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A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1937 


INTRODUCTION 


"THE history of mankind shows periods of advance to higher 

planes of living, periods when progress is not discernible, 
periods when the vision of higher things is temporarily lost and 
the race slips back to a lower plane. The world seems to be 
passing through one of these last periods now. The doctrine of 
national sovereignty has been pursued to such lengths that the 
sovereignty of no nation is safe. That mutual trust between 
nations of which there seemed a glimmer of hope half a genera- 
tion ago has been eclipsed behind a blackness of mutual distrust 
and fear. 

It is the essence of the Christian faith to believe that it is 
indeed no more than an eclipse, that though ‘darkness shall 
cover the earth, and gross darkness the peoples,’ yet ‘the Lord 
shall arise upon thee, and His glory shall be seen upon thee.’ 
To this faith and hope the Church holds—and not without 
justification. Nothing that has happened during the year has 
been more striking than that Christian Chinese and Japanese 
have prayed for one another, even while war was being waged. 
And in this faith and hope the Church is determined to walk. 

The survey which follows shows both light and shadow, 
but chiefly light, for the glory of the Lord. has risen for those 
with eyes to discern. 
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The help of colleagues and others is again gratefully acknow- 
ledged in the work of compiling this survey, a mosaic formed 
from innumerable pieces. And again we remind our readers 
that the main body of the survey refers to the non-Roman 
churches; a special survey of the work of the Roman Catholic 
Church is given in an appendix. 


THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 
JAPAN 


‘THE fact which inevitably dominates all else as one con- 

siders events in Japan in 1937 is the undeclared war on 
China. It was not altogether unexpected. A Japanese, writing 
in the fapan Christian Year Book for 1937 (published in the 
summer), said that the result of the military revolt of February 
1936 was an inevitable strengthening of the military and naval 
forces in the national counsels, and an anonymous writer in the 
Missionary Review of the World as early as March said: ‘the 
military authorities to-day are acting as if another war were 
imminent.’ And, indeed, the incursion into North China in 
July and the appearance of men-of-war at Shanghai in August 
were but further developments in the consistent Japanese policy 
towards China of the last six years, although a speech in the 
House of Peers in March by Mr Sato, the recently appointed 
Foreign Minister, gave hopes of a new policy based on a recogni- 
tion of and respect for Chinese equality. Yet before the end of 
July, financial papers in Tokyo announced that notes of the 
Bank of Chosen would displace the local currency in the five 
northern provinces of China. 

That the rank and file of the Japanese were and are content 
with military leadership is improbable. The German-Japanese 
‘Agreement against Communism’ of November 1936 was 
received with misgiving and criticized in both Parliament and 
the press. The: eight-point policy of the short-lived Hayashi 
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government (February to May 1937) and the five-year plan for 
the expansion of Japanese productive power, announced in 
June by the Konoe government, alike failed to raise enthusiasm, 
because the public were convinced in each case that the large 
expenditure for ‘defence’ would be promoted at the expense of 
the educational and social reforms foreshadowed. But to say 
that the mass of the Japanese people were uneasy at military 
leadership is not to say that, war having once been entered upon, 
the leaders would lack support from the nation at large. Such 
support has not been lacking. Doubtless, as is general in war-time 
anywhere and especially in a country with a strict censorship of 
the press, the people are in ignorance of much that is known to 
the world at large. A small but striking illustration occurs in the 
same paper in the Japan Christian Year Book referred to above, 
where the writer says, of a matter notorious everywhere outside 
Japan, that Japan was ‘allegedly involved’ in smuggling in North 
China. Again, he says that the Chinese anti-Japanese policy 
made Japan’s friendly advances more difficult. The conviction 
is also widespread that the Japanese economic situation demands 
access to raw materials on the continent of Asia, if the country 
is to continue to exist. 

A sudden cataract does not occur apart from many eddies 
and undercurrents which, even though not devastating, are 
greatly disturbing, and Japanese life shows how strong these 
have been. Two political crises leading to a change in govern- 
ment occurred in less than six months. The natural increase of 
births over deaths in Japan in 1935 was 1,208,623; in 1936 it had 
slowed down to 871,523, a decrease of over 337,000 or nearly 
28 per cent. The number of those turning to religious or quasi- 
religious systems for spiritual relief is increasing, but a stiffening 
of the official demand for observance of state Shinto is apparent. 
The Emperor-cult is growing stronger; another of the large 
Shinto sects, the Hito-no-michi (Way of Man), has been dissolved 
on the charge of lése majesté against the founder; a new demand 
has arisen, namely, that worshipful loyalty to the Emperor 
should also include equal loyalty to his ‘ancestress,’ Amaterasu- 
O-Mi-Kami, the sun-goddess. Missionaries are looked at 
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askance as enemies of Japan, because they are not only foreigners 
but represent an international religion. Japanese Christians have 
been stigmatized ‘semi-traitors’ for their alleged lack of true 
_ nationalism. Real concern for the welfare of the rural population, 
for educational reform, for housing improvements in the large 
cities does indeed exist, but projects of reform were, even before 
the war, cramped for lack of the money which was going into 
naval and military budgets. Owing chiefly to hard and sustained 
efforts by Christian individuals and organizations, abolition of 
the system of licensed brothels was slowly being adopted in 
the prefectures, and the Hirota government in 1936 was under- 
stood to be committed to ultimate abolition, but such matters 
have been pushed into the background through others, more 
urgent, coming to the fore. 

THE CHURCH AND ITS WorK.—In the atmosphere of stress 
and tension briefly indicated above, regarded as an alien body 
and suspect as an international one, the Church in Japan has 
no easy task. It would be yet harder but for the fact that its 
leadership has largely passed into Japanese hands. The Nippon 
Setkokwai kept three days of festival in Tokyo in April, to com- 
memorate its fiftieth year as an autonomous branch of the 
Anglican communion.? The festival followed two years of 
preparation through revival and renewal, and precedes a year 
to be devoted to intensive evangelism. The work formerly done 
by the Anglican missions is coming increasingly under diocesan 
control. In the same month the Nippon Kirisuto Kyokwat 
(Presbyterian) dedicated the Uemura Memorial Hall and a new 
building of the Japan Theological Seminary in Tokyo, uniting 
Presbyterian theological training and the administration of the 
Church in one centre. 

There is a growing desire among Japanese Christians to 
share in world evangelism. Three separate foreign missionary 
societies carry on Christian evangelism in the Pacific islands, 
South America, the Philippines and Manchuria. Of these, the 


1A united thanksgiving service was held in Westminster Abbey on October 29th to 
celebrate the jubilee of the Nippon Seikokwai and the semi-jubilee of the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui. Both Japanese and Chinese were present. 
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Manchurian Missionary Society, which opened work in Mukden 
in 1933, has now twenty workers and twelve preaching centres. 

Barthianism is said to have more influence in Japan than 
anywhere except in parts of Europe, and recent years have seen 
a theological revival along Barthian lines which has certainly 
had a strong influence on theological training. Looking on to the 
proposed commemoration in 1938 of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of John Wesley’s conversion, the Methodist Church is 
stressing the truth of pietism as opposed to Barthianism. 

As mentioned in our last survey, the All-Japan Christian 
Conference which met in Tokyo at the end of 1935, under the 
auspices of the National Christian Council, laid plans for a 
united evangelistic campaign, which was carried on through 
1936-37. Ten touring parties were at work in many areas, 
including Korea, and in addition Dr Kagawa has given much 
time to preaching. The plan was to carry on the campaign till 
the end of 1938, when another All-Japan Christian Conference 
would meet to consider the report of the meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and make further plans. How far 
this will be carried out is now uncertain. 

The basis for church union, drawn up last year, which looks 
for a realization of church union in ten years, has been studied 
by the committee of the National Christian Council concerned 
with the subject, and the suggestion has been made that a 
beginning might be the co-ordination of the office work of the 
different churches in one centre. The suggestion has not yet 
been adopted. 

There is a constant iteration on the part of Japanese Christians 
that missionaries from the West are still needed, not to lead 
but to help the Japanese Church. In spite of the drawback of 
its international character in the sight of the authorities, there 
is still a welcome, even a demand, on the part of the masses 
for its Christian message of hope. A missionary of the Ostasien- 
Mission has been able to give regular Bible teaching and religious 
addresses in the Vaseda University in Tokyo, through the 


introduction of a Christian professor who had studied theology 
in Germany. 
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The Fellowship of Christian Missionaries in Japan (which 
has succeeded the Federation of Christian Missions) held its 
first conference in July. It has no longer any executive powers, 
existing solely to promote fellowship and understanding. The 
small mission of the Liebenzeller Mission in Japan, with a personnel 
of only three married missionaries, has joined up with the 
Scandinavian Alliance mission. 

THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL.—Some of the work of 
the Council has been touched on above (p. 7). Perhaps what 
was of most value in its life during the year was to send delegates 
to meet with Chinese delegates in retreat in Shanghai, in May. 
The group agreed, on behalf of the respective councils, to 
work for a good understanding between Christians in the two 
countries by interchange of pastors and educators, by mutual 
care for Christians of each country temporarily in the other for 
study or business, by encouraging students’ visits and the 
exchange of reliable information and by other means. The 
Japanese delegates were impressed by the cordiality with which 
they were received. Dr Axling, a secretary of the Council, was 
invited to pay fraternal visits both to China and to the Philip- 
pines. The Western Baptist Convention of the Southern Baptists 
has applied for membership of the Council. 

On the outbreak of war in North China, the Japanese govern- 
ment sent to all religious organizations a statement outlining its 
attitude, asking for an understanding of the issues involved and 
urging co-operation. In its reply the Council stated its recogni- 
tion of responsibility for bringing about a spiritual awakening 
in Japan; its intention to undertake projects for the comfort of 
the troops; its desire that the crisis should speedily be solved; 
and its hope that the incident might lead to permanent relations 
of goodwill, for which it asked the prayers of Christians through- 
out the Empire. 

The Council also decided to raise funds for welfare work 
among the troops and to supply Christian workers for their 
spiritual needs (there being no chaplains with the army). 

EpucaTION.—One of the most outstanding features in the 
Christian middle schools is the immensely increased enrolments, 
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due partly to the necessity for making up in fees for the substantial 
shrinkage of subsidies from abroad. This affects especially the 
boys’ schools connected with American missions. The largest 
Christian middle school has now 1200 boys on the roll, of whom 
the great majority are non-Christian. (One school of 1000 boys 
reported that only 132 had any Christian contacts at home.) 
One inevitable result is the lack of personal relationships between 
staff and boys; another is the pressure which the non-Christian 
parents and old students are able to bring to bear on the schools 
to come into line on the matter of extreme Japanese nationalism. 

This particular problem is less pressing in high schools 
and colleges, for which there are fewer applicants, and nowhere 
does it apply to girls’ schools in the same degree as to boys’. The 
popular desire for vocational training is finding an outlet through 
the starting of new departments, such as the Meiji Gakuin 
higher commercial night school and the courses in domestic 
subjects which have become so popular in the girls’ schools. 

Reports speak of the great pressure put on boys and girls by 
the examination system. Some point to long hours of study 
being coupled with over-strenuous games or—in the case of 
boys—compulsory military drill, leading to far-too-frequent 
physical breakdown. Tuberculosis is rife. It is difficult for 
Christian schools to stand against conditions which yet they know 
to militate against education in its true sense. While religious 
education is favoured by the authorities, the interpretation of 
the phrase may vary, and Christian schools which stated in 
their constitution that their education was based on Christian 
principles are modifying the phrase by adding ‘and in accord- 
ance with the Imperial Rescript.’ It is felt that Christian schools 
must co-operate as far as possible with government wishes, if 
they are to make their most useful contribution to Japanese 
education. But the situation is far from satisfactory. 

The former hope for a union Christian university has 
practically been given up as plans for a union Christian research 
institution are developed. Doshisha University in Kyoto has 
celebrated its sixtieth anniversary by building a new block for 
the theological department and a new gymnasium. The well- 
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known educationist, Dr Danjo Ebina, for long the president of 
Doshisha University, died during the summer. 

LITERATURE.—A change is apparent in Christian literature. 
Whereas up till recently the majority of Christian books were 
translations, there is now an increase of original Japanese 
literature, and where translations are needed their standard is 
rising. The growing interest in Hebrew, Latin and Greek noted 
in an earlier survey is maintained, and Japanese theologians 
are beginning, here and there, to read German theological works 
in the original. 

The Kingdom of God Weekly continued to appear throughout 
1937 but needs more subscribers. 

The American Bible Society and the British and Foreign 
Bible Society at the beginning of 1937 took the official title of 
Nippon Seisho Kaisha (Japanese Bible Society), reserving their 
English titles for their western correspondence only. 

RurRaAL Work.—As mentioned above, rural reconstruction 
has a place in government plans, and more than one prefecture 
is carrying on vigorous work. The precept and example of Dr 
Kagawa are bearing fruit and Christian bodies are taking a full 
part in this work. The growth of the co-operative movement in 
the villages is remarkable. Dr Kagawa recently stated that few 
villages now exist without some organized co-operative work. 
In answer to his appeal to the Christians of America to help 
provide one thousand rural school-chapels for Japan, funds for 
five buildings have been sent; in addition, nearly $2000 have 
been provided for a Christian institute for training rural workers 
for these and other posts. 

SoctaL Work.—It seems inevitable that as long as the war 
with China continues, projects of social reform will not com- 
mand much thought or support from the government. The 
postponement of further action regarding the abolition of licensed 
prostitution was mentioned above. Christian societies, however, 
have continued their uphill work, rejoicing that since 14 out of 
the 47 prefectures have adopted an abolition policy, the gradient 
(to continue the metaphor) is becoming less steep. The National 
Temperance League and other societies which have at heart 
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the cause of the prohibition of intoxicants have continued to 
press for the extension to Korea of the existing law in Japan 
which forbids the sale of intoxicants or cigarettes to any under 
the age of twenty years. A strong Christian conscience has also 
been developing in regard to bad housing, and it is proposed to 
form a Christian housing society which will acquire sites and 
build decent houses to let at a low rental for the poor. The 
government has promised to help with loans. It is interesting 
to note that Christian social projects now number 88 out of 
530 aided by government. But the Christian social movement so 
enthusiastically supported by students a few years ago is re- 
ported to have weakened recently and practically ceased activity. 
Dr Kagawa’s lectures in the United States in 1936 have been 
published under the title of Brotherhood Economics. 


A conference of signatory states to the Nine-Power Treaty 
of 1922, and some others, met in Brussels in November to 
consider the possibility of mediation between China and Japan, 
but adjourned later in the month without accomplishing any- 
thing. 

The difficult position of Japanese Christians to-day can 
easily be imagined. Some have believed it right to oppose the 
war policy and stand for what they see to be Christian truth. 
These, and indeed the whole Church in Japan, need the prayers 
of the Christian world perhaps more than those who are suffering 
physical injury. 

KOREA 


A missionary who can look back over forty years of work 
in Korea has recently remarked that ‘Japanese rule has both 
increased the wealth of the country and distributed it more 
evenly,’ but goes on to speak cautiously of difficulties which 
may accompany the new and better material conditions. The 
difficulties are clear for all to see, one being the insistence on 
the use of Japanese in the schools; but the chief is ‘the shrine 
question’—the insistence on the attendance of schools at Shinto 
shrines, involving something closely akin to worship of the 
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Emperor and of the spirits of deceased Japanese heroes. A 
further demand (see p. 5) is for equal honour to be paid to 
the sun-goddess as to the Emperor. 

While recognizing the loss which Christian Korean parents 
would sustain in having no Christian schools for their children, 
the American Presbyterian mission (South) working in Korea 
has decided to close its schools and to retire from secular 
education, rather than comply with the demands concerning 
shrine attendance. The American Presbyterian mission (North) 
has not taken final action. The American Methodist missions 
have decided to comply, on the basis of the official assurance 
that shrine attendance is a patriotic rather than a religious 
rite, and in deference to strongly expressed Korean opinion. 
The Christian schools have made a great contribution to 
Korean education and to close them completely would be 
a calamity. Besides their Christian influence, they have been 
called ‘the last refuge of Korean culture,’ in view of the 
policy of Japanization now being followed. If they were closed, 
however, the staff members would be set free for other Christian 
work, and a suggestion of what that might, in part, be is con- 
tained in reports of the increased demand for places in the 
annual Bible institutes held by the Presbyterian Church. One 
men’s institute in 1937 was attended by 455, all devout and 
eager to learn more. An age limit of twenty years is being 
imposed to keep the numbers within a reasonable compass. 

Sunday school work throughout the land is increasing as 
the younger folk grow up and take their places as teachers; and 
the quarterly ‘lesson helps’ command a large sale. Daily vaca- 
tion Bible schools are also doing a great work. Of the 3679 
organized schools in twenty-three countries, one thousand were 
in Korea. With such sound foundations it is not surprising that 
the Church is growing steadily. But new days bring new attrac- 
tions, and the 600,000 who went to the cinemas in Seoul alone 
during the new year holiday furnish evidence that some of the 
problems of city life which face the Church in the West are 
cropping up in Korea. The Bishop of Korea is hoping at last 
to build a theological college on a site in a growing suburb of 
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Seoul, purchased a generation or more ago, the chapel of which 
will serve as a centre of worship in that district. 

What is expected to be a final revision of the Bible has been 
completed. An early Canadian missionary, who later worked 
for many years with the American Presbyterian mission (North), 
Dr J. S. Gale, died in England during the year. His great work 
was the translation of the Bible. 

The last survey spoke of the prevalence of tuberculosis and 
the campaign about to be launched by the government to combat 
it. Reports during 1937 speak of educative measures undertaken 
by mission medical workers to stem the incidence of the disease. 


FORMOSA 


The insistence of the government on school attendance at 
Shinto shrines seems to be pressed with greater urgency in 
Korea and Formosa than in Japan itself and continues to cause 
much anxiety to the Church. Owing to various causes, the 
Canadian Presbyterian mission relinquished its schools in 1936. 
The missionaries and Formosan staff thus set free were able to 
devote themselves to other forms of evangelism, as Christian 
work among young people is permitted outside the schools. 

Two events of 1937 mark the gradual transference of re- 
sponsibility from mission to Church: Mrs Tamaki Uemura, of 
the staff of the Japan Theological Seminary in Tokyo, has 
been appointed the first Japanese principal of the girls’ school 
in Tainan, founded by the English Presbyterian mission; and 
the medical work of this same mission at Shokwa has been 
handed over to the South Formosan Church, following the 
transfer in 1936 of the Shinro hospital at Tainan. So ends the 
medical work of this mission in the island. The hospital has 
been a great evangelistic centre, especially since the campaign 
of Dr John Sung in 1936, which profoundly influenced the staff 
and led to the conversion of many of the patients. 

The results of Dr Sung’s campaign cannot yet be estimated, 
but there is every indication that the movement which arose 
from it is enriching and strengthening the Church. Teams of 
‘witnesses’ continue to give their message over a wide area. 
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‘THE tragedy of war which fell upon China in the summer 

has so filled the horizon ever since that it is difficult to 
see anything else. But up till the fatal night in July when a 
clash between Japanese troops engaged in night manceuvres and 
Chinese soldiers in a small garrison town started the train which 
rapidly developed into effective though undeclared war, the 
prospects of general progress in China were bright. Everywhere 
signs of new life were evident: buildings, motor roads, health 
programmes, plans to extend broadcasting throughout the 
country, rural reconstruction, educational progress, the serious- 
ness with which the New Life movement was being taken—all 
testified to the existence of deep springs of vitality. It had been 
a year of great progress in constructive work and of growing 
political unity. 

In the political world, too, distinct progress was being made 
in the pacification and unification of large sections of the country; 
as the communist bands suffered repeated defeats and the govern- 
ment forces secured control over continually widening areas, a 
greater sense of security was engendered in the more remote 
districts. The forcible detaining of General Chiang Kai-shek in 
Sian in December 1936 by Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang was 
admittedly a check, but led eventually to a better mutual under- 
standing between the central government and parties opposed 
to its general foreign policy. As far as political unification is 
concerned, Japanese action in China has but served to complete 
what was lacking to bring various opposing elements to give 
their entire support to the government in offering military 
resistance. 

The picture was not, of course, all bright. West China suffered 
from famine due to prolonged drought in early spring. The 
simultaneous flooding of the Yellow and Yangtze rivers brought 
distress to a large area. The Japanese occupation of Manchuria 
and influence in the five northern provinces was a continual 
source of irritation; more than irritation was caused by extensive 
smuggling and an expanding drug traffic carried on by Japanese 
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agencies, chiefly through Koreans. Raw opium was freely sold 
in Chinese cities. At the Opium Advisory Commission of the 
League of Nations in June it was pointed out that while China 
had made substantial advance in reducing opium growing, there 
had been a great increase in its cultivation in the areas under 
Japanese control. The Chinese law which came into force in 
January 1937, prescribing the death penalty for drug peddling, 
has been enforced in a score or so of cases, and addicts have been 
severely punished, the fear of which has led many to seek 
treatment for the craving in mission and other hospitals. 

THE CHURCH AND ITS WorK.—Quiet steady progress was 
reported from all parts of China prior to the war, parallel to that 
along social and political lines. From North China came a report 
of unsensational growth, which was only temporarily disturbed 
early in the year when communist troops passed through Shensi. 
Also, one report speaks of a presentiment of some great crisis 
ahead which lay upon northern China. 

In the south, we read of a time of reviving throughout south 
Fukien, due in large part to Dr Sung’s preaching tour. While 
there was much in his teaching with which many would not 
agree—for example, concerning divine revelation and the 
problems of modern life—his visit undoubtedly stirred many 
into new life. 

In south Fukien, too, one of the most encouraging develop- 
ments in recent years was taking place. Reference was made last 
year to the co-operation of three missions in the Amoy area. The 
churches connected with these missions (the American Reformed, 
English Presbyterian and London Missionary Society) are 
affiliated to the Church of Christ in China through one of its 
synods. The medical work was unified and a survey of other 
activities was being made with a view to ultimate unification of 
administration and pooling of resources. The churches were 
crowded and were having to be enlarged, and new buildings were 
going up in Changchow for the theological college. The outlook 
was bright. 

In the west the Methodist Missionary Society had continued 
evangelism among the aboriginal Miao and Nosu tribes in 
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Yunnan, fostering the young churches which were steadily 
growing. In Szechwan the prospects were particularly bright. 
The division of the diocese and the consecration of the Rev. 
F. Houghton as first bishop of eastern Szechwan opened up 
opportunities for wider evangelism which were being seized. 
A movement for enlisting every church member as a Christian 
witness was spreading. Bible schools of a few days’ duration had 
been frequently held in different centres. In the west also the 
(interdenominational) Chinese Missionary Society which was 
founded in 1918 was steadily pursuing its work in its three 
missions in Yunnan, and was building a Bible school. It hoped 
to send its missionaries into Tibet before long. 

There was also encouraging progress to report from north 
Chekiang in eastern China. A council had been formed including 
Anglicans, Baptists, Methodists (American and British), Presby- 
terians and the China Inland Mission, together with city councils 
in Hangchow, Shaohing and Ningpo, and the Hangchow Chris- 
tian College. Evangelism and training institutions had been 
undertaken co-operatively, education and medical work were also 
being planned in co-operation. 

A writer in the Chinese Recorder for May spoke of China as 
being open to religious propaganda, and this will be the experi- 
ence of many. Six regional retreats for Christian youth workers 
were held in the spring months, sponsored by the Y.M.C.A. 
and growing out of the ‘youth and religion’ movement which 
had so great an influence a few years ago. A six months’ evan- 
gelistic tour was planned for Dr Stanley Jones, beginning in 
August. He arrived in Shanghai just as hostilities had started. 
As, after a few days, it was obvious that his plans for that area 
could not be carried out at that time, he moved on to the 
Philippines and returned to north and west China in October 
to continue his tour. 

The work of the Tao Fong Shan Christian Institute at 
Hong-kong, carried on by the (Scandinavian) Christian Mission 
to Buddhists in China, was described in this Review for April 
1937. The leader of the mission wrote hopefully of the outlook 
and of plans to establish work in Canton, the Wu-han district, 
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in Peiping and Chengtu and other centres. ‘He pdinted out the 
appeal which modern Buddhist philosophy made to many 
thoughtful Chinese, including Christians, some of whom, even 
pastors, had joined Buddhist brotherhoods. 

The influence of Islam, not only in inland China but else- 
where also, is perhaps hardly realized. There has been a Muslim 
preaching hall in Shanghai for two or three years and centres of 
propaganda in Hankow and other large cities; occasional street 
preaching is carried on, and there have been frequent Muslim 
broadcasts from Peiping and elsewhere. There is an active Muslim 
press and practising dervish orders are to be found. It appears 
to one writer that Islam ‘is increasingly making a bid for China.’ 
Christian evangelism among Chinese Muslims is not, however, 
very widely carried on and converts are in consequence not 
numerous. The China Inland Mission has this work much at 
heart; one of its pioneer missionaries deplores, however, the 
strong prejudice against Muslims of the Chinese evangelists 
working with him. One young Chinese convert from Islam is at 
present studying in the United States with a view to returning 
to China as an evangelist to his own people. 

The financial difficulties of German missions have been 
particularly great in China. The Berlin and Rhenish missions in 
South China have been forced to reduce the number of their 
evangelists. Many of the congregations connected with these 
missions are entirely unable to support a resident pastor, but 
have shared with other congregations the ministrations of a 
visiting pastor who utilized the motor ’bus services which were 
everywhere increasing. Many Chinese pastors and evangelists 
were voluntarily working on inadequate salaries. The necessity 
for closing schools will mean serious loss for the next generation 
of Christians, and it was feared that the theological seminary 
which has served both missions might also have to be closed. 

One of the greatest needs of most, if not all, branches of the 
Church in China is for a larger supply of educated men for the 
ministry. The problem is largely one of poverty. Years of civil 
war, banditry, high taxation, flood or famine have so impoverished 
many congregations that they cannot properly support even an 
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ill-paid ministry, and it has been pointed out that the family 
system, which makes demands on each several member, militates 
against the younger educated men giving voluntary service. 

In 1935 the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui (Anglican) invited 
representatives of other churches to a conference on church 
union. A second conference was held in January 1937, and 
attended by about a score, representing the Anglican, Baptist, 
Congregational and Methodist communions, the Church of 
Christ in China and the National Christian Council. There was 
free interchange of thought regarding unions which had taken 
place—as among the British Methodists—and it was decided 
both to hold further conferences to develop the spirit of fellow- 
ship and to arrange for a conference of official delegates to 
consider the next steps towards organic unity. 

The Church of Christ in China moved its headquarters in 
September from Peiping to Shanghai. 

Among those the Church has lost during the year must be 
named the Rev. K. I. Samset, of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Mission, who died in captivity in communist hands, and Dr 
Frank Rawlinson, for twenty-five years editor of the Chinese 
Recorder, who was killed by an aerial bomb in Shanghai on 
August 14th. Bishop Graves of Shanghai and Bishop Roots of 
Hankow have resigned; the Rev. W. P. Roberts and Bishop 
Gilman have been elected respectively to succeed them. 

NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CouNCIL.—The eleventh biennial 
meeting of the Council was held in Shanghai in May. The main 
theme was the Church in a changing age. Four sections con- 
sidered respectively the life, evangelistic work, co-operative work 
and relationships of the Church. A number of useful decisions 
were taken, among which was one to revive the Student Volunteer 
movement with a view to recruiting and training educated 
candidates for the ministry. It was also agreed to strengthen and 
develop regional co-operative schemes, as in north Chekiang 
(see p. 16), and to further evangelistic plans, especially Dr 
Stanley Jones’s tour (see, however, p. 16). A message to the 
meeting from Madame Chiang Kai-shek, urging the Council to 
support the New Life movement was widely published both in 
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China and abroad. As a result, it was agreed to ask individuals 
and churches to support the movement. This suggestion was, 
however, criticized by the Chinese pastors of the Hakka Church 
(connected with the Basel mission), on the grounds that it was 
no part of the Church’s duty to lend support to a secular, state 
movement. 

The meeting was attended by four delegates from Japan, 
who afterwards joined in a retreat with some representative 
Chinese. A time of frank fellowship established new and strong 
links, which it is hoped will hold even under the great strain of 
present events. 

It has been planned to form the ‘National Christian Council of 
Manchukuo,’ in which the Danish, Irish, Scottish and some other 
smaller missions would co-operate, together with the churches 
in connexion with them and certain sections of the Japanese 
churches. 

While all countries have been preparing for the meeting in 
the Far East in 1938 of the International Missionary Council, 
China was in a special position for two reasons: local preparations 
concerning the actual holding of the meeting fell to her charge 
and China was chosen as one of the fields in which a study of the 
economic foundation of the Church should be made under the 
leading of Mr J. Merle Davis. As regards the former, a general 
preparation committee was appointed by the Council in Decem- 
ber 1936 which besides guiding studies should carry through the 
business arrangements, and a whole-time secretary was delegated 
to this work.! As regards the latter, Mr Davis met educational 
and other Christian leaders in April, as a result of which a 
number of studies were undertaken, such as the economic and 
cultural influence of the Chinese students returned from America 
on the Kwangtung Church (by Lingnan University) and the 
economic problems of church and pastor (by Union Theological 
Seminary). German missionaries in Kwangtung undertook to 
prepare a statement on the development in the churches con- 
nected with their mussions, since foreign financial help ceased. 
Other studies were also undertaken. 


‘It has, however, been decided to hold this meeting in India. 
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‘An open letter to the Christians of the world on the present 
Sino-Japanese crisis,’ signed by twenty Chinese Christian leaders, 
men and women, including officers of the National Christian 
Council, was sent out on August 31st from Shanghai. It was 
worded with restraint and dignity and appealed for prayer that 
God’s guiding hand would lead the Church throughout the world 
out of the present chaos. It contained the following significant 
sentences: 


Our earnest hope is that the Sino-Japanese conflict may not be viewed as a 
local and remote quarrel between Japan and China alone, nor be regarded as 
some transient political problem outside the realm of religion. We appeal to 
Christian people all over the world, including those in Japan, to share with us 
the sense of responsibility in this perilous hour, and to adopt whatever measures 


are within their power to set in motion the corporate conscience of the Christian 
Church. 


A few days previously the Council cabled an appeal to the 
national organizations in the West for funds for the relief of war 
victims. The organization of various types of relief was speedily 
undertaken by a national committee formed by the Christian 
forces in China, in which the Council was prominent. 

EpucaTion.—A problem which has been causing increasing 
anxiety in China is that of the secularizing of Christian schools 
and colleges. It was one of the chief matters to be discussed at 
the meeting in Shanghai in February of the Council of Higher 
Education and also at the first conference to be held of principals 
of Christian middle schools. It was recognized in each case that 
the tendency was due in part to increasing dependence on tuition 
fees—in fact, the same difficulty is being faced as in Japan (see 
above, p. g). It was agreed that the only way to meet it is by 
fostering Christian zeal among teachers and taking thought to see 
that they are adequately trained for their work. To this end it 
was agreed to further discussion conferences and summer schools 
of religious educationists, to organize visiting teams in order to 
develop fellowship between school teachers, also to see that as 
far as possible trained teachers are employed. The National 
Committee for Christian Religious Education has launched an 
interdenominational bilingual quarterly for promoting educational 
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methods in religious teaching; this has grown out of the Religious 
Education Fellowship bulletin. The same National Committee 
has also published several pamphlets dealing with the training 
of laymen and women for evangelistic work, not necessarily in 
schools or colleges; a number of regional lay training committees 
have also been organized in Hopei, western Shantung, Shansi 
and Kwangtung. 

The Council of Higher Education has moved further with 
regard to establishing the Institute of Research in Religion which 
was approved in principle a year ago. It was hoped to get pre- 
liminary work started soon and to call a congress a few years hence. 

St John’s University, Shanghai, took the step during the year 
of registering with the government. The continuation of religious 
observances will be permitted for Christian students, but non- 
Christians shall not be required to attend. Registration will put 
an end to a number of disabilities under which the students have 
suffered. An appeal for financial help for Cheeloo University, 
Tsinan, was launched in Great Britain in January and met with 
a measure of response though less than had been hoped for. 
An arrangement has been made whereby American students 
can take one year of their course at Lingnan University, Canton, 
and nearly forty American students have taken advantage of the 
arrangement. The staff and students of West China Union 
University, Chengtu, have co-operated in a weekly broadcast of 
Christian addresses from a station recently built near by. 

New educational regulations in Manchuria have caused some 
difficulties in the Christian College at Mukden of the Irish Pres- 
byterian mission. The college ranks as a ‘high middle’ school, 
a category which is now to be abolished; it must decide between 
lowering its standard or advancing to university standing. 

When the Christian universities opened for the winter 
session, it was under changed conditions. Yenching (Peiping) 
was within territory already occupied by the Japanese, Cheeloo 
(Tsinan) was not far removed from the war area,! West China 
Union University (Chengtu) was thronged, Lingnan (Canton) 
also opened with an increase in numbers. Nankai University 

' This university had to be closed in September. 
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(Tientsin) was destroyed by the Japanese with dynamite, as 
its ferro-concrete buildings had resisted bombardment. It was 
the private venture of a Christian Chinese, not under mission 
auspices. The policy of both missions and government is to 
continue educational work wherever possible and build for the 
future. 

LITERATURE.—Reference was made above (p. 18) to the great 
loss China suffered in the sudden death of Dr Frank Rawlinson. 
As editor of the Chinese Recorder, and on many occasions of the 
China Christian Year Book also, and a not infrequent contributor 
to periodicals in the West, Dr Rawlinson had a distinctive place 
in Chinese Christian literature. 

The Christian Literature Society for China intended to 
celebrate its golden jubilee on October 15th in Shanghai, and a 
‘literature Sunday’ was to have been observed in the same 
connexion throughout the country, but events made it impossible 
to carry out these plans which were indefinitely postponed. 

The Society has steadily pressed on in reorganizing its staff 
and making it more Chinese in personnel. Dr T. C. Wu has been 
appointed field secretary and Mr Cio was released by the 
National Christian Council in September to become deputy 
general secretary. The former appointment was made possible 
by a grant from the China Council of the American Presbyterian 
mission (PN); British gifts are also to be devoted to the salary of 
a Chinese secretary. The Society is to publish, as an experimental 
measure of co-operation, the Sunday-school lessons prepared by 
the West China Mission Press. 

In April a constitution was adopted for the Chung Hwa 
Sheng Ching Hwei (China Bible Society), which will bring into 
one administration all Bible societies’ work in China. The 
constitution is to come into force in 1938. 

MepicaL Work.—The main development in medical work 
before the outbreak of war was along the lines of co-operation. 
Reference has been made above to the three-mission medical 
committee which is unifying work in the Amoy district of south 
Fukien. Methodists, Congregationalists and Anglicans (CMS) 
are considering similar action in central and north Fukien, and a 
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united medical policy for the hospitals of the Chekiang-Shanghai 
Baptist Convention has been adopted. Other new developments 
included a new leper hospital and settlement at Pakhoi (CMS), 
extension of work for lepers in several centres in Shantung 
(SPG) and new buildings started for both St Elizabeth’s and 
St Luke’s hospitals in Shanghai (PE). (The proposed buildings 
had to be abandoned when funds accumulating for the purpose 
were lost in the bank crash of 1935. A legacy has now made 
building possible.) The hospital at Hangchow has joined the 
large and increasing number of mission hospitals which have 
established local boards of governors. The board is composed 
of representatives of the mission (CMS), the Church, officials 
and business men. The chairman is Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 
The nurses’ quarters of this hospital were destroyed by fire just 
before Christmas 1936. Temporary arrangements were made 
pending the intended rebuilding of the hospital, now postponed 
owing to the war. 

The fourth conference of the Chinese Medical Association 
met in Shanghai in April; during the sessions two new medical 
centres were opened in the city. The Council on Medical 
Missions held its own sessions immediately preceding those of 
the Association and discussed methods of Christian witness in 
hospitals and among the staff, follow-up work, finance and 
control of hospitals and standards of work. 

Dr Edward Hume has continued his work as liaison between 
the medical work of the missions and the government health 
service, and is spending three months this winter in studying 
medical missions in India. Three questions being studied among 
Christian medical workers in China to-day are: the relationship 
between church and hospital, how the relationship between 
health and religion can be demonstrated, how should Christian 
charity be combined in hospital work with sound finance. 

The death of Dr Christie of Mukden in December 1936, in 
retirement, carried one’s memory back to the long years of 
service he gave in Mukden at the hospital and medical college 
which he founded and which celebrated its twenty-fifth year a 
few months after his death. 
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Ten years ago, when the communist disturbances of 1927 
caused St James’ Hospital at Anking (PE) to be closed, the 
library was looted, the contents being sold in boxes by weight 
to local booksellers. Long quiet investigations have led to the 
discovery of some of the boxes which it is hoped can be bought 
back for the hospital. 

When war broke out heavy demands were made on the 
resources of all hospitals in the military areas. The staffs were 
subjected to great strain and stocks of drugs and dressings were 
rapidly exhausted. In mid-September a committee for Central 
China of the International Red Cross was formed at Hankow to 
collect funds and drugs, in which a number of Christian organiza- 
tions co-operated. Relief committees were formed in the United 
States and Great Britain with the same object. Individual 
hospitals appealed for help from their own constituencies. It was 
at once apparent that the Christian hospitals formed a chain of 
strategic positions on the two war fronts and were in a position 
to render immense help, if they were adequately supported. 
The Chinese Medical Association at once offered its services 
and co-operation to the Red Cross Society of China, which 
organized field units. 

Besides the claims of the wounded, the outbreak of epidemic 
diseases among the civilian population has made incalculable 
demands on the medical and surgical resources of the country. 

RURAL RECONSTRUCTION.—An article on the Kiangsi experi- 
ment at Lichwan was printed in this Review for April. After 
describing the devastation of the area following the withdrawal 
of the communist bands, the writer went on to say: ‘Step by step 
we are building a worthy rural life for the masses who till the 
soil,’ and that ‘worthy life’ included not only physical but above 
all spiritual regeneration. And this note was sounded in all the 
many experiments in rural regeneration being made by Christian 
communities in China. A school for supervisors of rural work, 
similar to that held by Dr Weigle two years previously, was held 
in April at Changte, Honan, by the North China Christian Rural 
Service Union. Dr Felton of Drew Theological Seminary was 
visiting professor at Nanking Theological Seminary for the 
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session 1936-37. Advantage was taken of his experience in rural 
work to start extension work to rural churches in the area. 
The College of Agriculture co-operated with the seminary in the 
matter. Other colleges and theological seminaries in east China 
also undertook responsibility for certain areas. The College of 
Natural Sciences of Yenching University has likewise directed 
attention to rural problems and adjusted its research interest to 
include them. Churches and hospitals in some of the larger 
towns have also given more attention to helping rural districts. 

The Christian Farmer is proving its value; early in 1937 it 
reported a circulation of 17,000. 


Most of what has been written above represented the life and 
work of the Church up till August. Since then the war has 
been in the centre of all thoughts of China. Numbers of non- 
combatants have been killed or wounded; many more have been 
rendered homeless and become refugees. A large part of northern 
China has been occupied by the Japanese. Education has been 
interrupted and dislocated, church congregations scattered, the 
medical work of the hospitals enormously expanded beyond the 
resources of the staff. Women missionaries and children have 
been withdrawn from some centres, furloughs have been ante- 
dated, but the foreign missionary force as a whole stands firmly 
by the Chinese Church in its time of trial, to give what help 
and strength it may. It is impossible at the time of writing to 
look far ahead, but it seems inevitable that a large part of northern 
China will for a time, perhaps for a long time, be under Japanese 
control, with all that that has meant in Manchuria for the last 
few years. 

The Brussels conference is mentioned above (p. 11). Its 
good offices were refused by Japan, and none of the eighteen 
powers present was prepared to recommend a less passive policy. 

Anxious men have gathered round missionary board tables 
in London and New York and Berlin and elsewhere, trying to 
plan for a future which could not be foreseen, and driven to 
renewed prayer that even out of the almost unrelieved blackness 
Christ’s salvation might come, alike to China and Japan. 
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SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


IAM.—A new government plan for reorganizing water 
traffic and for developing roads is expected to have a 
profound effect on the social and economic life of the Siamese, 
very many of whom have been entirely unused to move more 
than a few miles from their villages. 

The Church of Christ in Siam, formed by the American 
Presbyterian and Baptist churches in 1934, held its second 
general assembly in 1937, when progress was reported. The 
Church has recently taken over full responsibility for the hospital 
in Lampang, which is in the charge of a Siamese doctor. 

The government now requires all foreign teachers to pass 
an examination in Siamese before teaching any subject but 
Scripture (which can be taught only out of school hours). This 
ensures that missionaries must learn the language adequately. 
A new plan has also been made for achieving complete literacy 
within a period of ten years. The demand for teachers has in 
consequence become great and the Presbyterian mission has 
opened a department for training women teachers. 

Matay States and StTRAIts SETTLEMENTS.—Perhaps the 
most arresting news from Singapore during 1937 was that the 
chief mosque in Malaya had installed microphones, also loud- 
speakers in the minarets for sounding the muezzin. The call to 
prayer now carries much further than in the old days. 

Nothing so startling can be reported from Christian sources, 
though with a population of Indians, Japanese and Arabs, 
besides Chinese and Malays, all in communication with their 
own countries, the Christian message could carry far if men 
and means enabled it to be well proclaimed. The Indian popula- 
tion has led to a priest from each section (Orthodox and Mar 
Thoma) of the Indian Syrian Church coming to Kuala Lumpur 
to minister to the members of their respective flocks. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church in Malaya lost a great 
leader in March by the death of Bishop W. F. Oldham. He 
landed in Singapore in 1885, and was made a bishop in 1904. 

A generous gift to the medical work of St Andrew’s hospital 
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in Singapore (SPG) has made it possible to build an extension 
for tubercular Asiatic children, eleven miles away by the seaside. 
A great improvement in the condition of the patients followed. 

The commission appointed by the Colonial Office to in- 
vestigate and report on the mui tsai system of child domestic 
servitude in Hong-kong and Malaya presented a majority (two 
members) and a minority (one member) report in March. The 
majority report recommended that the policy laid down in 1929 
and adopted by the government of Hong-kong should be 
continued, and adopted in full in Malaya. The minority report 
recommended the repeal of former laws and the passing of new 
legislation, abolishing the legal status of mui tsai altogether and 
giving a fuller measure of protection from conditions which the 
signatory considered graver than the majority report indicated. 
The government of the Straits Settlements decided to adopt in 
principle the recommendations of the minority report. 

NETHERLANDS INp1Es.—A Conference of Central Authorities 
in Far-Eastern Countries was convened under the auspices of 
the League of Nations at Bandoeng, Java (at the invitation of 
the Netherlands government), in February, to consider the 
traffic in women and children in the East. The governments of 
all the countries in the area were represented, also a number of 
national and regional organizations and religious bodies, includ- 
ing the International Missionary Council. The conference re- 
commended the formation of a bureau in the East to be a 
clearing-house for confidential reports (not to be printed outside 
official circles); other recommendations were also made to 
facilitate collaboration between the different countries. The 
conference pronounced itself in favour of the abolition of licensed 
houses, in both the East and the West. As regards the situation 
in the Far East of women of Russian origin, the conference 
appealed to voluntary organizations and to individuals to raise 
the funds necessary to appoint an agent of the League of Nations, 
a woman, who would co-ordinate on the spot efforts being made 
on behalf of these women. 

In August another international conference was held in 
Java under the auspices of the League of Nations Health 
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Organization, to consider rural hygiene on a basis of rural 
reconstruction. The important part to be played by the village 
school in the work of rural reconstruction was emphasized. 

The autonomous churches of the Netherlands East Indies, 
of which the youngest is that of Nias, are in great need of native 
leaders. The different missions realize the need and in recent 
years have been trying to meet it by training a native pastorate. 
The Union Theological College in Batavia has completed its 
first three years; it gives a six-year course. A training school 
was opened during the year at Solo, under the direction of 
the Reformed Mission, to serve Central Java. 

Educational work recently has been hampered on account 
of drastic reductions of government grants-in-aid, a consequence 
of the financial crisis. Nearly all the normal schools for native 
teachers had to be closed, and many village schools received no 
help from public funds. The result was less disastrous than 
might have been expected: in many cases village people were 
stimulated to provide for their own school and, on the other 
hand, the government granted a larger measure of liberty 
regarding school organization and curriculum. Hope exists that 
a new educational era is beginning. 

Medical missions have been most fully developed in Java, 
where they are a great help in winning the confidence of Muslims. 

Two members of the Christian and Missionary Alliance 
recently undertook a pioneer tour among the parts of northern 
Celebes unoccupied by any mission. The government has 
given permission for the mission to start work in that area. 

The recent appointment of Dr Hendrik Kraemer to a pro- 
fessorship at Leiden University deprives the Netherlands’ Bible 
Society of a brilliant missionary. Dr Kraemer has devoted his 
time during the year to writing a study of evangelism in the 
modern world, with special reference to the non-Christian 
religions, in preparation for the forthcoming meeting of the 
International Missionary Council. Until recently the Nether- 
lands’ Bible Society with its centre at Bandoeng (Java) and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society at Malang published inde- 
pendently of each other, which led not infrequently to double 
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editions appearing. After discussions, unification of the work 
has been arrived at, with a committee of three representatives 
of each society and under the general supervision of the general 
secretary of the Netherlands’ Bible Society. 

Missionary interest in Holland is being directed to Dutch 
New Guinea. After years of what seemed to be a fruitless 
struggle, the Papuan population is now open to the Gospel. 
The number of the baptized is growing by thousands every 
year. The missionary force is inadequate to cope with the new 
possibilities and demands which have opened up since inland 
New Guinea has been made accessible by aircraft. 

The consequences, for the spiritual and moral welfare of the 
native population, of the invasion in search of oil and other 
mineral products have been deplorable. The government seems 
willing to recognize the mission as an important factor in 
counterbalancing destructive influences. 

BRITISH NORTH BorNEO.—Great disappointment has been 
felt—not least by the Community itself—that the house opened 
by the Community of the Resurrection (Mirfield) at Kuching 
in 1934 could not be continued. The members have been with- 
drawn by degrees in 1937. It was hoped that a sufficiency of 
young men would join the Community in England to enable 
the staffing of this oversea house, the chief work of which was 
to be the training of a native ministry. This hope has not been 
fulfilled. The Labuan and Sarawak diocese still suffers from 
lack of missionaries. 





INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 
INDIA 


4 
‘THE subject which dominated men’s minds in India through- 
out the early months of the year was the setting up of 
the new provincial legislatures. The Congress party was the 
only one organized on more than a provincial basis and was 
expected to head the polls. In the event, it won majorities over 
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the combined strength of all other parties in Madras, the United 
Provinces, the Central Provinces, Bihar, Orissa and Bombay. 
In Bengal, Assam and the North-West Frontier Province it 
gained enough seats to exert a strong influence. Only in the two 
remaining provinces, the Panjab and Sind, was its position 
weak. The immediate question was whether members of the 
party would consent to form ministries in the six provinces, 
and for a while it was believed that in spite of Pandit Nehru’s 
known hostility to such a step it would be taken. The issue of 
office acceptance came before the All-India Congress committee 
in March which, after two days of heated argument, by 127 votes 
to 70 authorized elected Congress men to accept office, on the 
understanding that they would work under the discipline of the 
Congress for the independence of India. A week later the leaders 
of the party in the six provinces announced their refusal to 
accept ministerial office, for in the meantime in each province 
the governor had been asked to give a specific assurance that he 
would not use his special powers ‘in regard to the constitutional 
activities of the Cabinet,’ and in each case the governor had 
declined to accede to this constitutionally impossible demand, 
though giving an assurance of his help, sympathy and co- 
operation. For three months the deadlock was complete. 
Ministries were formed from minority parties, and on April rst, 
the appointed day, provincial autonomy in British India was 
inaugurated. Meanwhile statements in Parliament and by 
provincial governors in India, strong pressure from Mr Gandhi 
and the efforts of many Indian politicians gradually helped to 
narrow down the rift between Government and Congress, and 
it was finally closed at the end of June by a statement of the 
Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, which carefully interpreted the 
intentions of the new Act and offered a new opportunity for 
Congress leaders to re-examine their position. On July 7th the 
Congress working committee, meeting at Wardha, resolved that 
its members should be permitted to accept office. 

This decision was received with genuine satisfaction through- 
out India, including (which seems to have caused surprise to 
the party) British official circles. Congress ministries were 
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formed without delay, and incidentally the first woman to become 
a cabinet minister in India (United Provinces) was Mrs Vijai- 
lakshmi Pandit, the sister of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. A woman 
has also been appointed to a parliamentary under-secretaryship 
in Bombay. 

The expressed purpose of the Congress party is to work for 
the social and economic benefit of the people and for the repeal 
of the new constitution, to be replaced by a measure giving full 
political independence to India. As regards social reform, the 
working committee of Congress issued what amounted to a 
direction to Congress ministers to achieve total prohibition of 
the sale and use of alcohol within three years, a measure which 
has the strong support of Mr Gandhi. The Madras government 
passed a prohibition Act in September, and other governments 
have introduced prohibition legislation, among them Bengal and 
Sind, which are non-Congress provinces. There are those in 
responsible positions throughout India who believe that whole- 
sale measures of prohibition, with the resulting loss of revenue, 
would seriously cripple other desired reforms, especially the 
extension of education. Obviously, many problems present 
themselves, and the new ministries are not lacking in the courage 
to attempt their solution through experiment. Christians 
recognize that they have a part to play in the new India as a 
community and as individuals. 

The Congress party is in particular uncompromisingly 
opposed to the provision of the new constitution which looks 
to a Federation of which the ruling princes of the Indian States 
would form a part, and members are resolved to take every 
measure possible to prevent such federation. 

An informal visit of Mr Gandhi to the Viceroy in Delhi 
on August 4th happily ended five or six years of estrangement 
between Viceregal Lodge and this influential personality. 

Communal strife between Hindus and Muslims has flared 
up at times during the year, and the Muslims still stand aloof 
from the Congress and its policy. 

A modern trend of Hinduism is seen in two actions taken 
by the Bengal Hindu Mission of Calcutta in April: a decision 
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to open a college of religion in Benares and a further decision to 
send a mission to propagate Hinduism in the countries of the 
Far East. The comparative study of religions and the history of 
the missionary propaganda of the different religions are to be 
among the subjects studied at the Benares college. 

SociAL REFORM.—A study of recent legislation reveals 
progress in some directions, but a static policy in others, as a 
few outstanding examples will show. Reference was made in the 
preceding section to the vigorous measures being introduced 
into the new provincial legislatures to enforce prohibition of 
the use of alcohol. Reference is also made below to the defeat 
of the proposal in Travancore to remove disabilities under which 
converts from Hinduism now suffer in regard to inheritance. 

A bill of considerable importance not only to Muslims but 
to Christians was introduced into the Panjab Assembly in June, 
the Muslim Women’s Apostasy Bill, the object of which was to 
determine that a Muslim woman’s change of religion does not 
dissolve her marriage, as was supposed to be the case. It has 
sometimes happened that the real motive of a woman asking for 
baptism has been divorce from a Muslim husband. A clear 
understanding of the situation can do nothing but good. Another 
bill affecting women was introduced into the Mysore Legislature 
in June, to confer legal status on the remarriage of a Hindu 
widow. The bill follows the lines of that which came into force 
in British India in 1856. 

It is well known that many Hindu and Muslim women are 
abandoning purdah, but they have at times to face strong opposi- 
tion. The chief Mulla of the Daudi Bohra community (a Shia 
sect) made strenuous efforts last year to prevent the marriage 
of one of the community, unless the bride should sign a docu- 
ment undertaking to observe purdah strictly. This she refused 
to do and the marriage took place in defiance of the Mulla. 

Regarding the orthodox Hindu attitude to untouchability, 
an executive councillor in the.Mysore State legislature stated 
early in the year that the Mysore government had no intention 
of following the lead of the Maharaja of Travancore in declaring 
all temples open to Untouchables, public opinion not being ripe 
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for such an innovation. This was followed by a declaration of 
the Maharaja of Cochin in April that action such as that in 
Travancore was contrary to the tenets of Hinduism. The matter 
was complicated by the fact that a certain temple in Cochin 
territory is under Travancore patronage and the priests had 
admitted Untouchables; they were compelled to undergo a 
purificatory ceremony. 

Dr Ambedkar, the leader of the Untouchables of the Bombay 
Presidency, has continued unabated his campaign to wean his 
people from Hinduism; an appeal to abstain from celebrating 
Hindu religious feasts is reported to have had a remarkable 
response, other entertainments being substituted. 

Labour legislation has been passed both in the provinces 
and at the centre during recent years, with special reference to 
the recommendations of the Whitley Commission of 1931. The 
latest Mine Act secured a virtual eight-hour day for workers 
below ground; no child under fifteen may work in or about a 
mine; and the provision that no woman may work underground 
came into force on October 1st. The matter of providing em- 
ployment for the displaced women has been under the considera- 
tion of the All-India Women’s Conference and of the Indian 
Colliery Owners’ Association. 

A demand has arisen for a training home for Indian women 
who are anxious to take up service on behalf of the moral welfare 
especially of women and children, and the Association for Moral 
and Social Hygiene in India has the matter under consideration. 
The Association is largely staffed by Indian voluntary workers, 
and an Indian woman was sent as the official government 
delegate to the Conference of Far-Eastern Authorities held in 
February in Java (see p. 27). Indian women are keenly alive 
to the need for social service and the Women’s Fellowship of 
Service, founded in 1936, has made a good start. The Fellow- 
ship works in close connexion with the Servants of India Society 
and has at present two members working in Bombay. 

The Indian Village Welfare Association has at heart the 
need for a similar service, namely, the practical study of social 
questions and public administration, and has asked the govern- 
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ment to consider the possibility of the Indian universities’ 
providing such opportunities. 

The note of service was again struck at the conference of the 
World’s Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Associations held 
at Mysore in January under the chairmanship of Dr Mott. (This 
was the first of the series of twenty-one such conferences to be 
held in Asia.) The need in the world to-day of Christian service 
on the part of laymen was emphasized and plans were laid for 
enlisting such service. 

THE CHURCH AND ITS WorK.—The nineteenth All-India 
Conference of Indian Christians was held at Delhi at the close 
of 1936 under the presidency of Dr P. H. Hivale, who in his 
presidential address said that while members of all parties in 
India thought the India Act far from satisfactory, he believed 
that the Indian Christian community desired to work the new 
constitution rather than wreck it. He went on to say that the 
Christian community would always be ready to use its influence 
on the side of communal harmony, and that the one problem 
above all others which needed to be grappled with and solved 
was that of rapid expansion of education. Referring to the 
movement of the Depressed Classes, Dr Hivale said that while 
any attempt to barter or bargain with these classes for political 
purposes, or with the hope of increasing the number of Christians, 
was foreign to the very spirit of Christianity, yet Christians could 
do no less than offer to them, as to all men, the spiritual riches 
of Christ. In all of the above, the thoughts of Christian Indians 
in general were voiced. 

Within its own borders there has been much to concern the 
Church during the year. Three examples may be taken. In the 
Mysore Legislative Council a bill for the removal of disabilities 
arising from a change of religion was strongly opposed on the 
score that Hindu law regarded as civilly dead a convert to Chris- 
tianity or any other religion, who was therefore rightly deprived 
of his inheritance. The bill represented the desire of the Mysore 
government to secure justice for the convert in this matter, but 
the debate showed that Hindu public sentiment was against it 
and the measure was not carried. The second example comes 
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from Bombay city, where the churches have become aware 
that large numbers of Christians—chiefly immigrants from the 
villages—were living without any church life or Christian fellow- 
ship, their children receiving no Christian teaching. An inter- 
church committee was formed, to conduct a thorough survey 
of the way in which the religious needs of Christian Indians in 
the city and suburbs were or were not being met and to plan 
for meeting them. The third example is from Bethlehem, a 
little Christian village in the Panjab under the care of the 
National Missionary Society. For five years the members of the 
community out of their small earnings have been saving towards 
building a church, and by the end of 1936 they had collected 
Rs 1000 (£75). Further funds had been raised from other sources 
and the foundation stone was laid, with great joy, on March 6th. 
At the same time the foundation stone of a dispensary was laid, 
the building being the gift of an anonymous donor. 

The first ashram for Christians of the Marathi-speaking 
churches was held in Mahableshwar (near Poona) in April, as 
a result of which the Christian Ministers’ Association in Mahar- 
ashtra was formed to strengthen the life and work of the Church 
in the area. 

The Syrian Church of Malabar has celebrated the centenary 
of the reform movement which did so much to strengthen and 
purify it, initiated by Malpan Abraham Maraman. 

As regards the evangelistic task of the Church, the five 
years’ evangelistic movement launched in the autumn of 1935 
has gone forward steadily. From different parts of the country 
have come in enthusiastic reports of ‘weeks of witness.’ The 
Bombay Representative Christian Council arranged for the 
observance of two weeks in February-March, which were pre- 
ceded by prayer groups and study classes for training volunteer 
‘witnesses.’ In Madras all denominations co-operated in wit- 
nessing, which was also carried into educational institutions. 
From Bengal similar reports have come, and it seems that the 
annual week of witness is becoming an established tradition 
—though more than a mere tradition—in the Church in 
India. More and more, the churches are coming to see that 
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their own life depends on their spending themselves in definite 
evangelism. 

That the Church in India is living in a period of group 
conversions is well known. How long the period will last no one 
can say, which makes it more urgent to use the opportunity 
while there is still time. In Travancore about 8000 Ezhavas, 
settled in fifty-three widely separated centres, have asked for 
teaching and it is hoped to place two workers at each centre. 
The fund of £25,000 for which the Church Missionary Society 
appealed a year ago was fully raised and is being used in the 
dioceses of Dornakal and Travancore to provide teachers and 
to house them in the villages. Muslim and Arya-Samaj mis- 
sionaries have appeared in Travancore, and the former, especi- 
ally, have made many converts among the Madigas. 

In Hyderabad and in Trichinopoly people come pleading 
for teachers, others present themselves well prepared for baptism 
and in defiance of the village head-men. In Central India over 
24,000 Bhils have received baptism in the year. 

In the Firozabad district of the United Provinces a move- 
ment is developing among the Chamars (leather workers) towards 
Christianity. The area has been taken over as a new field of 
work by the National Missionary Society, as the Methodist 
Episcopal Church had to contemplate withdrawal owing to 
lack of funds and personnel. 

Then, from Assam also comes news of what appears to be 
the beginning of a group movement among the outcastes in 
Sylhet and Cachar, among whom the Presbyterian Church of 
Wales has been working for about twenty-five years. These 
people do not suffer from such severe social disabilities as out- 
castes in other parts of India, but would undoubtedly be sub- 
jected to a certain measure of persecution and boycott if they 
became Christian. 

That there are grave dangers inherent in group movements 
towards Christianity is fully recognized. Some of these have 
been pointed out by a missionary of experience who has recently 
revisited North India. He found in certain large areas a church 
desperately in need of revival, with a low level of spiritual life 
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and a high percentage of illiteracy—i.e. it could not be a Bible- 
reading community. It appeared that in these areas large numbers 
of village people, many of Depressed-Class origin, had been 
baptized some years previously, with very little effective shep- 
herding after baptism. 

The need for shepherding as well as the need for the initial 
evangelization was faced at a conference held at Nagpur in 
December 1936 under the auspices of the National Christian 
Council and the chairmanship of the Bishop of Dornakal. Dr 
Mott also was present. The conference met to consider some of 
the issues of Bishop Pickett’s mass movement study, the present 
ferment among many classes of the community and the progress 
of the forward movement in evangelism. The members numbered 
about fifty. While a wide and candid diversity of opinion marked 
the discussions, there was a striking unanimity of conviction 
on the central issue that the blessings of the Gospel of Christ 
must be withheld from none. It was recognized that the validity 
of ‘mass’ or ‘group’ movements had been established, but that 
what applies to the admission of an individual disciple into the 
Christian family applies with equal relevance to the group of 
disciples. The conference agreed that there can be no widening 
of the strait gate of repentance and faith, but there may be 
degrees in the apprehension of these essential conditions. 

At the request of the conference referred to above, a smaller 
conference was held in Nagpur in February. Its object was the 
all-important one of arriving at a common standard in regard 
to the admission of enquirers to church membership, instruction 
before and after baptism, Christian worship and church discipline, 
to serve as a guide especially to those dealing with group con- 
version. The Bishop of Dornakal presided and many churches 
were represented. A common mind was reached and the findings 
were welcomed in many quarters. The National Christian 
Council has made a collection of forms of service in use in 
village congregations, at the request of the conference, to be 
available for any who desire them. 

From various parts of South India, and especially from the 
city of Madras, have come reports of an increase in recent 
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years of independent, itinerant, revivalist preachers and of small 
separatist sects of Indian origin, holding a highly conservative 
theology, suspicious of learning, and with a puritanical outlook 
on life. Both the individual preachers and the groups exercise a 
considerable influence over the rank and file of the Christian 
congregations, although the attitude of pastors and church 
elders towards them is on the whole one of indifference. A 
writer on the subject in three consecutive issues of the Madras 
Guardian pointed out that such an attitude is mistaken, that 
every such phenomenon constitutes a challenge to be accepted, 
and that the Church must be alive to changes and shake itself 
free from traditions and rigidity. 

Owing to restrictions which the German government has 
found it necessary to place on the export of money, the Indian 
churches connected with German missions have been in great 
financial distress. An appeal was issued in the summer on behalf 
of these churches, over the signatures of the chairman and 
secretary of the National Christian Council, leaders of the 
Anglican, Lutheran and Methodist churches and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

Mr J. Merle Davis visited India during the winter of 1936- 
37, in pursuance of his study of the economic basis of the 
Church. As a result, a number of the Christian colleges have 
undertaken specific pieces of research. Studies are being made 
in such matters as village occupations, family budgets, social 
and ceremonial expenditure, marriage customs, indebtedness 
and literacy. 

CuurcH Union.—The third round-table conference on 
Christian reunion in northern India was held in Lucknow in 
April. (The first had been held in Lucknow in 1929, the second 
in Delhi in 1930.) The churches represented were: the Church 
of India, Burma and Ceylon, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Methodist Church of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
Methodist Church of Australasia and the United Church of 
Northern India. The Society of Friends was also represented. 
After much discussion on doctrine, the sacraments, the ministry 
and polity, a basis for negotiation was reached on which all 
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those present could agree, with the exception of the Friends, 
who were unable to subscribe to the statements about the sacra- 
ments and the ministry. (The basis states that the sacraments 
of baptism and the holy communion are means of grace instituted 
by Christ, and that the ministry of the Church has descended 
from Christ and His apostles and continues to derive its authority 
from Him through the Church.) The basis provides for the 
descent of the proposed United Church from all the uniting 
churches. The conference invited the churches represented and 
others which might desire to join to give careful consideration 
to the statement and enter into negotiations for union on that 
basis through officially appointed delegates. A continuation 
committee was nominated. 

As regards church union in southern India, after the set-back 
at the end of 1935 there were not wanting those who took a 
pessimistic view of the possibility of ultimate organic union 
and who advocated some system of federation instead. This, 
however, was not acceptable to leading Christians of the negotiat- 
ing churches, about one hundred of whom, representing many 
walks in life, signed an ‘Appeal to the Churches’ in January, 
refuting a suggestion that the scheme was being imposed on 
India from without, testifying to their conviction that the 
progress already made had been made under the guidance of 
God and appealing for union along the lines indicated in the 
Scheme of Union, ‘with such further modifications as may be 
deemed necessary and may be found mutually acceptable.’ The. 
members of the provincial synod of the Methodist mission in 
southern India in the same month repeated their conviction 
that organic union was the purpose of God, that the Scheme of 
Union afforded the one basis and that they were determined 
not to relax their efforts until union was attained. They recom- 
mended the holding of local joint retreats and conferences. 

The continuation committee of the Joint Committee on 
Church Union in Southern India met in Madras in April and 
drew up plans for furthering a more general understanding of 
the whole matter. These included the publication and wide 
distribution of two pamphlets on the basis and the governing 
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principles of the scheme, regional conferences in the three 
proposed future dioceses and also regional retreats. There is no 
faintest support for any suggestion that work for the proposed 
union will be allowed to drop. 

In the meanwhile there have been one or two moves towards 
the demolition of walls of partition. The India Mission District 
of the Evangelical Synod of North America has applied for 
admission into the United Church of Northern India; and 
negotiations for establishing some measure of intercommunion 
between the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon and the Mar 
Thoma Syrian Church of Malabar were brought to a successful 
conclusion. 

EpucaTIon.—The Indian Christian Colleges Appeal Fund 
of Great Britain closed at the end of July. After expenses were 
paid, the sum of £31,000 had been available for grants. Although 
this sum was far below what had been hoped for, it was yet 
sufficient for substantial grants to be made to the Madras 
Christian College, the new Meston Training College (Madras), 
St Christopher’s College (Madras), Kinnaird College (Lahore) 
and Serampore College, together with a grant to the Central 
Board of Christian Higher Education in India, partly for the 
salary of a secretary, partly for ‘extension and research.’ 

The Central Board has continued to advise and help the 
colleges in developing plans for research; it has approached the 
government with the request to be furnished with the proceed- 
ings of the Central Advisory Board. The question of an applica- 
tion to be represented on the latter is under consideration. 
The report of the survey of Christian high schools was 
published at the close of 1936, and the Central Board was asked 
to help those responsible for the high schools to carry out the 
recommendations. 

Madras Christian College celebrated its centenary in January 
and moved into its new buildings, at ‘Tambaram, twelve miles 
out from the city, in June. The hall system is being adopted. 

The new teachers’ training college for men, referred to 
above as the Meston Training College at Royapettah, Madras, 
was opened on July 1st. There were sixty students during the 
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first session (of whom forty-eight were Christian) and every sign 
that it would rapidly be filled. Following a recommendation of 
the Lindsay Commission, the Church Missionary Society has 
closed the college classes of Noble College, Masulipatam, and 
united them with the Andhra Christian College, Guntur. As in 
the new buildings of the Madras Christian College, the hall 
system is to be developed and a ‘Noble Hall’ is projected in 
which the traditions of the college will be carried on. Following 
the example of the Madras college, Forman Christian College 
and the Kinnaird College for women, both in Lahore, are 
planning to move out from the city into more spacious sur- 
roundings. The Allahabad Christian College had a successful 
year. With government grants, on account of research work 
undertaken on behalf of the government, and with gifts from 
American donors the college was able to surmount the grave 
financial difficulties which had threatened to limit its work a 
year previously. 

A hostel for Christian women students in Poona was started 
at the close of 1936 by the Missionary Settlement for University 
Women, with local help. The hostel has accommodation for 
fifteen only, non-Christian students being accepted if there is 
room. The hostel provides a centre for student Christian work. 

All that has been said above refers to university education. 
To come to other grades, with Dr Laubach’s visit in the winter 
of 1936-37 great attention began to be directed to the subject 
of adult literacy, which his methods have brought upon the 
horizon of what is possible, and a lively enthusiasm has been 
kindled among both Christians and non-Christians. The Panjab 
Christian Council was the first to launch a literacy campaign. 
Material for beginners’ lessons in Persian Panjabi, Urdu and 
Gurmukhi has been prepared. Basic vocabularies have been 
made in Hindi, Urdu and Panjabi, and others will follow. A 
set of lessons for adults in Hindi has been drawn up. The 
Department of Education is co-operating in the campaign. 

Before Dr Laubach left India in March, a conference on 
adult literacy met with him at Nagpur and considered from 
many angles the whole subject. It was recognized as an integral 
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part of evangelism among the masses of the illiterate; the 
obstacles to learning inherent in ignorance, low vitality or 
apathy were faced; the necessity for drawing up a few short 
intelligence tests was arranged for; the existence of powerful 
incentives to learn—practical, cultural, patriotic, religious—was 
pointed out, and teachers were urged to search eagerly for any 
motives which might spur an illiterate man on to learn; the 
need for a fuller knowledge of Indian villagers’ psychology was 
admitted and passed on to the Christian colleges as a subject 
for research, thus harnessing the help of the highest educational 
grade to the necessities of the lowest. This Nagpur conference 
gathered up the thought and experience of regional literacy 
conferences which had been held earlier at Jubbulpore, Moga 
and Bombay. Altogether, the solution of this problem is being 
directed along wise lines. Educationists are being set free in 
the different areas to direct or co-ordinate teaching experiments 
along Dr Laubach’s lines, and government provincial educational 
departments are showing interest and co-operating. A corre- 
spondent in September writes of the enthusiasm in villages of 
the Dornakal diocese, where a most encouraging mass literacy 
campaign is being carried on (among, it may be noted, those 
Untouchable communities whose intelligence was recently rated 
by Mr Gandhi as no higher than that of cows). The value to 
the Church of having its whole membership able to read the 
Bible cannot be too highly stressed, and this goal is now seen 
to be attainable. 

The proposal to introduce the adult school movement into 
India, mentioned in last year’s survey, has been fulfilled in the 
organization of the Indian Adult Education Society at Delhi, by 
some staff members of St Stephen’s College and others. A local 
college has been formed and hopes are entertained for provincial 
organizations and final federation into a national organization. 

The development of broadcasting supplies an element in 
village education which is coming to the fore. As yet it is in its 
early stages and suffers, as some hold, from being entirely de- 
pendent on the government. But whether control is transferred 
to an independent corporation or not, the educational possi- 
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bilities are being recognized. China has shown its possibilities 
also as an evangelistic medium. 

Vocational education has been increasingly occupying the 
attention of educationists in India. The Mysore and Madras 
governments are contemplating radical changes in their educa- 
tional systems with a view to providing more vocational training. 
The Christian schools have also been reorganizing their curricula 
with the same object. An example may be taken from the 
Pasumalai Teachers’ Training College, where ‘occupational 
squads’ were started in 1937, giving six hours a week to training 
such as carpentry, book-binding, masonry, soap-making. 

Two officials of the Board of Education in London during 
1937 made a study of vocational education in British India, at 
the invitation of the government, and in their report advised 
that such education should be expanded only with due regard 
to the development of organized industry. They also pointed 
out that it should aim at the cultivation of flexibility of mind 
and other personal qualities which are as much moral as in- 
tellectual. They recommended that not only in the lower stages 
of technical education should instruction be given in the ver- 
nacular, but that as far as possible the same policy should be 
followed throughout the secondary schools, English having 
only the place of a compulsory first language. There is much in 
the report for Christian educators in India to study. 

The new Indian ministries are eager to develop the educa- 
tional services, and the Christian schools and colleges are await- 
ing events with deep interest. The Premier and Minister of 
Education of Bombay (a former student of Wilson College) has 
announced his intention of transferring all government-managed 
high schools and middle schools for boys to other agencies 
within the next few years, and to review the whole educational 
policy in the presidency. None of the ministers of education 
seems prepared to plunge into new and ambitious schemes, and 
reorganization and survey will precede any large-scale extension. 
But the extension of the compulsion clause to girls and the 
raising of the school age are already being taken in hand. 

The Henry Martyn School of Islamics at Lahore conducted 
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several extension courses during the year: one for Indian ministers 
at Lucknow in February, followed by the annual series of 
lectures at Bishop’s College (Calcutta) and Serampore, a four 
weeks’ school at Mussoorie in May-June and another at Landour 
in August. During the present winter two missionaries of the 
China Inland Mission on their way to work among Muslims in 
Inland China are taking a course at the school—a fact which 
emphasizes its usefulness for the Far East as well as for India. 

An appeal was launched in London in November, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on behalf of the Anglo-Indian 
schools, in view of the increasing poverty of the community. 

NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CouNcIL.—The Council is so closely 
bound up with the work of the Church, especially in group 
evangelism and the adult literacy movement, that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to consider its work apart from the Church. 
The seventh biennial meeting of the Council was held in Nagpur 
at the close of 1936, immediately following the ‘mass movement’ 
conference described on p. 37. The Council had before it 
information gathered at the above conference, in addition to a 
number of regional studies and Bishop Pickett’s mass movement 
survey. Dr Mott was present at the conference. 

Regarding Christian evangelism, the Council decided to 
issue a statement recording a conviction that the present situa- 
tion constitutes a call to the Church in India for re-dedication 
to the service of Christ, and containing seven practical proposals, 
of which the following is a summary: Retreats, conferences and 
inter-visitation should be arranged for workers; large numbers 
of voluntary workers should be enlisted and trained; readjust- 
ment of available forces should be made in some areas; every 
effort should be made to remove illiteracy in the Church; the 
help of the older churches should still be sought in training 
young members of the Church; the secretariat of the National 
Christian Council should be strengthened in order that one 
member may be free to further this work; co-operation on the 
part of all branches of the Church should be developed, an 
essential for undertaking this work adequately. 

The statement closed with a request for prayer on behalf 
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of those who are groping towards the light and also for the 
Church in India, called to a work so full of difficulty and danger. 

In accordance with the proposals concerning the secretariat, 
the Rev. F. Whittaker, of the Methodist Missionary Society, 
Hyderabad State, has been appointed to a secretaryship of the 
Council with special charge for evangelistic and mass move- 
ment work; and Dr Manikam, vice-principal of the Andhra 
Christian College, Guntur, has been appointed to give half 
his time to the Central Board of Christian Higher Education 
and half to the Council with particular charge of literature. 

In view of the great and growing opportunities before the 
Council, its financial situation of decreasing revenue is a source 
of some anxiety. An appeal was made to supporting bodies both 
within and without India to take steps to secure from their 
constituencies contributions sufficient to enable the Council to 
serve the needs of the Christian movement for which it came 
into being. 

Preparatory work for the International Missionary Council 
meeting has been most thoroughly undertaken. Groups were 
formed to discuss subjects under the five main themes in their 
particular relevance to India, different officers of the Council 
being responsible for getting the various subjects discussed and 
for gathering up the results. Over forty booklets to guide dis- 
cussion were prepared. The decision to hold the meeting of the 
International Missionary Council in India in the cold weather 
of 1938, arrived at in November, was received with great 
satisfaction, and plans were put into train at once. 

MepicaL Work.—The subject of the bearing of medical 
missions on the life of the Church is being studied by groups 
connected with the Christian Medical Association, in prepara- 
tion for the meeting of the International Missionary Council in 
1938. The scope of the subject includes the need for co-opera- 
tion between doctors and clergy, the Christian attitude to 
indigenous systems of treatment, the question of self-support 
of mission hospitals, and relations with government and local 
authorities. Papers have been written and sent to missionary 
doctors and nurses for discussion in study groups, whose con- 
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clusions would be gathered together. Closely related to the 
above studies have been the preparations for the visit of Dr 
Edward Hume of China from September to the end of the 
year to study medical missions in India, paid at the invitation 
of the Association. Local conferences at eight centres were 
held, at which problems of medical work were discussed with 
Dr Hume, who also held a consultation with the Association 
regarding the plans for a Union Christian Medical College in 
India, which have been a matter of thought and discussion for 
some years. 

Among new medical ventures during the year were the 
building of the Moorshead Memorial Hospital (not yet com- 
pleted) at Udayagiri in the Kond hills by the Baptist Missionary 
Society and the launching of a second floating dispensary for 
the Travancore backwaters by the Church Missionary Society. 
A proposed extension of the work of the Mission to Lepers at 
Naini (Allahabad) was held up by the sudden death in September 
of the doctor in charge. 

LITERATURE.—A dictionary of the Bible in Hindi, the com- 
pilation of which has taken about ten years, and to which a 
number of scholars, both Indian and foreign, have contributed 
their time and learning, has been completed. It is being published 
by the Northern India Tract and Book Society of Allahabad. 

The provision of suitable literature for use in evangelism is 
being carefully considered by the secretaries of the National 
Christian Council, who are making a survey of what is already 
in use for enquirers among the Depressed Classes, for pastors 
and workers among such classes, and for converts. The Malaya- 
lam area (Travancore and Cochin) is showing great vigour 
in literature publication. For the first time a grant has been 
made to the literature committee in Orissa towards the support 
of a literature worker. It is reported from Sind that Christian 
books meet with a remarkable welcome, but that the lack of 
writers and translators is keenly felt. 

The report for 1936 of the Indian Literature Fund makes 
it clear that in all the major language areas of India, Burma and 
Ceylon a competent body, representing the different churches 
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and missions, is in charge of the work, and that everywhere the 
production of literature is closely related to the forward evan- 
gelistic movement. 

A dispute between two sections of the Bombay Tract and 
Book Society, which had persisted for three or four years, was 
happily resolved at a reunion of the Society held in May, after 
a new constitution was adopted. It is fully hoped that the 
Society will now go forward to its task in the strength of 
unity. 

The motor caravan of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
was on tour throughout Western India in the cold weather of 
1936-37. In all, over ten thousand books were sold, and numerous 
addresses and informal talks were given. 

INDIANS OversEAS.—Indians both in Zanzibar and in India 
were profoundly disappointed in the outcome of the negotiations 
between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the repre- 
sentatives of the Government of India regarding the clove 
trade. The monopoly both of purchase and of export secured 
to the Clove Growers’ Association will inevitably, in Indian 
opinion, eliminate eventually the small Indian grower. Bills on 
the ownership of land and on indebtedness also appeared to the 
Indian to discriminate against him. 

The bills to place certain restrictions on Asiatics in the 
Union of South Africa, which aroused considerable protest, 
both in South Africa and India, have been dropped. 

A note on Indians in the Fiji Islands will be found on p. 85. 

The Council of State has unanimously passed a resolution 
urging the protection of Indian interests in Fiji, British Guiana 
and Trinidad. One point brought forward was that education 
was backward among the Indians in these territories owing to 
their unwillingness to send their children to ‘proselytizing 
institutions,’ for education was largely controlled by missionaries. 


BuRMA 


A national student conference was planned for December 21st 
to 28th in Rangoon (too late for any report to be given here), 
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to celebrate the semi-jubilee of the founding of the Student 
Christian Movement of India, Burma and Ceylon in 1912. 

Proposals have been made to establish in Burma an institute 
on the lines of the Tao Fong Shan in Hong-kong (p. 16); also to 
found a Christian library in Rangoon, with reading and lecture 
rooms. 

Christians are taking an active part in the new government. 
Besides several Christians in the House of Representatives, two 
(one a medical woman) are in the Senate and one is a cabinet 
minister. The government as a whole reflects in its personnel 
the Buddhist character of the country; its future attitude to 
Christian institutions and work has not yet become apparent. 

One of the chief developments of the American Baptist 
mission in recent years has been along the lines of village uplift. 
An educationist and a doctor have been released for work in rural 
areas, and Judson College (Rangoon) has maintained its weekly 
and bi-weekly visits to a number of villages in the neighbourhood. 

For the past six years the Methodist Missionary Society has 
been at work among the employees of the oil companies at 
Chauk. Regular services in different languages are held at a 
union church, and small Christian communities have been built 
up. The Burmese have formed a young men’s society among 
themselves and are doing a good deal of personal evangelism. 


CEYLON 


The Student Christian Movement in Ceylon has been 
particularly active in the forward movement in evangelism 
launched by the National Christian Council two years ago, and 
has carried on work of different types, such as week-end camps, 
students’ services and meetings for teachers, among students. 
The Jaffna Christian Union, which appointed a full-time worker 
among the Depressed Classes in 1936, added a second in 1937. 

The relief work undertaken by the churches and missions 
during the malaria epidemic and the floods which followed it, a 
year or two ago, established relations of friendship and con- 
fidence which removed much antagonism to Christianity. 
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CENTRAL ASIA 


IX the last survey it was reported that the new Dalai Lama 

had been identified, that a child manifesting the expected 
signs had been discovered in South Kokonor. The report was 
officially confirmed in July 1937 and officially contradicted in 
Lhasa in August. 

The Moravian missionaries working in Ladakh (Little Tibet) 
report the opening of a ‘Gospel inn’ at their Kyelang station, 
where travellers can find refreshment of soul as well as of body. 
A house has been obtained at Leh for the same purpose. When 
the missionary publisher of the Kyelang Newspaper was on 
furlough in 1936 the paper perforce stopped publication. On 
return to his field the missionary was transferred to Leh, and 
has now obtained permission from the Wazir of Ladakh to 
publish a Christian monthly—the Ladakh Herald—probably 
issuing from the most lofty press in the world, for Leh is 11,500 
feet above sea-level. Moravian missionaries—a small company 
of five, at three stations—go bravely on with their work in their 
isolated region, and are full of hope as they see catechists 
gradually taking on new responsibilities. A great joy has been 
the installation of a wireless set, the batteries of which will be 
charged by a wind-driven apparatus which will also provide a 
measure of electric light. 

In Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan) fighting broke out during 
the summer and General Mahmud left for Kashmir. The 
outcome was that the Tungan leader, General Ma Ho-san, 
took Kashgar, while ithe Chinese who owned allegiance to 
Urumchi held out (with Russian aid) in the new city some miles 
distant. Yarkand was no longer under the provincial government 
control in September but had fallen away to Ma Ho-san. This 
seems to imply that Russian influence has decreased in the 
province. Later, however, it was learned that General Ma also 
had left for Kashmir. 

Members of the China Inland Mission have revisited towns 
and oases at which they had previously stayed. They found 
most of the small halting-places destroyed and scenes of destruc- 

4 
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tion everywhere. Conditions for missionary work were difficult, 
there being everywhere complete surveillance of the missionary’s 
movements; free travel was strictly limited owing to road 
permits being needed. A great change is taking place in regard 
to education; hundreds of Muslim girls are being sent to Russian 
Turkestan for training. Russian is taught in the schools and 
specialized training is in the hands of capable Russian instructors. 


THE NEAR EAST 
GENERAL 


‘TH biennial meeting of the Near East Christian Council 

was held at Alexandria in March. Dr Mott was present. 
In accordance with a previous plan, five representatives from the 
ancient oriental churches and five from the evangelical indigenous 
churches were invited, of whom several sent delegates. Three 
main studies had been followed since the previous meeting of 
the Council: namely, the deepening of a missionary spirit in the 
indigenous churches, an examination of the purpose, motives 
and methods of evangelism, and the question of religious 
freedom. It was agreed to continue these studies. In addition, 
the committee for Jewish work undertook the study of the 
position of Jewish converts in the Church. The report of a 
survey of thirty-three schools which had been made in the area 
was presented to the meeting by the committee on education, 
and arising from the report and the discussion on it, this com- 
mittee has undertaken an enquiry into the bearing of education 
on the upbuilding of the Church in the whole Near East area. 
Groups of day and Sunday-school teachers, central education 
committees and councils are studying differing aspects of the 
subject during the winter. This study is a line of preparation for 
the meeting of the International Missionary Council in 1938. 
The Central Literature Committee for Muslims (which functions 
also as the literature committee of the Near East Christian 
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Council) presented plans for extending its work both geographic- 
ally and topically. The office of this committee has been moved 
from Cairo to Jerusalem. The meeting approved the recom- 
mendations of the medical committee, that the medical missions 
of the area should specialize on tuberculosis and eye diseases, 
on preventive medicine and child welfare. It was agreed to 
promote in all the churches and missions in the area a movement 
for deepening spiritual life and encouraging evangelism. 

Closer relationship and better understanding with the 
oriental churches has been steadily growing. There is a large 
population at Wad Medani, on the Blue Nile, composed of 
members of these different churches, who meet together in 
worship under the Anglican chaplain. In the Sudan the Fellow- 
ship of Unity has helped support the girls’ high school at 
Khartum, which has been so successful that a similar ‘unity ° 
high school’ for boys is being proposed, to which, if started, the 
Fellowship has promised support. 

German missions in the Near East have had less trouble in 
carrying on than in some other areas, but the Syrian and the 
Armenian orphanages have not been without difficulties. 


TURKEY 


Three amendments to the constitution were adopted by the 
Kamutay (Grand National Assembly) in February. Article 1, 
which establishes a republican form of government, includes the 
principles of the Republican Peoples’ Party. They are nationalism, 
democracy, evolutionism (adaptation to circumstances), laicism 
(separation of Church and state) and ‘étatism’ (state ownership 
or control of communications, industries, mines and so on). 
Article 74 permits the expropriation of large rural properties for 
distribution among the peasants..Article 75, which guarantees 
religious freedom, is not to apply to certain religious sects which 
are suspected of holding secret meetings for performing their 
rites. The Kamutay also adopted an amendment giving formal 
approval to the one-party system, and establishing as a funda- 
mental principle of the republic a form of state socialism. 

These enactments do not closely affect the work of. Christian 
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missions, but it is otherwise with a new law on religious founda- 
tions, which requires the administration of any religious property 
whatsoever by one or more qualified individuals, agreed to by 
the vakouf administration. This means that communal property 
will now be administered by persons responsible to the state. 
This may limit the support by the Christian communities of 
their religious and charitable institutions. 

The modernizing of Turkish life proceeds steadily and 
rapidly. A school of dramatics has been opened in Ankara 
(Angora) and a musical festival was held in the summer in 
Istanbul. Nothing could better illustrate the movement of 
Turkey away from orthodox Islam, to which music and the 
drama are alike anathema. Add to this the introduction of 
military instruction into girls’ schools and colleges and the fact 
of an airwoman’s presence and active participation in the military 
expedition against a revolt of Kurdish tribes, and the picture 
is even more arresting. 

Since religious instruction is forbidden in all schools, the 
young generation is growing up with no knowledge of Islam— 
which means no knowledge of any religion. The difficulties for 
the American Board remain great. If an adult asks for informa- 
tion about Christianity it may be given, and the missionary tries 
to share with such a one something of his faith. But the more 
usual approach, especially among the younger men, is a desire to 
learn about the ‘philosophy’ of Jesus Christ, and some have come 
at least to recognize and hold on to Christian spiritual values. 

A Christian atmosphere may be diffused even through a 
‘secular’ school or hospital, and the Board is using all the oppor- 
tunities these present. There came into force during the year new 
labour legislation forbidding factory employment for children 
under sixteen. This automatically increased pressure on the 
schools and opened up further opportunities for Christian 
educationists; for in spite of all the efforts of the government 
to provide education, a large percentage of Turkish children of 
school age still have no chance to attend school. Christians in 
Turkey to-day are trying to demonstrate through Christ-like 
work done in a Christ-like spirit, that the Christian possesses 
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something of infinite worth; something, too, which Turkey needs, 
if the republic is to develop into a strong and noble state. 


SYRIA 


The year 1937 opened on a dispute between France and 
Turkey over the political future of the province of Alexandretta 
in northern Syria. France had signed treaties with both Syria 
and Lebanon in 1936, by which both should become independent 
at the end of three years.! The Turkish government held that as 
the population of Alexandretta was largely composed of Turkish- 
speaking people who considered themselves Turks, it should not 
be placed under Syrian (i.e. Arab) rule; and that in any case the 
inclusion of the province in an independent Syria after France 
should have surrendered the mandate in 1939 would not be 
justified, as the circumstances in which it was included in the 
mandated territory would have changed radically. The dispute 
was referred in December 1936 to a special session of the Council 
of the League of Nations, which appointed three observers to 
examine the situation on the spot, and to report to the ordinary 
session of the Council in January. As a result, an agreement was 
reached by which the province still forms part of the Syrian 
state but is placed under a special régime giving it complete 
internal autonomy. It will keep in close touch with the League 
through a High Commissioner appointed by the League Council. 
The settlement was received with great satisfaction in Turkey, 
but in Syria with strikes and anti-Turkish demonstrations. 

The Arab population was in full accord with the Palestinian 
Arabs in resenting the proposals for the partition of Palestine, 
and the Syrian government gave encouragement to the Pan-Arab 
Congress held at Bludan (near Damascus) in September to 
discuss Arab opposition to Zionism. 

More disturbing to missionary work than political matters 
has been the devaluation of the franc, which led to much con- 
fusion in business matters. This gave occasion for a great rise in 


' The treaty with Syria was ratified in Damascus on December 27th, 1936, but still 
awaits ratification by France. 
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prices and the cost of living and caused considerable hardship to 
the poorer members of the community. 

The Danish Mission to the Orient has opened a new church 
at Hafar, but financial difficulties have led to the closing of the 
Danish work among Armenians in Beirut, though industrial and 
evangelistic work among Armenian women have been carried 
on. The Swiss Society of Ghazir has helped Armenian village 
colonies by placing nurses among them. The Armenian churches 
are taking increased responsibility for carrying on their own 
work. After long discussion the Armenian Evangelical Union 
has decided to make Aleppo College a co-operative educational 
institution. 

The American University of Beirut celebrated its seventieth 
anniversary during the year. Last year’s survey mentioned the 
proposed transfer of International College from Izmir (Smyrna) 
to Beirut. This has been accomplished and the college has been 
affiliated to the American University for an experimental period 
of five years. The social and welfare work promoted by the 
university and the Junior College for Women have been developed 
and a distinctly increased interest in religious matters is noted 
both among the villagers and in the city. This is reflected in the 
sales of Arabic Bibles and Scripture portions from the Beirut book- 
shop, which in the year 1936-37 were the largest yet recorded. 

A tribute to the educational work of missions in Syria was 
seen in a circular sent by the minister of national education in 
Lebanon to all private schools, asking for suggestions as to how 
the government curriculum might be improved, especially in 
developing national unity. 

The American Presbyterian hospital at Deir ez-Zor was 
for a while without a medical officer, but under the care of a 
ministerial missionary and his wife, a nurse; but a new medical 
officer from America took over the work during the year. The 
Edinburgh Medical Mission has started a branch of child welfare 
and the British Syria Mission has been able to increase its number 
of district nurses and its village itineration. The synod of Syria 
and Lebanon is gradually assuming greater responsibilities in 
both administration and finance. 
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PALESTINE AND T'RANSJORDAN 


The unhappy history of Palestine during the last few years 
is already well known throughout the world. The conflict between 
Arab and Jew, neither willing to compromise on the place each 
community should have in Palestine, growing more and more 
antagonistic and bitter as bloodshed sealed enmity, is a problem 
not yet solved nor seemingly likely to be solved in the near 
future. It has been exacerbated by the growth of anti-Semitism 
in Europe and of Arab nationalism in the Near East. The report 
of the Royal Commission, sent out in 1936 to examine the 
situation and make recommendations for the removal of griev- 
ances and prevention of their recurrence, if legitimate grievances 
of either Arabs or Jews were found to exist, reported in July. 
The commissioners made it clear that in their view the under- 
lying causes of the disturbances which broke out in April 1936 
(and have been practically continuous ever since) lay in the 
mandate for Palestine itself, and they recommended the drastic 
‘surgical operation’ of partition. The suggested partition would 
provide a Jewish state from the Syrian border to some fifteen 
miles south of Jaffa, including the western half of the Sea of 
Galilee, but narrowing south of the Sea to a ten-mile wide 
stretch along the sea coast. The Arab state would include the 
rest of Palestine and all Transjordan, except for a mandatory 
enclave enclosing Jerusalem and Bethlehem and having a 
corridor to the Mediterranean at Jaffa. The British govern- 
ment approved the commission’s recommendations, but, after 
the subsequent discussions held in Parliament, suggested the 
appointment of a further body to visit Palestine and negotiate 
with both races as to boundaries, financial arrangements and so 
forth. The matter was brought before a special session of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, which, in reporting to the 
Council of the League of Nations, suggested the formation of 
self-governing cantons for Jews and Arabs under a British 
mandate, or two mandates under British control until each was 
ready for self-government. The Council of the League adopted a 
resolution agreeing to the British government’s carrying out the 
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study of Palestine’s status while concentrating on a solution 
involving the partition of the territory. 

It may be said that the proposals pleased no one, and were 
received with protests varying in heat by pro-Jew or pro-Arab 
individuals and organizations far beyond the borders of Palestine. 
Disturbances continued, terrorism, chiefly on the part of the 
Arabs, grew in violence until British authorities on October 1st 
declared the Higher Arab Committee illegal and deported five 
of its leaders. The Grand Mufti was deprived of his offices and 
has left Palestine. The future cannot be predicted. 

A writer in this Review for October, looking at the situation 
from the point of view of the Church, drew attention to the 
commissioners’ tribute to the Christian schools, where Arab, 
Jew and Christian live and work together harmoniously—a 
policy precluded for the government by articles in the mandate 
providing for separate schools for Jews and Arabs, thus per- 
petuating communal division. The writer did not regret the 
proposed exclusion of Jerusalem from both Jewish and Arab 
territory, on the grounds that it would give a chance ‘to make 
the Holy City what it ought to be: a focus of religion, Christian, 
Muslim and Jewish, under an administration that ought to be 
Christian enough to develop the best in all of them.’ The article 
went on to point out that, under the partition scheme, missions 
to Jews would probably be more difficult and missions to 
Muslims more cramped. Christian schools might need re- 
grouping and would be less well attended in the Jewish area, 
where hospitals, too, would have little or no scope. With the pro- 
posed independent Jewish state, the question arises whether there 
should be a local Christian Church of Eretz Israel. 

The schools have certainly been one of the greatest Christian 
influences in the country and 1937 saw many new developments. 
The foundation stone of St Luke’s school for boys in Haifa 
was laid on April gth. This school has taken the place of the 
Scots College at Safed. The Church of Scotland for various 
reasons had to close this College in 1934 and the Bishop took 
over responsibility for it in the autumn of that year, with the 
intention of moving it to Haifa when a suitable site could be 
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obtained and buildings erected. This has now been accomplished 
and the school reopened at Haifa. There are already 195 boys, 
and more classrooms are projected. The headmaster of Safed for 
many years is in charge. Then the Church Missionary Society’s 
girls’ school at Amman has moved to new buildings and a new 
boys’ school has been opened in the same city, temporarily in 
the old buildings of the girls’ school and later in its own new 
premises. St Mary’s House, the junior boys’ department of 
St George’s school, Jerusalem, has been reorganized and 
enlarged; and an assembly hall has been added to the Jerusalem 
Girls’ College. A joint Orthodox-Anglican school for girls has 
been opened at El Husn, Transjordan; this is in accordance with 
the wish of the Anglican Church in Palestine to co-operate with 
the Orthodox Church and to assist in its educational work 
where—as in this case—it is desired. The Church Missions to 
Jews girls’ school at Jaffa was reopened in October. 

The influence of Christian schools was strikingly illustrated 
at an old girls’ reunion held at Jerusalem Girls’ College in April. 
Nearly fifty attended—Arabs (Christian and Muslim), Jews, 
Armenians, Greeks and one Assyrian. The absence of racial 
friction which was a feature of their school days proved to have 
been completely preserved, and the greatest good fellowship 
prevailed. 

As regards medical work, the Moravian Mission celebrated 
in June the fiftieth year of its present leper home in Jerusalem; 
though work had been carried on in a smaller building for twenty 
years previously. Eighty patients can be accommodated, but the 
matron thankfully reports that the incidence of leprosy has so 
greatly declined that they seldom have had more than twenty 
or thirty in recent years. The Church Missionary Society’s 
hospital at Amman is being rebuilt on a new site and the Arab 
government of Transjordan has offered generous financial help 
towards it. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the reconstitution of the bishopric 
of Jerusalem and the founding of the Jerusalem and the East 
Mission was celebrated in England on June 17th (London) and 
November 8th (Leeds). 
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IRAN 


‘I have to-day doubled the population of my kingdom,’ 
is the remark attributed to the Shah when the abolition of the 
veil brought women and girls into public life. The order had been 
made in 1936 and the schoolgirls and many among the younger 
women had followed it. It was suddenly made absolute in 
February 1937. The immediate consequence has been that 
careers of all sorts have been thrown open to girls and women: 
nurses and stenographers are in great demand and the need for 
teachers has increased. Education, even before the emancipation 
of the women, was rapidly developing; now the demand for 
schools is urgent. The University of Teheran has begun to admit 
women students, and the Sage College for Women in Teheran 
(American Presbyterian) is developing its work considerably. 

There is a great opportunity before the Church. Christian 
Iranian teachers are beginning to take a wider share in education; 
women missionaries are sought by Iranian women for their 
advice regarding western costume, and friendships thus made 
are cemented; families can come together to church and can be 
visited as a group. The Iranian element in the church councils 
is increasing, the Church is moving steadily towards Iranian 
control and the missionaries recognize that their chief task now 
is to train Irani leaders. The work of the Church is, however, 
affected by military conscription which takes all the younger 
men for two years’ military service, and they tend to move away 
from Christian influence. 

Progress has been made towards union between the Anglican 
and Presbyterian churches and joint conferences have been held. 
Each church sends delegates to any special meetings held by 
the other, and joint summer schools and missions have been 
arranged. The new national spirit is itself beginning to weld 
the Presbyterian and Anglican Irani Christians—of whom there 
are about one thousand—into one body, and with the rapid 
development of communications by road and rail, intercourse 
between the two areas of mission work is facilitated. It is con- 
fidently hoped that union will not be long delayed. 
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IRAQ 


After all the plans which have been pvt forward for resettling 
the remnant of the Assyrians in some country outside Iraq, it 
is most disappointing to chronicle that no agreement has been 
reached. There is much justification for Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
statement in a letter to The Times (Oct. 18th) that the abandon- 
ment of the plan for Assyrian migration 


illustrates how enormously feebler Christian sentiment is than nationalist 
sentiment. If the Assyrians had been Englishmen . . . the thing would have been 
done in a fortnight. . . . Where there is a will there is a way; but when the will 
is only stimulated by Christian and not by nationalist sentiment there is no way. 

General Bagir Sidgi, who was responsible for the massacre 
of the Assyrians in Mosul in 1933 and who in 1936 had seized 
power in Baghdad, was himself assassinated in August. His 
dictatorship had lasted but ten months. 

The educational work of the American Presbyterian mission 
in Mosul, carried on in connexion with a girls’ hostel, has had to 
be given up for lack of a missionary, but the hostel continues to 
function. The evangelist in charge of the Mosul bookshop 
reports a diminution of opposition to Christianity among the 
students who visit it. The shop itself is a means of spreading 
Christian influence over a wide area, and there seem indications 
that seed sown in Iraq is germinating. 

The building of St George’s church, Baghdad, has been 
completed and it was dedicated by the Bishop in Jerusalem on 
March 6th. It commemorates the British officers and men 
who fell in Iraq in the world war. The service was attended 
among others by the Armenian Prelate for Iraq, an Assyrian 
bishop, a Syrian Jacobite priest, a German pastor from Beirut 
and a lay reader of the local Anglican native congregation. 


ARABIA 


The coming of the oil industry has had a great influence on 
the work of the Reformed Church in America at the head of 
the Persian Gulf. The European and American community at 
Bahrein alone numbers between 300 and 350, employed by the 
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Standard Oil Co. of California which has the concession. The 
medical services of the mission have been in requisition by the 
Company, which has also given employment to large numbers 
of young Arabs, including Christians. But the non-churchgoing 
habits of the Westerners are a puzzle and a stumbling-block to 
the young Christian community. Nevertheless, that community 
is slowly growing. The medical work of the mission is steadily 
expanding, the hospital at Bahrein being the first on the Gulf to 
install an X-ray plant; and a new hospital for women is being built 
in Koweit. Medical tours are frequently made in different parts 
of the country. Schools are also increasing in popularity. 

At the invitation of the Imam Yahya of the Yemen, the 
Church of Scotland mission has set free a doctor and his wife 
(also a doctor) for two years for work among his people, at his 
expense. Everywhere in Arabia medical practice can open—and 
is opening—formerly closed doors. 

There has been a good deal of exploration by travellers in the 
Hadramaut recently, and communications are being developed 
rapidly. Motor-cars will soon displace camels, we are told. A 
missionary tour has already been made and there are hopes 
that new work may be started. 

The Danish Church mission at Aden has applied for mem- 
bership in the Near East Christian Council and been gladly 
welcomed to it. 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 


The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, which recognized Egypt as a 
sovereign independent state, came into effect with the exchange 
of ratifications in December 1936. An application for member- 
ship of the League of Nations was made in March 1937 by 
Egypt which was formally admitted a member on May 26th. 
Shortly before, at Montreux, an international conference con- 
vened by the Egyptian government had taken place, its purpose 
being twofold: to obtain the consent of twelve powers to the 
abolition of their consular jurisdiction in criminal cases, and the 
reorganization on a new basis of the mixed courts during a period 
of transition, which is not to exceed twelve years. The conference 
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attained both its aims with unexpected celerity and in a spirit of 
goodwill; and so the capitulations which have been so unpopular 
to modern Egyptians have quietly vanished and a new order is 
established. 

In answer to enquiries made concerning the status of missions 
under the new régime, the Egyptian Prime Minister gave an 
assurance that educational, medical and charitable institutions 
shall be free to continue carrying on their activities, subject to 
certain reasonable conditions, in any case until the end of the 
transitional period; freedom of worship is also guaranteed. 

The declared policy of the Egyptian government comprises 
a number of progressive measures of medical, social and educa- 
tional development, but there are difficulties in raising the large 
sums of money needed. The importance placed by Christian 
organizations on work among students is seen to be justified now 
when so many men of integrity are needed in every department 
as administrators. There has been much political unrest among 
students during the year, the reasons for which are not clear. 

It would not be true to suppose that the eyes of all Egypt 
were directed forward. There has been a suggestion in the 
press that the time is suitable for the restoration of the caliphate, 
which should be secured to Egypt. There has also been a vigorous 
opposition on the part of leaders in Al Azhar University to the 
proposal to abolish the Sharia courts (which administer Islamic 
law) and amalgamate them with the national courts. A weighty 
committee of scholars under the chairmanship of the Grand 
Mufti has started work on a modern commentary of the Koran, 
preparatory to its translation into modern languages, but this 
is a course which was practically forced on Al Azhar by the 
modern-minded. As mentioned in our last survey, the trans- 
lation is to be made at government expense. 

The Evangelical Church in Egypt, which has grown from 
the work of the United Presbyterian Church, celebrated its 
seventy-fifth year in March.! The chief question with which it—as 
other churches—is concerned is the evangelization of the Muslims. 


1 An article on the growth of this Church appeared in the issue of this Review for 
October 1937. 
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The fact that there has not been more progress among Muslims 
is, indeed, occupying the thought of the Near East Christian 
Council to a great degree, and earnest and prayerful study 
continues to be made into the causes. 

The foundation stone of the new Anglican cathedral in 
Cairo was laid late in November 1936 and building has been 
in progress throughout 1937. 

Its first camp for Arabic-speaking boys has been held by 
the Egypt General Mission at the seaside. Five of the twenty- 
three who came were Muslims, the remainder chiefly Copts. 

The Nile Mission Press has had to leave its old quarters 
but has found a most suitable new site. The new buildings will 
include a hall which will be of great service for conferences and 
other meetings held in Cairo. The first six months of the year 
saw a record number of tracts distributed by the Press. 

Reference was made above (p. 51) to the good progress of 
the girls’ high school in Khartum. Medical work at Omdurman 
continued to grow, and the orderly who was baptized in 1936 
has stood firm in the face of opposition. The bookshop opened a 
year or two ago has had most encouraging results and some of 
the young men who have visited it have also sought help in 
personal problems. 

After having for long been invited to begin work among 
the Anuaks of the North Sudan, funds have now been specially 
contributed for the purpose and the United Presbyterian mission 
has started work. For financial reasons, however, it has been 
found necessary to close a number of schools, but the boys’ home 
and the agricultural school at Gereif have been retained. 


ABYSSINIA 


The election and investiture of a new metropolitan of the 
Coptic Church in Abyssinia, on December Ist, seems to indicate 
its separation from the mother Church in Egypt. The Coptic 
authorities in Cairo hold that the nornination is void. 

Many of the evangelical missionaries have been expelled 
from Abyssinia and the Italian Foreign Minister has stated to 
the British Ambassador in Rome that no non-Italian of any 
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religious communion will be permitted to engage in educational 
work; but some hope was held out that proposals from missions 
to undertake ‘humanitarian and welfare work’ might perhaps 
receive consideration. The representative of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society was expelled in July, but his wife remained 
in Addis Ababa and the work of printing and distribution was 
continued. The Abyssinian workers of the Church Missions to 
Jews among the Falashas are carrying on since the removal of 
the European missionaries. 

At the time of writing, the Sudan Interior Mission had still 
about twenty missionaries at work, the American Presbyterian 
hospital in Addis Ababa was still open and one missionary had 
been allowed to return. Some of the German missionaries were 
also still at work. The future of evangelical work in Abyssinia 
is bound up with that of evangelical Christianity in Italy. 


NorTH AFRICA 


A convention for the abolition of capitulations for British 
subjects in Morocco was signed in July and comes into force on 
January Ist, 1938. Missionaries will retain their rights of resi- 
dence, travel and work in the territory. United States citizens 
and protected persons continue to have capitulatory rights, 
pending negotiations. 

There has been a good deal of political unrest in Algeria, 
Tunisia and French Morocco, due in part to economic causes 
and partly to a growth of nationalism among the Arabic-speaking 
people of the Near East which has spread to North Africa. The 
situation was complicated by the effect of the war in Spain on 
Spanish Morocco. There is no report of the missions being 
affected. A feminist movement is active in Tunisia and Algeria. 

Throughout Morocco missionaries of the North Africa 
Mission are finding a response to the sowing of Christian seed 
which had apparently fallen on dry ground for years. Numbers 
of converts are now to be found. The much-needed extension 
of the Tulloch Memorial Hospital at Tangier, under the same 
mission, was opened in November. It is the only missionary 
hospital for Tripoli, Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco. 
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The Berbers of the Atlas mountain villages have been till 
recently an almost ‘unevangelized field,’ but a missionary of 
the Southern Morocco Mission, an Arabic and Berber-Shilhah 
scholar, is now at work among them and using copies of the 
Scriptures in both languages. The Bible Churchmen’s Missionary 
Society is gradually winning a place among the Muslim women 
at Boujad, through a girls’ school and visiting. 

A new stage was reached in Algeria with a two-days’ con- 
ference held at Easter, attended by about one hundred—Kabyle 
and Arab Christians, both men and women, pastors and laymen, 
and French and British missionaries—under the leadership of 
an indigenous Christian. Several new out-stations have been 
opened in Algeria. 

An arrangement has been entered into between the National 
Bible Society of Scotland and the Ecole Biblique de Généve, to 
establish a joint agency at Tamanrasset, which will centralize 
the Saharan work under a Swiss member of the latter society. 
This is an important development which may lead to a forward 
movement in the Sahara. 

By order of the Italian governor of Tripoli, a medical mis- 
sionary and his wife of the North Africa Mission were expelled 
from that country in December 1936 for the technical offence of 
having given away a few copies of Scripture. There are now no 
Protestant missionaries in Tripoli. 

The proposed North Africa Sunday School Union, fore- 
shadowed in last year’s survey, has been formed, with the 
co-operation of the director of the Association des Ecoles du 
Dimanche de France. The new union is allied with both the French 
Association and the World’s Sunday School Association. 


THE BALKANS 


A recent writer speaks of the Zoé brotherhood in GREECE 
as ‘the most momentous of all the developments in the Eastern 
Churches, having the promise of a renaissance, both spiritual 
and intellectual.’ In 1936 seven catechetic schools for girls were 
started in Athens and Pirzus, and received—together with the 
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general work of the movement—a vote of approval from the 
Holy Synod, meeting in January 1937. Further schools were 
opened in 1937. The chief activities of the movement continue 
to be Sunday-school work, the training of teachers, lecturing, 
and preaching both in churches and in the open air. 

The first Orthodox congress of theologians took place in 
Athens in December 1936, to consider the impact of the modern 
spirit on national life, and the growth of the oecumenical move- 
ment in the world. The conference marked the close of what 
has been called ‘the passive period’ in the history of the Orthodox 
Church, which wishes henceforth to take its place in oecumenical 
movements—and did in fact take part in the Oxford and Edin- 
burgh conferences of 1937. 

Plans have been made for an extension of the American 
college for girls at Elleniko. The vacation Bible school move- 
ment has reached Greece and several schools were held last 
summer. The social centre at Kokkinia, which has been carried 
on for some years by the American mission, has been transferred, 
to the Greek Y.M.C.A. 

A preliminary agreement has been reached between the 
Rumanian and the Anglican churches, which brings nearer 
ultimate intercommunion between them, the two churches 
having acknowledged the validity of each other’s orders. 

The World’s Sunday School Association is active in 
Butcaria and had made possible the carrying on of the work 
of the National Committee on Religious Education. Sunday 
schools have greatly increased in number. 





AFRICA 
West AFRICA 


AMBIA.—The work of the new diocese has proceeded 
uneventfully. Plans are in hand for a school on the 
island of Cassa, taking, to begin with, boys and girls from the 
age of twelve. Eventual development into a secondary school 
and teachers’ training college is hoped for. 
5 
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Liperta.—The republic has been going through a difficult 
year. Conditions approaching a famine prevailed owing to 
shortage in the rice crops, imports of food-stuffs from the 
Canary Islands ceased owing to the Spanish war, and efforts to 
import from other territories were impeded on account of the 
uncertain sailings of steamers—attributed to the same cause. 
The work of both the Protestant Episcopal and the Methodist 
Episcopal missions has been hampered by lack of adequate 
funds and, in the case of the latter, by serious under-staffing. 

SrerrRA Leone.—The Church is taking an increasingly wide 
place in the life of the people. About half of all the elementary 
school teachers in the colony are now members of the Sierra 
Leone Church. Archdeacon T. S. C. Johnson was consecrated a 
bishop in St Paul’s Cathedral on June 11th, the first African 
assistant bishop of the diocese. 

NiGERIA.—Together with Archdeacon Johnson, Archdeacon 
Onyeabo was consecrated in St Paul’s Cathedral, the first 
bishop from the Ibo tribe; he becomes assistant bishop in the 
Niger diocese. The assistant bishop of Lagos, Bishop Howells, 
who attended the Jerusalem meeting of the International 
Missionary Council in 1928, is retiring owing to failing health. 

Leaders of the Church in Southern Nigeria have grieved 
in recent years at the lapse of many Christians through the 
influence of evil environment; a special mission was therefore 
held in May and June in three large centres, in which African 
and foreign clergy and laymen took part. Services were held 
in church and open-air, attended by large numbers, but the 
chief feature of the mission was individual personal work. 
The results were encouraging; old feuds were healed, many 
were enrolled in instruction classes, and three or four evan- 
gelistic bands of local Christians were formed to follow up the 
work. It is a commonplace of Christian history that persecution 
and opposition quicken Christian life. It may therefore be that 
the strengthening of Muslim influence in the Yoruba area will 
stir the spiritual life of the Church and arouse its missionary 
zeal. At present it is reported that for every pagan who becomes 
a Christian ten become Muslims. On the other hand, since the 
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opening of the northern Emirates to missions, Christian work 
is being steadily pursued and increased there. African evan- 
gelists of the Sudan United Mission are gradually taking over 
more responsibility, almost all the village evangelism being 
in their hands, and a two-years’ course has been started, at the 
Gindiri evangelist training centre, for training pastors. 

The Northern Nigeria Council of Missions has been dissolved, 
but missionaries will still meet and discuss their work, for the annual 
convention for deepening spiritual life will continue to be held. 

The Qua Iboe mission has celebrated its fiftieth year of 
work. From the first, this mission has inculcated self-support 
and only missionary salaries are now a charge on Irish funds. 
In 1936 the sum of £18,000 was raised by the churches founded 
by the mission for their work. 

Much thought has continued to be directed, both by govern- 
ment and missions, to medical work in Nigeria, and especially 
in combating leprosy a great measure of co-operation has been 
developed. The Sudan Interior Mission, the Sudan United 
Mission and the Church Missionary Society have taken over 
new leprosy camps. Depopulation due to sleeping sickness is 
proceeding at an alarming rate and the Colonial Development 
Advisory Committee has recommended a grant of {£19,000 a 
year for five years to research, surveys, clearing infected areas 
and resettlement of the people in tsetse-free localities. The 
Church Missionary Society has restarted medical work at Ado 
Ekiti in the Yoruba area, with the help of a grant for five years 
from the native administration. Work has also begun in the 
Norman Cook memorial dispensary at Bakori. 

CaMEROONS.—The Church of Czech Brethren (a union of 
Reformed and Lutheran churches) is taking great interest in one 
of its members who is working with the Paris mission in French 
Cameroons, but supported by his own Church. This experiment, 
now two years old, will it is hoped lead to other missionaries 
offering from the same Church. Some anxiety is being caused 
by the transgression of missionary comity in the area (as also in 
Togo and the Gold Coast) by a number of independent missions 
who do not recognize the desirability of observing it. 
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Conco.—The annual meeting of the Conseil Protestant du 
Congo was held at Léopoldville in January. The interest of the 
government in the work of Protestant missions was shown by 
the presence at the opening session of H.E. the Vice-Governor, 
who assured the members that his government was planning 
an arrangement whereby Native members of the Protestant 
churches would be able to have their children instructed in 
their own faith by their own teachers. There is an undoubted 
tendency in official Belgian circles to give further support and 
recognition to Protestant work. 

The Council asked the American Baptist mission to allow 
the Rev. G. W. Carpenter to act as its educational adviser, and 
he took up the appointment in the autumn. 

With regard to religious education, following the recom- 
mendations made by the World’s Sunday School Association’s 
convention of 1936 at Oslo, it was suggested that advantage 
should be taken of the Association’s offer to help finance 
vacation Bible schools, and that teachers’ preparation classes 
should be held. It was further agreed to start a social service 
centre in Léopoldville-Est. On the suggestion of the Council 
steps are being taken to set up in Belgium a committee to sponsor 
Protestant missionary work in Belgian Congo. 

As regards preparation for the meeting of the International 
Missionary Council in 1938, the Council decided to ask various 
members of the co-operating missions to write essays on the 
faith, the witness and the inner life of the Church, to be circu- 
lated for discussion by the Native Church. 

New activities in Congo during 1937 included a new station 
opened by the American Presbyterian mission in the Boya 
district, three substations opened by the Regions Beyond 
Missionary Union, the completion of the Dictionnaire Kikongo- 
Frangais by Dr Laman of the Swedish mission,! a new hospital 
at Pimu and a teachers’ training institute at Upoto, the last two 
being ventures of the Baptist Missionary Society, which has 
also built a new church at Yakusu. 

PortucugsE West Arrica.—Work in S. Tomé has gone 


1 See review, p. 141. 
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quietly forward under the leadership of a pastor, but a mis- 
sionary is much needed for this small field. The South Africa 
General Mission had been threatened for some time with the 
closure of some of their stations on the ground that government 
regulations had not been observed. The secretary of the Alianga 
Evangélica de Angola was in correspondence with the govern- 
ment about this matter for some months, and the settlement in 
favour of the mission in Catota was announced in the Boletim 
Oficial for August 21st. 

A new Portuguese Baptist mission has been granted official 
authorization to begin work near Huambo (Nova Lisboa). 
Senhor Moreira’s work in Lisbon has been of the greatest 
value to missions of other countries working, or preparing for 
work, in Portuguese Africa both East and West. 


EasT AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


Ucanpa.—In preparation for the sixtieth anniversary of 
the (Anglican) Church in Uganda, a campaign for the revival 
of spiritual life among the Christians was carried on from a 
number of centres throughout the earlier part of the year, and 
resulted in many learning for themselves the truth of teaching 
they had formerly accepted without spiritual conviction. The 
celebration of the ‘diamond jubilee’ was held at the end of 
September and was attended by three representatives of the 
Church in England. The African clergy are now maintained by 
the Church in Uganda, and its evangelistic work is almost 
wholly in African hands. In addition to the teachers in aided 
schools, for whom grants are received, the Church bears the 
entire cost of the teacher-catechists in the unaided bush-schools. 

The junior school of King’s College, Budo, has acquired 
new buildings which include a modern laboratory. Missionary 
educationists in Uganda—as in other East African territories— 
awaited with interest the report of a commission appointed by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, at the request of the 
Governor of Uganda, to examine and report on the organiza- 
tion and working of Makerere College and other bodies con- 
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nected with it for advanced vocational training. The report was 
published in the autumn and readers are referred to pp. 135-7 
for a review of it. 

It is regrettable to have to report that the hospital at Toro 
has been since 1934 and still is without a doctor. A government 
doctor has kindly given help to the sister in charge at times of 
emergency. 

RuanpA-Urunp!I.—Pioneer Christian work has continued 
steadily and there seems promise of a widespread turning to 
Christ. New stations are being opened and there has been a 
rapid extension of medical work. 

Late in 1936 the Alliance of Protestant Missions in Ruanda- 
Urundi was formed by the five missions at work in the area 
(Belgian mission, Church Missionary Society, Friends’ African 
Gospel mission, Danish Baptist and Free Methodist missions), 
to be a means towards building up a Church ‘which can truly 
be called, by its unity in love and the purity of its character, the 
Church of Christ.’ The Alliance applied for affiliation to the 
Congo Protestant Council, which was gladly acceded at the 
meeting of the latter in January. 

SOUTHERN SuDAN.—The pioneer missionaries in the Nuba 
Mountains rejoiced in the completion of the first church build- 
ing in May. “The Church of Christ the Good Shepherd’ was 
built by the people themselves in Nuban style. 

Kenya.—A large number of refugees from Abyssinia, 
about eight thousand in all, crossed the border into Kenya in 
July after a long trek. About half were women and children. 
The government established a central camp for them at Isiolo, 
about one hundred and fifty miles within the Kenya-Abyssinian 
border. The future of these people is uncertain, but their 
presence—and the cause of it—constitute an appeal to the 
Church to help. 

A progressive government policy in regard to teacher train- 
ing has been welcomed by the missions. This work is to be con- 
centrated at the higher stage in four mission centres, two of 
which are under the care of Roman Catholic missions. In the 
case of the two non-Roman centres there is an additional field 
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of co-operation. The Church Missionary Society’s centre at 
Maseno is used by other missions in Kavirondo, while the 
normal school at Kahuhia has been handed over by the mission 
to a joint board of the principal societies. 

At a conference on the education of African girls, held at 
Tumutumu, a number of recommendations were made and 
remitted to the constituent societies of the Kenya Missionary 
Council for consideration and further discussion at the annual 
meeting of the Council in 1938. 

Mr L. B. Greaves has been appointed educational adviser 
to the missions in Kenya and Uganda, in succession to the 
Rev. J. W. C. Dougall, and took up the work at the close of 
the year. 

The Ahmadiya movement is widespread in Kenya and has 
recently started to issue propaganda both in English and Swahili 
from Nairobi. A Swahili magazine has also appeared. 

TANGANYIKA.—The confidence which in recent years the 
Muslim chiefs have reposed in the Universities’ mission was 
illustrated by requests for schools which came from several 
chiefs in the new parish formed at Mazinde. The new church 
and other buildings were provided chiefly from the Christian 
Africans’ Lenten offerings. Dr Roehl of the Bethel Mission 
has for some years been engaged on a complete revision of the 
Swahili Bible in a version of the language designed to omit all 
Arabic words. The New Testament appeared in 1930; the Old 
Testament was finished in 1936. Various missions contributed 
to the cost of its publication by the Wiirttemberg Bible Society in 
Stuttgart, but it was a task to raise the necessary M.60,000. 
The Reichsminister for Foreign Affairs, however, has made 
two grants amounting to M.15,000 to complete the work, in 
appreciation of the value to the Reich of having German scholar- 
ship recognized. 

Infant mortality is high in most African tribes; it is there- 
fore encouraging to hear from the Universities’ mission of the 
increasing number of women attending ante- and post-natal 
clinics. At Msalabani, where the work of training African 
women as midwives was started only in 1930, there are now some 
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twenty women who hold certificates and are able to go out to 
cases in the villages. 

In order to promote the sale of Christian books, which 
used to be obtained from two centres somewhat out of reach of 
the majority of Christians in the Territory, namely, Zanzibar 
and Dar-es-Salaam, small book-stores have been opened by the 
above mission at four centres. 

NYASALAND.—The disappointing feature of the year has been 
the lack of response to and action taken on the Report on 
emigrant labour (see last survey). The emigration of labour 
from northern Nyasaland continues and will continue until it 
is possible for men to make an adequate living in their own land. 
For that an economic and agricultural survey of the possibilities 
of the country is essential, as recommended in the Report. 

A most interesting development is the increasing desire of 
Native Authorities in the north to impose compulsory education 
for the village school period (four classes). This first sign of 
independent thought by these Authorities under indirect rule 
is significant. It means that the African girl will now have a 
much wider opportunity of education. Hygiene, infant welfare, 
choice of suitable diet are vital to the future life and development 
of the people and here might be an opportunity to raise the 
standard of life through the women. 

A growing need is being felt in the Church of Scotland 
mission for a fresh inspiration of the African Church to its 
task of evangelism. African ministers are being called to con- 
ference and prayer, and it is hoped that this movement will pass 
through the ministers to the elders and the village Christians, 
and so through the Church to the unevangelized areas and the 
mines. 

For the first time since government grants have been allo- 
cated, the Roman Catholics head the list of grant-receiving 
missions. The educational work of the Marist Fathers has been 
growing steadily from year to year, while the Scottish missions 
have been fettered for years now by shortage of staff and of 
funds. A second teachers’ training college to serve the northern 
part of the diocese of Nyasaland was opened by the Universities’ 
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mission at Liuli with thirty-two students, and St Michael’s 
College was transferred from Likoma Island to the south, at 
Likwenu. There is urgent need for a large increase in the 
number of trained African teachers because of the rapidly 
developing work in all parts of the diocese, particularly in the 
north. Six African deacons were ordained priests at Masasi 
in September and five Africans are reading for the priesthood 
at St Andrew’s College, Nkwazi. 

NORTHERN RuHopEsIA.—The United Missions in the Copper 
Belt which started work in 1936 (as reported in the last survey) are 
gradually extending the bounds of their work. In every mining 
compound and Native location there is now a small congrega- 
tion and a school. Pathfinder scouts, sports groups, debating 
societies and reading-rooms are among the activities promoted, 
and with the advent of two women missionaries in the summer 
(one being Dr Agnes Fraser), classes for women were de- 
veloped. The problem of the exodus from the villages is grave 
in this part of the country also. 

To meet the difficulty caused for it by the shortage of 
African certificated teachers, a school for catechists has been 
started by the Universities’ mission at Mapanza. The certi- 
ficated teachers will have central schools in various districts and 
will do all the school teaching, while the catechists will spend 
their time visiting the villages where there are no schools and 
will hold services on Sundays and classes for religious in- 
struction on weekdays. 

The Fiwila leper settlement has been rebuilt, and great 
interest has been shown by the Lala chiefs. A grant from the 
British Empire Leprosy Relief Association made it possible to 
build a brick dispensary. 

It has been proposed to found a Rhodes-Livingstone 
memorial in Northern Rhodesia in 1940, to commemorate 
jointly the centenary of Livingstone’s departure for Africa in 
1840 and the jubilee of the foundation of the Rhodesias by 
Cecil Rhodes in 1890. The memorial is to take the form of an 
institute of Central African studies, at a centre in Northern 
Rhodesia, and funds are being collected. As a preliminary step, 
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the decision to appoint an expert in applied anthropology has 
been announced by the Northern Rhodesian government. 

The Bantu Educational Kinema Experiment published its 
report in the autumn under the title of The African and the Cinema. 

The suggestion of uniting the eight Anglican dioceses in 
East and Central Africa into one ecclesiastical province was 
further considered at a bishops’ conference held at Kampala in 
October, and was to be more fully discussed at a delegate con- 
ference held in Nairobi in December. 

Portucugse East Arrica.—The consultative council of the 
Misséo Evangélica na Africa Portuguesa has published mis- 
sionary pamphlets in Portuguese to create in Portugal interest 
in its work. The work in Beira of M. Loze and his collaborator, 
the Rev. G. T. Ncomo, is quietly gaining ground. 

A new maternity wing of the Universities’ mission hospital 
at Msumba has been built, for which the Portuguese govern- 
ment made a generous grant. 

The jubilee of the Swiss mission was celebrated in Lourenco 
Marques in July, the missionary Paul Berthoud having landed 
on July oth, 1887. 


SouTH AFRICA 


The Union government has begun to make available some 
of the areas for Native occupation provided by the Native Trust 
and Land Act of 1936. Eventually some 7,250,000 morgen (over 
14,500 acres) will be available. About sixty per cent of this land 
lies in the Pretoria diocese, and the bishop emphasizes the great 
increase in clergy and catechists which will be needed if the 
spiritual needs of the great influx of Natives is to be met. There 
are many Native candidates for the ministry, but funds are 
lacking to train them. In several of the South African dioceses 
religious communities of men or women are doing excellent 
work and the bishop is anxious to have a community of English 
priests in the Pretoria diocese also. 

A recent bill to deal with urban Natives proposed that all 
church buildings, schools and social centres for Natives should 
be confined to the locations. This presented another problem 
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for the churches, and if carried out would close, for example, 
St Cyprian’s in Johannesburg. 

The Moravian Church carried out a week of celebrations 
in July to commemorate the landing of its first missionary from 
Herrnhut, Georg Schmidt, at Capetown in July 1837. An appeal 
was issued on behalf of the ‘reserve and extension fund’ of the 
Church, which helps to buy sites for church buildings, to train 
ministers and in other ways. Moravian work among the Coloured 
people has broken down mutual prejudice and is serving to 
give in the fellowship of the Church that experience of solidarity 
which their forefathers possessed in tribal life but which they 
have lost. The Bantu Presbyterian Church held its general 
assembly at Umtata in September. The need for a better 
educated ministry was emphasized and an appeal was made for 
educated men to offer for theological training for the ministry. 

A study of the separatist churches of South Africa in this 
Review for October 1937 pointed out that their existence showed 
that the Bantu are able to take leadership in the religious life 
of their people and to command a following, but these churches 
constitute a serious problem. 

At the close of 1936 an anonymous donor—a Johannesburg 
business man—gave {50,000 for the betterment of the Bantu 
people. The Bantu Welfare Trust was established to administer 
the fund and has been able to help in removing or ameliorating 
disabilities under which the Bantu suffer and in promoting their 
welfare in various ways. The passing of the recent Native bills 
is considered by the African as one more example of the white 
man’s denial of his rights. 

There are still grave inequalities in practice between the 
education of Africans and of white children, and many people 
are earnestly hoping that the recommendations made by the 
recent commission appointed by the Minister of Education will 
be carried out, one far-reaching recommendation being that 
Native education should be placed under the control of a 
central authority for the Union, instead of continuing the 
present policy of each province being responsible for its own 
educational administration. Some alarm has been ceused by a 
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proposed change in the regulations governing religious educa- 
tion in the Transvaal. Up till now religious teaching has been 
outside the government curriculum, and given according to 
the wishes of the various communions, through their own 
teachers. It is now proposed by the Transvaal education depart- 
ment that all teaching should be given according to a govern- 
ment syllabus, to be agreed on by the different communions. 
It is considered by many to be dangerous to accept the principle 
of a government religious education syllabus. 

Large extensions are contemplated at Lovedale, for which 
an appeal was launched in January. The proposed new build- 
ings include a tuberculosis hospital and extensions at the 
Victoria hospital, a chapel for the Bible school and new dormi- 
tories. The sum of £50,000 was asked for. In June the founda- 
tion stone was laid of a hospital at Morija of the Paris mission. 

The second meeting of the Christian Council of South 
Africa was held in January in Johannesburg. The seven com- 
mittees appointed at the first meeting reported respectively on 
evangelism, medical work, Native welfare, literature, youth 
movements, women’s work and Native education. Each com- 
mittee presented plans for furthering its respective activities. 
The literature committee reported the launching of six regional 
committees and the proposal for a seventh to deal with Afrikaans 
literature for the Coloured people. The Council decided to 
raise funds to make possible the publication of suitable work 
by African writers. The proposal to hold a general evangelistic 
campaign after the International Missionary Council meeting 
next year was discussed but no definite resolution taken. It was 
decided to support the establishment wherever possible of 
hostels for women and girls working in cities; also to study 
youth movements in European churches with a view to estimating 
their applicability to Africans. The Council has on hand, 
through its committees, a programme of work which is both 
far reaching and of the first importance for the missions and 
churches. 

Mr J. D. Rheinallt Jones, Adviser to the South African 
Institute of Race Relations, and Dr Edgar Brookes, the Principal 
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of Adams College and a prominent member of the Institute— 
both well known in missionary circles—have been elected to 
the Senate, as two of the four additional members, under the 
Native Representation Act of 1936, to represent Native interests. 


GENERAL 


The International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures in London has completed its first ten years. Among 
its achievements are the stimulation of anthropological and of 
linguistic research, a measure of standardization of orthography 
and the encouragement of African writers. Its work is re- 
cognized to have been sound, and missionary organizations may 
justly be proud of the share missionaries have had both in the 
foundation of the Institute and in its work. 

The International Committee on Christian Literature for 
Africa has increased its output in English, French, Portuguese 
and certain African vernaculars. Educational and religious 
publishing houses are bringing out books in simple English, the 
publication of which makes possible the establishment of small 
English libraries in simple language. The whole Bible is to 
appear in Basic English? in the near future. 

The output for Africa of religious publishing houses and 
mission presses has increased, but the supply of vernacular 
literature is still inadequate. In preparation for the meeting 
in 1938 of the International Missionary Council the book, 
God’s Family in the World, issued in English and French, is 
being used in a number of areas by African Christian leaders. 
There has been also an increase in the circulation of periodicals, 
including that of Listen, which is being used as simple English 
reading matter in a number of schools. 

The African department of the School of Oriental Studies of 
London University is threatened with the necessity of closing down 
owing to loss of financial support. This would involve serious 
loss to missionary training in the phonetics of African languages. 


1 ‘Basic English’—British American Scientific International Commercial English, 
consisting of 850 words only. 
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MADAGASCAR 


‘THERE has been considerable political unrest in the island. 

Rural poverty, urban unemployment, high taxation and 
especially the hated ten days’ annual corvée provide a ready soil 
for seeds sown by agitators. A recent writer speaks too of ‘the 
new paganism’ which is causing a weakening of moral fibre in 
the Church; in this category come the cinema with its distortion 
of western moral standards, intemperance furthered by illicit 
distilling and a secular outlook on life. These things the Church 
is having to fight. A vigorous branch of the Croix Bleu (a French 
temperance movement) has been started, with ramifications 
throughout the island. 

In August there was widely commemorated the centenary of 
the first Christian martyr, Rasalama, who was so soon followed 
by a great army of those who gave their lives rather than deny 
their Lord. The commemoration could not but hold a mirror 
to any half-hearted profession of Christianity. There is no lack 
of opportunity for sacrificial living to-day. Evangelism and the 
strengthening of young congregations still call for more workers 
than are forthcoming. The report of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel points to the necessity for dividing the 
diocese, recognized since 1928 but postponed for lack of finance, 
and says that if help is not forthcoming from ‘the home base’ 
the Malagasy Church must itself make heavy sacrifices to provide 
for the second diocese. The large Norwegian mission writes 
hopefully of candidates anxious to be sent if funds to send them 
are forthcoming, but deplores the efforts of Roman Catholic 
missionaries to win over the Protestant Malagasy Christians. 
Yet in spite of all difficulties the Church goes forward. The 
Sakalava Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends decided to 
inaugurate a financial forward movement and at the same time 
to accept more Malagasy workers. This involves real sacrifice, 
as the economic status of the people is low and prices are steadily 
rising. The work of the Paris mission has continued to suffer 
from under-staffing. A deputation from the committee in Paris 
has visited all the stations to examine the situation. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


HE Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace met in Buenos Aires from December 4th to 23rd, 
1936. Delegations from each of the twenty-one republics attended 
and the outcome was a strengthening of inter-American solidarity 
and mutual goodwill which dissipated inter-state suspicions. 

Of the measures adopted three were perhaps of chief im- 
portance. They were the Consultative Pact, dealing with the 
maintenance, preservation and re-establishment of peace; the 
Convention on Treaty Co-ordination and Neutrality, which 
aims at co-ordinating, extending and assuring the fulfilment of 
existing inter-state treaties; and the Non-Intervention Protocol, 
which binds each state to refrain from intervening in the internal 
or external affairs of another. Other conventions were concerned 
with such matters as cultural relations and an international 
highway. The results of the conference give every hope for 
future peace in the two continents. 

ParaGuay and Bottvia have returned to a more constitutional 
form of government from their experiments with a totalitarian 
type, of the right and left respectively, after the Chaco war of 
1932-35. This should facilitate a smoother settlement of the 
final post-war adjustments. The South American Missionary 
Society is finding work among the Indians of the war area full 
of difficulty. Many have been scattered far from their old homes, 
which in too many cases have disappeared in the war havoc, 
and superstitious fear prevents the reoccupation of some areas 
thick with the dead. The mission is also suffering from a depleted 
staff which makes it impossible to seize all the opportunities 
which present themselves. 

Difficulties exist also south of the Pilcomayo in the Argentine 
Chaco, where clashes have occurred between Indians and 
settlers and military police. There is, however, real encourage- 
ment here in the work among the Toba Indians, where the first 
confirmation service was held in May, with twenty-two candi- 
dates. The caravan mission among the Mapuche Indians of 
CHILE, now three years old, has been also very successful, so 
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that the missionary and his wife are now appealing for a motor- 
van to increase their mobility. An Araucanian teacher, who has 
been also a faithful evangelist, was ordained deacon in April to 
the joy of his fellows, the first of his race to be ordained. The 
Bishop of Argentina and Eastern-South America, Dr Every, 
retired in July after thirty-five years of work. 

The survey last year reported the death at the hands of 
Kayapo Indians of the Upper Amazon of three missionaries of 
the Unevangelized Fields Mission. Early in 1937 news reached 
the mission that a body of upwards of one thousand of these 
Indians had emerged from the forest seeking food and safety 
after suffering reverses in inter-tribal war. Two members of the 
mission immediately set off and made contact with the Kayapos 
and hope to win disciples for Christ from among them. The 
Inland South American Missionary Union has explored the 
possibility of reopening a station closed some years ago. 

To turn now to the work of the evangelical churches among 
the Spanish (or Portuguese)-speaking peoples, where there is 
more opposition encountered from the Roman Catholic Church. 
Where the evangelical churches are numerically weak, or where 
the old alliance between Church and State still exists, this 
opposition can be made effective. This has been the case 
particularly in VENEZUELA and Peru. In CoLomsia and Ecuapor, 
on the other hand, there is freedom of conscience and worship; 
in Ecuador, indeed, the government has looked with approval 
on the work of evangelical missions. The first evangelical radio 
station in Latin America was constructed in this republic, and 
broadcasts are regularly sent out. (A second has been erected 
in Costa Rica.) The government of Ecuador has offered settle- 
ment in the uplands on easy terms to European immigrants, 
and among those taking advantage of the offer have been a 
number of Jews. 

In VENEZUELA economic causes have led to migrations into 
the cities, where there is great overcrowding, many living in 
makeshift quarters. The missionaries have followed the people 
and city work is developing. Open-air meetings are not per- 
mitted, but teaching is being carried on under many a purely 
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temporary ‘roof,’ and some of those who hear have begun to 
attend church services. 

In CoLomBIA the youth movement is an active element in 
church life. The Presbyterian Church in Colombia was organized 
on a national basis in 1937. 

The mining district in northern CHILE presents a problem 
to the Presbyterian mission. The population is not only large— 
over one thousand are working in one mine—but shifting. 
Christian evangelists and pastors are at work but the groups 
formed are lacking in the will to self-support. 

In Braziv the fifth congress of the Confederagao Evangélica 
do Brasil (the national organization affiliated to the International 
Missionary Council) met in Sao Paulo in December 1936. 
There were represented five different churches of Brazil, 
besides the American Presbyterian missions (North and South), 
the American and the British and Foreign Bible societies and 
the Japanese Mission. The congress reaffirmed the need for 
union among the evangelical bodies, whose present divisions 
weakened the evangelistic appeal, and committed to the Con- 
federagao the task of working for church union. One point made 
was the necessity for including in theological training a study of 
different church systems, in order that pastors should be familiar 
with the order and usage of churches other than their own. The 
congress considered a general plan for evangelism, for religious 
education in the public schools (a right given to Protestants by 
the new constitution a few years ago), for a revised translation 
of the Bible and for the preparation of a manual of orders of 
service. The congress showed that the evangelical churches 
in Brazil are conscious of an entity existing among themselves. 
The secretary of the Confederagdo has edited a number of 
booklets on religion, which have been widely appreciated. 

Japanese immigrant settlers now number over 200,000 in 
southern Brazil. Missionary centres are being added yearly and 
there are now several Japanese clergy at work. 

A presidential coup in November foreshadows a government 
of a totalitarian type—which would affect the churches. 


Mention was made above (p. 79) of the great road which 
6 
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has been planned from the United States down through South 
America. The United States’ government has promised to 
construct steel bridges in each country if the countries them- 
selves will co-operate in the road making. So far, GUATEMALA 
and SALVADOR are the only Central American republics linked by 
the great south-running road, but other roads, also airways, are 
developing. The Moravian and Baptist missions in NICARAGUA 
write of the closer fellowship made possible by the opening up 
of communications. The evangelical churches of these re- 
publics are giving a good deal of attention to the training of 
pastors, as there has been too much dependence on the ministry 
of foreign missionaries, and stricter rules regarding immigration 
make it possible that foreign missionaries will not permanently 
continue to have the freedom of entry they enjoy at present. 
Costa Rica, Honpuras, SALVADOR have each a training centre; 
GUATEMALA has several, of which one is for training Indians. 

Mention was made in the last survey of the formation of 
the Evangelical Church of Guatemala from the union of churches 
connected with the Presbyterian and the Central American 
missions. At the second meeting of the synod of the Church, in 
1937, a constitution was presented and accepted. 

Social and economic reform continues to be in the fore- 
front of the government policy in Mexico. The anti-religious 
attitude of the government has given way during 1937 to much 
more lenience. This has affected the Roman Catholic Church 
more nearly than the evangelical churches (see pp. 106~7) which 
for various reasons had not suffered so much from the restric- 
tions. However, evangelistic preaching is now possible, even by 
foreign missionaries, and the circulation of religious literature, 
and especially of the Bible, is steadily growing. A five-year co- 
operative evangelistic campaign has been planned, in which the 
circulation of the Scriptures is to be a special feature. Besides 
the evangelical churches, the co-operating bodies include the 
National Bible Society of Scotland and the Scripture Gift 
Mission. 

Christian youth movements exist in several of the republics 
and a plan is on foot in Mexico to organize an evangelical con- 
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gress among the youth of all Latin America, sponsored by the 
Evangelical Union of South America. 

Tue Gutanas.—At the request of many listeners, the 
SuRINAM (Dutch Guiana) Radiogesellschaft has begun to broad- 
cast Christian addresses on Sunday mornings. The four churches 
working in the territory have formed a Christian broadcasting 
committee to arrange the services. 

In British GuIANA the Methodist mission working among 
the Indians is finding the Spirit of God moving in their midst 
as among their fellow-Hindus in South India. 

Racial exclusiveness is perpetuated among the different 
peoples of British Guiana by their social organizations (the 
Negro Progress Convention, the East Indian Association and so 
on). It is hoped that the fraternal spirit shown in the common 
celebration of the coronation in May will persist and manifest 
itself in greater co-operation between the churches. 

A special effort is being made in England to increase the 
income of the Guiana diocese, not only to meet the expenses of 
the present work—government grants for which are gradually 
being withdrawn—but to make possible a more adequate staffing. 





THE PACIFIC AREA 


SURVEY of conditions in the islands of the South Pacific 
was made and presented to the missionary conference 

held at Sydney, New South Wales, in April (see p. 97), and 
formed the basis of discussions. The survey was wide in its 
scope, ranging from such matters as the development of self- 
governing churches to relations with government on a variety of 
questions. The survey is too long to be summarized here,! but 
a few points should be mentioned. The surveyors deplored the 
fact that so little Christian work is being done among the Chinese 
settlers in the area, who, though proportionately few in numbers, 
play an important part in the commerce and industry of the 
islands. The non-Christian Indian population of the Fiji islands, 


1 See Report, Australian National Missionary Conference, published by the National 
Missionary Council of Australia, 242 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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which is rapidly increasing, constitutes another great challenge 
to missionary work. The surveyors were impressed with the 
excellence of the government medical services, especially the 
work of the Central Medical School in Suva, Fiji, which draws 
students from many of the island groups, including the remote 
Solomons and New Hebrides. They suggested that missions 
might make more use of the school for the instruction of selected 
native helpers in tropical medicine and hygiene. Speaking gener- 
ally, relations between missions and governments in the area are 
happy, with good results especially in the realm of education. 
The conference gave much time to considering conditions for 
the growth of the indigenous church, and repeatedly the desire 
for one united Church of the Pacific islands was expressed. The 
inability of the French Protestant community adequately to 
provide for all the work it would like to undertake in French 
territories in the Pacific was recognized, and a suggestion made 
some years ago was revived, namely, that other Protestant com- 
munities should help the French in the evangelization of these 
colonies. 

A Pacific advisory committee was appointed as a subcom- 
mittee of the National Missionary Council, and many questions 
were referred to it. The whole report should be carefully studied. 

We pass now to more detailed notice of work during the 
year. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has planned 
an endowment for the diocese of Polynesia (which includes 
the Samoan, Fiji and Tongan islands), and the grant now 
annually given will decrease progressively till it comes to an 
end in 1941. 

Samoan Is_anps.—The islands have continued to recover 
from the depression of recent years, both political and economic. 
Proposals are under discussion regarding the relation of church 
and mission (LMS), which it is hoped will lead to a more 
effective carrying on of the primary work of the Church. 

GILBERT AND ELLICE IsLANDS.—A severe epidemic of measles 
and dysentery in 1936 which caused heavy mortality (fifteen 
per cent in one island) and led to strict quarantine regulations, 
resulted in a shortage of food. The famous Fohn Williams V on 
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one voyage was turned into a relief ship and carried 40,000 
coconuts from Christians to the children of the islands. 

NAURU AND OCEAN IsLAND.—We read that the ever-present 
‘youth problem’ has cropped up in Nauru in the form of modern 
industrialism, versus ancient custom. But there is hope of a 
solution through the loyalty of both sections to their Church. 
Gilbertese labourers on Ocean Island have contributed gener- 
ously towards Christian work both on their own island and to 
others in the group. 

NIUE evinces an interest in world affairs. The Christians 
were deeply moved over the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, and one 
observer reports that for a year no service was held without 
prayer being offered for a Christian settlement of international 
disputes. It is not surprising to read of such a church that it is 
growing in numbers and in spiritual vitality. 

Fij1 IsLanps.—A revival of interest in Indian religions, both 
Hinduism and Islam, is reported from the Indian section of the 
population. This may be due in part to the challenge of Chris- 
tianity, but more to the arrival from India of able, educated 
religious teachers. Followers of the Arya Samaj and the Sanatan 
Dharma are in evidence, and the Muslims are building mosques 
and opening schools. On the other hand, the evils of western 
‘civilization’ are exerting a strong influence: traffic in alcoholic 
drink, especially among the chiefs; gambling, especially among 
the younger men; prostitution, especially in Suva and the gold- 
fields, are all at work and cause one writer to comment that 
‘the new paganism’ is more subtle and dangerous than the old. 
But times of testing call out Christian virtue, and the standard of 
Christian life is high, in spite of those who fall from it. Christian 
Fijians continue to offer for missionary service among the 
aborigines of northern Australia. 

New Hesripes.—The John G. Paton Mission lost one of 
its most valued missionaries when Mr W. V. Milne was 
killed in April by a native in an access of insanity. He had been 
born and brought up in the islands, and spent most of his life 
as a missionary there. Christianity is speedily penetrating the 
islands, and some of the past students of the Tangoa Training 
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School have in 1937 given proof of their evangelistic zeal and 
grasp of Christian truth. 

New Guinea (Mandated Territory).—Events of unusual 
interest followed the orders of the administration in 1936 that 
natives from other parts of the territory were not to remain in 
the Mount Hagen district unless under direct European super- 
vision (see last survey). About two hundred native evangelists of 
the Neuendettelsau mission had to leave. The pagan tribesmen 
were deeply moved; scores of young boys were sent with the 
withdrawing evangelists, to be educated wherever they might 
be settled. Not only so, but to the number of 15,000 they pro- 
ceeded to the nearest government official and implored that their 
teachers might be restored to them, laying down their weapons 
at his feet and promising to abstain in future from bloodshed 
and strife. As a result, the evangelists were all allowed to return, 
iN 1937, except to some recently occupied stations far in the 
interior. One of the missionaries writes: ‘It was as though a 
miracle occurred.’ 

Members of the same mission have drawn up a memorandum 
on the question of the recruiting of labour and its bad effects on 
the native population. A copy has been sent to the administrator 
and to the government at Canberra. 

The completion of the translation of the New Testament 
into the Ragetta language has been completed by a missionary 
of the Rhenish society. 

The chief physical event of the year was the great eruption 
of the Vulcan and Matupi volcanoes on May 2gth and 3oth in 
the Simpson Harbour of Blanche Bay, New Britain, on which 
Rabaul is situated. Earthquake shocks occurred and showers of 
pumice dust buried the town and neighbouring villages several 
feet deep; the coconut palm groves also suffered badly. Con- 
sidering the severity of the eruption, the loss of life was not 
great, the total killed being less than five hundred. The loss of 
property was naturally very great. The New Britain Methodist 
Church had made great efforts to attain self-support, but the 
people’s losses have thrown them back just when they were 
hoping to become independent of financial help from the mission 
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in Australia. An unexpected result of the eruptions has been that 
the pumice ash, converted by heavy rain into mud, has greatly 
enriched the soil, and plants are found to be flourishing in it, 
which gives hope for the future of the plantations. 

Speaking of this area, the survey made for the Sydney 
conference says that only about ten per cent of the native popu- 
lation can be regarded as under definite Christian influence. 

New Guinea (Papua).—Year by year these surveys have 
noted the rising walls of Dogura cathedral. Relays of voluntary 
workers from different districts give three months’ service in 
turn. Certain stones from English and Australian churches are 
being built into the walls, but money does not come from either. 
The cathedral will in a real sense belong to the people. The 
Methodist Church of Australasia reports a slow, quiet growth 
in the churches under its care, with a growing desire and deter- 
mination for self-support, the stronger churches helping the 
weaker. The connecting of Salamo with other stations by wire- 
less has proved a great boon. The London mission holds a long 
line of stations with too small a personnel for those already 
occupied, while wide unevangelized areas wait for mission- 
aries. A development of the mission’s medical work is in con- 
nexion with a newly established tuberculosis and leprosy hospital 
on the island of Gemo, Port Moresby. 

NORTHERN AUSTRALIA.—The conference at Sydney, referred 
to above, received and discussed a report on Christian work 
amongst the aborigines. Again, as in the case of the Pacific islands, 
only a brief reference can be made here to a report which well 
deserves close study. The survey pointed out the difficulties 
inherent in the varied control of the aborigines—partly state and 
partly commonwealth—and recommended that there should be 
closer co-operation in aboriginal work among the churches and 
missions engaged in it, and that a careful and complete survey 
should be made of what is already being done. It is estimated 
that at the present time there are something over 54,000 pure 
natives, in addition to nearly 23,000 of mixed race, of whom 
the majority are found in the northern part of the continent. It 
was resolved to appoint an advisory committee on aboriginal 
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matters, to prepare a fresh survey of work being done and to 
bring forthwith to the attention of state governments definite 
recommendations for the welfare of the aborigines. 

In October a petition signed by 1814 aborigines was made to 
King George, through the Australian governments, to prevent 
their extinction and to grant them representation in the federal 
government. 

The mission ship, The Marree, which plies between Darwin 
and the out-stations of the Australian Methodist mission in the 
Northern Territory was completely wrecked at the close of 
1936. Her engine has, however, been salvaged and it is hoped 
to build a new hull. An inadequate staff causes great strain on 
the missionaries of this society. 

The mission of the Presbyterian Church in Victoria has 
opened an industrial settlement at Ernabella in the Musgrave 
Range (about the middle of the continent, in the state of South 
Australia) near the central aboriginal reserve. It is hoped to give 
education and Christian teaching both to aborigines and those 
of mixed race. The government of the state has promised a 
grant-in-aid. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDs.—A matter of concern to all who have at 
heart the unity of the churches is the number of sects which 
have been coming to work in the islands in the last few years 
from the United States. Some are introduced by independent 
missionaries, others by Filipinos who have studied abroad. In 
general, however, the set of church life in the islands is towards 
union, by way of close co-operation. This is illustrated by recent 
activities of the National Christian Council. The Council’s 
committee on evangelism issued towards the end of 1936 a 
pamphlet, Good News—Well Told, containing seven studies in 
evangelism, intended primarily for immediate use, but looking 
towards a united four years’ evangelistic campaign, to cover 
and go beyond the meeting of the International Missionary 
Council in 1938. A unified simultaneous approach to the task of 
evangelism was deliberately planned. Another step of signi- 
ficance was taken at an interdenominational and widely repre- 
sentative meeting, called by the National Christian Council, at 
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Manila in February, when it was resolved to recommend a 
change of name and constitution of the Council, the proposed 
title being ‘the Philippine Federation of Evangelical Churches.’ 
A constitution has been drawn up, approved by all the co-operat- 
ing churches, but the Council will not take action on it until its 
next meeting in February 1938. The proposed constitution, in 
its statements both of aims and of object, clearly expresses the 
desire for ultimate church union; it is rooted in the churches, 
church communions only being eligible for full membership, 
although other organizations may become associate members. 

As an outcome of a short visit paid to Manila in March by 
Mr J. Merle Davis, a committee of the Council put forward 
suggestions of further topics for study in preparation for the 
International Missionary Council meeting, besides that of 
evangelism. They included the land tenure system, movements 
of the Christian population in the islands and various aspects of 
financial questions, all related to the economic basis of the 
Church. 

The sixth ‘rural life’ institute was held at Manila in April 
at the College of Agriculture, under the auspices of the Council. 
Good work was done in stressing the need not only of producing 
but also of conserving food stuffs; the virtue of thrift was also 
emphasized. 

The preaching mission which Dr Stanley Jones had been 
invited by the Council to conduct in February 1938 took place 
from the end of August to early October of 1937 instead, as 
Dr Jones could not carry out his engagements in China. He 
addressed large audiences in several centres. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church working among the tribes- 
people and Muslims has accepted two novices who on their 
full profession will be members of the first native order for 
women, the Sisterhood of St Mary the Virgin. Of the two novices 
one is a Benguet Igorot, the other a Moro. 

A revolt early in the year among the Moros (Muslims) was 
attributed to grievances which included the proposal for 
women’s suffrage and the law against polygamy, both matters 
which nearly concerned their faith. 
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THE JEWS 


R®* UGEE Prosiems.—Sir Neill Malcolm, the League of 

Nations High Commissioner for Refugees from Germany, 
submitted his report for 1936-37 to the Assembly of the League 
in September, from which it appeared that about 16,000 refugees 
had in that period left Germany, of whom about half had been 
assisted in leaving and had been established either overseas or in 
one of the refugee countries in Europe. It was estimated that 
about 20,000 refugees were still in Europe in a precarious situa- 
tion. Stricter measures of emigration control have been adopted 
by some countries which had not previously pursued that policy, 
and have not been relaxed in those countries which adopted them 
earlier, so that prospects of emigration are reduced. With the 
exception of a small experimental colony started in Colombia by 
the International Christian Committee for German Refugees,? no 
organization has asked the High Commissioner’s support for any 
scheme, and the settlement of refugees on any considerable scale 
is ruled out for the present. The situation is depressing, and the 
High Commissioner suggested to the Assembly the holding of an 
inter-governmental conference for the purpose of adopting an 
international convention in favour of refugees coming from 
Germany. At the time of writing no decision regarding this has 
been taken. 

AnTI-SEMITISM.—Humiliating repressive legislation has con- 
tinued to be passed in Germany regarding Jews, from the petty 
order that no ‘non-Aryan’ may play golf on a ‘German’ golf- 
course to the fining of a Christian Jewess M. 2000 for having 
voted in the last Reichstag election and to the suppression 
throughout Germany of the Jewish lodges of B’nai B’rith (an 
order with purely charitable and social objects), with confiscation 
of funds and property. Anti-Semitism has likewise been growing 
in Poland, though officially discouraged, and now appears to 
permeate every department of life, not least that of the univer- 
sities. Certain organizations in Rumania and Lithuania, too, have 
begun to call out for repressive measures against the Jewish 


1 Lack of funds threatens to bring the work of this committee to an end. 
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population, and a widespread (and it is believed organized) raid 
on Jewish shops was made in October in the Free City of Danzig. 
In South Africa a responsible statesman has voiced a protest 
against Jewish immigration. 

The situation in Palestine has been dealt with elsewhere in 
this survey. Any country which offers an asylum to Jewish people 
to-day is likely to be so flooded with immigrants that anti- 
Semitic sentiment is aroused among its own inhabitants. 

Tue Zionist Concress.—The twentieth Zionist Congress 
met in August in Ziirich, attended by about four hundred and 
fifty delegates representing Zionists in all parts of the world. 
The chief matter for discussion was the Report of the Royal 
Commission and its recommendations regarding Palestine. Dr 
Weizmann in his presidential address indicated that although the 
scheme of partition as outlined in the Report was unacceptable, 
he was not entirely opposed to the principle of partition; if he 
were asked to choose between the principle of a Jewish state in a 
mandated area or the dangers of a minority in a larger area, he 
would not hesitate in his choice. Finally, after long and some- 
times heated discussions (for there was a substantial minority 
opposed to any suggestion of partition), the Congress decided 
by a nearly two to one vote to authorize its executive to negotiate 
with Great Britain about the details of the proposed partition 
settlement. The Congress also reaffirmed the readiness of the 
Jewish people to reach a peaceful settlement with the Arabs 
of Palestine. Dr Weizmann was re-elected president of the 
Zionist Organization. 

The matter was reopened at a meeting of the Council of 
the Jewish Agency—a body with a strong non-Zionist element 
by which the Congress decisions must be ratified, and which 
met in Ziirich immediately after the Congress. Discussions were 
even more heated, but eventually the decision for negotiating 
with Great Britain was adopted, the American non-Zionist 
groups abstaining from voting. The Council laid even more 
emphasis than the Congress on the desirability of coming to an 
understanding with the Arabs independently and so avoiding 
the necessity of a partition. 
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THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE JEWs.—An enlarged meet- 
ing of the International Missionary Council’s Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews was held in Vienna from June 
28th to July 2nd, hospitably entertained by the Schwedische 
Gesellschaft fiir Israel, whose secretary, the Rev. Birger Pernow, 
was chairman of the meeting. About seventy were present, from 
most of the countries of Europe, from Great Britain, North 
America, Palestine and Syria. A number of papers had previously 
been written as a background for discussion, dealing with the 
present situation of Jewry and the Church, with anti-Semitism, 
Christian evangelization among Jews and the care of the con- 
vert. The subject of anti-Semitism was fully discussed and the 
meeting sent a message to the Oxford conference begging that a 
clear pronouncement should be made there on the danger to the 
Church of harbouring anti-Semitism, and also that the subject 
should be given a place in any studies undertaken after the 
conference. The matter was effectively brought up at Oxford, 
and strong opinion recorded, but no official pronouncement was 
issued other than a general condemnation of racial animosity. 

With regard to literature, it was recognized that the modernist 
outlook of younger Jews to-day demanded more up-to-date 
publications, and a literature committee was appointed to survey 
the needs; it was suggested that a quarterly magazine might be 
started. The meeting approved an offer made by the World 
Dominion movement to prepare a world survey on Jewry and the 
Church, and this work is now in progress. 

The serious plight of the Jews in Poland had been discussed 
at a meeting held in New York in December 1936, attended by 
representatives of the Federation of Polish Jews in America and 
some American church leaders. It was agreed that a delegation 
should visit Poland to make a first-hand study of the conditions 
under which the Jews were living. Canon Gould and Dr Hoff- 
mann accordingly visited Poland for this purpose in June and 
presented a report of their visit to the Vienna meeting. They 
had reached the conclusion that a vital reason for distress lay in 
the serious over-population of the country with the resultant 
economic difficulties, and that this problem could be solved 
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only by large-scale emigration involving international action. 
Although anti-Semitism is widespread in Poland, owing largely 
to economic conditions, the government is not itself anti- 
Semitic. The Vienna meeting recommended to the mission 
boards that consideration be given to a more adequate occupation 
of the field and a more effective care of converts in Poland and 
eastern Europe, where one-quarter of the Jews of the world 
(4,500,000) are to be found. 

Owing to the appointment (from September 1st) of Dr 
Conrad Hoffmann to an assistant secretaryship of the Board 
of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
in charge of work among Jews, which will occupy his time 
for nine months of the year, it became necessary to make 
other appointments to the staff of the International Committee. 
Dr Erwin Reisner of Vienna was elected associate-director, to 
have his office in Vienna, where he has made a good beginning. 
Mrs Conyers Baker (lately office secretary of the Near East 
Christian Council) was appointed office secretary in London, to 
start in May 1938. Dr Hoffmann proposes to spend about three 
months annually in Great Britain and on the continent of Europe. 
The Rev. C. H. Gill, secretary of the Church Missions to Jews, 
has become the new chairman of the International Committee. 

The International Hebrew Christian Alliance met in Buda- 
pest, following the above meeting in Vienna. The Alliance 
accepted the invitation of the International Committee to 
appoint two representatives to serve on that committee. Dr 
Arnold Frank of Hamburg was elected president of the Alliance 
in place of the late Sir Leon Levison. 

The Institutum Fudaicum Delitzschianum, now in Vienna, has 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. A booklet tracing the growth 
of the work and reproducing letters of goodwill sent by members 
of organizations concerned with its work was prepared by the 
director, Herr Hans Kosmala. The work in Vienna, in which the 
British Jews Society and the Swedish mission co-operate, is full 
of encouragement. Since the Institutum has been transferred 
to that city it has been possible to make more contacts with 
educated Jews, who have been attracted by the lecture courses 
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arranged by Dr Kosmala and his colleagues. Jews and Hebrew 
Christians have taken part in weekly lectures on the Bible. A 
special approach is being made to students. The Hebrew Chris- 
tian Fellowship in Vienna, a recent development, has become a 
thriving organization with regular meetings. Its aim is to bring 
together Hebrew and Gentile Christians for mutual spiritual 
enrichment. A service is held each Sunday. It also arranges 
Bible classes for men and women, lectures and social activities. 

In Warsaw the Mildmay mission is co-operating in work with 
two American fellowships. United evangelistic meetings have 
been held. The governor of Warsaw has taken measures to stop 
the persecution of Jews, with satisfactory results. 

In Wilna the British Jews Society and the Basel Mission are 
co-operating in their evangelistic, medical and benevolent work. 

Those concerned with missionary work among Jews in 
Rumania watch with interest the new relationship between the 
Rumanian and Anglican churches (see p. 65), in view of their 
differing attitudes to the Jewish question. 

The publication of Zions Freund, the organ of the Irish 
Presbyterian Jewish mission in Germany, has been prohibited 
after appearing for thirty-nine years. The magazine had a wide 
circulation and will be a serious loss to missionary work. The 
mission is carrying on work among ‘non-Aryans,’ both Jews and 
Christians, throughout Germany, and has appointed a Jewish 
Christian itinerant missionary. It works in co-operation with 
the Paulus Bund, a union of 80,000 Jewish Christians. 

The Church Missions to Jews, acting on the recommenda- 
tion of their Commission to Palestine in 1936, has appointed 
an ordained man for work among those new Jewish immigrants 
to Palestine with a high degree of education. 

A conference on the Church and Jewry, under the auspices 
of the Jewish evangelization department maintained by the 
Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
was held at Princeton Theological Seminary in September. 
The challenge of Judaism to the reality of Christian living, the 
mission of the Church and Christian theology were dealt with. 
One of the findings was that the Presbyterian Church should 
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take its share of responsibility in corporate efforts for the relief 
of the social, human and spiritual needs of the victims of anti- 
Semitism wherever found. It was urged that greater help should 
be given to the growing numbers of German Christian and 
‘non-Aryan’ victims of anti-Semitic and anti-Christian policy. 
Such practical Christian service in Europe and elsewhere is 
imperative if Jewish missionary work is to continue in America. 

The findings also stressed the importance of the Christian 
community centre, as well as the parish approach, and urged that 
both be used. As a concrete instance, the Church has taken 
over a Christian community centre in Philadelphia through a 
joint committee for Jewish work representing the local presby- 
teries. It is planned to utilize the centre as a focus for a parish 
approach to the Jews through the individual Presbyterian 
churches of the city. 

The annual conference of the North American Hebrew Chris- 
tian Alliance took place in September. Many of the addresses 
dealt with the situation of Jewry in Europe, notably in Poland. 

An appeal to Lutheran pastors and church leaders was issued 
in the Lutheran Herald (U.S.A.) of January 12th, by five Lutheran 
pastors of Scandinavian and German non-Jewish origin, united 
in the five synods of the American Lutheran Conference, de- 
ploring anti-Semitism as incompatible with the doctrines of the 
Bible and unworthy of Christians, and calling on all their church 
members to take a stand against it and to show kindness to 
Jews wherever an opportunity presented itself. 





THE SENDING COUNTRIES 


‘THE thoughts of all the constituent organizations of the 

International Missionary Council were directed through- 
out the year to preparation for the meeting of the Council which 
it had been planned to hold in Hangchow in the autumn of 1938. 
Studies were undertaken in each country by individuals or groups 
along the lines of the five main themes concerning the Church in 
reference to building up the younger churches: its faith, witness 
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life, its relations to its environment and the need for closer co- 
operation. Of the special preparatory work may be mentioned 
Professor Kraemer’s book on the evangelistic approach to non- 
Christian religions, and the studies on the economic basis of the 
Church made in the Far East by Mr J. Merle Davis (unhappily 
interrupted in China by the war). The above studies were made 
at the request of the International Missionary Council. Many 
countries issued material to guide the studies of their own people. 
For example, Dr Julius Richter wrote two books, on the younger 
churches and on the Church in the world to-day, for German 
readers; the Christian Councils of China and India each produced 
a series of pamphlets, and of articles in their respective monthly 
magazines, the Chinese Recorder and the National Christian 
Council Review. The Councils in the Near East and the Philip- 
pines undertook intensive study of evangelism and of Christian 
education. The various studies on evangelism will be eventually 
incorporated in a book forming part of the preparatory material. 

The Ad Interim committee of the International Missionary 
Council which met in London from July 28th to 30th was mainly 
occupied with a survey of preparations in being, and with 
further plans for the meeting. When war broke out in China 
doubt at once arose whether the meeting could be held at the 
time and place agreed upon. After full consultation and corre- 
spondence, the decision was reached that it should be held in 
India late in 1938 (see Quarterly Notes, p. i). 

The financial situation, so serious a year or two ago, is on 
the whole improving slowly as regards the missionary societies. 
Some are still gravely straitened. The loss of value in the franc 
caused the Paris mission to suspend the sailing of most of its 
missionaries in October and November. The mission was already 
hampered in its work for lack of funds before this new blow fell. 

There have been several references above to the difficulties 
with which the German missions are still faced. Interest in and 
support of missionary work have been not only sustained but 
increased, especially in country churches. But exchange regu- 
lations prevent the money being sent out of Germany. The 
director of the Berlin mission, writing in September, said that 
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although the minimum sum required monthly by the German 
missions abroad was M. 172,500, for the six months, March to 
August, the sum which the societies had been able to send had 
varied from M. 24,000 to M. 37,000 only per mensem. 

Among noteworthy gatherings which have taken place during 
the year may be mentioned the following. A conference of the 
National Missionary Council of Australia was held in April 
at Sydney. Preparations had been made for a year previously 
and besides the consideration of problems of the South Pacific 
and the Australian aborigines (noted above under the relevant 
section), the subject of the missionary education of the home 
churches was fully discussed and a number of suggestions 
adopted. The eleventh quadrennial conference at Herrnhut of 
German missionary societies was held in October and was more 
largely attended than at any time since the war. The missions 
surveyed the situation and conditions of their work, and of the 
younger churches in Africa and the East. ‘The tenth quadrennial 
conference of the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain 
was held in January at Birmingham; the general subject of the 
meeting was ‘God speaks to this generation.’ The national 
preaching mission carried on in certain of the United States 
through the winter of 1936-37 was followed by a conference on 
evangelism in June when its work was considered and plans 
were laid for continuing the mission during the current winter. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church, at its Cincinnati triennial 
convention, asked the Presbyterian Church to join with it in 
a confession of faith, and on the basis of that confession to 
proceed to negotiations for union. 

A world conference of members of the Society of Friends 
was held in the United States in September. It proposed to set 
up an international consultative committee to promote closer 
co-operation between Friends in different countries. 

Among commemorative events of the year have been the 
centenary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., observed both in America and wherever 
the Board works, the centenary of the beginning of missionary 
work by the Protestant community of Belgium and the jubilee 
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of the Netherlands Missionary Conference. Also in the Nether- 
lands, a Bible exhibition in Amsterdam commemorated the third 
century of the publication of the authorized version of the 
Bible. Nor must mention of the centenary of the birth of the 
great evangelist D. L. Moody be omitted. 

The annual Universal Week of Prayer, held in 1937 from 
January 3rd to roth, was widely observed in all parts of the 
world. Its leaflets suggesting topics for meditation, prayer and 
thanksgiving were translated into many languages. The (women’s) 
World Day of Prayer was also widely observed on February 
12th. In Great Britain St Andrew’s-tide was as usual kept as 
a season of intercession for missions. India set apart the first 
Sunday in Advent (November 28th) as a day of prayer for India, 
Burma and Ceylon. The World’s Student Christian Federation 
kept February 21st, according to its custom, as a day of prayer 
for students throughout the world. And finally, the World’s 
Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s observed November 14th to 2ist. 

References to movements towards church union in the 
younger churches will be found elsewhere in this survey. In 
the United States further steps were taken along the road to 
Methodist union, which it is hoped will be consummated before 
long. It is of interest to note that three members of other com- 
munions have been made honorary canons of Washington 
cathedral: a Baptist, a Presbyterian and a Methodist (Dr Mott). 

The Bible societies have continued to break former records for 
sales. It is to many people amazing that several millions of copies 
of the Bible, in whole or in part, are regularly circulated annually. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society printed translations of 
single gospels in six new African languages in the year 1936-37. 

Among those who have laid down their work and passed 
from this world during the year were some whose names were 
known far beyond the frontiers of their own country. Of such 
were Professor Rudolf Otto of Marburg, who had penetrated 
deeply Indian religious thought ; Bishop McDowell, one of the 
leaders of American Methodism and of the Federal Council of 
the Churches; Dr W. I. Chamberlain, for years the secretary of 
the Foreign Missions Board of the Reformed Church in America; 
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Canon Stacey Waddy, secretary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel; Mr Marshall Broomhall, for long the editorial 
secretary of the China Inland Mission and the author of many 
books on China; and Dr Weitbrecht Stanton, who in India and 
later in retirement in London was known for his zeal for evan- 
gelization among Muslims and his scholarship in Islamics. Two 
well-beloved missionary administrators and writers retired from 
executive duties in their respective societies on reaching the age 
of seventy years—Dr Johannes Warneck of the Rhenish mission 
and Dr Robert Speer of the Foreign Mission Board of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Attention has been devoted in almost every part of the 
world to the two conferences held in Oxford in July and in 
Edinburgh in August; the one on Church, Community and 
State, under the auspices of the Universal Christian Council 
for Life and Work, and the other on the question of the Faith 
and Order of the Church, in succession to the gatherings held 
in 1925 and 1927 respectively at Stockholm and Lausanne. So 
much has already been said about these gatherings in the pages 
of the Review as well as in the press of the world that it is 
needless to describe them here. Some points, however, may 
be singled out as of special significance. While in origin the one 
movement was intended to deal with theological and ecclesiastical 
questions and the other with ‘practical’ themes, the overwhelm- 
ing concern with what at bottom the Christian revelation really 
is was no whit less conspicuous at Oxford than at Edinburgh. 
Laymen evinced the profoundest appreciation of the bearing of 
ultimate Christian truth upon the affairs of life. Further, as their 
programmes demonstrated, both gatherings were mainly con- 
cerned with the problem of the Christian Church itself. The 
same is true of the plans made by the International Missionary 
Council for its eastern meeting in 1938. It may also be said 
without exaggeration that there is a steadily growing sense of 
the distinctive meaning and importance of the Church as an 
oecumenical society in the present world order, with its sig- 


nificant new types of social allegiance based upon national 
or racial discrimination, 
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Proposals were made at both Oxford and Edinburgh for the 
formation of a World Council of Churches. As finally drafted, 
the entire scheme will be laid before the separate churches 
throughout the world, and no final action is to be taken by any 
body that may meanwhile meet provisionally until the churches 
have given their adhesion. Such a provisional meeting is planned 
for May 1938, when it is expected that shape will be given to 
the proposals for definite laying before the churches. The 
question of the share to be taken in the World Council both 
by the younger churches and by the International Missionary 
Council will be laid before the meeting of the latter in India at 
the end of 1938. Meanwhile it is cause for much thankfulness 
that the past year has registered so marked an advance in the 
sense of oecumenical unity among the non-Roman churches. 





CONCLUSION 


ig is not easy to discern in the troubled world in which we 

live, some of whose features this survey has attempted to 
sketch, any great movement or trend of life. If it is true, as many 
students of affairs are disposed to hold, that the western world 
is now at the end of the period of civilization that began with 
the Renaissance, and that a new era of world history is being 
born, it is not easy for us who live in the midst of the birth-pangs 
to generalize about the happenings of which we are a part. In 
so far as the East and Africa have been affected by and brought 
within the orbit of that western culture of the last four centuries, 
they must be regarded as within the same zone of change, and 
indeed the preceding pages offer ample evidence of this. Yet 
it is also true that the best history is contemporary history. 
Some insights were granted to the Hebrew prophets that have 
been denied to those who in succeeding centuries have brooded 
over the inter-play of Assyria, Babylon, Egypt and Palestine. 
The editors of this Review are not Hebrew prophets, but they 
cannot refrain from an attempt to state, in the form which it 
is now fashionable to call dialectical, certain features of our 
present time. 
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Two things are true. The Christian Church is going through 
a time of great and increasing difficulty, and that difficulty bids 
fair to grow worse until the Church’s very life is at stake. This 
is in the last analysis due to the Church’s own nature. As a 
society both human and divine, owing a final allegiance only to 
God, it cannot but be an obstacle in the path of the all-embracing 
state-community, claiming absolute allegiance. Moreover, it is 
essentially an oecumenical society—the whole great missionary 
enterprise throughout the world has made this clear as nothing 
else in the world has done—and as such is set athwart the path 
of those who exalt national, racial or class groupings as absolute 
and final. It is not possible, therefore, to come to any other 
conclusion than that the days before us will be hard days for 
the Church of Christ, for reasons that go right back to the 
essentials of the Church’s existence. 

But it is also true that the Church both faces situations of 
great hope and opportunity and that within herself there are 
seen to be the signs of reborn life and especially of evangelistic 
zeal. Of this again our pages give ample evidence. It is not a 
uniform phenomenon; there are regions of which it is scarcely 
true. But it is broadly true, and it makes it possible to say that 
the whole Church of Christ stands in a position more critical 
than for many generations. These are days in which Christians 
may welcome that distinctive note of the Biblical revelation; 
that God is known by His mighty acts; that though the general 
plan may not be clear the next step, in His mercy, always is; 
that He is at work in these cosmic movements and that He has 
work in His name for His Church to do. As we look forward to 
another great gathering of the younger churches and the mis- 
sionary forces of the world it is most of all the mood of those 
who watch and pray. When all the preparation has been done, 
the books read and the questions prepared, the issue remains 
both simple and tremendous. It is no less than this: What, in 
the concrete exigencies of our time, is the Spirit saying to the 
Churches? 

W. P. 
M. M. U. 
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APPENDIX 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


‘THE action of the Congregation of the Holy Office in putting 
on the Index a book on race, published in Milan in June, 
is of some interest. The sympathies of the Italian author appear 
to have been strongly on the side of the doctrine of race set out 
in Rosenberg’s Myth of the Twentieth Century (which was also 
put on the Index). A writer in Univers (a French Roman Catholic 
monthly) complains that Signor Cogni has sought to superimpose 
‘Hitlerian’ racial doctrines on fascism, and that if ‘Hitlerism’ and 
fascism should join forces in pride of race an astonishing paradox 
would arise. It would, for approval or condemnation of both 
systems would have to go together, while at present the relations 
of the Vatican with the German government are considerably 
strained, but those with the Italian government seem cordial. 

As regards Germany, a papal encyclical, read in churches 
throughout Germany on March 2ist, plainly accused the Reich 
of failing to keep the terms of the concordat. Indignation was 
also felt by the Church at the assumptions of wide-spread im- 
morality among the clergy, fostered by the publicity given to the 
series of ‘immorality trials’; the Church alleged that isolated 
instances were exploited by the Nazi movement to justify anti- 
Church measures. These included the secularization of all con- 
fessional schools in Bavaria in June, reduction of subsidies to 
the Church, also in Bavaria, in the same month, and the decree 
of October forbidding all Roman Catholic priests, with few ex- 
ceptions, to give any religious instruction in German schools at 
all. Addressing a body of German pilgrims to Rome in September, 
the Pope expressed sympathy with them in the present difficult 
days when ‘an author who writes against all that which is Catholic 
and which is Christianity [i.e. Rosenberg] is exalted and crowned 
as a new prophet of his country.’ Relations certainly are strained. 

Towards Italy, on the other hand, there is friendship; con- 
cerning the conquest of Abyssinia, approval and satisfaction. 
Ecclesiastical organizations have been redistributed in Abyssinia. 
Muslim and pagan districts have been put under the Congrega- 
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tion of the Propagation and the Christian districts under the 
Congregation of the Eastern Church. Missionaries from all parts 
of Italy and of various religious orders were being sent before the 
close of 1936, and the Italian government has provided funds for 
new chapels and churches and for the general purposes of wor- 
ship. It is understood that French priests have been replaced by 
Italian. On March 11th, presiding over a body of cardinals met 
to discuss the organization of the Church in Abyssinia, the Pope 
is reported to have said that the two main obstacles to be faced 
were the activity of numerous Protestant sects ‘which prevents 
souls from reaching the truth’ and the activity of Islam. If this 
is a correct report, the elimination of Protestant missions will be 
but a matter of time, unless secular Italian policy diverges in this 
matter from that of the Vatican. 

In Spain the great majority of the bishops and clergy have 
supported General Franco. A few, including the Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Tarragona, have held with the government of 
Valencia. An Anglican and Free Church group from England 
visited the territories under the latter in January—February. 
They reported that they had found anti-clerical but not anti- 
God feeling, but that all churches were either closed. or secularized 
and some had been despoiled; no services were being held. 

Missionary aid associations all over Spain were disorganized 
when war broke out; funds disappeared and personnel was 
scattered. But by degrees the threads are being gathered up, a 
small periodical has started publication and ‘Mission Sunday’ 
was duly celebrated at Whitsuntide, with collections for missionary 
work. This refers to the area under General Franco’s government. 

The Pope wrote an encyclical letter (Divint Redemptoris) on 
atheistic communism in March, exposing its main error—its 
foundation of materialism and consequent rejection of spiritual 
values. His Holiness pointed out that liberty of soul and human 
rights are equally denied in non-communist circles where unjust 
labour conditions prevail, and pleaded for the payment every- 
where. of just wages which enable a man to ‘safeguard his dignity.’ 

The international press exhibition which was held in the 
Vatican during the winter 1936-37 closed in May. Shortly before 
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it closed a conference on the place of the press in relation to 
missions and in ‘mission lands’ took place. The immense influ- 
ence of a thoroughly Christian press was stressed. The pavilions 
used for the exhibition are to be retained until 1940 and then 
used for an exhibition of Christian art in ‘mission lands.’ It is 
intended to make this exhibition a continuation and completion 
of the great Vatican exhibition of 1925, out of which developed 
the Lateran ethnological missionary museum. Groups have 
already been formed to investigate and begin to collect specimens 
of native Christian art.1 No reader of Roman Catholic recent 
missionary literature can have failed to be impressed by the 
many illustrations of carvings or paintings by Christian Indian, 
Chinese, African or other craftsmen. In this connexion readers 
may be referred to a paper which appeared in this Review for 
July 1937, ‘Contemplation and the Apostolate,’ where a short 
account was given of the new monastery at El-Abiodh-Sidi-Cheikh 
in southern Algeria, which is built in Arabic style, the only de- 
coration of the chapel being Arabic texts cut in the plaster, a 
Christian adaptation of that beautiful caligraphy which is the 
one decorative art countenanced by Islam. 

The movement called Contemplation and the Apostolate, 
which links contemplative religious communities in the West 
with specific missionary areas as objects of their intercession, has 
continued to grow and indigenous contemplative communities 
have begun to be founded. The desire for such communities is 
widespread and growing in the Far East and India. 

The fifteenth annual international missionary conference, 
known as the Louvain Semaine de Missiologie, was for the first 
time held elsewhere, namely at Nijmegen in Holland. It has been 
decided that in alternate years it shall be held outside Belgium. 
The subject in 1937 was missionary religious education. Nijmegen 
Catholic University has joined those at Rome, Paris, Louvain and 
Munster by founding a chair of missions. 

The development which above others is known to be of 
great interest and concern to the Pope and which is always 


? An approach has been made to Edinburgh House for help in collecting information 
about work by Christians of other churches than the Roman. 
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mentioned in these annual surveys is that of the training of 
indigenous clergy, looking towards an indigenous hierarchy. For 
this, the first requisite is the provision of seminaries. The Superior 
Council of the Association of St Peter Apostle for the training 
of native clergy, at a meeting held in Rome at the close of 1936, 
considered requests for building grants for eighty-five minor and 
twenty-six major seminaries, in all parts of the world. The sum 
available was only 300,000 lire (about £12,000) and it is of interest 
to note how it was awarded. It was not dissipated in many small 
grants, but 200,000 lire was awarded for a regional seminary in 
Kirin (Manchuria) and 50,000 lire for a regional seminary in 
Peramiho (Tanganyika); 45,000 lire went for a minor seminary 
for pariahs in Bezwada (South India) and the remaining 5,000 lire 
for a minor seminary for the Scandinavian countries. It will be 
remembered that efforts have been made in recent years to 
expand the membership of the Church in Scandinavia. 

The ordination of indigenous deacons and priests, and the 
formation of new religious orders of men or women—and particu- 
larly for women—have continued everywhere. A few examples may 
be given. In China, the Chinese vicar-apostolic of Yenchowfu has 
been consecrated bishop, and the first Mongolian priest has been 
ordained (since 1855 when the first and only Mongolian till 1937 
was ordained). A special college for priests was opened as an 
annex to the Catholic University of Peking at the autumn session, 
to give training in education to priests destined for educational 
posts. Two new communities of Chinese women have been 
formed: the Congregation of Mission Sisters in Yochow (Hunan) 
and the Messengers of the Lord in Shiuchowfu (Kwangtung). 

A new congregation has developed from the local community 
of St Vincent de Paul in Japan, and five novices of the Japanese 
Sisters of Charity have taken the veil. 

In southern Korea an area has been placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of Korean secular clergy. Of the two hundred and two priests 
at work in Korea, one hundred and two are Koreans. 

St Aloysius’ College at Mangalore (South India) has been 
transferred from the care of Venetian Jesuits to that of Indian 
Jesuits. The decree expelling the Jesuits from Goa (Portuguese 
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territory) towards the close of the eighteenth century has been 
rescinded and a new decree entitles the society to settle and 
establish educational institutions. A large college and a seminary 
for five hundred students are planned. 

In Burma, the first Chinese priest for work among the Chinese 
settlers (of whom there are about ten thousand) was ordained 
at the close of 1936. 

The first Siamese Ursuline nun took her final vows in April, 
after a noviciate spent in France. 

In South Africa the first Coloured priest was ordained at the 
end of 1936 and the first group of African seminarists have sailed 
for Rome, to take theological study at the College of Propaganda 
during the session 1937-38. Five Natives of Uganda have been 
admitted to an African brotherhood and a new Congregation of 
African nuns, the Handmaids of the Holy Child, has been started 
with four novices in West Africa. The number of African nuns 
in January 1937 was two hundred and seventy-seven. The number 
by this time probably approaches three hundred. 

The first Papuan priest was ordained in June. Owing to the 
lack of seminaries in New Guinea, he had been trained in the 
Jesuit seminary at Tananarive (Madagascar) and was actually 
ordained in Madagascar. After a course in France he hopes to 
return to work in New Guinea. 

An Indian priest has been doing excellent work, educational 
and pastoral, among the Indian population of Fiji, of whom there 
are about eighty-five thousand, predominantly Hindu. 

There has naturally been great satisfaction in Mexico at the 
relaxation of the anti-religious restrictions. Previous to 1936, a 
decree in the state of Chihuahua—the population of which 
approaches half a million—had limited the number of priests 
to five—one for every fifty thousand inhabitants. In 1936 the 
number was reduced to one priest for the whole state. The 
supreme court in 1937, however, granted an injunction against 
the enforcement of this law, declaring that though the state had 
the right to limit the number of priests, it must permit that 
number to reach a reasonable figure. It is reported that the limit 
of five priests has been restored. Conditions vary in the different 
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states; in some, including the federal district, masses may be said 
in most churches. In Vera Cruz the laws are still strictly enforced. 
In Tabasco, where anti-religious feeling has had full expression, 
the laws have been relaxed to the extent of permitting private 
devotions, but public services are not yet allowed. A recent 
writer has pointed out that the priests who have not been allowed 
to register and who are working in factories or offices or in other 
ways have by no means ceased to exercise their priestly function. 
Unofficial services are held in improvised chapels, and public 
sentiment gives protection. 

The Sacred Congregation of the Propagation sent an envoy 
to Central and South America to organize and strengthen the 
pontifical mission aid associations, The envoy, who is the Spanish 
editor of the Fides news service, has succeeded in founding a 
number of new branches of the Missionary Union of Clergy and 
also of the Association of St Peter Apostle for the training of 
native clergy; he has given new vigour to the associations already 
in existence and to the local branches of the Association for the 
Propagation of the Faith. 

The educational work of the Church has progressed in China 
with the opening of the commercial middle school for girls in 
Shanghai projected some years ago. The school is planned for 
one thousand, with boarding accommodation for five hundred; 
the curriculum follows the six-year middle school course and 
includes commerce and domestic science. Aurora University, 
also in Shanghai (French Concession), opened a women’s depart- 
ment with the October session—the first Roman Catholic uni- 
versity course open to Chinese women. 

The movement called Catholic Action, which promotes social 
reform and work for missions among the laity, has continued to 
grow, especially in China and Central Africa. A recent writer has 
pointed out the close relation which exists between the practical 
Catholic Action movement and the spiritual liturgical movement, 
which also continues to grow. The observance of Whit-Sunday 
as a day when the sick offer their prayers for missions, and of 
the third Sunday in October (in 1937, October 17th) as a general 
day of prayer for missions, has spread to practically all countries. 
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The Roman Catholic Church has suffered with others in the 
disasters of the year. In China its regular work has been crippled, 
and it has taken up the task of war relief. Eight missionaries were 
captured in Hopei in October, and later killed. In Rabaul, five 
stations were wiped out in the eruptions (see p. 86) with little 
hope of rebuilding. Spain has been referred to above (p. 103). 
The fortunes of war turned in favour of the missionaries in Spanish 
Guinea. In the autumn of 1936 the churches were closed, mission 
property and buildings confiscated, and such missionaries as had 
not managed to escape were arrested and placed on board a 
government ship. The ship was, however, bombarded by an 
insurgent vessel and the missionaries rescued. 

The centenary of the coming of the Marist fathers from France 
to Wallis Island in the South Pacific was celebrated among the 
missions which now are found all over Oceania. A movement 
towards Christianity among the Chinese settlers in Java is noted, 
especially in urban districts. The eucharistic congress at Manila 
in February drew, it is estimated, about half a million participants. 
It was marked by a broadcast from the Pope. 

Religious ceremonies were held in Damascus to celebrate the 
nineteenth centenary of St Paul’s conversion. The services, 
which lasted several days, included the rites of the different 
Catholic communities. 

The year marked the seventy-fifth anniversary of the death 
of Pauline Jaricot, the French girl who started a plan for helping 
missions which developed into the Association for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith. Her work was gratefully commemorated. 

Two men outstanding in their work for missions died in 1937. 
Alfons Vath was a German Jesuit missionary in India, interned 
during the war and afterwards repatriated, who became the editor 
of Die Katholischen Missionen, the German organ of the Associa- 
tion for the Propagation of the Faith. He was also a prolific 
writer on missions. Dr Christopher Becker, also a German, was 
the founder and first director of the Medical Missionary Institute 
of Wiirzburg. The dearth of medical missionaries is gradually 
being made up, but many more are needed, especially in China. 

M. M. U. 
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THE CHANGING ATTITUDE TOWARD 
NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 


By JAMES THAYER ADDISON, D.D. 


‘THE changing attitude of the modern missionary toward the 

religion of those among whom he works is, from one 
point of view, a chapter in the history of nineteenth and twentieth 
century theology. It reflects, of course, the developing ideas of a 
critical era in Christian lands. But we are here concerned only 
with what missionaries have thought and said, for with them it 
has been a practical issue which affected their motive, purpose 
and message. It is to be remembered, moreover, that whether 
their views have been harsh or liberal, they can be easily paralleled 
in earlier periods, for they constitute only a portion of a larger 
historic whole. Our chosen field here is that of Protestant thought 
since 1800. And that in itself offers almost every variety of doctrine 
known to history. 

How the missionary behaves toward other religions has 
always been determined by his theory of their origin and nature. 
The fundamental question is really this: Who is responsible for 
the beliefs and practices of these alien peoples—God or Satan? 
How you will act, when confronted with them, will naturally 
depend on what answer you give. And the orthodox verdict 
until at least the middle of the last century was distinctly in 
favour of Satan. For a long time there was little disagreement 
with the teaching of Calvin who had once written: 

In almost all ages religion has been generally corrupted. It is true, indeed, that 
the name of one supreme God has been universally known and celebrated. . . . 
But since all men, without exception, have by their own vanity been drawn 


into erroneous notions, and so their understandings have become vain, all 


their natural perception of the Divine unity has only served to render them 
inexcusable. 


They have erred, he declares, through ‘the delusions of Satan.’ 
In other words, it cannot be denied from biblical evidence that 
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mankind once received the revelation of the one God; but this 
heritage of a primitive monotheism, even though reinforced by 
what is known of God through nature and through conscience, 
has been so overlaid and distorted by subsequent ‘corruption 
that it is scarcely recognizable. And the agent in this long process 
of religious decay and moral disease has, of course, been the devil 
himself. Disregarding the remote origins of what little good is 
left, the great bulk of heathenism as directly seen and known is 
satanic. When Henry Martyn, for example, in 1806 visited at 
Serampore a temple where a small black idol was being wor- 
shipped, he wrote: ‘I shivered at being in the neighbourhood of 
hell: my heart was ready to burst at the dreadful state to which 
the devil had brought my poor fellow-creatures.’ 

Having once inherited the theory that heathen religion was 
mainly the work of the devil, missionaries were confirmed in this 
belief by the continual evidence of what they regarded as his 
opposition to all their work. Since they had to encounter innumer- 
able disappointments and persistent antagonism, and since they 
attributed it all to demonic agency, Satan became a real figure 
exhibiting daily proofs of his malevolent activity. As Hudson 
Taylor once wrote: ‘Satan is simply raging. He sees his kingdom 
attacked all over the land, and the conflict is awful.’ 

Convinced that heathenism was substantially satanic, mis- 
sionaries found no motive to view it sympathetically or to search 
for its redeeming features. Such an attitude, in fact, would have 
seemed too much like yielding to the specious temptations of the 
Evil One. Their estimate of alien creeds was therefore literally 
prejudiced. They treated these other faiths not as forms of 
religion but as forms of vice. And though they might forgive 
sinners and labour for their salvation, they could not minimize 
or condone the sin. It was all the easier to maintain this attitude 
because they were usually in close contact with the lower aspects 
of popular religion and morality. They were plunged directly 
into the raw realities of Hindu or Chinese or African life; and 
the worst in that life, whether in belief or practice, was part of 
their daily experience. Intimate intercourse with the nobler or 
more high-minded minority was generally denied them, and 
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what they actually heard and saw could only confirm their dark 
suspicions. The comparative study of religion had scarcely begun, 
and its rich results in translating and interpreting the great 
religious literature of the East were not available to them. In 
other words, they were in a position just opposite to that of the 
modern academic critic in England or America who knows it all 
from books and has conferred with a few choice specimens of 
high grade, but who has never lived and worked in the midst of 
a swarming heathen society. Even native Christians could not 
supply an educating influence, because in the first place the 
typical convert always tends to blacken his own past and to 
despise that from which he has risen, and in the second place, 
when his own feelings are not strong, he usually echoes the 
convictions of a dominating foreigner. All in all then, the mission- 
aries met little evidence which could possibly induce them to 
mitigate their fundamental antagonism. Harsh judgments, seldom 
qualified, were therefore the rule. Boardman, writing from 
Burma in 1823, speaks of ‘melting away the fetters and manacles 
which paganism has forged and fastened upon her tame besotted 
devotees,’ and he would certainly have approved his biographer’s 
reference to the Buddhist temples ‘of abominable idols, lifting 
to heaven their spires of gilded blasphemy.’ 

If we pass on to the close of the nineteenth century it is not 
difficult to find judgments and appeals no more sympathetic in 
tone. Allnutt of Delhi recalls that 


in the ’eighties we were still in the days when it was not unusual at a missionary 
meeting for a little row of idols to be placed upon a table when the missionary 
spoke, and we were more or less encouraged to express contempt and hug 
ourselves with rather smug thoughts of our superiority. 


A missionary from Agra, addressing a conference in England in 
1894, asserted that 


Hinduism is one of the most gigantic systems of grovelling idolatry that the 
world has seen; it is an irrational philosophy; it is a degrading sacerdotalism; 
and the most thought-stifling and progress-paralysing system of caste that ever 
existed. 


The highly coloured indictments of heathenism in general 
were applied with equal scorn to individual religions, for the 
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same dogmatic prepossessions and the same limitations of know- 
ledge made any sounder judgments impossible. Even James 
Dennis, though a pioneer in his social emphasis, could hold in 
1896 the same views of religion that were current in 1806. After 
expounding the old theory of a primitive monotheism which has 
suffered nothing but degeneration for thousands of years, he 
refers to the ethnic faiths as now ‘in their decadence—so advanced 
in some instances as to have reached the stage of moral gangrene.’ 
The spirit of idolatry is the same to-day as it was of old. It is a compound of 
ignorance, fear, carnality and the unhallowed desire to identify human con- 
ceptions with the object of religious worship. . . . The idol gods of Japan, 
Korea, China, India, Africa and many of the South Sea Islands [note the total 
want of discrimination] are not less hideous and repulsive than the idols of the 
ancients. 

And he sums up the social contributions of four great religions 
with a dogmatism rather more neat than generous. He tells us: 
The contribution of Buddhism to society is a paralysed personality; that of 
Confucianism an impoverished personality; that of Hinduism a degraded 
personality; and that of Islam an enslaved personality. 

The inevitable practical result of this traditional view of the 
origin and nature of other faiths was an attitude toward heathen- 
ism that was militant and harshly aggressive. The purpose it 
encouraged was that of conquest and overthrow. The spirit it 
stimulated was the fighting spirit. For no other aim and temper 
could be appropriate to a contest with the devil and all his works. 
The missionary objective was therefore commonly stated in 
martial metaphors. Henry Martyn, for example, when he launched 
a controversy with some Persian Muslims in 1811, spoke of 
‘aiming a stab at the vitals of Mohammed.’ But no one can touch 
Alexander Duff as the master of the military metaphor. In one 
of his stirring addresses in 1837 he spoke of missions as 
a noble army [who] make known their presence by the terror of their power, 
in shattering to atoms the towering walls of China, and hoisting in triumph the 
banners of the Cross over the captured mosques of Araby and prostrate pagodas 
of India. 

‘What is a mission?’ he asked on a later occasion. ‘It is an aggressive 
expedition into an enemy’s territory.’ And the enemy, of course, 
was not the native population but Satan and his cohorts. 

8 
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When the missionary attitude toward the religion of an alien 
people is that of hostile contempt and when their religious beliefs 
and observances form a central feature of their general culture, it 
is natural that the same spirit should colour the attitude toward 
their civilization. The white man’s instinctive sense of superiority 
was thus stimulated and fortified by his religious convictions, so 
that he was likely to tar all heathen life with the same brush and 
to conclude that even if the prospects of nature were pleasing, 
at least man was vile. For several generations, in consequence, 
the non-Christian peoples were always referred to as ‘poor 
degraded heathen’ who deserved the epithet on general grounds 
no less than religious. Since the missionary looked at the social 
life around him from the religious standpoint and since he could 
not fail to see what was worst in it, he took a darkly indiscriminat- 
ing view of the whole scene and found it effective to communicate 
that view to his supporters at home. 

The traditional missionary position in relation to other 
faiths is still maintained in certain circles both at home and abroad, 
for Christian thought never moves suddenly or unanimously. 
The forces tending to bring about change have not been equally 
operative in all quarters, so that what we have still to record is a 
slow process, retarded here and accelerated there. But that there 
has been a change in the last two generations is clear enough, 
and the reasons for it are likewise plain. During the same period, 
in the first place, Christian theology has developed. The growth 
of liberal thought since the ’seventies and ’eighties of the last 
century is too widely familiar to need explanation or illustration. 
The effect of every type of science upon orthodox doctrine is a 
commonplace of religious history. One element in that evolution 
relevant to our subject has been a Christianizing of the conception 
of the character of God, which has led men to deny that the 
heathen are destined for hell. Another element has been such a 
broadening of the conception of revelation—of the modes by 
which God has made Himself known in history—as gradually to 
discredit the theory that the devil is personally responsible for 

any kind of religion. A further and more recent change, which we 
may attribute in part to theology and in part to the psychology of 
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religion, has been the tendency to view religion not simply as a 
system of beliefs but as essentially an inner experience. The 
missionary had always looked on the foreign faith as a set of 
doctrines to be compared with his own set. He saw it externally 
and it looked bad. For some time past, however, he has grown 
more accustomed to consider what that religion means in the 
hearts of believers, what it does for them in terms of experience. 
And that alteration of attitude tends to substitute sympathy for 
intellectual criticism. 

Proceeding at the same time and at much the same pace with 
these movements of thought has gone the growth of knowledge 
about the facts of non-Christian religions, their history and 
literature. To the advancement of this knowledge, it is true, a 
few outstanding missionaries have made notable contributions; 
but the vast majority of workers in the field had to wait for the 
achievements of others. The editing and publication of Sanskrit 
and Pali texts, the scientific treatment of the development of 
Islam, the researches of anthropology among savage peoples and 
many other preliminary steps all took time. Still more was required 
for the production of reliable books and the translation of the 
oriental religious classics. Because much of the necessary material 
was thus not generally available until the last part of the nineteenth 
century, the effect of the modern study of religions was scarcely 
felt until the twentieth. These chief factors in the process we are 
describing were, of course, not isolated. Each one affected the 
others. The new material produced by study helped to stimu- 
late and broaden theological thinking; and more liberal doctrines, 
in turn, created an attitude of teachable sympathy hospitable to 
further knowledge. 

The fundamental change, however, was a change in Christian 
thought, the slowly growing conviction, encouraged by a ripening 
acquaintance with a wider range of facts, that for all that is good 
in non-Christian religion God Himself is responsible. The older 
view involved a kind of vicious circle. Except for a few barely 
visible vestiges of a primeval revelation, Satan was answerable 
for the great mass that was called heathenism. That being his 
sphere of influence, there was not only no inducement to look for 
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the good; there was a real inducement not to look for it and to 
be quite embarrassed and even resentful when it appeared un- 
looked-for. Since little or no good was thus discovered, there was 
all the more evidence that Satan must be in control. And so the 
circle was complete. But the newer view has produced what might 
be called a ‘virtuous circle.’ If God has been revealing Himself 
in the hearts of men everywhere and always, it is natural to assume 
that much beauty and truth will have been appropriated and signs 
of it will be sought for. Once these signs are expected and gladly 
welcomed they seem to multiply in number, and so the testimony 
accumulates that God’s Holy Spirit is at work even in the darkest 
places. And again the circle is complete. 

So far as missionaries have abandoned the doctrine that we 
see God’s revelation only in Judaism and Christianity, and the 
devil’s work in other religions, they can no longer contrast the 
two groups as white and black or as truth and falsehood. None 
the less, the vast majority still remain rooted in the essential faith 
that only in Christ has God fully and once for all revealed Himself, 
that only in Christ is God Himself incarnate. Secure in that 
central conviction, an increasing number have come to approve 
a fresh statement of what it is that marks the difference between 
the Christian revelation and all others. They have grown to 
believe that the contrast is between the complete and the partial, 
between the perfect and the imperfect. The crying need which 
they move to meet is not so much the need to save the lost from 
hell as to answer the unspoken desires for something better, 
the unrealized longing for something deeper and more satisfying 
—for all that Christ can give in abundance. 

Among the few early pioneers who were ready to adapt their 
policy to this new trend of thought was Daniel C. Greene of the 
Congregational mission in Japan. As early as 1872 he wrote of 
the necessity for understanding Buddhism and asked for books 
on the subject. He said: 

The fact that at so many points it touches Christianity makes it of vital import- 


ance that we have clear views as to what its teachings are and as to its relations 
to Christianity. 


He counted it the duty of the missionary to recognize ‘all the 
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good that we have found in Buddhism,’ but ‘to point out that 
Christianity has something much better to offer.’ A more striking 
contemporary figure, who acted out the same convictions during 
a long career in China, was Timothy Richard. By the year 1875 
he had already studied the Chinese classics and had begun to 
investigate the popular Confucian and Taoist tracts as well as the 
Buddhist Diamond Sutra. He even prepared a Christian catechism 
which made use of the native terminology of these religions. 
Toward the close of the nineteenth century and the opening 
of the twentieth the changed attitude in respect to other faiths 
became manifest not merely in the utterance of exceptional 
leaders but in the deliberations and conclusions of missionary 
conventions. The missionary conference of the Anglican Com- 
munion, held in 1894, devoted two meetings to ‘the religions to 
be dealt with,’ a new departure significant in itself. The temper 
in which this novel subject was approached may be inferred from 
these words spoken by Bishop Westcott in his opening sermon: 


Each people has its own peculiar gift, which will, we believe, be brought in 
due time to Christ through the Church. . . . There are great nations—China 
and India—inheritors of ancient and fruitful civilizations, endowed with 
intellectual and moral powers widely different from our own, which have some 
characteristic offering to render for the fuller interpretation of the faith. 


A later speaker on Islam began his address by saying: ‘The 
tolerant spirit of the present age permits us to examine and 
certify the favourable as well as unfavourable side of other creeds 
than our own.’ And Sir M. Monier-Williams, an earnest Christian 
though not a missionary, was prepared to affirm that we must 


beware of speaking evil of whatever is good and true in Hinduism. . . . No 
missionary . . . ought to make the mistake of despising his adversary. He ought 
rather to set himself to penetrate the inner meaning of the system which he is 
sent to controvert. 


After the passing of another fifteen years we reach the stage 
of development where modern ideas of the origin and nature of 
non-Christian religions have begun to be not only popular but 
fruitful. They have been accepted long enough to produce 
effects. But the chief result, and the most obvious, was the change 
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in the missionary temper and spirit in the manner of approach 
to the unconverted. The tone of militant hostility became less 
and less familiar and the need for persuasive sympathy was ever 
more strongly emphasized. Symbolical of the shift in point of 
view was the increasing reluctance to use the adjective ‘heathen,’ 
which had come to connote a sense of superiority too much 
tinged with contempt to be wholesome. ‘Non-Christian’ or 
‘ethnic’ religions, or simply ‘other faiths’ were terms that grew 
to be preferred, terms which implied no equality with Christianity 
but which were welcomed as friendly and inoffensive. 

The Edinburgh Conference of 1910 marks the extent to 
which progress had been achieved by that date. The volume of 
the Conference Report entitled The Missionary Message dwelt 
with insistence upon the need for a changed attitude. In the 
section dealing with animistic religions it is recorded that nearly 
all the missionaries who supplied material were agreed in con- 
cluding that the missionary must study the native religion, that 
his whole attitude should be marked by sympathy and that he 
should recognize a modicum of truth in all such religions, since 
God had nowhere left Himself without a witness. A like unanimity 
appears in the chapter on Chinese religions, where it is affirmed 
that the missionary should frankly and gladly acknowledge what- 
ever he finds in native faiths that is good and true and should 
present Christianity not as a sword that must sever the people 
from their historic past but as the flower and fulfilment of it. 


A supreme need of the missionary teacher is a thorough knowledge of the 
religion of the people among whom he works. . . . Missionary preaching and 
literature are becoming increasingly persuasive and less polemical and aggressive. 
The iconoclastic attitude is deprecated and all abuse of native beliefs and customs 
is avoided. 


The group concerned with the Hindu faiths presents similar 
findings, with the added warning that ‘more harm has been done 
in India than in any other country by missionaries who have 
lacked the wisdom to appreciate the nobler side of the religion 
which they have laboured so indefatigably to supplant.’ These 
were not merely pious resolutions voted in the council chamber 
but forgotten in the field. There is plenty of t¢ “tmony that they 
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expressed the genuine convictions of missionary leaders who 
were prepared to put them into practice. 

The fullest evidence that there has since come to be substantial 
unanimity among missionaries in their attitude to non-Christian 
religions is afforded by the Report of the Jerusalem Meeting of 
1928. Two-thirds of the first volume, entitled The Christian 
Message, consists of papers on Christianity in relation to the four 
leading ethnic faiths—Hinduism, Confucianism, Buddhism and 
Islam—papers prepared by scholars who have given a lifetime 
of study to their subjects. Their point of view may be estimated 


by quoting three sentences. Writing of Hinduism Dr Macnicol 
says: 


The Christ whom we preach does not destroy any gracious or beautiful trait 
in the character of the Hindu, or deprive him of anything of which he is justly 
proud in his cultural inheritance. 


In his account of Confucianism Dr Leighton Stuart declares: 


It is the glory of the Chinese nation that with sureness of instinct they have 
unswervingly reverenced as the greatest of their race a man whose outstanding 
characteristic was his passion for righteousness. 


And the findings of the sectional meeting on Islam include these 
words: 


The study of the Christian life and message in relation to Islam can be rightly 
approached only in a spirit of penitence, humility and understanding love. 


At the time of the Jerusalem Meeting it became evident that 
the one discordant note audible among thoughtful and intelligent 
missionaries was supplied by orthodox Continental representa- 
tives, both Lutheran and Reformed. This element, which has 
its counterpart in Great Britain and America, may well be counted 
(if we exclude out-and-out fundamentalists) as the right-wing 
conservatives in this matter. They are most clearly represented 
by the present followers of the Barthian school whose vigorous 
convictions, expressed with intellectual power, raise issues that 
thoughtful Christians must face. Repudiating liberalism and all 
its works, the Barthians hold a conception of heathenism not 
based on ignorant prejudice but on theological beliefs that deny 
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the larger idea of revelation on which the whole modern view 
depends. As one of their number has explained it: 


‘Heathenism’ is the great attempt of man to get united again with God by his 
own effort—and that after the Fall and without any humble acknowledgment of 
the Fall. . . . ‘Heathenism’ is a form of ‘religiousness,’ but it proceeds from 
man. . . . The message of Christ, therefore, spells sentence and judgment on 
all ‘religions’ first and last. . . . No religion can be said to be nearer to Christ 
than any other. . . . It is therefore of not much use to speak of ‘elements of 
truth’ in other religions. 


If we look in the other direction, toward the left-wing 
modernists, we shall find their views expressed in the Laymen’s 
Commission Report, Rethinking Missions. That Report repre- 
sented, among other things, an extreme reaction against the old 
attitude of superiority. In earlier times the missionary had been 
so sure of the superiority of his faith that he often extended this 
confidence to cover his race and his culture. To-day our most 
serious and sensitive leaders of thought have grown so apolo- 
getic about any claims to racial and cultural superiority that 
many have extended this abdication of superiority to include 
their religion. This may account in part for the Laymen’s state- 
ment that ‘the relation between religions must take increasingly 
hereafter the form of a common search for truth,’ and for their 
still more disturbing conclusion that the missionary 
will look forward, not to the destruction of these religions, but to their continued 


co-existence with Christianity, each stimulating the other in growth toward 
the ultimate goal—unity in the completest religious truth. 


In these affirmations the spokesman may have been speaking 
for all his fellow-commissioners, though even that appears to 
be doubtful. But he was certainly not speaking for missionaries. 
Indeed, no element in the Report was more promptly denounced 
by missionary leaders, liberal as well as conservative. Their 
reaction was only one of many indications that on such funda- 
mental matters the Laymen spoke as academic observers, not 
as sharers in an enterprise which has depended for nineteen 
centuries upon deeper and more ardent convictions as to the 
meaning and destiny of Christianity. Notable as have been those 
changes of attitude which this article records, they fall far short 
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of acclaiming as the goal of missions a synthesis of faiths or a 
syncretism of religions. 

The current of thought to-day, then, runs strongly toward 
a full recognition and at times an unrealistic exaggeration of 
the strength and beauty that characterize the finest teachings 
of alien religions. But that change of position from the harsh 
ignorance that cannot see the signs of God’s wide-reaching 
revelation, to the warm appreciation that welcomes every sign 
of His grace, need not lead us to forget that Christ still offers 
to men of every creed and every race all that they have hitherto 
treasured and, beyond that, yet other gifts far surpassing their 
power to imagine. For the missionary enterprise, what they 
have known in the past is secondary; what is primary is Christ’s 
unique supremacy. Mutuality and sharing are simply a process 
of adapting our attitude to a changing environment that we 
may by all means save some. Our end is by word and deed to 
proclaim Him who is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth. 

J. T. AppIson 
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GUIDANCE AND EXPERIENCE 


FUHRUNG UND ERFAHRUNG IN 40 JAHRIGEM MissionspiENst. Bde II und III. 
Von Ernst JOHANSSEN. Bethel bei Bielefeld: Anstalt Bethel. Je. M. 4.50. 
1935 und 1936. 


HE well-known missionary of the Bethel Mission has described his 

life and work in what is now Tanganyika Territory in a three- 

volume autobiography, of which the first volume was noticed in the 

issue of this Review for January 1936 and the second and third are under 
review here. 

Three or four times in his life Johanssen was set to grapple with un- 
usual tasks. In 1891 he began to lay the foundations of missionary work 
in Usambara. In 1897 he started the work he loved best, the mission in 
Ruanda, and carried it on till he was made prisoner by Belgian troops 
during the war, was interned in a prison camp and eventually repatriated. 
In 1925-26 he reopened the work of the Bethel Mission in Usambara and 
also took over the work in the Haya country from Bukoba to Lake Victoria 
and laid the foundations for that amazing development which has been 
seen there during the last decade. The last years of his life were spent at 
Marburg University, as lecturer on missions in the theological faculty. 
The above list by itself shows that he had unusual ability and gives some 
idea of the varied and wide experiences of this missionary’s life. Johanssen 
died in 1934 in his seventieth year. 

The two volumes before us compel our interest from many points of 
view, of which only two will be taken up in this review. One is that Jo- 
hanssen’s missionary experiences accurately reflect the history of German 
evangelical missions as a whole in East Africa up to 1931. We follow the 
pioneer work among the still untouched tribes of Ruanda, in the most 
cordial relationship with the (German) colonial government, which, 
under the sympathetic and wise leadership of the first resident in this area, 
R. Kandt—the author of Caput Nili and a man friendly towards missions 
—was beginning to make its authority felt at the time when Johanssen 
arrived, sent out by ‘Father Bodelschwingh.’ Research into the language 


and tribal customs; a sympathetic approach to the way of thought and 
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life of ‘King’ Msinga and his tall, aristocratic people, the Tutsi; the 
rapid founding of stations through East and West Ruanda as far as Lake 
Kivu and its island, Idschwi; the winning of the first converts; the found- 
ing of the first local church; the aims of his missionary work—independent 
congregations which would act as salt and as light in the tribe—all this, 
under the leadership of this missionary, who gives account of his founda- 
tion-laying everywhere (always on scriptural lines) makes a vivid picture 
of the methods followed by German missionaries, both in beginning and 
in gradually developing their work. 

Then followed the catastrophe of the war, the taking prisoner of 
Johanssen and his family and his repatriation, with all its suffering and 
discouragement, which yet provided an opportunity to show himself a 
true disciple of Jesus, even in the midst of this breaking-up of his life, 
and was the common fate of so many German missionaries. 

The history of the resumption of work in East Africa by the German 
missions after 1924 is described not wholly without one-sidedness. He makes 
no reference to the outstanding help in the matter given by the Scottish 
mission and the Conference of British Missionary Societies; it was not 
always the case that the desire of the German missions was the deciding 
motive for permission to return being given. But Johanssen’s attitude is 
not surprising, for his mission had no other field of work than that in 
East Africa, so that naturally he had a passionate longing to return, and 
especially to return to Ruanda. His yearning for Ruanda runs like a red 
thread through the whole of the third volume, but his wish was never 
fulfilled. The more impressive, therefore, was the obedient acquiescence 
of this man of tenacious character and passionate love for his work in 
going back to begin again in the place where he had served his apprentice- 
ship—in the Usambara mountains—and the devotion with which he gave 
himself later to the work in the Haya country, which bristled with diffi- 
culties and which had before been merely a subsidiary concern of the 
Bethel Mission. 

The things he met with in this work of upbuilding—his experiences, 
his aims and methods—were typical of those of all German evangelical 
missions in East Africa. There was, for instance, the moving joy and 
gratitude of the native Christians at the return of their ‘fathers,’ which 
will always stand as eloquent testimony to the best and most lovable 
characteristic of the Christian Bantu; there was confirmation of the stead- 
fastness of the churches, which throughout their ‘orphaned’ period held 
fast with astonishing strength their faith, their service of God and even 
their missionary duty towards pagan and Muslim. There was, again, the 
recognition that progress towards financial independence and the question 
of education must be put in the forefront more definitely than before, if 
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a living and active Church was to emerge. For Johanssen clearly saw the 
menace of pagan influences, of increasing pressure from Islam and 
especially of the stormy breakers of the tide of European civilization. 
Therefore he gladly welcomed both the energy with which the mandatory 
power tackled the question of education and also its readiness to take 
advice on the matter from the experiences of missions and to see their 
point of view. 

There were, not unnaturally, certain difficulties in the case of all the 
non-German missions which had cared for the German mission areas in 
the interim period, when the latter missions returned, but fortunately 
there were no other places where it was so difficult to secure the applica- 
tion of the principles of missionary comity as in the Haya country and 
Bukoba. So with a heavy heart Johanssen gave up Usambara, which had 
again become dear to him, in order to accede to the importunate request 
of the Haya Christians and save for the Bethel Mission its earlier work 
on Lake Victoria. In two years he succeeded in laying the foundations of 
a sound and happily developing piece of work, in drawing round himself 
a greatly increased number of co-workers, considering the circumstances 
(nineteen in place of three), and in completely restoring the shattered 
prospects of the German evangelical missions in that area. The number 
of candidates for baptism rose so quickly that it became a problem how 
to deal with the masses pressing forward, and made it an imperative 
necessity to train efficient native colleagues through a sound education 
policy. In another direction also Johanssen initiated a policy later adopted 
by all the German missions in the country: he saw with increasing clear- 
ness the desirability that missions of a similar type, especially German 
missions, should co-operate in taking common action in church matters. 
The Christian periodical Ufalme wa mungu (The Kingdom of God), which 
now circulates over the whole of East Africa wherever Swahili is under- 
stood, owed its existence to him. Other literary activities followed. He 
worked in close touch with the neighbouring Leipzig Mission in Usam- 
bara, and also with other German missions. He had visions of a single 
organization in common, with an episcopal head, for all the German 
evangelical missions. With that in view he set on foot plans which have 
since progressed considerably. Heraus aus der Isolierung! (Forward out of 
isolation!) was the title of an article by him in the Neue Allgemeine Mis- 
sionszeitschrift for 19301 which aroused much comment. In it he put 
forward a plea for the union of all native evangelical Christians of East 
Africa, for the merging of all the German missions there, for close touch 
with British missions and for co-operation with the mandatory govern- 
ment. But he never over-estimated the value of mere organization. He 


1In the February issue and continued in that for March. 
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clearly recognized what were the concrete questions to which a common 
approach is especially necessary: namely, a right attitude to native manners 
and customs, respect for the special spiritual heritage of the Bantu race, 
the whole question of polygamy (which he was convinced called for the 
revision of missionary methods hitherto used), and the position to take 
regarding native marriage (‘cattle marriage’), church discipline and, not 
least, church order. He was also quicker than others to recognize the 
passionate desire of the native Christians for one great, all-inclusive 
Church. 

But although many of Johanssen’s experiences are thoroughly typical 
of all German missionary work in East Africa, it is his unique personality 
which strikes the special note in his book, and that is the second point 
for which it deserves wide notice. He was a man who could ‘speak with 
power’ because he was truly ‘apprehended by Christ’—as the Natives 
well discerned. His nickname was Ngovi, which means ‘the herald who 
goes before the king.” Opponents submitted to his will because they 
recognized that behind his words was the Will of God. This proceeded 
from his practice, an unvarying discipline, of prayer and study of God’s 
word. Anyone who knew him—his ardent heart, his passionate will, his 
natural bent towards stubbornness, his outspoken sense of justice and 
truth—will with deep emotion trace in his diary what a great measure of 
self-control and humility, what readiness to forgive he attained through 
the mellowing experiences of that first year at Bukoba. He indeed ex- 
perienced the truth of the Scripture: ‘When a man’s ways please the 
Lord, He maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him,’ ‘The meek 
shall inherit the earth,’ and in the end an amicable arrangement was 
made with regard to the missionary occupation of the Haya country. 

But there is not space here to draw a full portrait of Missionar Johanssen. 
Whoever will read this work of his will recognize that in him we had one 
of the greatest and most outstanding personalities of evangelical missions, 
one who was able to lead because he had learned how to obey the leading 
of God in small things as in great. 


S. KNAK 
BERLIN 
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Tue Mepigvat Missionary: A Study of the Conversion of Northern Europe, 
A.D. 500-1300. By JAMES THAYER ADDISON. New York and London: 
International Missionary Council. $1.25 and $2.00. 4s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 
1936. 

Tue ENGLISH MISSIONARIES IN SWEDEN AND FINLAND. By C. J. A. OPPERMANN. 
London: S.P.C.K. (for the Church Historical Society). 12s. 6d. 1937. 


deiner experiences especially in India have turned our attention 

to the problems of mass conversion, and a new interest has arisen 
in medieval missions. It is certainly not an unimportant subject for study 
to try to get as much light as possible on how the work of Christianizing 
was done in our own countries—in England and Germany and Scandinavia. 

Professor Addison is a competent and interesting guide on this subject. 
He does not attempt to tell the whole story of the conversion of Northern 
Europe in chronological order; the main facts are well known from general 
history. Nor does he take up the great and difficult problems connected 
with the conflict and interaction of old and new religious beliefs and 
practices, a subject on which a voluminous literature is being published 
at this time in Germany, in connexion with the controversies between 
Christianity and racial religion. 

It is to certain topics of great importance for the work of conversion 
that the author draws our attention: the education and motives of the 
missionaries, the influence of rulers, of monasticism, of the papacy, and— 
in a brief concluding chapter—the missionary message. The method has 
made a certain amount of repetition unavoidable; for instance, in every 
chapter we meet Boniface, who naturally is one of the heroes of the book. 
But the author has a great command of his sources, his expositions are 
lucid and his judgments well balanced. We learn something substantial 
from what he tells us. 

The central aim of the Irish ascetics was to lead a life of seclusion and 
austerity. They wanted to ‘go on pilgrimage for the sake of Christ’; that 
some of them became missionaries was almost a matter of accident. But 
with Boniface and Anskar the inner call to give themselves to the evangel- 
ization of pagan peoples was as clear and definite as with any missionary 
to-day. 


Rulers played a decisive part in medieval missions. Religion was a 
126 
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tribal matter, its perpetuation or supersession was quite naturally an affair 
of the state. But there were great differences between independent kings 
exerting their influence for the Christianizing of their own countrymen, as 
in Anglo-Saxon England or in Scandinavia; monarchs who protected 
missions among weaker or dependent peoples, as the Frankish rulers who 
aided Willibrord or Boniface; and conquerors using the sword against 
alien non-Christian peoples, as was done with the Saxons and the Wends. 
The author thinks that the Wends were mostly exterminated or expelled 
by the conquering Germans, but there was certainly a good deal of assimi- 
lation and Germanizing as well. In Mecklenburg the Wendish dynasty 
remained but became Christian and Germanized. 

In the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries we see mostly monks—Irish 
or Benedictine—as missionaries. Then comes a decline of monasticism, 
and it is only in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when the Cistercians 
and the Mendicant Friars arose, that monastic missions revived. But then 
mission work in Northern Europe was almost at an end. 

The influence of the papacy was intermittent and occasional. Gregory 1 
took the remarkable initiative of sending a mission to England. Boniface 
was constantly in touch with Rome. But Scotland and Scandinavia were 
Christianized quite independently of Rome. Innocent 111 started mis- 
sionary enterprise in Prussia. He wanted in fact to make that mission land 
into a papal state. But in the long run the papal authority could not over- 
ride the authority of the territorial lords, the Teutonic Order, who had 
come to the country as crusaders. 

It is unfortunate that the author has left out of consideration the 
missions on the eastern shore of the Baltic, in Livonia, Estonia and Finland. 
These countries were Christianized between 1150 and 1300, just as the 
Wendish lands and Prussia, of which the author tells us a good deal. 
Bishop Albert of Riga, missionary and founder of a crusading Order, is 
certainly an interesting figure in the ranks of medieval mission leaders. 
The mission principles of that able papal legate, William of Modena, can 
be studied in Livonia as well as, or perhaps better than in Prussia.’ It 
would have been valuable to compare the treatment meted out to the Finns 
by the conquering and Christianizing Swedes with what is said about the 
Prussians under the Teutonic Order. The right of freemen to retain their 
freedom after conversion, which had been promised to the Prussians but 
was eventually suppressed, was always upheld in Finland. The Finns 
attained the status of Swedish freemen, a fact of importance in the whole 
following history of Finland. 

With regard to Sweden there is a mistake (p. 30): King Sverker’s reign 
is given as 1130-1205; it ended in 1156. 

1 See G. A. Donner’s Kardinal Wilhelm von Sabina, Helsingfors, 1929. 
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The learned work by Dr Oppermann on the English missionaries in 
Sweden and Finland can in a sense be said to supplement Professor 
Addison’s studies. By detailed and painstaking work on scanty and diffi- 
cult source-material the author tries to present to the English-speaking 
world as full a picture as possible of a series of English missionaries in the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries, who are little known outside 
Scandinavia. There is Bishop Sigfrid, who stands out in Swedish tradition 
as the real apostle of Sweden; Osmund, who obtained episcopal orders in 
Poland, acted as archbishop in Sweden and died with the monks in Ely; 
Bishop Eskil, who was stoned on a thing in the presence of a pagan king; 
David, the Cluniac monk; Henry, bishop of Uppsala, martyred in Finland; 
Stephen, the Cistercian, first archbishop of Uppsala in the time of Thomas 
Becket; ‘Thomas, bishop of Finland, who retired after a quarter of a 
century of missionary labours and perils; and others. Their names are 
familiar to Swedes and Finns, but they deserve to be remembered in the 
general history of missions as well. 

The author has a wide knowledge of Scandinavian literature on his 
subject, but there are some things that have escaped his notice. The 
Chronicon Episcoporum Arosiensium (pp. 112, 114 et al.) is a spurious 
document and thoroughly untrustworthy. Recent archzological results 
have not been utilized. We know considerably more now about, for 
instance, the heathen temple of Old Uppsala after the excavations of 
Professor Sune Lindqvist in 1926. The runic stones throw a good deal 
of light on mission work, as can be seen in the runological works by Pro- 
fessor Otto von Friesen and others. I do not think that the author suffi- 
ciently appreciates the German missions in Sweden in the eleventh 
century. 

With regard to Sigfrid’s life and work the author is of course aware of 
the fact that our sources leave several difficult problems open (p. 61). 
Many solutions have been attempted. Dr Oppermann tries to give credit 
to all the sources, with the result that he ascribes to Sigfrid an active 
missionary career of seventy years. That is certainly too much. I should 
prefer to stick to Adam of Bremen, the nearest in time of our sources, and 
on the strength of his statements conjecture that Sigfrid’s career should 
be placed in the decades from 1020 to 1050. The baptism of the Swedish 
king Olov soon after 1000 must then have been performed by some one 
else, perhaps by the messenger of that romantic missionary adventurer 
Bruno of Querfurt; that messenger having soon disappeared, later tradition 
might well ascribe the royal baptism to Sigfrid, who was a great man and 
remained in people’s memory. 

In a footnote on missions among the Lapps (p. 34) one might expect to 
find something about the work done under great difficulties and hardships 
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for these wandering hill tribes in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
In this work the Church of Sweden had a home mission of its own. 
The first mission school in Lappland was founded in 1632, and literary 
works such as the Prayer Book (Manuale Lapponicum) of 1648, the trans- 
lation of the New Testament in 1755 and the publication of the whole 
Bible in 1811 mark the different stages in their Christianization. 


Knut B. WESTMAN 
UPPSALA 
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REVELATION. Edited by J. BAILLIE and HucH Martin. London: Faber & Faber. 
7s. 6d. 1937. 


, tage dominant problem of contemporary religion is the problem of 

revelation.’ So writes the Archbishop of York at the beginning of 
his contribution to this volume; and the proposition is ably defended in 
the preface in which Professor Baillie explains the editors’ plan and 
purpose in collecting the essays here presented. Nevertheless, at the risk 
of appearing presumptuous in face of such a consensus of theological 
authority, I feel obliged at the outset to express a certain measure of 
dissent. I do not wish in any way to belittle the profound interest and 
importance of the contributions here brought together from some of the 
most distinguished theologians of our time. But it seems to me that any 
theologian’s doctrine of revelation is one of those doctrines which he is 


* bound to reach last in the logical order of his thought. Logically it is 


impossible to build a doctrine of God, the world and man upon a doctrine 
of revelation. On the contrary, a doctrine of revelation must be built upon 
a doctrine of God, the world and man. Agreements and differences in the 
doctrine of revelation are determined by agreements and differences upon 
prior principles of theology. But here, where a number of theologians of 
different schools of thought and ecclesiastical allegiance try, each in a 
single essay, to expound their doctrines of revelation, they are unable to 
expound at the same time with any sufficient fulness the prior principles 
of their theology. And the result is that a reader who is not already familiar 
with these principles inevitably finds himself in a position rather like that 
of a man who begins a serial story more than half-way through, and has 
only an inadequate synopsis to tell him what the previous chapters con- 
tained. Moreover, in this particular case it is, so to speak, the earlier 
chapters which logically determine the subsequent course of the story. 
Professor Baillie rightly notes that, in spite of wide divergences between 
9 
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the various contributors, there is also a striking measure of agreement. 
This agreement is a notable witness to the strong reaction from liberalism 
and modernism towards traditionalism which characterizes contemporary 
theology in almost all the churches. But, if we penetrate to the essential 
thought which lies behind language, it seems to me that contemporary 
theologians reject liberalism, precisely because they regard the doctrine 
of divine action as a more fundamental element in Christianity than the 
doctrine of divine revelation strictly understood. To the liberalism of the 
last century Christianity did consist primarily and almost exclusively in a 
revelation of God. By it the life of Jesus was considered as the supreme 
revelation of God to man; the truths of the incarnation and the atonement 
were founded on the fact that Jesus revealed God; and the liberal theo- 
logian, in so far as he felt himself justified at all in going on to say that the 
life of Jesus was God’s act or that Jesus was personally divine, justified 
himself entirely on the ground that the personality of Jesus manifested 
God’s nature in human form. Liberal theologians therefore commended 
the truth of Christianity by inviting the reason and conscience of man to 
recognize the manifestation of God in Jesus, and they suggested that only 
when this recognition had been given could the actual ontological relation 
of the manhood of Jesus to the Godhead be more closely defined. But 
contemporary theology is acutely aware of the breach with biblical ortho- 
doxy which is involved in this method of expounding the Christian creed; 
and it is now tending towards an opposite extreme, as some of its exponents 
acknowledge. It is now taught that the life of Jesus can appear as the 
revelation of God only when it has been first recognized to be in a unique 
sense God’s act, the coming down of God Himself into the world. The 
extreme form of this doctrine is characteristic of many Lutheran and 
Reformed theologians on the Continent. To them the life of Jesus is so 
far from being primarily a revelation of God that it represents rather, to 
use Kierkegaard’s now famous phrase, ‘the divine incognito.’ Only those 
can recognize the divine revelation who have first been wholly transformed 
in soul by divine act. In other words, the Christian revelation is, strictly 
speaking, a revelation only to Christians; the general reason and conscience 
of mankind can make nothing of it, except a scandal. The revelation is 
made to faith, which belongs to Christians only and is the fruit of a direct 
supernatural action of God in Christ operating through the Holy Spirit 
upon the human soul. Thus the revelation of God is made throughout a 
secondary consequence of God’s supernatural action. 

It seems to me that some such account of recent movements in theo- 
logical thought is necessary to a true understanding of the real problem 
with which these essayists are grappling. It does not appear to be a problem 
strictly in the doctrine of revelation, but rather in the relation of revelation, 
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properly so called, to other equally vital elements in the Christian gospel. 
What is really at stake is a whole metaphysic of the Christian religion, a 
whole doctrine of God and man. 

When we turn to the essays themselves, we find the point of view of 
continental Protestantism represented in a characteristically extreme form 
by Professor Karl Barth. Bishop Aulén represents Lutheranism; but, 
except for a quite moderate disparagement of reason, he avoids discussing 
the specific question, to what element in human nature, if any, does Christ 
reveal God? In the main he contents himself with dwelling impressively on 
certain general implications of the fact that the Christian gospel consists 
in the good news of a decisive and victorious act of God. 

Father d’Arcy, S.J., makes a valuable and closely reasoned attempt to 
relate the Christian revelation to the powers or faculties of the human 
soul. He denies that the natural reason and conscience are, at least in 
practice, sufficient to apprehend the truth of the revelation; the faith 
which does apprehend it must be a special divine gift, over and above 
all natural endowments, which transforms the whole personality of the 
believer and involves a complete severance from his past. Nevertheless 
Father d’Arcy argues that reason and conscience play a necessary part in 
preparing the way and predisposing the soul for the reception of faith. I 
do not quite understand how Father d’Arcy would apply his distinctions 
in the case of a man who has always been a believing Christian from 
childhood without experiencing conversion. 

Professor Horton (representing the Baptist churches of America) at 
the end of a long historical and philosophical discussion comes to a con- 
clusion which seems to me strikingly similar in substance to Father 
d’Arcy’s. He tries to establish a mediating position between the rationalism 
of the liberals and the frank irrationalism of Professor Barth; and he goes 
somewhat further than Father d’Arcy in admitting the claims of reason 
and the limitations of revelation. But, like Father d’Arcy, he finds it 
necessary to safeguard the uniquely divine character of the Christian 
revelation by postulating a special divine gift, namely faith, which alone 
enables man to accept its truth. Thus the fulness of Christianity depends 
essentially upon a double divine act, an act both outside and inside the 
soul of man; and revelation remains essentially opposed to reason, inas- 
much as faith quite over and above reason (and conscience too? I want to 
ask) is required for its apprehension. 

The Archbishop of York concerns himself rather with the medium 
and method of divine revelation. Does God, he asks, chiefly give His 
revelation by introducing true ideas into the human mind, or rather by 
guiding external events in which that mind can see His hand? He argues 
that under the influence of Greek theology the usual doctrine of revelation 
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has mistakenly chosen the first alternative, and therefore wrongly sug- 
gested that what we receive in revelation consists of divinely guaranteed 
truths; whereas we ought rather to teach that God’s self-revelation is 
essentially in historical events, and has its final and perfect expression in 
the life of Jesus. This is an interesting point; but the soundness of the 
Archbishop’s epistemological distinctions seems philosophically very 
questionable. It is evident, however, that his whole doctrine of revelation 
is a deduction from the metaphysic of Christianity which is contained in 
his brilliant Gifford Lectures—a fact which surely supports the general 
criticism I have already ventured to make on this volume as a whole. 

Father Bulgakoff’s treatment of his theme is dominated by the same 
theological idea which, in connexion with the theory of grace, issues in the 
doctrine of synergism. He thinks of revelation, not so much as a reveal- 
ing of God to man, but rather as a revelation of both Godhead and man- 
hood which takes place in a communion between God and man. This 
communion comes to its perfection in the incarnation followed by Pente- 
cost and the Holy Spirit’s work in the Church. This essay is a profound and 
learned contribution to the subject, which stands rather apart from the 
others in its fundamental presuppositions and line of approach. The 
humanist may derive some comfort from the fact that Father Bulgakoff 
at least resolutely refused to exalt God by depreciating man. 

Finally a word must be said about Mr T. S. Eliot’s essay, which comes 
first in the book and to the general reader is likely to be the most inter- 
esting of all. It consists in a very illuminating and acutely reasoned survey 
and criticism of recent tendencies in secularist thought, as these are 
exemplified in such authors as Bertrand Russell, Irving Babbitt, D. H. 
Lawrence, Aldous Huxley and others. Mr Eliot seeks to show that it is a 
fundamental misdirection of the will, rather than any simple ‘loss of faith,’ 
from which the modern world is suffering. Partly for this reason Mr 
Eliot is almost as distrustful as Professor Barth himself of any direct appeal 
to the reason and conscience of as yet unconverted man. He thinks we 
have no right to disbelieve in the damnation of unbaptized infants simply 
because the doctrine is repugnant. And, as to the rights and duties of 
reason, he makes the remarkable assertion that ‘ultimately, apart from 
revelation, there would seem to be no criterion of philosophical credi- 
bility.’ It would seem to follow that there can be no rational test at all of 
what is, and what is not, genuinely revelation. 

Obviously the above fragments of exposition and comment cannot 
give any just impression of the profound value of these essays, of which 
the names of their authors are alone sufficient guarantee. But I hope I have 
said enough to give some general indication of what the book contains. At 
the same time I can hardly have concealed my own conviction that there 
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is more to be said for Christian liberalism than most, or perhaps any, of 
these essayists would be willing to admit. Perhaps in theology, as in politics, 
the liberal must for the present allow his voice to be drowned in the clash 
of contending ‘ideologies.’ But orthodox Christianity is not an ‘ideology,’ 
if only because it can never be sure that no good thing comes out of 
Nazareth. And perhaps Nazareth, at the moment, is humanism. 


Ouiver C. Quick 
Tue CoLiece, DuRHAM 


THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY 


A History OF THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY. VOLUME I: THE First Five 
Centurigs. By Prof. K. S. Latourette. Maps. New York: Harpers. 
$3.50. 1937. 


HIS book is the firstfruits of a remarkable, if not unique, piece of 
work undertaken by the Professor of Missions at Yale. It is not 
remarkable, of course, that a well-known authority on Christian missions 
should have set out to write a standard history of the missionary enter- 
prise of Christendom from its beginnings. What is remarkable is the 
encyclopedic range of Dr Latourette’s plan, matched as it is by his wide 
learning and splendid industry. 

He proposes nothing less than a full-dress history of the Christian 
Church throughout nineteen centuries, from the standpoint of the mis~ 
sionary; interpreting the facts with all their multiplicity and variety in 
terms of evangelization and expansion on a ‘world front.’ Others, to name 
only Harnack, have done this for certain epochs with unrivalled mastery; 
phases of the story, ancient and modern, have their detailed monographs. 
But in proposing to tell and interpret the story as a whole, Dr Latourette 
is breaking new ground; or, rather, he is giving us for the first time a 
complete map of country where few of us know more than the main roads 
and, perhaps, the detailed topography of two or three parishes. 

The scale of the map is already indicated by the big volume before us. 
The first of a promised six, it covers the first five hundred years of our 
era, wherein Christianity became coterminous with the civilization of the 
Roman Empire and, in capturing it, was in some sense captured by it. 
The second volume is to cover the medieval period of a thousand years; 
the third, the three centuries from A.D. 1500 to 1800. The last three 
volumes are to be devoted, rightly, to the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Volume IV will deal with the general movements in Europe and 
America which have conditioned the expansion of Christianity during the 
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last century and a half. Volume V is to cover the spread of Christianity in 
Latin America, Africa, Asia and the islands of the Pacific. The sixth is to 
be a retrospect of the entire work. 

The first five centuries of Christian expansion with which this volume 
deals are, of course, a classic period to which the most detailed research 
has been given and about which whole libraries have been written. Dr 
Latourette’s task has been to survey and to sum up the results, and his 
qualifications to do so are evident. He has been concerned not so much 
with original authorities (a lifetime’s work for any man), as with all the 
first-rate literature which has appeared on his subject. It is almost im- 
possible to name any important book which he has failed to use, and the 
result is a monument of erudition. 

Ultimately these seven chapters are concerned with three familiar and 
classic problems of early church history. Anyone dealing with the ‘natural’ 
history of our religion has to ask, first, why and how did it spread? Secondly, 
what was its effect on its new environment? Thirdly, what was the effect of 
the new environment on it? The first half of the book gives a workmanlike 
and competent answer to the first question with all its implications. The 
last two chapters are a long and patient discussion of the problems repre- 
sented by the second and third questions. 

The background of the Gospel was Hebraic. Springing out of Jewish 
soil it began to unfold its full meaning only when it was transplanted. This 
was largely the work of the converted Jew, Paul, who understood the inner 
logic of the faith and baptized the Greco-Roman world. But the Church 
was alive and, as biology has taught us, living things exchange matter and 
energy with their environment. In that world of religious syncretism with 
its mysteries, cults, philosophies and theosophies, the conquering Church 
was partly conquered. Its Gospel bears growing traces of unconscious 
adjustment to its environment, from the second century onwards: the 
world received of the spirit of Christianity, but Christianity received no 
less of the spirit of the world. From Christian ideas in heathen language 
it was an easy step to heathen ideas in Christian language; it was, perhaps, 
the price the Church had to pay for her victory over a pagan environment. 
As Dr Latourette puts it at the close: 


In the year 500 Christianity was not the same as at its inception. Thrust, 
still plastic, into the Mediterranean world, it had been largely shaped by its 
environment. Some of the features then acquired persisted into succeeding ages 
and were accorded sanctity and regarded as norms. Indeed, the vast majority of 
Christians in the centuries since A.D. 500 have been in churches whose creeds, 
ritual and organization are lineal descendants of the Christianity which took 
form in the period which we have been describing. Would Christianity have 
been different had the original impulse appeared in some other cultural area— 
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in India or China? Undoubtedly. How different we cannot know. In future 
generations, as its cultural environment changes or as it is introduced to non- 
Occidental peoples, may it not acquire still other forms? Very probably. Some 
of the actual alterations we are to record in later volumes. Through all our story, 
however, we shall discover that the cultural environment of these initial centuries 
has left an indelible impress, sometimes weak but more frequently strong, upon 
all that is later called Christianity. For better or for worse the Christianity of 


subsequent ages has borne the marks of the world and the cultures in which it 
was cradled. 


It is this notoriously difficult and intricate story of a long process of 
assimilations which Professor Latourette has surveyed with refreshing 
shrewdness and objectivity and with a striking mastery of the wealth of 
illustrative material at his disposal. His success with this, the most difficult 


part of his great task, is more than a good augury for what we may expect 
from the succeding volumes. 


J. S. WHALE 
CHESHUNT COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 





HIGHER EDUCATION IN EAST AFRICA 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN East Arrica: Report of the Commission appointed by the 


Secretary of State for the Colonies, September 1937. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 2s. 6d. 1937. 


If you know that you dislike a person you are in a better position to 
try and do justice to him. This is how a missionary reviewer will feel 
about this Report. It may prove to be an important document. It will 
certainly provoke a great deal of discussion, perhaps depression in mis- 
sionary circles. Its reception among Africans will be interesting to note. 
The Report is splendidly emphatic in its confidence in the African’s 
ability to make full use of his opportunities in higher education. It is good 
to find such heartiness for increased expenditure on teachers’ salaries. 
Girls’ education is to be pursued with the same enthusiasm as boys’. 
Africans are to get a bigger share in managing schools. The curriculum 
is to be kept close to the health, agricultural and economic needs of the 
people. The higher college is to be endowed generously and is to ‘be 
managed by its own assembly, council and academic board. An expansion 
of primary, secondary and vocational education is to be made possible by 
the provision of an additional {£50,000 a year. Such are among the com- 
mission’s recommendations and Uganda will welcome the confidence and 
sympathy they disclose. Though the Report’s main reference is higher 
education, its recommendations will be seen to cover the whole of the 
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educational system in Uganda. It is with these proposals that this review 
must concern itself, since they are much more drastic and far-reaching in 
their effects. 

The means by which all the expansion of education is to be achieved 
in Uganda will not receive the unanimous support to be given to the 
specific proposals for higher education. The commission proposes a 
system of native administration schools for primary education together 
with government secondary schools and normal schools. It is the view of 
the commission that this can be done without injury to mission schools. 
To improve the qualifications of mission staffs it is proposed to pay their 
salaries direct. Government may pay part of the expenditure on buildings 
if missions agree to hand over the power of appointment and dismissal 
of at least a proportion of the teachers. 

These are the principal recommendations. It would have added to the 
value of the Report if it had given more detail of the evidence and experi- 
ence on which judgment has been based. The native witnesses quoted are 
not impressive or representative of Uganda parents, teachers or school 
authorities. We wonder how much the commission saw of the functioning 
of the district boards of education which are described as ‘a temporary 
expedient.’ The scattered references to types of work and conditions in 
Tanganyika and Nyasaland and the surprising omission of significant 
features in the case of Uganda do not suggest that the commission has 
reached a sound basis for comparison between them and Uganda. 

The Report cuts across the policy laid down by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education in the Colonies in several important respects. The 
payment of salary to the missionary teacher direct, the recommendation 
regarding the allocation of grants for specific purposes, the pronounce- 
ment on religious freedom and the general tone when referring to religion 
or mission schools—these denote a change which is quite definite though 
it may be difficult to define. This is shown clearly in the minority report 
which, in a few pages, goes to the heart of the general question of govern- 
ment policy in relation to fundamental African needs. 

The commission as a whole has not faced the effects of its proposals 
on the work of the missions. While the Report disowns any intention to 
injure missions, it has not examined the difficulties of competition which 
are almost bound to arise through the introduction of government and 
native government schools, lower fees, competition for students and 
teachers and the inability of the missions to pay salaries on the same scale 
as these schools. It proposes a drastic change in the relationships of native 
governments to missions without examining the merits of the present 
system. It places education on an arithmetical basis in accordance with 
employment and numbers of pupils, but overlooks the intangible factors 
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which affect the choice of a career and integrate or fail to integrate educa- 
tion with life in community. We think it is altogether too sanguine with 
regard to the results of simply multiplying places and classes. We do not 
think teachers in the proper sense can be produced so quickly. 

Missionary societies working in any part of Africa under British 
administration will do well to study this Report. Certainly they may wish 
to oppose its proposals for the control of teachers, as likely to result in 
the cramping of freedom for both mission and missionary and in the 
weakness of a divided allegiance. They will not fail, however, in assuring 
the government of their intention to profit by every criticism, especially 
in the matter of recruitment and training of staff. At the same time, they 
should represent the need for Christian teachers for all schools, government 
or non-government. In a country where the ruling power has committed 
itself to guide the development of the people on the basis of the Christian 
religion and ethic, where it is dealing with Christians or pagans open to 
Christianity, and only with a few Muslims, there is no need for a colourless 
and negative neutrality such as the Report implies. 


J. W. C. DouGALL 
LoNDON 





CHINA TO-DAY 


CHINA AT THE CrossroaDs. By General and Madame Cuianc Kal-sHEK. 
London: Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 1937. 

Crisis IN CutNna: The Story of the Sian Mutiny. By James M. BertrRaM. Illus- 
trated. End-paper map. London: Macmillan. ros. 6d. 1937. 


A BOOK of which two-thirds are written by the First Lady of the 

land and one-third is the diary of her husband would be of import- 
ance anywhere. When the subject is intimately related to China’s present 
unity in face of the aggressor, the importance is enhanced. Madame 
writes in racy English a vivid account of ‘what China has faced.’ So vast 
a land, so short a time, yet in a quarter of a century she has leaped from 
the Middle Ages to the modern world. To the inevitable difficulties of 
such a transition—corruption, ignorance, conservatism—were added the 
menace of communism, natural calamities of drought and flood, and 
Japanese aggression. Yet this vivacious lady is undismayed. She marks as 
‘the most potent’ of the ‘new brooms for tackling the job’—a truly feminine 
metaphor—the New Life movement and the rural reconstruction cam- 
paign. She acknowledges the origin of the latter in a Christian study group 
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and praises Christian leaders for their co-operation in the former. The 
whole review of this background is balanced and convincing. 

Part 11 is also from Madame’s able pen—a moving account of the 
Sian coup d’état. We look for the secret of the serenity of this amazing 
woman who, when her husband was captured by the mutineers of the 
north-west, flew from the security of the capital straight into ‘the tiger’s 
lair’ to save the situation. She writes without melodrama, self-display or 
self-pity. The situation was, as she saw it, that if government troops 
attacked, the north-west rebels would unite with the Red armies. Then 
Japan would have her long-sought excuse for armed intervention. ‘I was 
fighting not primarily to save the life of my husband.’ She tells the 
Generalissimo: ‘Be comforted. God is with us.’ That night she saw that 
he was ‘upset emotionally.’ “To calm him I opened the Psalms and read 
to him until he drifted off to quiet sleep.’ 

Part 111, the Generalissimo’s diary, is a more prosaic account. He tells 
of his capture, his refusal to treat with rebels, his determination to die 
without compromise ‘in the spirit which led Jesus Christ to the Cross.’ 
The most moving passage is the description of his wife’s unexpected 
arrival. The disappointing feature is that one feels that not all of the 
negotiations have been revealed—that there are factors behind his release 
which he, perhaps rightly, thinks it safer not to disclose. 

And so it is valuable to have a book written from the opposite angle 
about the same events. Mr Bertram arrived in Sian after the release and 
wrote this book in May, in ignorance of its tragic sequel: war with Japan. 
His story of the revolt is gathered from the rebels themselves; indeed, he 
claims friendship with the ringleaders. His ignorance of the sequel makes 
the book in some ways more interesting, as throwing light upon what 
has actually occurred: the inclusion of the Red armies in the government 
forces which oppose Japan. He claims that Red leaders visited the captured 
General and gave him this assurance; that it was their weight, support for 
their former enemy as the only possible leader of a national front, which 
turned the scale for his release; and a postscript inserted in August points 
to this new unity as the reason why Japanese militarists turned from slow 
permeation to war on a large scale, before the unity ‘should have time to 
form and strengthen itself.’ 

The writer’s sympathies with communism make him biased. He tells 
of visiting only Red outposts, but he is quite sure that tales of Red terror 
are mere scare-mongering. And he, who found his few weeks’ trip as 
a journalist (into territory where missionaries live by the hundred per- 
manently) such an adventure as to justify the writing of a book, thinks 
missionaries mostly a lily-livered lot. He tries to make the Generalissimo 
appear a foolish figure. But perhaps the greatest tribute to Chiang’s 
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greatness is that sneers fail, and even this writer has to acknowledge that 
he is the only possible leader. A few touches of what is called ‘realism,’ 
but what is unnecessary vulgarity, mar the pages of an otherwise readable, 
and in many ways informing, book. 


JoHN Foster 
Setty Oak COLLEGES 





JAPAN 


THE LAND AND LiFz OF JAPAN. By K. M. SHEPHERD. Illustrated. Map. London: 
Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 1937. 


HIS volume is the fourth in the ‘Life and Land Series’ published 
by the Edinburgh House Press and designed to give background 
to more serious students. 

Books on the current life of other countries fall under various cate- 
gories. There is the propaganda book, designed to interpret the country 
in question according to the opinions of the writer. There is the travel 
book, often, if the writer is but a passer-by, of a superficial character. 
There is the specialist book, concerned with some aspect or feature of the 
country’s life and little concerned with things outside its scope. Miss 
Shepherd’s may be described as an interpretative book, which combines 
elements of the above three types, only it is written with an extraordinary 
fairness and an intimate knowledge of Japan and her people which all 
too many books lack. So far as propaganda is concerned, the authoress 
seeks to give the Japanese point of view on various current questions with 
at the same time that understanding of western minds which Japanese 
writers often lack. The descriptions of Japanese scenery are a sheer 
delight. Japan’s real beauty lies in her countryside even more than in her 
show places. She is indeed one of God’s gardens. 

Thirdly, by means of an account of an imaginary but real Japanese 
family and its friends, Miss Shepherd seeks to give a picture of what 
Japan thinks and how it lives, and in particular how Christianity comes 
in. This descriptive narrative occupies the first half of every chapter; the 
second half is by way of a supplement and gives a good deal of useful 
general information along the theme of the book as a whole. 

The book is attractively got up, the illustrations are exceptionally 
good and there is a useful map and an index. From every standpoint it 
represents an excellent two-shillingsworth. Both authoress and publisher 
are to be congratulated. 


W. H. Murray WALTON 
BROXBOURNE, HERTS 
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HENRY HODGKIN 


Henry T. Hopcxin: A Memoir. By H. G. Woop, D.D. Portrait. London: 
Student Christian Movement Press. 5s. 1937. 


HEY HODGKIN when he passed on was only fifty-five. But his 

life’s record shows four separate phases, each with a distinctive 
line of service to the Kingdom of God. Into each phase he put what to 
many people would have been a lifetime of work. 

Both during and after Cambridge and his medical studies, Henry 
Hodgkin (“Tommy’ he will always be to his Student Movement friends) 
was a leader in the Student Volunteer Missionary Union, and was chair- 
man of the third international and missionary student conference in 
Edinburgh in 1904. He went on to missionary service in Chengtu, West 
China, where he combined work under the Friends’ Foreign Missionary 
Association with work amongst students under the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

The next phase was ten years in missionary organization at the home 
base as secretary of the Friends’ Foreign Missionary Association. During 
this time he visited Friends’ missions in India, Madagascar and the Near 
East. These ten years included the war period, and saw him pioneering 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation not only in Britain, but in Scandinavia 
and the United States. , 

In 1922 with a burning sense of recall he returned to China and 
entered a new line of work as one of the secretaries of the newly formed 
National Christian Council of China. The last phase was a year or two at 
Pendle Hill, Philadelphia, developing the American Friends’ counterpart 
to Woodbrooke at Selly Oak, Birmingham. 

In each of these four periods it was given to Henry Hodgkin to do 
thoroughgoing and masterly work, work which has left its mark on the 
country concerned. What were the secrets of this fulness of service? 

Natural equipment? Yes. Henry Hodgkin was 6 feet 5 inches in 
height. His mind and soul were as large and spacious as the body that 
housed them. He had an extraordinary instinct for the sure handling of 
huge and difficult problems. 

His was a directed life. Coming of a long line of Friends, he believed 
in guidance. Each removal across the world from west to east and east to 
west caused him struggles of heart and mind, but as his life’s pattern is 
unrolled before us in this book, each successive piece of service is revealed 
as a training for the next. The forging of his pacifist faith (and how sane, 
balanced and tolerant a faith it was) in the crucible of 1914-18 and his 
work in the Fellowship of Reconciliation were a direct preparation for 
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the extraordinary international and inter-racial difficulties of the years 
1923-28 in the Far East, when he was called to strive for understanding 
between British and Chinese, Chinese and Japanese. The story of those 
years makes this a book for the times, with special significance and a 
special message to those who are struggling with the acute international 
situation in the Far East which he handled at an earlier stage. The book 
has appeared at the right moment. The delay in its publication, which 
seemed so regrettable, has made for its present usefulness. 

Why could Henry Hodgkin tackle such impossible tasks and come so 
near accomplishing them? Is the secret here? 


He could get a hearing for his message in the face of initial prejudice through the 
disarming power of the spirit in which he commended his gospel. Wherever he 
went, his hearers became aware of the background of prayer and patience in 
which he dwelt (p. 201). 


The biography perhaps scarcely does justice to Henry Hodgkin as a 
great human. It fails to make him lovable as he really was; and may excite 
a slight suspicion that he was a prig, which he certainly was not. All the 
same it is inspiring. 

It is marred in places by curious misprints. F. S. Brockman appears 
in places as Brockbank (p. go). Lake Mohonk appears as Lake Mohawk 
(p. 120), and the ‘Bab’ is called the ‘Babs’ (p. 124). These are most unusual 
faults in publications of the Student Christian Movement Press. 


R. Rouse 
LONDON 





A KIKONGO-FRENCH DICTIONARY 


DICTIONNAIRE KIKONGO-FRAN¢aIS: Avec une étude phonétic, décrivant les 
dialectes les plus importants de la langue dite Kikongo. Par K. E. LaMan, 
D.D. Bruxelles: Marcel Hayez. Frs 300. 1936. 


R EALLY good missionary work requires of the missionaries a thorough 

knowledge of the native tongue. Such a knowledge demands 
grammars, vocabularies and dictionaries as complete as possible. Philo- 
logical researches are also of great importance. 

When several missions are working among the same tribe in different 
districts, which use differing idioms or dialects, there always appears in 
the beginning a literature nearly identical but written in various idioms. 
Often the orthography also differs. Such was the case regarding the 
Bakongo in Portuguese, Belgian and French Congo. The demand for 
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unification in the different branches of missionary work required also 
unification of the idioms and orthography. 

After Dr Mott’s visit to Congo, the International Missionary Council 
took the first step towards the discussion of this matter by inviting repre- 
sentatives from different Protestant missionary societies working among 
the Bakongo to meet in Bremen with Professor Westermann, director of 
the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, who had 
already done good service by visiting several parts of Africa in order to 
assist in the unification of idioms and orthography. One representative 
each of the British and Foreign Bible Society and the International 
Missionary Council was also present. It was agreed to choose as the 
literary language central b-idioms, spoken on both sides of the Congo 
River (idioms whose words begin with 5 instead of corresponding w or y: 
bantu, ba, beeto and so on, instead of wantu, yantu, ya, yeeto). The ortho- 
graphy agreed on was that followed by the International Institute of 
African Languages and Cultures, which is already adopted in many other 
parts of Africa. 

In compiling this dictionary Dr Laman has tried to show that there 
exists a great common vocabulary that could be understood everywhere. 
By using it in future literature there will eventually emerge a standard 
language and orthography. The introduction (p. 94) gives the orthography, 
the musical tones with comparative tables, and a phonetic study describing 
thirteen idioms or dialects. 

Great interest has been shown in official circles in these efforts of 
unification, and the Royal Belgian Colonial Institute-has published this 
dictionary. 

While not myself competent to judge of such a work, I may refer to 
Professor Meinhof of Hamburg, who writes that he considers it to be 
the most thorough elaboration of the Bantu language that we yet possess. 
A work written with such care and deep knowledge cannot fail to render 
excellent service to those working in Congo: missionaries, government 
officials and business men. It is also invaluable for its contribution to 
science. It shows, among other things, that we know as yet ‘only a part 
of the treasure of Bantu words and that we must deepen and extend 
our studies in other Bantu languages also. 

J. E. LunpaHi 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Editors again publish their annual survey in this first number of a 
new volume. World affairs change rapidly in these days and readers 
are asked to remember that this issue went to press early in December 
and the survey could take no cognizance of events which occurred after 
December 3rd. 





The special enlarged number of the International Review of 
Missions, which had been announced to appear in April, will not 
appear until July. Readers are asked to note this change, which is 
due to the postponement to December of the eastern meeting of the 
International Missionary Council. 





The Rev. James THAYER ADDISON, D.D., Professor of the History of 
Religion and Missions in the Episcopal Theological School of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, is not unknown to readers of this Review. 





D.Theol. Srecrrigp KNak is Director of the Berliner Missions- 
gesellschaft, and took a leading part in the negotiations regarding the 
difficulties of German missions in securing foreign exchange. 





Writers of book reviews are: Professor WEsTMAN of Uppsala Uni- 
versity; the Rev. Canon Oxiver C. Quick, of Durham; the Rev. J. S. 
Wua e, Principal of Cheshunt College, Cambridge; the Rev. J. W. C. 
DoucaLL, Secretary of the Conference of British Missionary Societies; 
the Rev. JoHN Foster, Professor of Church History, Selly Oak Colleges, 
Birmingham; the Rev. W. H. Murray WALTON, vicar of St John’s, 
Meads, Eastbourne, and a former missionary in Japan; Miss Rutu 
Rouse, Educational Secretary of the Missionary Council of the Church 


Assembly; and Mr J. E. LUNDAHL, co-editor of Svensk Missionstidskrift. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Miss Hollis W. Hering 
(New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (American University, Cairo), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. Bishop 
Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Dr M. Schlunk (Tiibingen), Missionsdirektor 
M. Tarkkanen, D.Th. (Helsingfors), Rev. S. H. Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), 
Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 152. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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I. History . . . . - 144 VIII. Missionary METHOops . - 149 

II. MisstonaRY BIOGRAPHY ‘ Se ee ee mae 
III. THe SENDING COUNTRIES . - 145 , , r 

IV. THe Lanps oF THE YOUNGER X. Comity, Co-OPERATION AND UNITY 150 
CHURCHES . - 145 XI. CurisTIANITY AND THE NOoN- 


i 145; China, 145; South-East Asia, 146; 
ndia, 146; Near East and North Africa, 147; 
Africa General, 147; West Africa, 147; East 


CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS . 150 


Primitive, 150; Religions of China, 150; Religions 
of India, 150; Buddhism, 150; Islam, 151; Judaism, 


Madaga: , 148; America and the West " ‘ 
148; The ‘Pact, 148; The Jews, 148; Fields ust ; General, 251 
Sanaees, 25. XII. Sociat aND PoxiticaL RELATIONS 
V. Works OF REFERENCE : . 148 op Miusssons . Z ; | gt 
VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF MIS- 
SIONS . ‘ . ‘ . 149 XIV. New Missionary Macazine . %g8 
Il. History SCHEN MisstoNns-GESELLSCHAFT : Gesammelt 


Tue ENGLISH MISSIONARIES IN SWEDEN AND 
Frutanp. C. J. A. Oppermann, Ph.D.| 
xxii+221 pp. London: S.P.C.K. (for the 
Church Historical Society). 12s. 6d. 1937. I. 

See review, p. 126. 
See also 42 (Bombay Diocese). 


+A SuRVEY OF THE YEAR 1937. W. Paton and 
M.M. Underhill. IRM, 1938 (Jan.), 3-109. 2. 


History of Missionary Societies 


zur Hundertjahrfeier. A.W. Schreiber. Illus. 
Karte. 320S. Bremen: Norddeutsche 
Missions-Gesellschaft. M.7.50. 1936. . 3. 

A second edition, practically rewritten, of a 
publication which appeared in 1911 at the 75th 
anniversary of the mission. 


JAAROVERSICHT VAN DE ZENDING IN OOST- EN 
West-INpiz. Joh. Rauws. 70 pp. Oegst- 
geest: Zendingsbureau. 
3a. 

Annual survey of missionary work in Nether- 








BAUSTEINE zUR GESCHICHTE DER NORDDEUT- 


lands East and West Indies. 
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f 0.75. 1937- 

















+De SAMENWERKENDE ZENDINGCORPERATIES, 
JuLt 1936-1937. 


TZM, 1937 (4), whole 
number. 4. 


Annual survey of the i ieties i 
ey y co-operating societies in 
SUDANMISSIONENS Historig 1 25 Aar. G., 
Minster, 287 pp. Copenhagen: Lohse. 
Kr. 3. 1937. 5. 
The history of the Danish Sudan mission from 
1912. 
¢Dansk YpRE Mission 1936-1937. H. F. 
Jorgensen. NMT, 1937 (Okt.), 209-31. 6. 


ll. Missionary Biography 

Sipney James Weis Criark: A Vision of 
Foreign Missions. Roland Allen. xxii+170 
pp. London: World Dominion Press. 
2s.6d. 1937. 7. A 

A review is in preparation. 

Henry T. Hopcxin : A Memoir. H.G. Wood, 
D.D. Illus. 281 pp. London: Student 
Christian Movement ay 58. 1937. 74. 

See review, p. 140. 

Joun Metty or Erniopia. Alan Sullivan and 
Kathleen Nelson. Illus. 284 pp. London: 
Faber & Faber. 8s. 6d. 1937. 8. 

A any wy sketch of the young medical 
missionary killed in the Abyssinian war, throwing 
some new light on events at the time. 

APOSTLE OF CHINA: Samuel Isaac Joseph 
Schereschewsky, 1831-1906. J. A. Muller. 
279 pp. ilwaukee, is.: Morehouse 
Publishing Co. $2.50. 1937. 9. 

A stirring biography of the i i 
Jew who became a aa 4 in China of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, and who translated 
the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer into 
Mandarin and easy Wenli. 

MEN OF THE OuTPosTs: The romance of the 
modern Christian movement. Herbert Welch. 
261 pp. New York: Abingdon Press. $2. 
1937. Oo. 

hrough the medium of bi phies of a dozen 
selected characters seeks to e clear the rightful 
place of foreign missions in the origins, motive 
and progress of the modern Christian movement. 


See also 65a (E. Johanssen) ; 108 (W. K. Gale). 
lll. The Sending Countries 


SEMINARY MILITANT: An account of the mis- 
sionary movement at Mount Holyoke Semin- 
ary and College. Louise Porter Thomas. 
x+117 pp. S. Hadley, Mass.: Mt Holyoke 
College. $1. 1937. JI. 

Reviewed in I for October 1937, p. 568. 


See also 4 (Holland), 83 (Sydney Conference). 
IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 
A History oF THE MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY 
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with eastern Asia during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. . H. Clyde. xx+ 
858 pp. New York: Prentice-Hall. $6. 
1937. 12, 
sound historical study with full biblio- 

graphies ; to the end of 1936. 
JAPANESE EXPANSION ON THE ASIATIC CON- 
TINENT: A study in the history of Japan 
with special reference to her internatio 
relations with ina, Korea and Russia, 
Yoshi S. Kuno. Vol. 1. xvi+373_ pp. 
Berkeley, Cal.: University Press. $4. Lon- 
don : Cambridge University Press. 18s. 
1937- 3. : ; 

'o be completed in three volumes. A review 
will be prepared. 
Forty YEARS OF AMERICAN-JAPANESE RELA- 
Tions. F. R. Dulles. xiii+289 pp. New 
York and London: Appleton-Century. $3. 
128. 6d. 1937. I4. 

The growth of Japanese political and economic 
power in the Far t the practical failure 
of the Open Door policy. 

ALIENS IN THE East: A New History of Japan’s 

Foreign Intercourse. H. E. Wildes. viii+ 


60 pp. Philadelphia: University Press. 
; a 2 
ac ~, and other materials only 
recently e available. 

Japan: (Where ancient loyalties survive. 
Helen Pratt. (Peoples of Pacific: II.) 
x+188 pp. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations. $2. 1937. 16. 

Concise text- broadly the 


<< influences which have moulded the 

people. 

+THe Far East at THE Crossroaps. Philip J. 
Jaffe. Amerasia (N.Y.), 1937 (Oct.), 349-54. 
17. 


+Japan Attacks: CHINA Resists. Walter H. 
Mallory. FA, 1937 (Oct.), 129-42. 178. 


+Tue Furure oF THE CONPLICT 


BETWEEN 
CHINA AND Japan. E. M. Gull. Nineteenth 
Century (London), 1937 (Oct.), 402-10. 19. 


+THE PRICE OF JAPANESE IMPERIALISM. Nathaniel 
Peffer. FA, 1937 (Oct.), 21-33. 20. 


+RuraL RECONSTRUCTION IN MIYAGI PREFEC- 
Ture. William Q. McKnight. JCQ, 1937 
(3), 252-8. rz. 

+RuraL REHABILITATION IN SuinsHu. A. R. 
Stone. JCQ, 1937 (3), 259-65. 22. 

Sache # (War) ; 90 (Year Book) ; 98 (Educa- 
tion). 


China 


Cutna’s First Missionaries: The Ancient 
Israelites. T. Torrance. Illus. 125 pp. 
London: Thynne. 3s. 6d. 1937. 23. 

A readable and painstaking attempt to dis- 





Far East: A survey of western contacts 
to 


cover the provenance of some small tribes near 
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Tre INvasION OF CHINA BY THE WESTERN 
Wortp. E.R. Hughes. (Pioneer histories.) 
xvi+324 pp. London: A. & C. Black. 
158. 1937. 24. A 

review is in preparation. 

CHINA AT THE Cross-RoaDS : An account of the 
fortnight in Sian when the fate of China 
hung in the balance. General and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek. 232 pp. London: Faber 
& Faber. 7s.6d. 1937. 25. 


See review, p. 137. 
Crisis IN Cuina: The Story of the Sian 
Mutiny. J. M. Bertram. Illus. End-paper 
map. xxii+318 pp. London: Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 1937. 206. 
review, p. 137. 

Wuen Curna UN!rss : An interpretative history 
of the Chinese revolution. - Gannes. 
xiii+293 pp. New York: Knopf. $2.50. 
I 2 

g ie oe steps towards democratic unity 
from the Tai-ping rebellion to the Sian episode of 
General Chiang’s kidnapping. 

CHINA AND me UNFINISHED REVOLUTION. 
Helen Pratt. les of the Pacific: I.) 
x+173 pp. no ork: Institute of Pacific 

Relations. $2. 1937. 28. 


See No. 76. 


Cura aT Work: An illustrated record of the 

orimitive industries of China’s masses, whose 

is toil, and thus an account of Chinese 

civilization. Rudolf P. Hommel. xii+366 

PP: New York : John Day (for Bucks Ciamty 
torical Society). $5. 1937. 

Accurately described by title. 

information. 


29. 
A storehouse of 


Rep STAR oveR Cuina. Edgar Snow. Illus. 
Map. 464 pp. London: Gollancz. 18s. 


1987. 29a. | : 

inside history of communist effort, war and 
rule in China by a newspaper correspondent who 
greatly admired what he saw and was told when 
with Red army. Partisan and one-sided, but 
of great interest. 

CHINA THROUGH A COLLEGE WINDOW. William 
Sewell. 183 pp. London: Edinburgh 
House Press. 28.6d. 1937. 30. 

A review is in preparation. 

CHINA FACES THE STORM. Ronald Rees. 158 pp- 
London: Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 
1937- 3I. 

review is in preparation. 
Stong-GaTEWAY AND THE FLowery Miao. 


W. H. Huds Illus. End-paper map. 
87 pp. London: Cargate Press. 18. 1937. 
Ia. 

Methodist work among these aboriginal 


+CHRISTIANITY’s New Lecat Status In CHINA. 
Frank Rawlinson. CR, 1937 (Sep.), 562-71. 
32. 








INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


This must be among the last, if not the last, of 
the late Dr Rawlinson’s many contributions’ to 
the periodical press. 

tRurat REcoNnsTRUCTION IN CHINA. Leonard 
S. Hsii. PA, 1937 (Sep.), 249-65. 33. 

Det DANSKE MISSIONSSELSKAB I MANCHURIET. 
Thyra a 146 pp. Copen- 


ha Lohse. Kr. 2. 1937. 34. 
Tinaey book. 


+THe DEVELOPMENT OF OUTER MONGOLIAN 
INDEPENDENCE. Gerard M. Friters. PA, 
1937 (Sep.), 315-36. 35. 

See also 7a (H. T. pm gp 9 (S. I. J. Scheres- 
che ); z2 (West and East); 13, 17-20 
(Japan) ; rz4 (Buddhism). 


South-East Asia 
(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 

DE HUIDIGE STAND VAN HET CHRISTENDOM IN 
Nep. Inpif. H. Kraemer. 86 pp. f 0.55. 
1937. 36. 

nw in the Netherlands East Indies 


eed Zending in Mageldengen Tem- 
denggoeng. 104 pp. 1937. 37. 
Memorial book of the Reformed Churches’ 
mission in Central Java at the silver jubilee. 


De Wec tot Het Oostens. Nalo Kamu. 
32 pp Re x Boekencentrum: f 0.40. 
1937. 38. 


he way to the eastern soul, by a Christian 
native teacher of the Netherlands East Indies. 

ZENDING EN WERKELIJKHEID. P. M. Legéne. 
122 pp. Zeist: Zendingsgenootschap. 
f Sas. 2087. 30. 

issions as they are. 

KOEROEDOE : UIT PAPOEALAND. 
Alb. J. de Neef. 109 pp. Hague: Boeken- 
centrum. f0.95. 1937. 40. 

Sketches of missionary work in Dutch New 
Guinea by one of the missionaries. 

See also 3a (Netherlands Indies) ; 136 (Rural 

Hygiene Conference). 


India, Burma and Ceylon 


Inp1a—Statement exhibiting the moral and 
material progress and condition of India, 


1934-1935. S. F. Stewart. Seventieth 
number. xiv+145 pp. London: H.M. 
Po cage Office. 2s. 6d. 1937. 42. 


THE Bompay Coast AND Deccan: The 
and r gues * of the B Bombay Diocese : 
ecord of pe ears’ Work for Christ in 
omen India. W. Ashley-Brown. Illus. 
yx Per se ae - xiii+280 pp. London: 
1937. 42. 


i. review is in aie 


REPORT ON VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN INDIA. 
A. Abbott, C.B.E. and S. H. Wood, M.C, 








°F: 
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138 pp. Delhi: Government Press. Re 
1.4. btainable London : High Commis- 
sioner of India’s Office. 28. 1937. 43. 


A review is in preparation. 

+AN INDIAN Mivestong. Round Table (Lon- 
don), 1937 (Sep.), 809-19. 44. 

+STorm Over InpiA. E. O. Hauser. Survey 
Graphic (N.Y.), 1937 (Sep.), 481-4. 45. 

Der WuNDER ANFANG : Aus meinem indischen 
Tagebuch. Fritz Mack. 142S. Stuttgart u. 
Basel: Evang. Missionsverlag. M. 2 und 
M. 2.80. 1937. 46. 

+AN UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUNITY IN INDIA. 
Alexander McLeish. WD, 1937 (July), 229- 
37; (Oct.), 385-97. 47. 

A TRIBE IN TRANSITION: A Study in a 
Pattern. D. N. Majumdar. Illus. 216 
London: Longmans. tos. 6d. 1937. 

A useful study of a Munda-speaking Chota 
Nagpur Tribe. 

See also 97 (Evangelism) ; 99 (Village Educa- 
tion) ; z05-6 (Church); 173 (Philosophy) ; 
114a (Buddhism) ; 179 (Islam). 


The Near East and North Africa 


History OF THE AraBs. Philip K. Hitti. 
Illus. Maps. xvii+767 pp. mdon and 
New York: Macmillan. 31s. $10.50. 
1937. 


rom the earliest times to the Ottoman con- 
quest of the early sixteenth century. 


ENTRETIENS SUR L’RVOLUTION DES PAYS DE 
CIVILISATION ARABE. 139 pp. Paris: Paul 

. Frs15. 1937. 50. 
Papers followed by discussions presented at a 
— held .in Paris, under the auspices of 


UInstitut des islamiques PUniversité de 
Paris and of Le Cercle d’Etudes de politique 
étrangére. 


ATATURK ET LE VRAI VISAGE DE LA TURQUIE 
MODERNE. Gerard Tongas. Plates. 104 pp. 
Paris: Geuthner. Frs 30. 1937. 51. 

+THE PALesTINE REPORT AND AFTER. Round 
Table (London), 1937 (Sep.), 740-54. 52. 

+TuHE PALEsTINE ‘REPORT : Alternatives to Par- 
tition. Viscount Samuel. THe ARABS AND 
THE Future OF Patestine. H. St J. Philby. 
FA, 1937 (Oct.), 143-66. 53. 

THe Parestine Report. E. M. E. Blyth. 
Quarterly Review (London), 1937 (Oct.), 
341-58. 54. 


Iraq: A _ Study in Political Development. 
P. W. Ireland. Illus. 509 pp. London: 
Cape. 158. 1937. 


55. 
A carefully written history of recent years. 


SYDARABIEN OG EvANGELIET. M. Borch-Jensen. 
204 pp. Copenhagen: Lohse. Kr. 3.75. 


19. 
SR ad work in southern Arabia. 
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+THE ORGANIZATION OF ITALY’s East AFRICAN 
Empire. Corrado Zoli. FA, 1937 (Oct.), 
80-90. 57. 

See also 5 (Danish Mission); 8 (J. Melly) ; 
115-18 (Islam) ; 122 (Judaism). 


Africa 
(General) 

Der AFRIKANER HEUTE UND MORGEN. Diedrich 
Westermann. Abbild. Karten. xii+384 S. 
Essen: Essener Verlagsanstalt. M. 5 und 
M. 6.50. 1937. 58. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO AFRICAN CIVILIZATIONS 
WITH MAIN CURRENTS IN ETHIOPIAN History. 


W. N. Huggins and J. G. Jackson. 224 pp. 
New York: Avon House. $2.50. 1937. 
59. 


Covers a wide field in a general way, with 
bibliographies for more detailed study. 

Arrican Genesis. Leo Frobenius and D. C. 
Fox. 236 pp. New York: Stackpole Sons. 
$3. 75: 1937. 60. 

A study of cultural continuity through the 

ee of current myths and folk-lore as 

xplanatory of prehistoric rock pictures in 
\frica. 

+BritisH AFRICA AND THE SOUTH. Jackson 
Davis. Virginia Quarterly Review (Virginia), 
1937 (Summer), 362-75. 61. 


See also r00 (Sex-Education). 


West Africa 


(from the pty one to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 
RELIGION AND MEDICINE OF THE GA PEOPLE. 
M. J. Field, Ph.D. Illus. Map.  viii+ 
214 pp. London: Oxford University Press. 
178s. 6d. 1937. 62. 
review is in preparation. 
TNORTHERN NIGERIAN OPPORTUNITY: An 
Entrance to Mohammedan Emirates and how 
it was secured. H. MW, 1937 
(Oct.), 337-47. 63. 


East and Central Africa 


(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 


Lorps OF THE Equator. Patrick Balfour. 
Illus. ae 334 PP: London : Hutchinson. 


G. Farrant. 


I 

was governments and methods—French, 
Belgian, British—in equatorial Africa, presented 
from the point of view of those living there, 
African and European. 


HiGHEr EpucatTion In East Arrica : Report of 
the Commission a — by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, September 1937. 
Colonial No. 142. Outline map. 136 pp. 
pga | H.M. Stationery Office. 2s. 6d. 


19 
aul intl Pp. 135. 
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+GUIDANCE AND EXPERIENCE: Review Article. 
S. Knak. IRM, 1938 (Jan.), 122-5. 65a. 


+PROBLEMS OF TEACHER TRAINING IN TAN- 
GANYIKA Territory. G.N. Eeles. Oversea 
Education (London), 1937 (Oct.), 22-9. 66. 


15 AAR VED BENUEFLODEN, OPLEVELSER I 
Arrikas INpRE. Clara Pedersen. 103 pp. 
Copenhagen: Unges Forlag. Kr. 550. 
1937. 67. 

issionary work in inland Africa. 
See also 134 (B.E.K.E.). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 
Brack Hamuet : The Mind of an African N: 
revealed by Psychoanalysis. Wulf Sachs. 
Portrait. 280 pp. London: Bles. ros. 6d. 
1937. 68. 
review ‘3 in preparation. 
tEDUCATIONAL CO-OPERATION OF GOVERN- 
AND Missions IN BECHUANALAND. 
R. Haydon Lewis. Oversea Education 
(London), 1937 (Oct.), 17-22. 69. 
See also 107 (Church) ; 132 (Race). 


Madagascar 
See ro8 (W. K. Gale). 


America and the West Indies 


+AMERICAN NEGRO AND COLONIAL NATIVE: 
Education and ‘Equality.’ B. Schrieke. 
PA, 1937 (Sep.), 289-304. 70. 

LaTIN America : Its place in world life. S. G. 
Inman. vi+462 pp. Chicago: Willett, 

_ N c Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America. $3.75. 1937. 
71. 

A review is in preparation. 

Tue Ej1p0 : Mexico’s way out. E. N. Simpson. 
xxii+849 alli Hill, N. Cardtion : 
Universi . $5. 1937. 72. 

A ing analysis of Mexico’s agricultural 
communities and the agrarian reforms, together 
with the attendant economic and sociological 
problems. Includes enlightening case-studies. 

+MeExico’s Sociat RevotutTion. C. A. Thom- 
son. FPR, 1937 (Aug. 1st), whole number. 
73. 

tPuerTo Rico aT THE Crossroaps. Earle K. 
James. FPR, 1937 (Oct. 15th), -whole 
number. 74. 

Tue Repusiics or SourH America: A Politi- 
cal, Economic and Cultural Survey. A 
Report a Study Group of Members of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Maps. x+374 P. London: Oxford 
University Press & the R.I.1.A.). 21s. 
1937. 75. 


INTERNATIONAL REviEW OF MISSIONS 


De ZwarTE PROFEET VAN HET OgRwoup. P. M. 
Legéne. 32 pp. Zeist: Zendingsgenoot- 
. £0.35. 1937. 76, ; ‘ 

The black prophet of the forest (in Surinam). 


See also 3a (Netherlands W. Indies). 


The Pacific 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN 
CENTRAL PotynesiA. R. W. Williamson. 
Edited by Ralph Piddington. Pref. by Ray- 
mond Firth. 372 pp. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 25s. 1937. 77. 
A modern editing, with comments and added 
chapters, of material collected by the late author 
some years ago. 
VERGLEICHENDE LAUTLEHRE DES AUSTRONES- 
ISCHEN WORTSCHATZES. 2. Band: Deduktive 
Anwendung des urindonesischen auf aus- 
tronesische Einzelsprachen. Otto Demp- 
wolff. (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir Einge- 
borenensprachen. Heft 17.) 1948S. Berlin: 
Reimer. M.15. 1937. 78. 


A Brack Civitization: A SociaL Stupy oF 
AN AUSTRALIAN TRIBE. W. Lloyd Warner. 
612 pp. New York: Harper. $5. London: 
Macmillan. 16s. 1937. 79. 

From a study of the Murngin tribes of Arnhem 
Land made in 1926-29. Useful for students of 
anthropology and to those whose work takes them 
among these people. 

See also 83 (Sydney Conference); rrz (An- 
cestor Cult). 


The Jews 


YouTH AND Anti-Semitism. W. W. Simpson. 
96 pp. London: Epworth Press. 1s. 
1937. 80. 

he causes, nature and extent of anti-Semitism, 
with practical suggestions for a remedy. 

See also 23 (China) ; 52-4 (Palestine Report) ; 
120-3 (Judaism). 


MISSIONARSFRAUEN ERZAHLEN. Herausgegeben 
von Arno Lehmann. 64 S. Dresden und 
Leipzig: Ungelenk. M.1.75. 1937. 8. 

Short accounts by missionary wives of their 
work in China, India, Borneo, N. Guinea, Togo, 
East Africa, Tibet, Surinam, with a summing up 
of the service the missionary wife renders. 

See also 2 (Survey); 10 (Biographies); zor 
(Leper Mission) ; 130 (Trusteeship). 


Vv. Works of Reference 


BIBLIOGRAFIA MISSIONARIA 1934-1935. Com- 
ilata dal Giovanni Rommerskirchen. 191 pp. 
sola: Maciocee Pisani. §lire. 1937. 82. 


See also 115 (Encyclopedia of Islam). 


Conference Reports and Year Books 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL MiIAsSIONARY CON- 





review is in preparation. 


FERENCE, HELD AT SYDNEY, New SouTH 
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Wates, APRIL sth to goth, 1937: Report. 
136 pp. Sydney : Conlerence Continuation 
Committee, National Missionary Council of 
Australia. 1937. 983. 

The three main subjects discussed were the 
home base, the Australian aborigines and the 
Pacific area. ‘The report contains the prelimi 
surveys made, and notes on the discussions. It 
lacks both an index and a table of contents, but 
otherwise is of value. 

THE CHURCHES SURVEY THEIR Task. The 
Report of the Conference at Oxford, July 
1937, on Church, Community and State. 
Introd. by J.H. Oldham. 314 pp. London: 
Allen & Unwin. 5s. New York: Willett, 
Clark. $2. 1937. 84. 

Containing also memoranda, prepared by the 
five sections of the Conference, under the chair- 
manship of Sir W. Moberly, Professor Max 
Huber, John Maud, President H. Sloane Coffin, 
President John Mackay. 

A review is in preparation. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE OXFORD CONFERENCE TO 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 7 pp. London: 
Edinburgh House and British Christian 
Council. 1d. (48. per 100; 35s. per 1000.) 
1937. 85. 


THE MESSAGE AND DECISIONS OF OxFoRD. New 
York : Willett, Clark. 25 cents (10 or more, 
20 cents each). 1937. 86. 


EDINBURGH 1937: The story of the second 
World Conference on Faith and Order, held 
in Edinburgh oy oy 3rd-18th, 1937. Hugh 
Martin. Introd. by the Archbishop of York. 
100 pp. London: Student Christian Move- 
ment Press. 2s. 1937. 987. 

A popular account of the conference. 


— OF os SECOND fh neg oor ga - 
AITH AND OrpeER (Edinburgh, August 3-18, 
1937): Aico for the consideration 
Ties ae ae ae kchanen iene 
©. 90. 54 " inchester : ey 
Court. New Peck : 111 Fifth Avenue. 
Fee o ays goog 1937. oy ’ 
indin, 0: e onference an roposals or 
World Comal of Churches. ° 
EVANGELISM FOR OUR Day: Its Message and 
Method. Reporting the Council on Evan- 


lism, East Northfield, Massachusetts, 
— 1937. Illus. 88 pp. East North- 
field, a: Northfield Schools. 50 cents 


(reduced price for quantity). 1937. 8&9. 
Gives abstracts of addresses and the salient 
points of the discussions. 
THe Japan CHRISTIAN YEAR-BOOK, 1997. 
Loa Sine iprne a?" M., a me 
rumbaugh. xi+499pp. Tokyo: Kyo Bun 
Kwan. Pe. °. Obtainable London : Ke 
Paul. 6s. New York : Committee of Refer- 
ence and Counsel. 1937. 90. 
Necro Ygar Book: An Annual Encyclopedia of 
the Negro. 1937-1938. Monroe N. Work. 





xiv+575 pp. Teste Inst., Alabama : 
Negro Year Book Publishing Co. §2. 
1937- 91. 

ections include those on the life, work and 
status of the Negro in the U.S.A., Latin America, 
Europe and Africa. 


ANNUARIO MISSIONARIO ITALIANO 1937. 278 
p. Rome: Unione Missionaria del Clero. 
sola: Maciocee Pisani. s lire. 1937. 92. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


Das He1.ice Wort : Eine religionsphanomeno- 
logische were ig hy Mensching. 146 S. 
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THE MADRAS MEETING AND THE 
OECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


By WILLIAM PATON 


NE months ago an article appeared in the Review in 

which an attempt was made to relate the two great 
conferences then about to be held at Oxford and at Edinburgh 
to the plans for the meeting of the International Missionary 
Council in the Far East. In almost nine months’ time (December 
13th to 30th) the meeting of the Council will be held—though 
not in China but in India, in the buildings of the Madras Christian 
College. It is a convenient point at which to record development 
in plan and progress. 

Within these months how much has happened! The Far 
East has been flung into confusion, tumult and agony, and no 
man can say with any greater certainty than another how long 
it will be before the tasks of reconstruction can be taken up. 
In this appalling situation—which the rest of the world watches 
in the impotence which is characteristic of our bewildered and 
double-minded civilization—it has at least been made clear 
that the Christian leaders of China and Japan have shown a 
genuine determination not to lose their consciousness of a 
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common loyalty and fellowship, and in doing so have set an 
example to most of western Christendom. 

In India there are Congress governments in office in seven 
Provinces, with every sign of growing confidence between 
Indian .ministers and British governors and—what is more 
important for the future—a spirit of constructive adventure is 
abroad. The difficulties which the new régime may cause for 
Christian work—and they are real difficulties—may well be 
outweighed by the opportunities that offer, particularly as 
Christian labour for the outcaste and under-privileged marches 
with the national concern for these classes. 

In the Near East there are to be seen further developments 
in that widely-flung conflict between the older Islamic order of 
the Church-State and the newer idea of nationalism, with the 
open sore of Palestine still unhealed and the increasing horror 
of Jew-baiting in Europe making the search for a Jewish home 
still more desperately urgent. 

In Africa we see the beginnings of secularism in education 
threatened in British territories in which another policy has 
for years reigned unchallenged; racialism stubbornly holding its 
own in the State and to no small extent in the Church as well; 
and the land and labour of Africa more and more obviously 
becoming pawns in the great game of power-politics. 

In Europe and America—most obviously and terribly in the 
former, but by reason of its geographical separation almost 
more significantly in the latter—we see the universal preoccupa- 
tion with war, with the preparations for war and the defences 
against it. There is added a touch of lunatic humour when dele- 
gates from governments are sent abroad to inspect their neigh- 
bours’ bomb-proof shelters, as if the coming cataclysm were 
some act of God or of impersonal Nature and in no way con- 
nected with the purposes of men. We ought to understand now 
what is contained in St Paul’s word about ‘the body of this 
death.’ The world loathes and fears war and is unable to rid 
itself of the thing it abhors. The thing we would not, that we do. 

It is no mere obsession with the mechanism of organized 
religion that makes one include the holding of the Oxford 
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and Edinburgh conferences in this same world picture. Their 
significance lies not merely in what they were as events, nor in 
the quality of their pronouncements, but in the living move- 
ment of which they were symbols and also heralds. Our article 
of nine months ago pointed to the important fact that in both 
conferences alike, as in the programme planned for the Inter- 
national Missionary Council in the following year, the outstand- 
ing theme was the Church. The innumerable articles with 
which the world’s press has been filled have invariably pointed 
to a profound recognition of the Church as the dominating 
fact of both gatherings. In a sense wider even than that in 
which Bishop Palmer once used it for the title of a book, ‘the 
Great Church awakes.’ 

The phrase, ‘Let the Church be the Church,’ so often heard 
at Oxford that it became a theme for jesting among the less 
venerable, meant something real. It pointed away from all that 
ineffective and fussy effort to do something like the State’s job 
rather less well, and forward—with much unresolved difference 
both in method and in principle—to a rediscovery of what the 
life of a true Church, founded in the loving purpose of God in 
Christ, means in the world to-day. 

And now the International Missionary Council is to meet 
in Madras in December. The decision to carry out the plan for 
the meeting, with a change of venue from China to India, was 
taken by a meeting which fortunately was representative of all 
the great lands of the East most immediately concerned. It was 
taken in the earnest hope that it would be understood as dictated, 
not by a carelessness with regard to the plight of the Far East, 
but by a sense of the demands of the total situation in the world 
and the challenge it presents to the whole Church. 

It is urged in many quarters, and not least by those who 
write from the East, that one of the principal objects of the 
Madras meeting will be to ‘interpret the messages of the Oxford 
and Edinburgh meetings to the younger churches.’ There is a 
sense in which this may be accepted. It was true that the number 
of delegates from the East and Africa and Latin America to 
both gatherings was small, though it was highly distinguished. 
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The issues discussed at both meetings were of world import- 
ance and not only of relevance to the West, which was mainly 
present to discuss them. But it would be a total misunderstanding, 
and a grievous misrepresentation of the fact, if it were thought 
that the meeting of the Council in Madras was planned as an 
eastern loud-speaker for the Oxford and Edinburgh radio 
announcers. That would mean that no more was expected than 
the interpretation of mainly western thinking to the East. What 
is being planned and prayed for is something quite different, 
namely, the meeting of many of those who bear the burdens of 
leadership in the younger Churches and in the missions to study 
their own problems and to hear what the Lord God may be 
pleased to say to them. In this work they will profit, it is hoped 
greatly, by the work done by many first-rate Christian minds 
at Oxford and Edinburgh, but it is their own problems they 
must face and not somebody else’s findings and formulations. 

There is one subject whose absence (for perfectly good 
reasons) from the Oxford and Edinburgh programmes and whose 
prominence in the preparations for the Madras meeting ex- 
cellently illustrates this point. That subject is evangelism. The 
whole of the period that has elapsed since the Jerusalem meeting 
has been conspicuous for the growing emphasis devoted to this 
central element in the Church’s life. Not only has there been 
a concentration of effort by those in charge of the policies of 
churches and missions, but along with the tragedies of our 
human scene and the rise of new and menacing dangers to the 
very life of the Church, there have been great outpourings of 
the Spirit and great turnings towards the Christ when He has 
been lifted up. 

This is typical of the contribution which that portion of 
world Christianity now represented by the International Mis- 
sionary Council may have to make to the whole. There is now 
being planned, following upon the two gatherings held last 
summer, a World Council of the Churches. It may in the pro- 
vidence of God prove to be the most important development 
in the direction of a truly oecumenical Church that has been 
taken for generations. But it might become something very 
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different: a clique concerned with the reshuffling of the ecclesi- 
astical status quo, or an organization for somewhat academic 
research. Only God can save it and use it for His Kingdom. Yet 
the full entering into it of the younger churches and the mis- 
sionary movement will have the incalculable benefit that it will 
bring the never-ceasing consciousness of the vast unreached 
masses all over the earth, in Europe and America as well as in 
Asia and Africa, into the heart of the oecumenical movement. 
That there is now in the world such a movement is not open to 
doubt. It is one of the gifts of God to us in this present time. But 
if it is to be truly oecumenical it must include the full range of 
oecumenical Christian life and responsibility. 

These are some of the thoughts that crowd in upon one’s 
mind as the Madras meeting comes nearer. The central theme 
chosen for Hangchow stands, for it is in fact central: the Church, 
its faith, its life, its witness, its service, its unity. What we 
need to pray for is that all obstacles may be surmounted and 
the meeting be truly a meeting in the presence of God, in 
which members of His Church look at their own work, look 
steadily into the heart of the world need and challenge, and 
listen to what He shall say to them. 


WILLIAM PATON 











STATE SHINTO AND RELIGION 
By D. C. HOLTOM, Pu.D., D.D. 


FROM the point of view of adjustments with recognized 

religious bodies, one of the most important and difficult 
problems of modern Japan undoubtedly centres in the status of 
State Shintd. Are the ceremonies of the Shint6d shrines, main- 
tained by the Japanese government as a primary agency for giving 
unified official direction to the national mind, essentially religious 
in nature or are they non-religious? Issues connected with this 
question are momentous for the fate of Christianity in Japan and 
perhaps the entire Far East. It is on grounds of the alleged purely 
civil character of the official ceremonies of State Shinto that 
certain minority groups in the Japanese Empire—for example, 
the Roman Catholic Church, as noted below—have justified 
their adoption of the principle of accommodation. Difficulties 
attendant on the Shintd problem are no less obvious than its 
importance. The consideration of State Shintd carries us over 
at once into the realm of sacred institutions and ideas that are 
regarded as having ultimate significance for the integrity of 
Japanese national organization and polity. Phases of the situation 
that seem essentially valid are intricately commingled with 
super-rational racial sentiment and uncritical traditionalism, all 
vouchsafed and propagated by a strong bureaucratic utilitarianism. 
There are central issues that cannot be discussed in Japan to-day 
on their own historical merits. 

In spite of all difficulties, however, involving silence in 
important directions, the so-called shrine problem has been 
under almost constant discussion in Japan in modern times. 
This has been particularly true since the beginning of the 
twentieth century, at which time officials of the government 
began to be especially positive in their assertions that State 
Shint6 was not a religion. The result is that a considerable 
amount of literature on the subject, pro and con, is open for 
examination in the Japanese language. 
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A study of this literature reveals a variety of opinions that are 
often in sharp conflict with each other, as well as levels of 
information that differ widely in matters of accuracy and inclusive- 
ness. In such a situation is it possible really to get at the facts? 
As a first step in placing the matter before ourselves, we may 
note some representative statements from men who are sup- 
posedly in a position to speak with authority regarding the 
problem. We start with the Shintoists themselves. Beginning 
with the issue of June 15th, 1937, the Yomiuri Shimbun, one of 
the most influential of the Toky6 daily newspapers, published 
a series of remarkable articles by Mr Toyonosuke Takemoto, 
a priest of the Atago Shrine of Kydto, from which the following 
translation has been made. The articles are headed: “The Shrines 
Looked At from the Point of View of Religion’ (Shikyé teki ni 
Mitaru Finja). Mr Takemoto says in part: 


The ceremonies of the Shinté shrines are an essential part of the foundation 
of our Empire. Ours is a national life in which the development of the shrines 
and the carrying on of their ceremonies are actual acts of governmental adminis- 
tration. They are education itself. The purport of the worship of God in foreign 
countries and of the deification of Buddha is very different. In the shrines we 
find the religion of the nation. They are the nation in epitome. In other words, 
the churches of Christianity and the temples of Buddhism are nothing more 
than the objects of simple faith and places where this faith is nourished, The 
addition of the element of national protection is the result of a refinement made 
by the Japanese, but even here Christianity and Buddhism do not go beyond 
personal salvation. 

Even though there were no temples or churches the Empire would still 
exist. On the other hand, if the Shinté shrines should cease to exist the Empire 
would come to an end. This is because the shrines are an epitome of the Empire, 
that is, they are the Empire itself. 

The deities of the shrines are fundamentally related to the establishment of 
the nation, and to honour and worship them is to unite oneself with the Empire. 
This is because the shrines are a part of the Empire, and an expression thereof. 
While faith in Buddha and Jesus may separate one from his duty as a subject of 
the state, such faith can never be a manifestation of the nation. The worship of 
the deities of the Shintd shrines gives support to the Emperor’s supreme authority 
over ceremonies. On the other hand, the worship of Buddha and God at the 
temples and churches has no connection whatsoever with the matter of His 
supreme authority over ceremonies. 

The essential nature of the shrines exists in the worship of their deities. The 
centre of the shrine activities is the worship of the gods and surrender of every- 
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thing in the attainment of union with them. By union with a divine life that 
transcends the individual self, the individual becomes God. God is worshipped 
in the individual self and God is made to exist therein. Hereby the little individual 
self becomes the expression and manifestation of the gods who are rulers with 
boundless and supreme power. 

By virtue of the worship of the gods, the individual, who in his physical life 
cannot escape change and destruction, comes to possess an existence that is 
deathless and eternal, one that flourishes more and more for ever. Hereby 
stability is imparted to the activities of the individual; the individual existence 
gains inner serenity and life is given meaning. 

What is here meant by imparting meaning to life is not to be judged by the 
standard of personal gain, but rather it means participation as subjects in the 
support of Imperial rule. It means to become of one body with our ancestors, 
to make the traditional spirit of our ancestors our spirit. It means the spirit with 
which our ancestors worshipped and served the gods, in brief, the Great Imperial 
Parent, with a dedication that took them through the waters of the sea, though 
their bodies were left there in heaps, and across mountains, though they died 
there to become grasses by the way. For us it means that, in the same way, 
knowing that we shall be burned we enter fire, and determined to be drowned 
we go into water. It means a fervent pushing on to spread the Imperial rule and 
to extend the Imperial glory. 

The shrines are the practical culture-centres, where men are deified and made 
gods and where the Emperor is ever more and more strengthened in his position 
as Emperor. 

This practical culture exists in the fact of the worship of the gods. For this 
reason the essential nature of the shrines must be found in religion. To regard 
the shrines as religious is to understand them in their most essential nature. 

The shrines are religion. They are real religion. They are perfect religion. 
If the statement will be permitted, it may be said that Christianity and Buddhism 
are side movements in religion. They are incomplete religions. They are secondary 
religions. 

Under existing administrative arrangements the shrines are declared to be not 
religious, and accordingly in the world at large we find the baseless procedure of 
judging Buddhism and Christianity to be inherently religious and of defining 
‘religious’ with these as standards. The attempt, in the light of this definition, 
to determine whether or not Shinté is a religion is a reversal of the proper order 
of things, and on this account the essential nature of the shrines is submerged 


and thereby the glory of the Empire is beclouded (Issues for June 15th 
and 16th). 


We may add to this the conclusion of a noteworthy discussion 
of the same subject that was printed under the date of August 
11th, 1930, in the Kokoku fihé (The Imperial Review), a magazine 
that ranks as the most influential of the various periodicals 
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circulated among the members of the Shintd priesthood. The 
discussion moves to the following vigorous termination: 


Granting that talk is free, to argue that the services of the shrines are non- 
religious in nature is an irresponsible disregard of the facts. People who try to 
reason that they are not religious in nature remind one of a procession of frogs, 
swaggering along, looking up at the sky, unmindful both of what is beneath their 
feet and what is in front of them. 


The best of Shinté scholarship adds the weight of its support 
to these declarations of faith on the part of the priesthood. One 
of the most important books published in Japan in recent years 
is Dr Genchi Katd’s comprehensive account of the evolution of 
Shintd as a genuine religion, issued in 1935 under the title of 
A Study of the History of Religious Development in Shinté (Shinto 
no Shikyo Hattatsushi tekt Kenkya). The author’s conclusions 
respecting the problem before us are: 


Along with Sectarian Shintd, I regard National Shintd . . . as a variety of 
religion—a religion with aspects differing from those of Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity, to be sure, but nevertheless always a religion (pp. 2, 3). 


In another place the same authority has said: 


So far as State Shintd is concerned, it may be taken as a kind of national 
ceremony and teaching of Japanese morality, and to that extent it might be 
called secular and non-religious, but, as investigation proceeds, the truth will 
appear that even this State Shints, which some Japanese go so far as to speak of 
as no religion at all, is in reality nothing short of evidence of a religion inter- 
woven in the very texture of the original beliefs and national organization of the 
people, camouflaged though it may be as a mere code of national ethics and 
state rituals, and as such apparently entitled only to secular respect.1 


It is true that a wider examination of the situation would 
make it entirely evident that not all Shintoists share in the point 
of view just passed in review. It is probable that the majority of 
the priests of the State shrines would be quick to insist on the 
legitimacy of the officially propagated thesis that they are 
‘ritualists’ pure and simple, with the primary function of per- 
forming civil rites essential to the commemoration and enhance- 

1 A Study of Shinté, the Religion of the Japanese Nation, p. 2. 
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ment of the chief values of the national life. We must regard 
it as highly significant on the other hand, however, that the 
tendency seems to be growing among those closest to the heart 
of State Shint6 itself to affirm the genuinely religious character 
of these same national rites. This tendency may be accounted 
for partly as an indication of a better knowledge of the real nature 
of religion, partly as a result of a tightening up of nationalist 
sentiment which seeks to extract from the State rites the utmost 
of emotional support to national purpose—and this inevitably 
carries them over into religion—and partly the expression of a 
fear lest the complete secularization of the shrine ceremonies 
leave them so starkly denuded as to be without real significance. 

Meanwhile, Japanese Christianity moves in the opposite 
direction in so far as interpretation of shrine activities goes. In 
proportion as the requirements of nationalist solidarity, in the 
face of international and domestic crisis, call for unquestioning 
loyalty to well-centralized official purpose, the Christians of the 
empire, both as individuals and as groups, tend to show their 
colours by acceptance of the government’s definition. This kind 
of acquiescence is perhaps inevitable from a minority group put 
in the position of the Christian Church in Japan. A veteran 
Christian pastor stated, in the meetings of the National Christian 
Council held in November 1936, that even a Christian minister 
might become a priest (kannushi) of the State shrines without 
inconsistency. At the same session Dr Danjé Ebina is reported 
to have said: 

Let us hold the national position in regard to shrines, but not the religious. 
Let us not fight over the religious side. Do not refuse to go to the shrines. 
Confucianism has become Christian. Let us consider State Shintd as the 


Old Testament and gather it up into the New. Let us put the shrines into 
Christianity.* 


The most thorough-going announcement of the acceptance 
of the principle of accommodation on the part of any Christian 
body, that has as yet appeared, is that of the Roman Catholic 
Church as set forth in Instructions, issued from the Sacred 


Congregation of Propaganda Fide at Rome over the date of 
1 National Christian Council Bulletin for December 1936. 
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May 25th, 1936. This document must be regarded as of excep- 
tional importance in the total history of Christianity in the 
Japanese Empire. We quote certain of the most significant 
statements: 


To the question asked by the Archbishop of Tékyé (Sept. 22nd, 1932) of 
the Ministry of Education, whether ‘it can be held with certainty that the reasons 
for which the attendance of students of schools is required at these acts [rites 
conducted at State shrines] be reasons of patriotism and not of religion,’ the 
Minister of Education replied: “The visit to the National Shrines or Jinja is 
demanded of the students of higher schools and of the pupils of middle and 
primary schools for reasons which concern the program of education. In actual 
fact, the salutation demanded of the students of higher schools and of the pupils 
of middle and primary schools has no other purpose than to manifest visibly 
their sentiments of fidelity to and love of country.’ 

The laws themselves, which concern public education, confirm this merely 
civil purpose, as is evident from the law made on August third in the thirty- 
second year of Meiji (1899), forbidding the imparting of religious instruction 
or the conducting of religious ceremonies in public schools and also in those 
schools which are subject to the laws and orders relating to discipline and the 
program of studies. It can be legitimately inferred from this that the ceremonies 
at the shrines, ordered for the students by the authorities, are not of a religious 
nature. 


As a norm of practical activity for believers, the Instructions 
make the following proclamation: 


The Ordinaries in the territories of the Japanese Empire shall instruct the 
faithful that, to the ceremonies which are held at the Jinja (National Shrines) 
administered civilly by the government, there is attributed by the civil authori- 
ties (as is evident from the various declarations) and by the common estimation 
of cultured persons a mere signification of patriotism, namely, a meaning of 
filial reverence toward the Imperial Family and to the heroes of the country; 
therefore, since ceremonies of this kind are endowed with a purely civil value, 
it is lawful for Catholics to join in them and act in accord with the other citizens 
after having made known their intentions, if this be necessary for the removal 
of any false interpretations of their acts. 


For a characteristic formulation of the position of the official 
representatives of the Japanese government we may cite two 
paragraphs from a statement issued by the Home Office of the 


1 Sacred Congregation of Propaganda Fide: Instructions. May 25th, 1936. Official 
English translation. 
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South Heian Province of Korea in connexion with difficulties 
that developed in that area in 1935-36. The statement is note- 
worthy, not merely for the zeal with which it maintains the 
non-religious interpretation of State Shintd, but also for the 


manner in which it proscribes the holding of the opposite point 
of view. 


As a matter of fact, the shrines are public instrumentalities where the 
ancestors of the Imperial Family and of people who have rendered distinguished 
service to the State are enshrined, and where the subjects of the State may offer 
true reverence and commemorate their meritorious deeds for ever. Thus the 
[fundamental] idea differs from that of religion. That is to say, from ancient 
times down to the present the shrines have been national institutions expressive 
of the very centre and essence of our national structure. Thus they have an 
existence totally distinct from religion, and worship [sampai] at the shrines is an 
expression of patriotism and loyalty, the basic moral virtues of our nation. . . . 

In the matters of the national interpretation of the shrines and of national 
necessity, all people, both from the standpoint of citizenship in the empire and 
from that of the education of the people of the empire, should yield obedience. 
Such things as the advocacy of the individualistic and arbitrary interpretations 
that the shrines are religious and, especially, the opposition to orders concerning 
educational administration are not to be permitted. 


The central question on which the entire matter of accom- 
modation turns is that of the exact nature of the ceremonies of 
national Shinto and their inner meaning. In reaching satisfactory 
conclusions here, matters of official classification and a priori 
definitions of religion may be waived. Moreover, it is safe to 
conclude from the wide difference of opinion expressed in the 
foregoing statements from Japanese sources that a satisfactory 
conclusion regarding the shrine problem is hardly possible apart 
from an objective examination on our own part. What we want 
to know is what really goes on at the shrines. If we can make 
this clear to ourselves, then proper classifications and definitions 
will follow. It is only on the basis of such objective examination 
that we can determine authoritatively whether the officially 
sponsored rites are purely. and solely commemorative and 
patriotic or whether they are so indissolubly intermingled with 


1 Finja Fusampai Mondai ni Tsuite (‘On the Refusal to Participate in Worship at the 
Shrines’). Chief of the Home Office, South Heian Province, Korea. No date. 
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genuine religious beliefs and practices as to make separation 
impossible. If the latter is the case, then it would seem legitimate 
to conclude that the rulers of Japan, although making a theoretical 
denial of the religious nature of State Shintd, are actually 
engaged in promoting a State religion. 

The careful exploration of the situation is of the utmost 
importance in estimating the opportunity which contemporary 
Japan offers to the free development of legitimate religion as 
guaranteed under the imperial constitution. 

In this connexion the question of the extent of statutory 
requirement should be noted. There exists no operative Japanese 
law, ordinance or regulation under which the general attendance 
of all subjects at the rites of State Shintd is required for the 
empire as a whole. Participation is required, however, of special 
groups, notably of the students of the schools of the nation. 

The legal basis of this requirement is to be found in an order 
issued in 1911 by the Minister of Education in the second 
Katsura cabinet, Mr Eitar6 Komatsubara. The order reads: 


Concerning Attendance at Local Shrines on the Occasion of Festivals. The 
sentiment of reverence [keishin] is correlative with the feeling of respect for 
ancestors and is most important in establishing the foundations of national 
morality. Accordingly, on the occasions of the festivals of the local shrines of 
the districts where the schools are situated, the teachers must conduct the 
students to the shrines and after the visits to the shrines the teachers should 
give instruction to the students regarding reverence in order that they may be 
made to lay it deeply to heart. This is announced by government order." 


Prior to this (namely, on August 3rd, 1899) the national 
Department of Education had attempted to make a complete 
separation of religious instruction and ordinary education in the 
schools within its jurisdiction by the promulgation of so-called 
‘Order Number Twelve,’ as follows: 


The separation of general education from religion is very necessary to 
educational administration. Accordingly, in all schools established by the 
government and in all public schools [privately] founded, and also in all schools 





1 Mombushé Kunrei Fureiki no Bu (Regulations of the Department of Education, 
Section on Prefectural Ordinance), Ch. 3, Ordinary Education, Primary Schools, p. 32 (2). 
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wherein the curriculum is fixed by law, religious instruction and the holding of 
religious services are prohibited even outside the regular curriculum.! 


It is obvious that a government which thus attaches special 
importance to Shintoist instruction in its schools and which at 
the same time has attempted to close all schools to ordinary 
religious teaching is in no position to welcome a religious inter- 
pretation of the ceremonies of the national shrines. It will be 
recalled that it is in an expressed assurance of a factually justi- 
fiable official consistence in the matter of these two orders that 
the Roman Catholic Church has attempted to find grounds for 
its acceptance of the purely civil character of the national rites. 
Whether such interpretation of the State ceremonies as purely 
civil in essential nature is logically defensible on the basis of 
actual historical fact is the all-important question that we must 
consider immediately. In passing, we may note that it does not 
alter the fact of an extraordinary magnification of the importance 
of Shintd in the school system of the nation to know that Order 
Number Twelve is at present practically a dead letter, at least 
within the area of Japan proper. 

We turn to a summary of what actually goes on at the State 
shrines of modern Shintd. The main movements of a major 
Shintd ceremony are: the processional, in which the priests and 
others who are to participate in the rites take their appointed 
places within the sanctuary-of-prayer (haiden), the opening of 
the doors of the inner shrine in which reposes the sacred object 
(shintai) wherein the spirit of the enshrined deity is believed to 
have residence, prayer that the enshrined deity or deities will 
draw near, presentation of food and drink offerings, the reading 
of prayers (norito), obeisance by individuals or groups in order of 
rank, accompanied generally by the presentation of ceremonial 
offerings (tamagushi) that consist of small branches of the sacred 
tree (sasaki) hung with strips of white paper, the removal of the 
food offerings, the closing of the doors of the inner sanctuary, 
and finally the recessional. 


¥®£2 Order{Number Twelve of the Department of Education, Aug. 3rd, 1899. (Meiji 
8, 3, 32.) Translated from Genké Tékyé Fu Gakurei Ruisan, Ippa® H6é no Bu (‘Collected 
Contemporary School Regulation of Tékyé6 Urban Prefecture, Section on General 
Matters’), p. 33. 
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It must be kept carefully in mind that the above outline 
covers the main events of the State ceremonies as established 
under government regulations. Ordinary private worship is not 
considered here. In the latter, the worshipper, after cleansing 
mouth and hands at the sacred font, generally confines his acts 
to casting a small coin into the money-box, ringing a suspended 
bell and clapping his hands, as forms of announcement to the 
deities, and bowing briefly in reverence and silent prayer. Large 
groups of students in attendance at shrine ceremonies are usually 
permitted to stand in the open air before the shrine and, on 
command of the teacher in charge at the appropriate place in the 
service, are required to make profound obeisance before the 
altars. It sometimes happens that representatives of the students 
are sent in small numbers to the shrine and at such time are 
allowed to enter the sanctuary-of-prayer. On such occasions 
special prayer may be offered in their behalf by the attendant 
priests. In addition to all this, students are commonly taken in 
large groups to important shrines, as for example to the Grand 
Shrine of the Sun Goddess at Ise, and made to do obeisance in a 
body before the shrine, even though no special ceremonies are 
being conducted at the time. 

At no point in the State ceremonies is the individual required 
to make any statement of personal belief or attitude other than 
that implied in formal participation. The official purpose plainly 
lies in the direction of the deepening of sentiment rather than 
the clarification of ideas. It is possible for one to participate 
entirely on the basis of a private interpretation of the ceremonies 
as well as of the nature of the enshrined deities and their relation 
to human affairs. It is in terms of such an understanding that 
many well-informed Japanese conform to the public require- 
ments of State Shintd. This is not to say, however, that certain 
definite theological beliefs are not involved in the official rituals. 
We pass on to this central issue. 

In trying to arrive at an understanding of contemporary State 
Shint6 it is not sufficient to examine the outer situation, the 
merely formal requirements of ceremony. The rituals have 
existence because of an inner purpose and meaning. This purpose 
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and meaning find their most fundamental explanation in the 
fact of a profound sense of dependence on the deities of the 
shrines and an expressed responsibility thereto. The words of 
the great Emperor Meiji come to mind in this connexion: 


Our ancestors in Heaven watch Our acts, and We recognize Our responsi- 
bility to them for the faithful discharge of Our high duties, in accordance with 
the principles and the perpetual increase of the glory they have bequeathed 
to Us.! 


It is not possible to dispose of the matter by declaring that 
this is to be taken as the expression of the profound religious 
faith of a single person, albeit an emperor, and that it is not 
applicable as a norm for Shinté as a whole. On the contrary, it 
reveals exactly and authentically the very heart of State Shinto. 
The centre of the official rituals is prayer—prayer addressed to 
superhuman spiritual beings. The belief that supports this 
prayer furnishes the purpose and the meaning of the existence 
of the shrines. The central purpose of the State rituals is not 
primarily commemorative and patriotic. It is found rather in 
adoration, thanksgiving and supplication. 

The entire list of rituals—some forty-two all told, in addition 
to brief sentence-forms for special purposes—published for the 
use of Shintd priests under orders issued in the Department of 
Home Affairs should be consulted for evidence supporting the 
assertions just made. We have space here to examine only two. 

The first is from the ritual used in the ‘Service of Praying 
for the Crops,’ the so-called Kinen-Sai, observed at the shrines 
on February 4th of each year. The norito given in translation 
below is that specified in the national regulations for large 
government shrines: 


In the dread presence, before the sacred shrine [the name of the shrine is 
here inserted], the chief of the shrine [the name and rank of the officiating priest 
are here inserted], with trembling, makes utterance: 

Now that His Imperial Majesty, about to make beginning of the [rice] crop 
for this year, has caused offerings to be presented in abundance, do we [coming] 
cleansed and purified into thy great presence, make offerings—of food offerings: 





1 Japan Weekly Mail, 1881, p. 1199.(From the Imperial Rescript notifying the nation 
of the intention to establish a parliament.) 
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soft rice and rough rice [i.e., hulled and unhulled rice]; of drink offerings: making 
high the tops of the wine jars and arranging in full rows the bellies of the wine 
jars; of things that live in the blue sea-plain: things broad of fin and things 
narrow of fin, even to grasses of the offing and grasses of the shore—all these do 
we offer in abundance; and, as the full and glorious sun of this day of life and 
plenty rises, do thou hear to the end these words of praise, in tranquillity and in 
peace. 

[Grant that] all things that may be grown, beginning with the late-ripening 
rice which will be produced by the people [lit. ‘great treasure’] of the land by 
stirring with arms and hands the foamy waters and by drawing the mud together 
between opposing thighs, and extending even to the part blade of grass, [grant 
that they] may not meet with evil winds or violent waters. Prosper them with 
abundance and luxuriance and make the Festival of New Food [the Niiname-Sai, 
‘he autumn harvest festival] to be celebrated with sublimity and loveliness. 

Thus, with dread, we declare the ending of the words of praise. 


The second example is taken from the service designated for 
the annual local festivals of prefectural, district and village 
shrines. The ritual used on such occasions contains the following 
prayer on behalf of ordinary household and business affairs: 


Again [lit. ‘dividing the words’], we say: Since they thus serve thee, grant to 
protect and favour widely and liberally both thy protégés and the people of this 
district [the name of the village, town, ward, city or district is here inserted]. 
Keep them contented in heart and sound in body. Make their homes peaceful 
and their occupations prosperous. Let them one and all live in increasing 
harmony, and grant that children born to them may prosper more and more 
unto numberless generations. This we say with deepest reverence.” 


The data just set forth, although presented as very frag- 
mentary evidence from a large store of similar material, are 
sufficient to justify certain conclusions. If religion is prayer 
addressed to higher spiritual powers, on whom deep dependence 
is felt and toward whom profound responsibility is recognized; 
if it is stately ceremony that involves the presentation of food 
and drink offerings to these higher powers, who are believed to 
be invisibly present at the sacred rites; if it is the seeking of inner 
peace and assurance in the presence of the vast uncertainties 


1 Genké Jinja Hoérei Ruisan (‘Compilation of Contemporary Shrine Laws’), pp. 275-6. 
For source material bearing on the entire discussion given above, pages 267 ff. of this 
volume should be consulted. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 283-4. 
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that perplex individual and nation alike; if it is the drama and 
art of elaborate ritual designed to express, deepen and perpetuate 
sentiments of devotion to the great interests that the race and 
its rulers hold dear—if religion is these things, then emphatically 
State Shint6 is religion. If, on the other hand, the legitimate 
classification of religion is to be determined primarily by the 
exigencies of political utilitarianism, then State Shintéd is not 
a religion. 

It is true of course that other reasons than that just stated 
have been given for the acceptance of the non-religious classifi- 
cation of State Shintd. Only the most important of these can be 
passed in brief review here. Compliance with the official defini- 
tion by individuals and groups has been justified on grounds 
such as the following: all forms of direct religious instruction 
such as sermons and doctrinal lectures are prohibited at the 
shrines; State Shinto has no formal creed and requires no 
doctrinal subscription from those who participate in its cere- 
monies; it has been declared to be without primary religious 
doctrines, sacred scriptures or expressed moral code; no specific 
deities are mentioned in the rituals; and, finally, as ancestralism 
it is not to be confused with ordinary religion. 

Examination of the actual content of State Shintd goes to 
show that some of the alleged reasons just given involve state- 
ments directly contrary to fact, others conceal decisive qualifying 
situations, some make assumptions that the scientific study of 
religion refuses to allow. It is doubtful if any of them, except 
perhaps that last mentioned, would have been advanced at all 
had it not been found necessary to rationalize a pre-existing legal 
status. It is true, as has been pointed out earlier in the discussion, 
that the individual is entirely free to participate in the cere- 
monies of State Shintd on the basis of what they mean to him, 
without credal supervention on the part of the authorities, but 
this does not touch the prior question of the inner meaning 
of the rituals from the point of view of their own stated pur- 
poses. We have already examined this situation and need not 
repeat here. Furthermore, instruction in the nature of Shintd 
deities and exhortations of loyalty to the system in which they 
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are incorporated, while absent from the shrines, are directly 
required in the curricula of the schools of the entire empire. 
More than this, the State shrines derive in this same matter the 
direct benefit of the religious propaganda conducted in so-called 
sectarian Shint6. In 1882 all Shint6 institutions were divided by 
law into two great divisions: that of the people, commonly known 
as Sect Shintd (Shiha Shinto), and that of the State (Kokka 
Shinto). The former was required to set up its own churches 
as agencies of propaganda and was denied the use of the State 
shrines as places of group worship. The former is classified by 
the government as genuine religion, along with Christianity and 
Buddhism; the latter is declared to lie outside this classification. 
Since the date just given, modern Shintd has flowed in two 
great streams—that of the people and that of the State. With 
few exceptions, however, the deities worshipped in the two 
divisions are the same. 

Thus, the influence of the religious teaching of the Shinté 
churches carries over immediately to the support of the beliefs 
underlying the existence of the shrines, and the life of State 
Shint6 is floated on a great mass of doctrinal exhortation and 
credal requirement freely permitted in the Shinto churches. 
If different doctrinal presuppositions underlay the two great 
forms of modern Shintd, then, of course, the case would be 
different; but the fact of the matter is that the doctrinal founda- 
tions of the State rituals and those of Sect Shintd are identical. 

In the matter of texts, State Shint6 glorifies certain writings 
that may properly be regarded as sacred scriptures. No one 
who has attended a public reading of the Imperial Rescript on 
Education and observed the punctilious regard for ceremonial 
technique—the elaborate presentation and withdrawal, the 
circumspect reading, the formal attire and white gloves of those 
that handle the scroll—no one who has shared in the atmosphere 
of hallowed hush and reverent worship that pervades the whole 
assembly can have doubts that he is in the presence of what 
is sensed by the participants as deeply sacred. The Imperial 
Rescript on Education is at heart a religious document. It exalts 
as its chief tenet the duty of reverent obedience to the greatest 
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of the Shinté deities. The same is true of other imperial rescripts 
and also of the norito read before the gods of the shrines. Some 
Shintoists have claimed the ancient writings comprised in the 
Kojiki, the Nihongi and the Kujiki as sacred scriptures. 

As far as a consciously formulated moral code is concerned, 
it is to be borne in mind that the attainment of such a purpose is 
the chief end of the carefully supervised ethical instruction on a 
Shint6 basis required in all the schools of the nation. Books on 
Shint6 ethics fairly flood the market. 

In the matter of addressing by name the deities of particular 
shrines in the State rituals, it should be remembered that the 
rituals are provided as set forms for thousands of shrines that 
differ widely among themselves in the deities worshipped. It is 
impossible for the central government to name all the particular 
deities that are to be approached in the rites. The situation is 
covered by providing in the opening section of the norito a space 
for the insertion of the name of the local shrine, and the ritual 
is specifically and indubitably addressed to the deity or deities 
of that shrine. 

The attempt to set up Japanese ancestor-worship as validly 
outside, or above, ordinary religion requires an adjustment of 
data that is not tolerated in other fields, and no good reason has 
as yet been advanced for its acceptance in Japan. The problem 
would be vastly simpler if it were possible to sanction a legitimate 
and consistent ancestralism for all the deities of modern Shinto. 
Practically the entire pantheon of primitive Shint6 is included in 
the contemporary State worship, and with regard to these deities 
W. G. Aston’s dictum still stands—strengthened indeed by the 
research that has been carried on since that great scholar ceased 
his work in the Japanese field—namely, that there is no authentic 
ancestor-worship in primitive Shinto. In this early situation we 
are called on, rather, to deal with a worship of the unknown 
forces of nature such as we find in world-wide distribution at 
similar levels of culture—the deification of sun, moon, storm, 
earth, sky, rain, thunder, lightning, fire, mountains, water, ocean, 
sex, fertility and a great host of lesser objects and experiences 
in the natural world. The greatest of the deities of State Shinté 
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to-day have been taken over from this ancient nature-worship. 
The problem of modern Shintd is thus complicated by the 
intricacy of its god-world. It is far from being uniform ancestor- 
worship, although just now a ‘corrected history’ is rapidly 
turning interpretation in the proper direction. It is nevertheless 
true that State Shinto in its existing formulation does have at its 
centre a core of authentic ancestor-worship, created in no small 
measure since the beginning of the Meiji Restoration of 1868. 
In this worship must be included the religious adoration of the 
reigning emperor. This is true regardless of the fact that State 
Shint6 makes no enshrinement of a ruler during the period of his 
actual lifetime on earth. Attitudes and sentiments fostered in 
relation to the living monarch, however, are such as to leave 
no room for doubt that the chief official interest in the main- 
tenance of State Shint6 is in the adoration of the emperor and 
the impartation of transcendence, infallibility and eternity to his 
status. A publication of the national Department of Education, 
issued in March 1937, says: ‘Our land is a divine country 
(shinkoku) ruled over by the Emperor who is manifest god (Ara 
Mikami).’* It is in statements such as this that we may discover 
intimations as to why a special classification for State Shintd 
is insisted on by the governmental authorities. 
D. C. HoLtom 


1 Kokutai no Hongi (“The Firs Principles of National Character’), Department of 
Education, Téky6, March 1937, p. i02. 











THE HERITAGE OF THE NORTH 
CHINA PEASANT 


By F. S. DRAKE 


‘THOSE who live in China are impressed by the fine qualities 

of the Chinese peasants. When it is remembered that the 
mass of the people are farmers and that the peasants must form 
some ninety per cent of the population, a recognition of the fine 
qualities of the peasant is only another way of recognizing the 
fine qualities of the Chinese people. That the Chinese peasant 
sometimes shows less admirable qualities also, of course goes 
without saying. He can be callous and cruel and, when authority 
is relaxed, lawless and self-seeking. Owing to the periodical 
recurrence of famine and flood, plague and warfare, there is 
always a host of starving and half-starved people, homeless, 
foodless and landless, who would appear at first sight to be at the 
lowest level of human existence. But closer acquaintance with 
those reduced by circumstances to the borderline of starvation 
and all its attendant ills reveals the fine heritage of a great people, 
which cannot be wholly taken away, even in the dire want to 
which they have been reduced. 

It may be worth while, therefore, to consider some of the 
elements which go to make up the character of the Chinese 
peasant—the unseen and immeasurable thoughts and ideas, 
instincts and habits, hopes and beliefs, which create for him life’s 
values, determine his attitudes and direct his actions. These 
are the heritage into which he is born, the maintenance of which 
gives significance to his life. 

While a good deal that might be said in this connexion would 
be true of the peasants of the whole of China, this discussion 
is confined to those of North China and particularly of Shantung 
province. 


Undoubtedly the first element to be considered in the heritage 
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of the Chinese peasant is the land. The peasant is a farmer and 
has been a farmer for at least forty centuries, using implements 
which, though to-day made of wood and iron, are often sur- 
prisingly similar in shape to those of polished stone — still 
unearthed by him from the fields which he ploughs—made by 
his prehistoric ancestors. The farming instinct is deeply rooted 
in his nature, and no matter where a Chinese of peasant stock 
may be placed, or how small a patch of land may be at his dis- 
posal, he will speedily make something grow in it. It may be only 
a few grains of maize, or a vegetable marrow, or even a daisy in 
a pot, but something growing he will surely have. ‘This connexion 
with the land and the love for things that grow can be illustrated 
in a great number of ways—hardly a hovel in the town but has 
before it a pot or a tin with a growing plant; hardly a shop but 
has a row of chrysanthemums or other flowers in pots on the 
counter; to say nothing of the large houses with their abundance 
of small trees and flowering shrubs of all descriptions arranged 
in pots in the courtyards and tended with the utmost care. The 
well-kept fields of the North China peasants, so laboriously 
terraced from the hillsides or so economically laid out on the 
plains, so well fertilized and so carefully weeded, yielding three 
harvests in two years and still not exhausted after forty centuries, 
are a lesson to the world. Particularly pleasing are the vegetable 
gardens, laid out in rectangular beds, watered by channels from 
wells or streams, sheltered from the wintry winds by screens of 
reeds, with a little house in the centre and children playing 
under the vine. 

This instinctive love for the land is enhanced by the fact 
that the Chinese peasant is for the most part the owner of the 
land he ploughs. It is the land he has inherited from his ancestors 
and which he will pass on to his heirs. It may be a small patch— 
one-third of an acre is reckoned to be enough for one person— 
but it is the source of his life and the guarantee of his freedom. 
Some member of the family may add to the joint income by 
small trading in the cities, or by bodily labour for others—push- 
ing a wheel-barrow, or pulling a ricksha—but in time of neces- 
sity he can always return to the family plot, and though it may 
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make it tight for all the rest to feed an extra mouth, yet he will 
not starve. This is what gives stability to the Chinese social 
system and makes it possible for the Chinese to ride successfully 
over the calamities that again and again sweep over them. During 
the present hostilities a hundred thousand people will sometimes 
within a few days leave a threatened city; they return to their 
peasant homes in the country until the storm is passed. 

The ownership of the land is closely related to a religious 
factor: the worship of ancestors. This practice has continued 
from the earliest times until the present day and forms one of the 
chief elements—some think the chief element—in the complex 
religion of the Chinese. Wealthy families own large cemeteries 
where the members of the family have been buried for genera- 
tions, and an ancestral hall where the spirit-tablets and the life- 
sized portraits of the ancestors are kept and where the sacrificial 
offerings are set out at certain times of the year. Poorer families, 
having no separate cemetery, bury their dead in a corner of the 
fields they plough, the grave being a large mound of earth before 
which they worship the spirit at the proper seasons. Genealogical 
records are carefully kept and often extend back for hundreds of 
years. Thus in the mind of the lowliest Chinese peasant there is 
a consciousness of the ancestors from whom he has descended, 
from whom he derives both his own life and the land which he 
works, who are buried in that land in which he himself will one 
day be buried and which his children will work after him. So 
the Chinese peasant thinks in terms of the past and of the future 
as well as of the present. He himself is but one link in the chain 
of life. The ancestral land, the source of his life and of that of his 
children, is his heritage from his ancestors, and it is his duty to 
maintain it and to transmit it to his posterity, so that he and they 
may minister to the spirits of the departed who lie buried beneath 
its sod. 

Ancestor-worship as a religion is of course accompanied by 
all kinds of superstitious practices and beliefs, and the clan and 
family organization of the Chinese has led to loyalty to clan and 
family rather than to the State. Nevertheless the consciousness of 
the individual as part of a long chain extending from the past 
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into the future militates against excessive individualism, gives a 
sense of responsibility, elevates duty above personal desires and 
is the basis of the peculiar nationalism of the Chinese, which 
makes them never forget the land of their ancestors or the old 
family home, even though the family may have left it for a 
couple of hundred years, and which makes them abroad desire 
above all things to return home to die. 

This continuous family consciousness in connexion with the 
land is related to the fact of wider significance that in China we 
have the world’s oldest continuous culture. This culture had 
its origin, so far as is at present known, in North China. The 
casual visitor to China might well miss the significance of the 
land through which he passes—no pyramids or huge stone 
temples obvious to the eye, but mud-walled villages and cities 
in various stages of dilapidation. No, the ancient monuments are 
buried under the ground or must be sought in small unobtrusive 
museums housed in the back rooms of temples or schools; or 
they must be read about in scholarly journals in various tongues. 
But he who will undertake this labour is amply rewarded, for he 
gains a vision of the history of the Chinese race from the earliest 
days of the Stone Age to the present time; he will be able to 
handle in small antique shops in back streets the finely polished 
stone implements of neolithic days, the magnificent bronze 
vessels and weapons of every description of the Bronze Age and 
the beautifully wrought bronze mirrors and porcelains of later 
centuries. Such a wealth of archeological material in unexpected 
places could hardly be found in any other country, and it is all 
dug up by the peasant’s spade from the fields he and his ancestors 
have worked since the days those ancient people inhabited the 
land. 

It must not be supposed that all peasants are students of 
archzology; nevertheless they have an innate sense of the past 
and of their long history, and when they unearth an ancient 
object in their ploughing they realize without difficulty its signi- 
ficance and worth. Although they themselves may be dragging 
out a precarious existence on the coarsest food, scarcely better 
than that given to their half-starved animals, yet they will take 
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an intelligent interest in a stone-axe head, a broken pot or a piece 
of bronze, and by the sequence of ancient dynasties they carry 
in their mind they will understand roughly the period to which 
the expert may assign the piece. This easy appreciation and 
understanding of cultural and historical facts by illiterate and 
nearly destitute people is a sign of the cultural heritage they 
possess. 

Nor is it fantastic to linger over the ancient past when think- 
ing of the peasants of to-day, for there is a kinship between those 
beautifully fashioned stone implements of two thousand years 
ago and the fine workmanship of the modern Chinese artisan. 
There were skilled hands in China then as now, and the Chinese 
peasant of to-day is the heir of a skilled and talented race. 

The innate sense of the Chinese peasant that he is the heir 
of a long cultural past is greatly enhanced by the remarkable 
habit of the Chinese for keeping historical records. There were 
official recorders from the earliest days of Chinese history 
attached to the court of the emperor and to those of the feudal 
lords. No doubt it is from their records that the earliest Chinese 
histories were compiled. The first systematic Chinese history 
was written about 100 B.Cc., and from that time to the present 
the history of each dynasty has been officially compiled after 
its fall, making the Twenty-Four Dynastic Histories (twenty-five, 
including the late Manchu dynasty—a matter of seven hundred 
volumes in one of the standard editions) an immense collection 
of invaluable historical, biographical and political material, a 
kind of huge encyclopedia of Chinese culture which has no 
parallel in any other country of the world. Besides these official 
dynastic histories, and other histories privately written, there 
are histories on somewhat the same comprehensive lines of 
every province, every county, every famous mountain and every 
important temple, besides the records of travellers, especially of 
the great Buddhist pilgrims to India from the fifth to the 
seventh centuries of our era, containing a wealth of geographical 
and historical material. 

The ordinary Chinese peasant, being illiterate, of course 
has never looked into one of these histories and probably does 
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not even know their names, but the fact that the records have 
been so carefully kept and are still the objects of study by 
scholars of all lands means that there is a wealth of historical 
knowledge preserved in China, which is common to the people in 
general and passed back and forth by word of mouth. The result 
of this is that the peasant is aware, in an obscure way no doubt, 
but still aware of a great historical past, with which the hills 
and the temples, the towns and the cities he knows are associated. 

This is brought home to him by the innumerable inscribed 
stone tablets in temples and public buildings, by roads and 
bridges and the carved rocks on the mountains. These he will 
never have read, but he will know by hearsay if one of these is 
especially famed for the sake of its age or of the one who wrote it. 

But the way in which the peasant becomes most fully acquainted 
with the tales of his nation’s past is by the stage. The plays of the 
native Chinese theatre are performed largely in the open air, 
at fairs connected with temples, and are accessible to every one 
who cares to listen. ‘The subjects are mostly historical and the 
plays frequently short, so that several may be performed in the 
course of an afternoon. By means of these the people are well- 
informed about the famous romances and deeds of daring in the 
past. 

The chief symbol of culture for the Chinese people is the 
art of writing. The rhythmic beauty of Chinese writing is easily 
appreciated, but the depth of the enjoyment the Chinese them- 
selves get from contemplating examples of beautiful writing is 
known only to themselves. The chief decoration in a room is often 
a scroll of writing hanging in the place of honour. Writing in 
fact takes precedence of painting as the highest form of art. 
Even the illiterate peasant will rejoice in a scroll, often old and 
ragged, hanging on his smoky wall, or in the strips of red paper 
with mottoes written by the best writer in the village and pasted 
on the lintel and side-posts of his door. The quiet joy he gets 
from these are due to the reverence he feels for writing as the 
mysterious symbol of the art, culture and wisdom that have 
come down from the past. 

The reverence with which the great writers are held can be 
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seen from the fact that examples of their writing are cut in stone 
and set up in temples, and rubbings of these are made on thin 
paper and sold to be mounted as scrolls for the wall or as hand- 
books of writing for students. Magnificent examples of writing, 
dating from the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries of our era 
and earlier, are in constant circulation and fashion the esthetic 
ideas of writers of the present day. The illiterate peasant, shut 
out from the higher enjoyment of these by his illiteracy, yet 
knows enough about these rubbings to realize what they stand 
for and to know that he belongs to a race in which the treasures 
of wisdom have been enshrined in a perfect form—a heritage 
from the Sages. 

This brings us to the question of the Sages—of whom North 
China, and Shantung province in particular, is the home. The 
reverence with which the Sages are held in China is a semi- 
religious feeling, and due to the belief that they embody prin- 
ciples in nature and in man that are greater than themselves. It 
is not possible here to mention them by name, nor even the 
various schools of thought they represent. It is sufficient to 
distinguish two tendencies in them: that of emphasizing the 
mysterious rhythmic movement in nature, on the one hand, 
and that of emphasizing the moral law in the heart of man, on 
the other. Although these two tendencies have given rise respec- 
tively to the Taoist and Confucian modes of thought, they are 
both active to some extent in the heart of every Chinese peasant. 
On the one hand, they lead to a feeling for nature which shows 
itself in love for birds and flowers, curiously weathered stones 
and rocks, singing insects, running water and all simple and 
natural enjoyments, such as sitting and talking in the moonlight, 
or sauntering in the early morning or evening air. On the other 
hand, they lead to devotion to duty, loyalty to a superior and to 
a belief generally in doing what is reasonable and right; also that 
right is stronger than might, because it springs from the original 
undefiled nature of man, which in turn is an expression of the 
eternal right which is the ultimate principle of the universe. 
Although the peasant may never have read a word from the 
Sages, their axioms and sayings are largely known to him, 
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because they are learned by heart in the schools, written on slips 
of paper over the lintels and on the side-posts of the doors, and 
so have become the common property of the people and are 
handed on by word of mouth. We have therefore in China a 
hard-working, simple-living people, often to all outward appear- 
ance reduced to the mere rudiments of living, yet having stored 
and believed in their hearts some of the treasures of the wisdom 
of the world. 

Finally, mention must be made of the great religion from 


India which came to China in the early Christian centuries, 


reached its zenith of influence about the eighth century, then 
declined, but retained a place in the life of the people, for it 
contributed something which they lacked: the Buddhist Way. 
To realize the religious enthusiasm aroused by Buddhism in past 
centuries one must read the books of the time and the accounts 
of the travels of the Buddhist pilgrims across Central Asia to 
India. They are monuments of religious faith and of heroic 
devotion to a new way of life. That Buddhism declined was due 
to the rejection by the practical Chinese of its negative attitude 
to family life and the social duties, and to the superstitious 
practices that followed in its wake. But in spite of these defects— 
which are real defects—there is a positive side to Buddhism 
which still arouses enthusiasm and faith and which is active 
in China at the present time: namely, its insistence upon the 
unreality of the things for which the world strives, and the 
reality, on the other hand, of the life that transcends time and 
space and our own individual existence; also the supreme import- 
ance of doing deeds of charity and mercy to our suffering fellows. 
The Chinese Buddhist at the present time believes that in the 
Buddhist renunciation of self and desire lies the answer to the 
problems of the world. 

The Chinese peasant in all probability has never penetrated 
to the inner depths of Buddhist thought, although his women- 
folk may be enthusiastic devotees at the temple festivals, but his 
outlook nevertheless is influenced to some extent by the Buddhist 
point of view, by which he senses a higher state of existence 
than that of the present, and feels a respect for tenderness 
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and charity and deeds of mercy that he would not otherwise 
feel. 

In conclusion, it is not too much to say that the North China 
peasant, hard though his lot may be in the bitter struggle for 
existence, has neither become brutalized nor overcome by his 
physical environment. Attacked by disease, overwhelmed by 
famine and flood, decimated by bandits and wars, he has retained 
those fine qualities and that lovable nature that are the admiration 
of the world. And those fine qualities are intimately connected 
with the great cultural heritage which he possesses in the land 
of his fathers. That cultural heritage with its emphasis on nature 
and on man makes the Chinese peasant, although passionately 
attached to his own soil, a citizen of the world, at home in any 
land and amongst any people. Although he is not usually regarded 
as religious, there is a transcendent quality in his thoughts—the 
conception of something ultimate and beyond time and space 
and human personality—that makes it possible for him to grasp 
the highest religious and philosophic truths when they are 
presented to him. 


F. S. DRAKE 














THE PROBLEM OF THE RUSSIAN 
EMIGRES 


By A. G. BOWDEN-SMITH 


‘WE have been refugees too long!’ bitterly exclaimed an ex- 
Czarist official. ‘The world is tired of us and no one will 
do anything more to help us.’ 

It is only too true. The Nansen Office will close on the last 
day of December this year, and though strong representations 
are being made to those in authority in the Palace of Nations 
in Geneva, of the desirability of replacing it by a ‘Refugees 
Settlement or Liquidation Commission of the League,’ which 
might take over and administer the considerable financial 
assets of the doomed Nansen Office and discharge some of its 
liabilities, such as the administration of loans and the legal 
protection of refugees, it is as yet too early to venture upon any 
forecast as to the possible result. Meantime any suggestions 
put forward at Geneva for financial help to Russian émigrés is 
strongly opposed by the U.S.S.R., and after all their attitude 
can be understood: fears, hates and suspicions take an un- 
conscionable time to die. 

To the rest of the nations the White Russians, scattered 
throughout the world in widely separated communities, number- 
ing in some cities many thousands, have ceased to be of any 
political importance—with the one ominous exception of those 
in the Japanese-controlled provinces of China, where they may 
be organized and armed and played as a useful card in the bid 
for the support of the ‘capitalistic powers’ in the holy war against 
communism and especially its Chinese representatives: the Red 
Army, now part of the national forces under the command of the 
Generalissimo. Otherwise the White Russians figure in the 
world press only when some unfortunate refugee general in 
Paris is decoyed into danger by an unknown agent involved in 


complicated international intrigue, and is either found murdered 
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or disappears leaving no trace behind and adding one more 
to the ‘things we cannot explain.’ Or a chance cable from 
Shanghai mentions, amongst other graphic details of the state 
of warfare surging round the International Settlement, that its 
‘cabaret life has been reorganized with one thousand Russian 
blondes as dancing hostesses.’ A more cheering cable noted the 
offer of the Russian Civic Association of Chicago to evacuate 
émigrés from Shanghai to the Philippines or some Pacific port 
for the duration of hostilities. 

But these brief flashes serve only to show how dark is the 
tragedy hidden by the general black-out. It is only as personal 
contact brings home to the heart the tangled threads of pathetic 
stories, full of tragic situations and sordid details, that the long- 
drawn-out misery of these twenty years of exile unrolls its 
tear-stained records. The misery has been deepened and en- 
hanced by successive waves of fugitives and the increasing 
unwillingness of nation after nation to admit them, till now 
China—the last open door—has been barred. One wonders 
whether the whole course of history has anything to show so 
wretched and so hopeless, all the worse perhaps because the 
émigrés can hardly yet bring themselves to believe that their 
exclusion is final. Travellers have met in Manchuria destitute 
Russian peasants, confident that a few months—or at worst a 
few years—would see them once more on the long road back to 
the old village. Women who had left well-furnished, comfort- 
able houses at a few hours’ notice put up with dirt and squalor 
because the temporary makeshift was to be their shelter only for 
a brief period; of what use was it to waste on it money, time and 
energy, when all three would be so necessary when the joyful 
day came for return? So families have grown up with no point 
of attachment and every excuse for lack of good habits and 
discipline. 

In the Far East some abjectly poor and illiterate have tended 
to sink to the standard of living of the surrounding population 
and to become absorbed in it. The rest, by dint of strenuous 
exertions and great sacrifices, have established Russian schools, 
leading unhappily to no occupation. Children who attended 
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Catholic or municipal schools for foreign children acquired a 
language of commercial value but remained always aliens in an 
alien land. Even in Paris the émigrés, unable to give up their 
dream of restoration, are so self-contained that a child can grow 
up, studying at a Russian school, buying only at Russian shops 
and almost wholly untouched by the atmosphere of the land of 
its adoption. The younger members of the community are 
beginning to see the drawbacks of this isolation and are advocating 
and working for a synthesis of Russian and French culture. 

It seems as if it is in the United States and in England that 
such synthesis of national and adopted culture has been most 
successfully achieved. In the former this is probably due to the 
fact that no schools are permitted to give instruction through 
the medium of any foreign language. In England the refugees 
are not numerous and there had been for years a certain interest 
in and sympathy for the Orthodox Church, whereas the relations 
between the Orthodox and the Roman Churches have never 
been cordial. Separated by the whole of Europe there had been 
nothing in the intercourse between the Anglican and Russian 
Churches to leave unhappy memories or engender suspicions. 
Nor do Anglo-Catholics find any difficulties in the Orthodox 
doctrine of the Eucharist, the invocation and veneration of 
saints, with the special place in all worship assigned to the 
Blessed Virgin. So that in the Fellowship of St Alban and St 
Sergius Russians and Anglicans come together in ways which 
would be quite impossible for Orthodox and Roman Catholics. 

Its geographical separation from Constantinople preserved 
the Russian Church from being involved in the conflict between 
the churches of East and West, but it gradually came to look 
upon the Western Church as apostate and towards the end of 
the fifteenth century outstripped even the Greeks in their 
condemnation of all western customs and traditions.1 When the 
Council of Florence received the submission of the Byzantine 
Church, the last despairing effort of the eastern Emperor to 
buy the support of western Christendom against the Turks, the 
whole transaction was indignantly repudiated by the Russians, 

1 Zernov, Moscow the Third Rome, pp. 35, 49. 
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and the Greek Metropolitan of Moscow, who had supported 
the Byzantines, was banished as soon as he returned from 
Italy. The monk Philotheus had in the first half of the twelfth 
century assigned to Moscow the title of ‘The Third Rome,’ 
forfeited by Constantinople through the apostasy. In 1589 his 
words were repeated almost verbatim in the official document 
explaining the reason for the elevation of the Metropolitan of 
Moscow to the Patriarchate: 


Because the old Rome has collapsed on account of the heresy of Apollinarius, 
and the second Rome is now in the possession of the godless Turks, thy great 
kingdom, O pious Tsar, is the third Rome. It surpasses with its devotion 
every one else and all other Christian kingdoms are now merged in thy kingdom, 
Thou art the only Christian sovereign in the whole world, the Master of all 
Christians." 


It may seem strange to go back to the ecclesiastical history 
of the sixteenth century in connexion with the problem of the 
Russian émigrés in the twentieth, but is really pertinent both to 
its understanding and to its solution, for it is due only to their 
Church and its unique character, both as most perfect expression 
and transmitter of the Russian nature and culture, that the 
scattered refugees of to-day owe their coherence and such unity 
as they still possess. In spite of the Great Schism of the second 
half of the seventeenth century; in spite of Peter the Great’s 
westernization of Russia and the removal of the capital to 
Petersburg, with its implied and deliberate rejection of the ideal 
of Moscow as the Third Rome; in spite of the substitution of 
the new idea of the Third International and of Moscow as the 
true Fatherland of the world proletariat the Russian Orthodox 
Church still lives amongst her scattered ‘souls’ wherever they 
are found, enters into the details of their daily lives, reveals to 
the poorest and most degraded, through the solemn opening 
of her sanctuary doors, a glimpse into the mysteries of the 
heavenly glories. No notice of the Russian émigrés can be com- 
plete which leaves out their Church. In the old Czarist days the 


characteristic domes and Greek cross marked each new settle- 
* Zernov, pp. 35, 49- 
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ment in steppe or taiga till the Pacific coast was reached. 
Travellers by the Trans-Siberian railway before the revolution 
will have noted the cross-crowned Russian villages, each with 
its unmistakable Christian centre. Whole tribes, like the Buryats 
of Lake Baikal, submitted to the Czar and as a natural sequence, 
led by their chief, accepted Christian baptism. To-day a church 
and its priest are supported by the last poverty-stricken remnant 
of the prosperous Russian community formerly gathered in 
Hankow round the wealthy merchants engaged in the thriving 
tea-trade. 

Last year, in addition to the four churches in the old com- 
pound of the Orthodox mission in the Tartar city of Peking, 
another building in the legation quarter, some three miles 
distant, has been consecrated and is served by its own priest, 
bringing the mysteries within easy reach of the little backwater 
of refugees who tailor and dressmake, wave and manicure, 
dance professionally and even beg piteously in the market 
behind the cabarets on the glacis. In Harbin, which could be 
reached from Siberia on foot with chance lifts in Chinese 
carts, or in Shanghai, which meant at least standing room on the 
third-class deck of a coaster, through years of increasing poverty 
and the horrors of warfare and pressure of ever-increasing 
economic discrimination, Russian monasteries and convents not 
only train clergy and supply priests but maintain homes for 
the aged, orphanages, schools, workshops and printing-presses, 
issuing all kinds of religious books and pamphlets, with special 
care for the needs of children. 

But it is Paris which is the real centre of émigré life. There 
is the Russian Orthodox Theological Academy, the only institute 
in Europe where priests can be trained for a Church claiming 
the allegiance of 160,000,000 souls. The refugees have twenty- 
nine church buildings in France, each one, even when only 
a converted garage or stable, a centre of education and culture 
as well as of worship. From its bureau of education carefully 
prepared books go out to Russian schools and families all over 
the world. There is one delightful series for children giving the 
essentials of Christian teaching, twenty-four booklets, each 
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with a beautiful coloured reproduction of an old Byzantine 
picture on the cover. Even a cursory examination of that exquisite 
little publication rouses a respect and admiration for the Russian 
Church, which is very unlike the usual state of mind produced 
by the tracts for children issued by any other. 

But the press is only one side of the manifold constructive 
efforts of the émigrés in Paris, which are embodied in hostels, 
convalescent homes, holiday camps, denoting a good proportion 
of fairly well-to-do. Yet in fact it is only by constant and great 
sacrifices that even the Theological Academy maintains its 
precarious existence, and the community is not without its 
piteously poverty-stricken members. A visitor to the hostels— 
where everything is as poor as it can be, but which for those 
without a roof, without relatives and without friends nevertheless 
constitutes a manner of home—found in one of the bare rooms 
reserved for women four refugees: two the widows of generals, 
two those of door-keepers. In the men’s wing, in one large 
room where the iron bedsteads were closely ranged side by 
side, an elderly refugee—he happened to be a nobleman—sat 
alone and apparently quite happy. The other men were all 
outside, as it is against the rules to be inside the hostel during the 
day. They had to run the risk of being arrested as vagrants, but 
this man was blind and so was allowed the privilege of remaining 
in the room, sitting on his bed. 

It is the Russians who of all men are capable of patient 
endurance. It was after all only the first wave of émigrés, those 
of 1917, who like their predecessors of the French Revolution 
came with jewels concealed in jam-pots, or even with already 
transferred banking accounts, with friends or relations in their 
cities of refuge, or with some special skill or gift they could 
turn to account. Even amongst them there were many who 
could support themselves only by hard manual labour, for which 
nothing in their former lives had prepared them. In face of 
their sufferings and misfortunes they made splendid and resolute 
efforts to keep themselves, showing a determination and an 
enterprise beyond all praise. In the Far Eastern cities, in 
Stambul as in the West and the New World, Russian musicians 
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played in hotels and cinemas; Russian tailors and dressmakers 
fitted and created; other Russians opened beauty parlours, 
baked bread and served in restaurants; Russian dancing hostesses 
almost monopolized the partners’ tickets; they taught French 
and English and German as well as their own tongue. It is doubt- 
ful whether such numbers of refugees of any other nationality 
would have shown so fine a record. If too many of the women, 
having elder relatives or younger children entirely dependent 
on them, found that the only possible way of staving off starva- 
tion was in adopting woman’s oldest and saddest profession, 
how far should blame colour the pity—aye and in some cases 
the honour—we feel for them? Inside a Russian church in 
Harbin is the inscription: ‘No greater love is there, than the 
laying down of the soul for a friend.’ ‘I have never been able 
quite to understand that saying,’ said a Russian woman thought- 
fully. ‘Is not the soul from God? How then could it ever be 
right to lay it down? But I think sometimes that it means a 
woman must be ready even to give away her soul for the sake 
of those she loves.’ 

The second great wave of refugees came largely as the 
direct result of the ill-judged Allied assistance to the ill-starred 
counter-revolutionary revolts led by Deniken, Koltchak and 
Wrangel. With the collapse of various independence movements 
in parts of Russia and Siberia, large numbers of men who had 
actually borne arms against the U.S.S.R. were left without a 
country. It is hardly surprising that only a little over three 
thousand of them availed themselves of an offer of amnesty and 
repatriation. It was deplorable that General Wrangel deliberately 
hindered his men from taking advantage of the openings for over 
twenty thousand offered by Brazil and Paraguay. In the Near 
East, after every attempt to reduce their numbers had been 
made, forty thousand were left in and around Stambul, many of 
whom did, in the course of the next ten years, go back to Russia 
or find their way to settlement in other lands, till in 1935 only 
about two thousand were left to face the new Turkish law 
reserving employment for nationals only. The Nansen Office 
made strenuous efforts to help these refugees, and succeeded 
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in persuading the authorities to issue naturalization papers to 
them and allow them to work. But this concession was obtained 
only on condition of the evacuation of one hundred and fifty, 
against whom—-so far as could be ascertained—no charge could 
be brought beyond that of trying to eke out a living in difficult 
circumstances. It would not seem an insuperable task to find 
place for a bare one hundred and fifty innocent persons in this 
wide world, but minds have narrowed and lines of division have 
aardened. A few managed to obtain entry visas for Palestine, 
Iraq and neighbouring lands; Belgium generously added thirteen 
to the nine thousand she had already accepted; Yugoslavia, 
with the original thirty-five thousand reduced to twenty-eight 
thousand, consented to take fifteen more for a period of six 
months—which has now extended to over a year, for the simple 
reason that the Nansen Office has not been able to find any 
place to which to move them. Finally, the President of the 
Nansen Office, after finding it necessary to go in person to beg 
help from prominent statesmen and delegates to the League 
Assembly, rejoiced to find that Norway was ready to admit 
nineteen; Sweden, after a first refusal and offer of financial 
assistance for the establishment of the refugees on the island of 
Syros, did actually take ten. A similar appeal was made to the 
British government, which, in order to help the Nansen Office 
in its painful predicament, declared that as a quite exceptional 
offer it would accept ten refugees, only however on the condition 
that the Nansen Office itself, or some other organization, 
would undertake to support them during their stay in England. 
Later on even this offer was withdrawn, whilst the suggestion 
that Great Britain should follow the example of the northern 
countries and contribute £2000 to the Nansen Office was also 
refused.1 

And whilst the President of the Nansen Office was trying 
all doors in the hope that some at least might open to admit the 
Russian émigrés, the ‘shock workers’ in the U.S.S.R. were 
speeding up the machines to ‘overtake and surpass’ the output 
of capitalist countries. 

1 Report of speech by the President of the Nansen Office at Oslo, January 1937. 
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All the years of the first and second Five-Years’ Plan the 
émigrés have been starving in Paris, forming a Russian Civic 
Association in Chicago, furnishing a somewhat doubtful 
military contingent to the Paraguayan forces, proving such 
admirable settlers in Brazil that the government has thought it 
worth while to issue a pamphlet in Russian with the hope of 
attracting more of the same kind, establishing a small but well- 
to-do community in Queensland, living (so notes Mile Ella 
Maillart) ‘almost like animals’ in Manchuria, forming the 
scattered flock of an old and half-blind priest in the islands 
of the Caribbean and in the ports of Central America. He has 
his headquarters on an island and passes from place to place 
begging the use of a building for his services from Catholics 
and Anglicans, and receiving from them besides—one is glad 
to note—substantial help towards travelling expenses, for his 
collections amount to very little. 

And during these years the Soviet government is so put to 
it for labour that man or woman finds it next to impossible to 
get a permit to leave the country, and a man endeavouring to 
cross the frontier without one is shot at sight. Women hew 
coal in the mines and load timber or repair railway tracks like 
men; and patriotically-worded proclamations call upon comrades 
—men and women—to volunteer for the development of the 
vast expanses and mineral wealth of Eastern Siberia. Obviously 
repatriation is the ideal solution of the refugee problem; and 
yet—whilst staged trials take place with disquieting frequency, 
and prayer for the souls of ‘liquidated’ notabilities, and the 
private reading of the Bible, may be taken as evidence of those 
‘anti-social’ thoughts which so easily lead to destruction—one 
can hardly blame those who hesitate. But what other hope is there? 

The Nansen Office is due to close on the last day of December 
1938, according to the decision of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations. What will be the consequences for those who have 
moved to new homes protected by its passports, been established 
in new work by means of its loans, have had its president to go 
a-begging for them, and have at least had their needs laid before 
the public in its reports? 
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Let us be realists. Certain arrangements of the Office almost 
stressed political considerations. If only it can be replaced, as 
has been suggested, by a ‘Refugees Settlement or Liquidation 
Commission of the League,’ consisting, not of government 
delegates but of impartial experts chosen for their special 
competence, it might be possible to include in its scope stateless 
persons other than refugees in the strict sense of the word, 
and so reduce the political colour of any particular group. It 
would be possible to administer the considerable financial 
assets of the Office with greater economy and less suspicion of 
political prejudices and repercussions. But in present world 
conditions it is not easy to be hopeful about it. 

It is almost as if in anticipation of the fate of her children 
that the Russian Church has held and taught that the gift of 
tears comes from God Himself and is precious in His sight. It 
is illuminating to contrast Hans Andersen’s story of how the 
dead child bids his weeping mother cease from shedding the 
tears which are troubling his rest with the tender consolation of 
the mourning mother by Dostoievsky’s Starctz (holy hermit), in 
assuring her that her tears rejoice her child, who points to them 
and says to the heavenly Father: ‘See how my mother loves 
me and remembers me!’ Every October the Russian churches 
remember before God the martyred bishops and priests of the 
revolution and the destruction of the Moscow churches. Those 
who have been present at such a service are not likely to 
forget it. 

But long before the revolution the Russian Church had taught 
the redemptive power of suffering and believed itself called 
to a mission of sacrifice on behalf of a sinful world. Even for 
the individual Christian this is, and was, true. “To be baptized’ 
meant in Slavonic not ‘to be immersed,’ as in other languages, 
but ‘to be crucified,’ to accept one’s cross of suffering and 
renunciation. And so all Christians were ‘cross-bearing people.’ 

In some Russian churches there is a treasury of little crosses, 
one of which is hung round each girl baby’s neck at her christen- 
ing. This cross she always wears (unless she is going to tell 
fortunes, when she thinks it safer to remove it), and to some 
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women this cross becomes mystically identified with the load 
of suffering appointed by God. If a woman comes to feel that this 
burden is too heavy for her and that she is falling under its 
weight, she will go to the priest and beg him to take back her 
cross and lay it by once more in the treasury. Perhaps, in the 
mercy of the Lord, the Saviour Himself will make the burden 
lighter or will renew her strength and courage. Then she will 
come and ask to have her cross again. 

The first two saints canonized by the Russian Church were 
neither martyrs, ascetics nor bishop-theologians, but two young 
princes who, when threatened with death at the hands of their 
elder brother, refused to be protected by their devoted followers, 
making it clear that, being ‘cross-bearers,’ they wished to follow 
the example of the Crucified and would rather be slain like Him 
as innocent victims than cause blood to be shed in their defence. 
In this their sacrifice lies a prophetic vision of the character of 
the Russian Church and its mission. ‘To become a passion- 
bearer,’ to be an innocent victim slain for Christ’s sake—this is 
indeed the fate of all that is best in the Russian Dispersion. 

Already the world is the richer for it. As out of the terrible 
spiritual despair of the Jewish Exile came the very heart of the 
Old Testament—the songs of the second Isaiah—so out of the 
darkness of the Russian Dispersion have come the deep wisdom 
of the works of Berdyaev and the heart-searching vision of 
Merejkovski’s ‘Unknown Christ.’ There are many who realize 
their debt to these and other émigré seers. What can we do to 
make return? 

The problem of the émigrés is not one without an end. It is 
significant that when the objection of the refugees in France to 
the enforcement of military service led to an investigation into 
the actual numbers liable to conscription, it was found to be 
very small in proportion to their total. The best type of émigrés 
are not willing to leave children to face the misery they have 
themselves endured. Those who are losing in the never-ceasing 
struggle against overwhelming odds are succumbing—notably 
in Harbin and elsewhere also in the Far East—to drink and 

Zernov, Moscow the Third Rome, pp. 20, 23. 
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drugs. There too the present generation is not replacing itself. 
Where (as in Manchuria) the poorer are being depressed 
into the position of ‘poor whites,’ or where (as in Queensland) 
small communities are making good, they will no doubt 
eventually be absorbed into the surrounding population. 

But meantime the émigrés are still with us. Can not we—with 
our citizenship, our homelands and our resources—find some 
pity, some help, for those who have none of the three? 

A. G. BowpDEN-SMITH 
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THE MISSIONARY SITUATION 
IN TURKEY 


By H. H. RIGGS 


‘THE present status of Christian missionary effort in Turkey 
has been widely misunderstood. The opinion that the 
present Turkish government is hostile to Christianity, or is 
trying to root out all religion, or opposes the introduction of 
western ideas—perhaps these impressions are natural from a 
superficial reading of the news, but as an expression of the 
actual purpose of the Turkish nation all are untrue to the facts. 
The attitude of the men who guide the policies of Turkey 
in religious matters is quite definite and can be clearly stated. 
In the days of the Sultans, religion was an active political force, 
in organized forms, largely controlling the State. The leaders 
of the new Turkey are determined that this shall no longer be 
the case. The Koranic law as a law of the land was abolished; 
the position of the Caliph of Islam as the head of the State was 
ended; the authority of Islam as the State religion was repudiated 
and sundry religious orders which had wielded undue political 
influence were banned and their leaders exiled. 

The new government went further: it put an end to the 
education of its children by religious organizations and finally 
forbade all teaching of religion in any schools, public or private. 
No pupil may be taught religion till the age of eighteen. And 
finally, to complete the emancipation of public life from the 
influence of organized religion, a law forbids the wearing of 
clerical garb except during actual participation in religious 
services. This has eliminated at a stroke the daily sight of these 
formerly influential classes on the streets and in public places. 
All these acts have naturally provoked the cry: ‘Religious 
persecution.’ 

It should, however, be kept in mind that these restrictions 
apply to all religions alike and that at no time has public or private 
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worship been banned. The mosque services, church services 
(where churches exist), the muezzin’s call to prayer and the 
ringing of church bells, all have gone on without interruption, 
except where some special reason for interference existed. And 
in spite of all the anti-religious talk and agitation which has 
naturally broken forth, attendance at religious services and the 
real religious life of the people have not only been permitted 
but have been sustained to a degree that has surprised many of 
the most ardent friends of religion in Turkey. 

The relation of all of this to Christian life and activity is 
not so simple a matter to explain. As far as the laws are concerned, 
all religions are treated alike and religious liberty is guaranteed. 
Missionary schools have been under the same regulations as 
other private schools. Monks and nuns and priests have had to 
adopt civilian garb along with the hodjas and mollas. But deeper 
down there has been a profound difference, which should be 
understood before a fair estimate of the missionary situation 
can be made. 

Ingrained in the life and thinking of the Near East is the 
fact that all people are classified in groups according to their 
religious connexion. Deeper and more permanent than any dis- 
tinction of race or political loyalty, the divisions of the people of 
Turkey have from the first been religious. And these religious 
classifications have carried with them automatically all the other 
loyalties of life. Always in the past if a Christian accepted Islam 
people would say: ‘He has turned Turk’; and if a Muslim 
became a Christian he was automatically transferred to the 
social and political group—Armenian or Greek or Bulgarian— 
whose religion he had accepted. This was not merely a matter 
of phraseology. It was a settled reality that a change in one’s 
religion inevitably carried with it the transfer of social and 
political loyalties as well. 

It is this underlying fact that has determined the attitude of 
Turkish leaders to-day toward Christian missionary activity and 
influence. Turkey needs the full loyalty of all her own people, 
especially now that she has burned her bridges and is deter- 
mined to work out her own salvation through her own resources. 
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If it is true that a convert to the Greek Church becomes loyal 
to Greek life first, that a convert to the Roman Church must 
obey Rome, and that a convert in an American mission will 
henceforth draw his highest inspiration from western culture 
and thought, who can blame the Turkish leaders, labouring to 
build a reborn Turkish nation, if they resolutely refuse to permit 
the entrance of such dividing loyalties? Whether or no that is 
inevitably true, the Turk sincerely believes that it is true and 
acts accordingly. And furthermore, to a degree that western 
thought can hardly comprehend, it is indeed true that in the 
Near East religious loyalties and religious connexions determine 
all other loyalties. 

As a result Christian missions in Turkey do not stand on 
an equal footing with Muslim religious life. Though the law 
assures religious liberty to all, missionaries have been watched 
with stern vigilance, and every suspicion of religious propaganda 
leads to vigorous action. If the activities of any person or in- 
stitution threaten to lead to conversions, that person or institu- 
tion is liable to be eliminated without delay. Turkey will not 
brook the presence of those who undermine the loyalty of Turks 
to their own national group. On one occasion when a missionary 
protested to the provincial governor against what he considered 
an infringement of religious liberty, the governor replied that 
‘religious liberty in Turkey means that every person should be 
free to remain in his own religion and practise that.’ This answer 
was not an absurdity, it was the logical expression of what 
Turkish leaders honestly demand: that there should be no 
interference from without to cramp the growth of the Turkish 
national spirit. 

Such being the case, it is fair to ask whether there remains 
any room for the Christian missionary in Turkey. Few would 
be content to go on working indefinitely along purely secular 
lines. And no sincere Christian would be willing to remain on 
those terms and at the same time by clandestine efforts break 
the spirit of the agreement by which he is permitted to remain. 

There has been, however, a gradual change in the situation, 
sometimes hardly perceptible, but deeply significant. This 
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change may be described as the growth of real friendship 
between the missionaries in Turkey and the leaders of con- 
structive thought among the Turks. It is the result of patient 
and conscientious service within the limits imposed by the 
present policies of Turkey. For years the missionary has been 
watched with suspicion lest he should do something underhand 
in the interests of his religious ambitions. His faithfulness to 
the implicit understanding on which missions are permitted to 
remain in Turkey has now won him a degree of confidence that 
has opened the way to real friendship and mutual understanding. 
Increasingly the Turkish leaders are becoming convinced that 
the missionary is sincere in trying to make the contribution of 
missionary service feed into the currents of national life and 
strengthen them. 

This growing friendship does not of course remove the 
obstacles to the older type missionary effort, to which reference 
has been made. But it does open certain opportunities which 
missionaries among the Turks are coming to see as extremely 
hopeful. Two such opportunities are frequently mentioned by 
Turkish friends. The first is that of leadership in genuinely 
good work, which will contribute to the real strength of Turkey. 
More and more Turkish educational leaders are recognizing 
that the mission schools are good schools and that their pupils 
go out with sound training and the ability to do constructive 
work. The position occupied by such graduates and their con- 
tribution to national life and progress have won many friends 
to the support of these schools and a yearly increasing enrol- 
ment of pupils. And now educational authorities are inclined 
to co-operate in making these mission schools effective and to 
broaden their influence, because they are recognized as making 
a valuable contribution to the life of the new Turkey. 

The same is true of medical work, though not long ago the 
impression prevailed that medical missionaries were not wanted 
and would be gradually crowded out. The removal of obstacles 
and of opposition, the largely increased number of patients, 
taxing the strength of the missionary doctors, are but symptoms 
of the fact that faithful, patient and capable medical workers 
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are making a contribution which Turkish leaders value and 
welcome. Not long ago in the operating theatre of a medical 
school a patient was describing the history of his case, and told 
how he had been cared for in a mission hospital and how the 
missionary doctor had personally watched his case after opera- 
tion, visiting him constantly till he passed the crisis. ‘If I had 
been his own son he could not have taken better care of me,’ 
he said. The professor turned to his class and said: ‘That, gentle- 
men, is what you must do if you wish to be true physicians.’ 
Like many other countries, perhaps especially in the Orient, 
Turkey is cursed with certain traditions of indolence and 
slovenly and unreliable work. In their admirable effort to throw 
off those traditions the Turkish people need every help they 
can find, and the training of those who are to be leaders along 
those very lines is surely a service which is well worth while. 

But the second opportunity is to render a service which goes 
much deeper, because it is contributing a spiritual ingredient 
in the new national life. Patients returning from mission hospitals 
and pupils returning from school bring with them something 
which their neighbours and parents are not slow to recognize 
and are coming to value and to seek. Parents bringing their 
children to a mission school often confess that their reason for 
doing so, in spite of opposition, is that their children need not 
only training of the mind but also of the character, and that 
they find this in these schools. “What have you done to my 
boy?’ exclaimed a father when his son came home from a mission 
school. ‘When I sent him to your school he was lazy and dis- 
obedient and I could do nothing with him. Now he is a different 
boy.’ This spiritual ingredient in training for life is more and 
more both recognized and welcomed. 

It would not be fair to give the impression that such ap- 
preciation of the missionary’s influence is by any means general 
in Turkey. In fact, the influential leaders are still extremely 
suspicious of anything that might lead to a recrudescence of 
religious influence in national affairs. As one keen observer puts 
it: ‘One’s religious faith, in the opinion of the rising leaders, 
is something that one should keep respectfully wrapped in plush 
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in the parlour, where it will neither offend nor be offended. 
Woe be to it if it meddles in the economic, political or social 
affairs of the everyday citizen!’ 

At the same time there is a large number of loyal Turks who 
realize the desperate prospect of a nation without spiritual 
elements in its life. They realize that with religious training 
banned it must be only a matter of a few years before the country 
will have no religious leadership, as the present faithful pass 
off the stage. Religious literature is already doomed, as none is 
being produced by Turks to replace the old books in Arabic 
character now unintelligible to the rising generation who use 
only the Latin alphabet. Missionaries and their institutions are 
indeed rendering a priceless service if they can send back into 
the stream of Turkish national life young people who have 
ingrained in their very being this something which they cannot 
find elsewhere. 

There remains a further stage which must be worked out 
with patience and with frankness in the relationship of mission- 
aries to the new life of Turkey. The spiritual values which 
missions are contributing and which Turks are beginning to 
recognize with appreciation are in fact the values which we 
have drawn from Christ. Those values cannot become per- 
manent and fully effective until people can be put into touch 
with the source from which they perennially spring. The 
broader understanding for which we must labour and wait will 
make it clear to the Turk that going to the Fountain-head, by 
a study of the Gospels and an acquaintance with Christ, does 
not at all divide a man from the best in his own national life, 
but rather should make him more loyal and effective in the 
service of his own race and nation and of their highest ideals. 

H. H. Rices 




















THE PROBLEM OF EVANGELIZATION 
THROUGH A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


By R. S. McCLENAHAN, LL.D. 


“THERE is a verb (akhtaa) in Arabic which literally trans- 

lated means ‘to miss a mark.’ It suggests inaccurate 
aiming and the consequent failure to send the arrow to the 
centre of the target. 

When the Christian worker, after securing an education in 
his own mother tongue, leaves his home land and undertakes 
to convey the Gospel message to a foreign community, is it not 
a common error for him to ‘miss his mark’ through the in- 
accurate use of terms? Is he not at least exposed to this serious 
obstacle to efficient and fruitful service, because of his being 
called upon to use a vocabulary and terminology radically 
different from his own spoken language? 

Frequently the missionary is conscious that there is only a 
partial response, or no response at all, to his devoted delivery of 
an earnest message in his preaching or teaching. It overwhelms 
him. He has, he believes, preached the plain, unmistakable 
Gospel and explained its content and application; he has prayed 
with and for the hearers; the community or the individual with 
whom he has been dealing has listened attentively and has not 
seemed to oppose him or to repudiate his message. And yet the 
response seems to be lacking, or only partial. The message, so 
vital and so earnestly delivered, does not seem to grip the 
hearers. There is manifestly some imperfect contact, some 
failure to ‘hit the mark.’ 

Perhaps it is due to stony ground or wayside seed-sowing, 
to something essentially wrong with the heart or mind of the 
hearer. Perhaps the fault lies in the speaker himself, in his 
character or example, in his lack of personal piety or sympathy, 
in his lack of sincerity, or in some act or influence charged 


against him. Or it may be that he is planting, and some one else 
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is to see the results and reap the harvest. Granting that all these 
sometimes render one’s word unfruitful, let us grant on the 
other side that a non-Christian community listens to the mis- 
sionary, in public or in private. Let us grant that there is 
sufficient freedom from prejudice, race antipathy and fanaticism 
to give him a hearing, even that there is a willingness to come 
to the missionary and the desire to learn from him; is it still not 
frequently observable that he does fail to convey the desired 
message right through to the mind and heart of the pagan or 
Muslim hearer? 

From the standpoint of the languages which he uses, from 
the standpoint of the words and phrases, the idioms and fre- 
quently the technical terms employed, there is often a failure 
through difference of interpretation of them by the speaker and 
the hearer. The hearer at times misunderstands the speaker, 
though all unconsciously to both; indeed, he often repudiates 
the words of the speaker because of that misunderstanding. 

Why is it? Briefly stated, there are three reasons: first, 
because of prejudices in the mind of the pagan or Muslim 
hearer, arising from what he has heard and seen of ‘Christian’ 
life and conduct among orientals, even of their worship and 
prayer. He has touched shoulders with them daily, heard them 
use religious terms and seen them observe certain forms and 
customs, until they have become fixed in his mind as represent- 
ing Christian faith and practice, however incorrect they may be. 
Secondly, because of previous concepts carried over from his 
pagan or Muslim faith and expressed in the same terms used 
by the speaker to indicate entirely different concepts. Thirdly, 
because of a loose and careless use of (to the hearer) entirely 
new terms without sufficiently explicit definition. 

How wide and deep is the gulf which separates the thought 
of an occidental Christian speaker from that of an oriental 
pagan or Muslim, only experience can make manifest, and 
then only partially. To illustrate: let an oriental Confucian or 
Brahman address an audience in a western land. How fully 
would the average man or woman understand him? When he 
spoke of the divine Being, His attributes and relations to mortal 
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man, of life after death, and even of prayer, would the ordinary 
American or European follow him intelligently? And is it sur- 
prising that the oriental whose religious concepts may be 
multitudinous, or an African savage whose ignorance is abysmal, 
cannot follow the rapid and logical thinking of his teacher? 

Let us consider the difficulty from the standpoint of the 
speaker. It often arises from his very familiarity with the terms 
he uses and their clearness to himself. There is no ambiguity, no 
indefiniteness in them for him, and he moves right along, all 
unconscious of their indefiniteness and ambiguity to others. 
When he wishes to express his inherited thought of the Supreme 
Being, he expects to carry it over to the mind of his hearer by 
simply translating ‘God’ by ‘Allah’ or ‘Khuda.’ But what 
concept has the hearer when he uses the word ‘Allah’ or ‘Khuda’? 
Again, when the speaker wishes to emphasize the value of 
prayer, or to refer to prayer, he speaks of salat or namaz. What 
does salat or namaz mean to a Muslim? From childhood the 
speaker has heard the phrase, ‘the Holy Spirit.’ He translates 
it, and takes it for granted that the hearer knows, for example, 
er ruh el kudus of the Arabic. But the phrase may be as un- 
intelligible to the hearer as some rare astronomical term. To the 
speaker there is but one ‘heaven’ and one ‘hell’; but to the 
Muslim there are seven heavens and a variety of places of future 
punishment, depending upon whether the deceased has been 
an idolater, a Jew, a Christian, a renegade Muslim and so forth. 

As to sin, the speaker feels that sin is sin and that ends the 
matter. He may emphasize the sinfulness of sin and continue 
using one word for sin. But the hearer may have such a vague 
idea of what sin is, or such a variety of technical meanings for 
transgressions or shortcomings that he cannot apply the one 
word as the speaker does. ‘Some,’ he says to himself (if not to the 
speaker), ‘are not to be accused of sin in any case; to some it is 
harmless and some must suffer for it.’ There will be many oppor- 
tunities to ‘miss the mark’ in the discussion of sin. 

Nicodemus, even with his remarkable religious heritage, 
could not grasp what was meant by being ‘born again’; and the 
Saviour therefore elaborated it to him, at least once and perhaps 
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many times. Yet the missionary speaks of the ‘necessity of the 
new birth,’ of ‘being renewed,’ of ‘the work of the Holy Spirit,’ 
of justification and sanctification and kindred subjects, and 
moves rapidly along to the close of his sermon, as if the hearers 
understood him. He refers to the vicarious sacrifices, to ‘the 
law,’ ‘the atonement,’ ‘the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments,’ to persons and events in Scripture as if the hearer is 
presumably familiar with them and knows their setting as well 
as he himself does. He speaks of death and resurrection, perhaps 
all unconscious that each word—‘death,’ ‘the grave,’ ‘the future 
life,’ ‘paradise,’ ‘judgment’—has clustered about it a whole 
mass of traditional ideas differing as much from his own as 
darkness does from light. 

He speaks of ‘God’s Word’ and presumes that his hearers 
understand that he is referring to the Bible. But the hearer 
may be by no means ready to grant the presumption. He may 
question, without saying so, the authority, the integrity, the 
genuineness, or even the very existence of such a thing as a 
written word of the divine Being in the hands of men. ‘Who can 
prove,’ he says, ‘that the great Creator, if there is one, ever did or 
ever will acknowledge this book you speak of as His word?’ 
If the hearer is a Muslim, he says that this is not Allah’s word 
at all. It will take time to establish the integrity of Christian 
Scripture to him and to convince him that this collection which 
we call the Bible is anything more than the writings of certain 
men, and very ordinary men at that. If he is a Buddhist, ‘God’s 
Word?’ is not in his vocabulary. 

The speaker refers to ‘salvation’ and to a ‘Saviour.’ Again, he 
is using terms new to his hearer. If the hearer’s religion is 
nothing more than a system of ethics he knows no such thing 
as salvation or a saviour. If it is Islam, the references to the 
incarnate Son of God as Saviour serve but to antagonize him. 
If he is animistic his ideas are too vague, too inchoate to clarify 
any such concept as that of a saviour for mankind; and if he is a 
Confucian it is equally impossible for him to follow the refer- 
ences to salvation or a saviour. 

If the subject is Christ, the hearer often has no clear and 
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intelligent idea of who this person was of whom the speaker 
speaks so confidently and so reverently. Was He an historical 
character who lived some time in the past? And if so, why does 
the speaker mention His work as continuing to-day? The 
difficulty is only increased when he learns that Christ died, for, 
as he sees it, dead persons do not continue to work. “There will 
be a glorious resurrection,’ says the missionary. ‘Ah,’ says (or 
thinks) the hearer, ‘now just please explain what you mean in 
terms that I can understand, if you can.’ Again, if he is a Muslim, 
the rivalry of Christ and Mohammed prejudices the situation at 
once, for Mohammed is super-Christian, if not anti-Christian. 

The missionary invites the hearer to ‘Christianity’ and to 
‘be a Christian.’ ‘Christianity,’ ponders the hearer, ‘that means 
giving up all my former relationships, rights, privileges and 
ways of thinking and standards of living. To “‘be a Christian” — 
that means becoming identified with one of these new com- 
munities, where I shall dress differently, eat different things 
and stand in a different position to the government and to 
society. Indeed, I do not know just what “being a Christian” 
is, for I find Christians differing so much among themselves. 
I find some have strange and, to me, abominable customs. Their 
church ceremonies and ways of doing things vex me. There is 
nothing to be gained by it.’ Or another one says: ‘Yes, I think 
I will “be a Christian,” for there is something to be gained by 
being enrolled with this community.’ 

Again and again we find that these most precious and 
familiar words, ‘Christ,’ ‘Christianity,’ ‘being a Christian,’ are 
used all-unconsciously of the fact that they are, to the hearer, 
vague, unintelligible, misconstrued or actually antagonistic to 
and hated by him. One designates churches, schools, hospitals 
as ‘Christian’; he conducts ‘Christian’ services; he puts the 
word ‘Christian’ into literature, into the statements of doctrine; 
and to the hearer he means only non-Muslim, non-heathen; it 
conveys a negative but no positive meaning. As a matter of fact, 
the hearer may come to know and believe in and accept Christ, 
may become a devout worshipper of God through Christ, but 
discriminate emphatically between Christ and ‘Christians’ and 
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the thing which he has come to know as ‘Christianity.’ ‘Christ I 
know,’ says one, ‘and the blessed Gospel I know; but these 
babbling priests and ignoramuses of ecclesiastical leaders, these 
unreliable natives or tricky or shrewd foreigners who call them- 
selves Christians and this thing which parades as Christianity— 
I will have none of it or them.’ What is to be done about it? 

In the first place, in so far as can be made possible let us 
study and know what our hearers’ concepts are, in order to use 
terms accurately. If their religious heritage has given them a 
term, have we any right to use it without careful study of what 
thought it conveys? Would not that expose us to error? If we 
learn that a given word or term has become technical and is 
encrusted with a mass of wrong doctrine and faith and cannot 
be divested of these, should we not then know enough to avoid 
using it carelessly, or to coin a word to convey a new meaning? 

In the second place, if we use terms common to the pagan’s 
or the Muslim’s faith and our own, let us not be contented with 
a superficial elucidation of the intended concept. A careful, 
thorough definition of terms, to people whose whole religious 
and moral tradition and heritage is fundamentally different from 
our own, will require slower processes of expression, in order 
that no thought may be left partial, fragmentary or unfinished. 

Again, let us be particularly careful in presenting what are 
to them new terms, ideas, doctrines or principles. To construct 
something out of nothing or on nothing is indeed difficult; it 
calls for extraordinary wisdom and care when the structure is a 
man’s or woman’s religious faith. 

Fourthly, it will require patience and grace. A teacher who 
finds upon a test examination that his students are making all 
sorts of errors in mathematics or physics, because they do not 
understand the terminology employed, will do well to blame 
himself and indeed to examine himself. The class is not to be 
censured if the teacher presumes that the students know the 
elementary things of the science when they do not, or if he grows 
impatient at their slowness of comprehension and response. 
Just so the missionary will do well to go slowly, gracefully, 
carefully and patiently, until he can be assured that his hearers 
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follow his thought because they use the terms with the same 
meaning as he does. 

And finally, in so far as it is possible, one may begin with 
their terms, ask questions about them, draw out their essential 
meanings and then trom that develop the Christian thought, 
and from the crude and common things of the non-Christian 
world’s vocabulary develop the Gospel of Christ. If, for example, 
among Muslims and Arabic-speaking people one says usally 
(let us pray), it means to the hearers, too often, ‘let us perform 
a certain formal, prescribed ritual, and repeat exactly and in 
the same manner what we always repeat when we say prayers.’ 
If he speaks of the resurrection, the word portrays a great 
scene of the strat or bridge across which the gathered hosts must 
pass and a great many other phenomena. But starting with 
either sa/at or the sirat one can develop the doctrine of Christ. 

This paper is not written to exploit an impossible equation, 
nor to magnify difficulties in the evangelistic use of the languages 
of the non-Christian world, but merely to call attention to 
the necessity of care, of as great a degree of exactness and of 
accuracy as possible, not only in the knowledge of the meanings 
and shades of meanings of words and idioms, but also in the use 
of them. Without this we expose ourselves to a coming short 
of the opportunity of conveying the Christian message. A simple 
learning of paradigms, simple translation of terms, will never 
suffice. The writer believes much in working, especially during 
the first few years of the missionary’s language-study course, 
with teachers who are non-Christians, persons who have no 
inclination towards Christianity or who are actually antagonistic 
to it, so as to draw out from them what their ordinary under- 
standing of the religious vocabulary is. There is a difference 
between learning a foreign language for common conversation 
and learning one for presenting the truth of God to a human 
heart and soul. The broadness, the exactness, the clearness of the 
former is essential; the latter demands an analysis, a wisdom of 
presentation which is too often conspicuous by its absence, 
even in the professional evangelist. 

R. S. McCLenaHANn 








THE YOUTH PROBLEM IN THE BATAK 
CHURCH IN SUMATRA 


By E. VERWIEBE, D.Theol. 


BY the grace of God, the preaching of the Gospel amongst 

the Batak people on the island of Sumatra has had 
marvellous results. About sixty years ago thousands upon 
thousands of pagans became Christians, and to-day the young 
Protestant Church of Batak-land has about 400,000 baptized 
members. Like every other Church, it knows and feels the 
problem of the younger generation. 

What are the specific needs of Christian youth in the Batak 
Church? The first and most important factor, which brought 
a deep change into the life of the younger Christian generation 
of the Church was the penetration of modern civilization and 
knowledge. With conversion to Christianity there also came into 
the hearts of these primitive people a great hunger for western 
knowledge. Men saw in knowledge the reason for the superiority 
of the missionary, and longed to be like him. On the other hand, 
the missionary rejoiced at seeing the Batak people thirsty for 
knowledge, because he longed to see them all able to read the 
Bible. Therefore, in all parts of the Batak country, little village 
schools were built—the first step on a long journey. People were 
constantly asking for more and better schools; fathers wanted 
their sons to become professors and doctors; others wished 
them to find employment with the Dutch government or with 
European firms or estates. Although the missionary foresaw 
many of the destructive influences which would thus enter 
into the Batak community, he could do nothing but fulfil the 
urgent desire for wider knowledge for the younger generation. 

To-day we can see clearly the great influence of modern 
civilization and ideas; the young Batak generation has accepted 
the ideas of democracy, nationalism, capitalism and individualism 
in a superficial manner. While the fathers are still living a 
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primitive life, the sons think they have reached the top of modern 
civilization. They are over-estimating their own power and are 
desiring to see the foreign leaders of the Batak people leave their 
country. The danger that the young generation should become 
the prey of the secularized modern manner of life was already 
great when Dr John R. Mott visited the Batak Church in 1926. 
In spite of Christian education in the schools the young men 
were fascinated by the new ideas. Those who went to Java (the 
centre of the Netherlands East Indies) to complete their studies 
saw another type of European and another manner of life than 
they were accustomed to see in Batak-land itself, where only 
the missionaries and some government officials were living. In 
Java, however, they saw also the modern white man who, 
indifferent to religious things, sought only money, and whose 
morals were often degraded. To see and to follow were for many 
the same. Thus began a great destruction of the old adat, that is, 
the old customs and usages of their own race; the young people 
became estranged from their own families; the Christian teach- 
ings of their childhood were supplanted by modern ideas; the 
vices of the great towns occupied the heart of many a young 
man; many fell ill through following this ‘new life.’ 

Another factor which needs mention here, because of the 
great change it has brought to the younger Batak generation, is 
post-war nationalism. Since the great war, in all the nations 
of the Far East the growth of a new nationalism is apparent. 
Together with a new love for their own nation we see growing 
up a new sentiment for their own race. This new nationalism 
is in the first place directed against the white man and his 
imperialism, and is more critical and negative than constructive 
and. positive. But these new feelings are deep and have to be 
accepted as realities. Like every other nationalism, the Batak 
nationalism has in itself a tendency to make the nation absolute; 
that is, the nation becomes of the highest value, and all other 
things—religion included—must be subordinated to it. Out of 
this new attitude there arose, and still arises, great difficulty for 
missionary work and also for the young churches built up by this 
work. For first, Christianity was considered an import of the 
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white man and therefore of no value for the Batak; and secondly, 
the supra-national character of the Church was felt to be a 
continual threat to the national power and spirit. 

The youth of the third Christian Batak generation, no longer 
knowing the need and darkness of paganism, having accepted 
Christian teaching during childhood but without having made 
a personal decision for Christ, was in danger of being lost 
to Christianity and the Batak Church. There was danger lest 
missionary work among the Batak people should end in modern 
secularism. The needs and dangers of the younger generation 
became for the leaders of the Batak Church a call of God to 
fight in a new manner against the destructive power of modern 
times. What was the best way to do it? This was the question 
which confronted the new youth leader sent out by the Y.M.C.A. 
of Western Germany to begin Christian work among Batak 
youth. Was it to follow the methods worked out by the Y.M.C.A. 
in China and British India? Was it to try to win the hearts of 
young men by great buildings, plays and social activities, and so 
indirectly to bring them into contact with Christian teaching and 
finally with Christ Himself? Or was there only one thing to do: 
to present the witness of the living Christ through evangelistic 
work among these young people? We were forced to follow the 
latter method, and God has blessed us greatly in this work. The 
youth leader of the Batak Church went from village to village 
and from town to town seeking contacts with young Batak 
people through discussions and debates. He invited those who 
were longing for a new life to attend groups for Bible study; he 
arranged conferences and meetings to discuss the questions of 
our day, thus leading the minds of the young generation into 
the light of Christ. But in all these conferences there was always 
a call to personal decision for the Lord and Saviour. Many of 
those attending a conference or a little group for Bible study 
came to stay in the presence of God and had the experience of 
Him who forgives personal sins and renews lives. Now in many 
villages and towns are to be found groups of young people who 
will follow Christ and witness for Him in all the spiritual troubles 
of our time, 
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The work continues. The struggle to win the young genera- 
tion will never end, because each year brings a new group of 
students, and the seductive powers of the world are waiting to 
lure them from the paths of righteousness and truth. A group of 
young Bataks is also waiting to carry the Gospel to these young 
men. In recent years this Christian youth movement has organ- 
ized itself into two branches—one among Batak youth studying 
in Java, the other among those in Batak-land itself. The move- 
ment publishes a Christian newspaper and organizes annual 
conferences as well as evangelistic meetings for young men. An 
endeavour is being made to collect enough funds to employ a 
Batak secretary, since lack of funds forced the European leader 
to give up his work. The seed which was sown by him has, 
however, sprung up and the necessity for Christian youth work 
is felt by the younger generation of the Batak Church. It is 
hoped, therefore, that it may soon be possible to have a full- 
time Batak secretary for this important work, and that friends 
may be found in other lands who will liberally support these 
young people in their efforts. The Batak people are very poor, 
but we trust that as the young Batak Church grows spiritually 
it may also become self-supporting. 


E. VERWIEBE 














TRAINING STUDENTS IN SOCIAL 
WORK 


By W. S. TAYLOR 


FURING the summer of 1937 two Brahman students of 

the Indore Christian College voluntarily gave up their 
holidays to live and work in a village amongst villagers. They did 
so during the two hottest months of the year, with the tempera- 
ture rising above 112 degrees (Fahrenheit) in the shade. No 
pressure of any sort was brought to bear on them: they made the 
sacrifice entirely of their own accord. The conditions under which 
they had to live were not such as to attract them. They lived in an 
ordinary village house, asking for nothing better than many other 
villagers had; they ate the simple village food, much more 
monotonous and less tasteful than that to which they were 
accustomed; they wore the simple dhoti of khaddar (cotton 
homespun) cloth such as the villagers wore; and in all ways lived 
as far as possible like the villagers themselves. The wife of one 
student went out to live and work with him. 

When I returned to college at the close of the summer 
vacation I went out to see them and what they had been doing. 
A mere catalogue of the more concrete contributions they had 
made to the welfare of the village during those two months will 
hardly give an adequate idea of the true value of their work, for 
some of their more important contributions lay in the way they 
changed the mental attitudes of the villagers, and intangible 
achievements of this sort can hardly be described in writing, 
though they may be strikingly apparent to a person on the spot. 
But an account of their more concrete contributions will give 
some idea at least of their achievements. 

One of the students, on his own initiative and at his own 
expense, had learned how to make dyes and stamp designs on 
cloth. On going to the village he bought lengths of cloth, stamped 


borders and designs on them and made saris which his wife wore. 
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As saris of this sort could be made for about half the price the 
villagers ordinarily had to pay in the city, and as the villagers 
found them attractive in appearance, several families have started 
to use them regularly and have learned how to make them in 
their own homes, using dyes which they also make themselves. 
In this way he introduced a subsidiary cottage industry which 
will be of some help to the villager in achieving greater economic 
independence. 

In addition, the students taught the villagers how to surface 
the inside of their cooking vessels so as to protect the food. Most 
of the cooking and eating utensils which the villagers possess are 
of copper or brass, and if food is left in them for any length of 
time it is in danger of being spoiled. Naturally this is a cause of 
considerable loss and inconvenience. But to get the vessels 
surfaced in the city is often more than the villager can afford. 
Out of his own slender resources one of the students again paid 
to learn the method, and taught the villagers, with the result that 
many families which previously could not afford to have their 
vessels surfaced now do so in their own homes at a fraction of 
what they would have been charged in the city. 

Again, soap has always been considered by the villager to 
be a luxury which he could not afford, either for personal use 
or for the washing of clothes. The students taught the villagers 
how to make two types of soap, one for personal use and one 
for washing clothes, both of good quality, at a cost considerably 
less than they would normally have to pay for them. Several 
families have started using the soap, and one man has learned 
the art of making it, in order to supply it to the village. 

Other activities of the students had more to do with health 
and hygiene than with economics. The local branch of the 
All-India Women’s Association had promised that if we could 
find a suitable woman in the village to be trained as a midwife, 
it would support her financially during her training. Villagers 
are attended in childbirth by old women who are equally ignorant 
both of scientific method and of sanitary practice. It would, 
therefore, be a great help to the women of the village if they 
could be attended by some one trained in scientific methods. 
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But it would have to be one of themselves, for they would not 
have an outsider. During the summer a suitable woman was 
found, was persuaded to come into the city and is now in course 
of training. Largely as a result of our success in getting this 
woman trained, there is a movement on foot in the State (for 
we are in a Native State) to have other women brought in from 
groups of villages for similar training. The conservatism of the 
villagers in medical matters was shown in another way. There 
were several people in the village urgently requiring operative 
treatment, but so great was the fear and distrust with which they 
viewed the medical institutions in the city that they preferred to 
await death rather than undergo treatment. The students, with 
difficulty, persuaded two of these men to go to hospital, where 
the authorities kindly arranged to operate on them and treat 
them during convalescence free of charge. Each made a splendid 
recovery, and, as a result, the attitude of the villagers towards 
medical work has been changed. 

One other point of a simpler sort may be mentioned. At 
certain seasons of the year the village is infested with mosquitoes, 
and malaria is prevalent. Most of the villagers sleep on mats on 
the floor, and the only protection they have against mosquitoes 
is to close every door and window in their tiny rooms and cover 
their heads closely with their khaddar sheets, thus making 
doubly sure that all fresh air is excluded. In order to give both 
protection from mosquitoes and more fresh air, the students 
devised an extremely simple metal frame, over which a cheap 
but porous cloth could be laid, the whole covering a man from 
the waist up, with about two feet of air space over his head, and 
which could fold into such a small space as to lie against the wall 
and be practically unnoticed during the day. Frame and net were 
made at a cost so cheap as to be well within the purchasing power 
of the average villager. The change in the general attitude of the 
villagers to sanitary things was strikingly illustrated by their 
comments when we visited the village. For the first time it was 
they who pointed out to us changes which would improve the 
health of the village. 

This incident has been dealt with in considerable detail, 
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because it illustrates both the type of social service which the 
students of the college are doing and the three main purposes 
which we have before us in encouraging such work. They are: 
the devotion of the students who voluntarily gave up their 
holidays to do this work, in a bad season and under somewhat 
unpleasant conditions of life; the practical nature of the help 
which they gave; and the remarkable extent to which they won 
the goodwill and support of the villagers, by introducing measures 
whose value could easily be seen. To these three points corre- 
spond the three main purposes which the college holds before 
itself in developing this work among its students: to develop 
among its students a deep and abiding interest in social service 
and particularly in what is called rural reconstruction; to ensure 
that this interest is based upon practical experience and an 
understanding of constructive measures likely to prove of actual 
value; and to discover methods which any college can adopt and 
which are of proven worth as a means of enlisting the interest 
and active support of the villager. Too often, instead, his sus- 
picions are aroused when enthusiastic beginners rush in to start 
campaigns of social reform or rural uplift. 

A little general information will probably be in place here. 
The Indore Christian College is one of the smaller mission 
colleges, governed by the United Church of Canada Mission, 
and located in the Central India Agency of India. It is the only 
Christian college in an area with a population of over eight 
million, and draws its students from an area with a population 
of well over twice that number. It is approximately four hundred 
miles from the nearest Christian college and stands as an outpost 
of Christian higher education in an area that is relatively 
untouched by Christian education. The college was one of the 
pioneers of social service in its own area and has been carrying 
on social service and rural uplift work for about ten years. Some 
four years ago a local branch of the Harijan Sevak Sangha was 
formed, which took over some of the areas in which the college 
had been working; but the college transferred its activities to 
other centres and increased them. Although there are several 
other organizations now undertaking social service, and although 
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the State is beginning to organize rural reconstruction on a 
large scale, the work done by the students still ranks near the 
top, as evidenced by the following incident. When a minister of 
the government of the Bombay Presidency recently visited 
Indore he asked to be shown rural uplift work, and was directed 
to the Indore Christian College with the remark that he would 
find what he wanted in the work of the students. Following the 
report of the Lindsay Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion in India, a department of extension and research was 
organized and this work placed in its control. The work has been 
and still is conducted at no expense to the college, all expenses 
being met by subscriptions from interested friends. 

The first main purpose which the college holds before itself 
is to develop among its students a deep and abiding interest in 
social service, and particularly in that department of social 
service known as rural uplift or rural reconstruction. Un- 
doubtedly one of the gravest problems facing India to-day is 
that of the wide cleavage between the educated classes who are 
to rule the country and the great masses of the rural population 
upon whose welfare its future depends. And one of the gravest 
charges made—and justly made—against education in India 
is that it tends to widen this gap instead of lessening it. It is in 
the attempt to overcome this weakness in the education of its 
students, in the attempt to ensure that this grave charge can not 
justifiably be made against the education which it is giving, 
that the Indore Christian College has come to lay emphasis on 
creating in its students a deep and abiding interest in social 
service. The response of the students to this appeal has been 
remarkably satisfying. The incident of the two students, described 
above, has not been the only one of its sort. Three years ago two 
other students also voluntarily gave up their summer holidays 
in order to stay and work in slum sections in the mill area of the 
city, conducting a school for the under-privileged children and 
working incessantly to improve health and sanitation, often 
against considerable opposition. One boy was driven out of his 
home and was not allowed even to see his parents for years, 
because he refused to give up his work among members of the 
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untouchable and depressed classes. Another boy had his allow- 
ance for college education discontinued for the same reason, and 
finished his course by living on half his normal diet, buying one 
meal and making it do for two. When we called for volunteers 
to go on an intensive three-day campaign to a village ten miles 
away, double the number that we required came forward, 
although they suffered from lack of proper food, sleep and 
protection against the cold, and although they had to clean the 
gutters and do other menial tasks with their own hands. Every 
year at the time of the Holi festival, groups of students go out 
to the worst localities of the city to conduct games and dramas, 
in order to draw people away from the unpleasant Holi activities; 
and although they sometimes come home covered with filth 
we never lack for volunteers. Last year more students asked to be 
allowed to work in the villages and the slum areas than we could 
well arrange for. Towzrds the end of the year, when our money 
was practically all spent and we could no longer pay for the 
students’ food when they were working in the village, we notified 
them of the fact, but groups of them continued to go out, pre- 
ferring to fast for the day rather than give up their work. For 
some time groups of girl students cycled ten miles every week-end 
to work among the women. As many as a fifth of the total student 
body of the college have been members of the social service 
organization called the ‘You and I Brotherhood.’ 

It is impossible to say just what factors have combined to 
produce such interest and enthusiasm. The influence of Mahatma 
Gandhi has undoubtedly been one, although the fact that no 
such condition is found among students of neighbouring colleges 
shows that this influence by itself is not sufficient to explain the 
enthusiasm. The continual emphasis which the college lays upon 
service as a necessary aspect of true religion, the willingness of 
some members of the staff to do hard and unpleasant labour side 
by side with the students, and in particular the deep personal 
enthusiasm of one Indian member of the staff, who directs most 
of the activities, undoubtedly have a good deal to do with it. 
But the striking fact remains that the students can be inspired to 
take a deep and abiding interest in such work. The accusation 
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levelled against Indian education in general of widening the gap 
between the educated classes and the rural masses need not be 
true of the Christian colleges. 

The second main purpose which the college holds before 
itself is to ensure that the interest of the students is not based 
upon mere theory and is not a mere passing enthusiasm, but 
is based on practical experience. Every student who is a member 
of the You and I Brotherhood is expected to do a certain amount 
of practical social work during the year. If not, his name is struck 
off the roll of members. Almost all the work is done under the 
direction of a member of the staff, but if it is not possible for 
work to be arranged for every student in this way, the student is 
himself responsible for finding work to do. 

A great variety of activities are undertaken. Many of the 
students have given their time to teaching in night schools for 
under-privileged children. One group conducted a school in 
a mill area of the city each evening, and although they met a 
good deal of opposition, they persisted. At one time during the 
rains a student had to go from house to house and carry the 
children on his back to school, before the parents would let 
them come. In a slum locality near the college groups of students 
conducted a school for under-privileged children for a year, 
until finances made it possible for us to hire a teacher, going 
two together, each pair being responsible for the conduct of the 
school for a period of two weeks. Students conducted a night 
school for older boys and men who have to work during the day. 
They conducted supervised games for children of a slum locality. 
Girl students visited the school to teach singing and sewing, 
inspected the girls for cleanliness, visited their homes and, with 
the help of a woman doctor, organized baby clinics. 

The students also worked for long hours at hard manual 
labour, visiting a village five miles away three times a week, 
gathering refuse into piles to be turned into manure (see below). 
They had to face numerous difficulties put in their way by 
villagers who were evasive, who did not fulfil their promises, 
who were often actively hostile and deeply suspicious; but they 
learned to persevere, without too great discouragement, in spite 
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of such difficulties. When they found that the mouth of the well 
from which the village took its drinking water was level with the 
surface of the ground, so that surface water could seep back into 
it again, and that the ground around the well was almost a foot 
deep in mud and filth left by the cattle when they came to drink, 
the students borrowed implements from the villagers and them- 
selves set to work to clear away the surface of mud and filth 
till they came to hard clean earth and to dig a drain away from 
the well. After a while the villagers themselves joined in to help. 
Then the students dug over twenty cartloads of limestone gravel, 
brought it to the well and pounded it into the earth around its 
mouth, giving a hard clean surface. But the hardest job of all 
remained—to persuade the villagers to contribute money to 
make a proper parapet and drain around the well. But this also 
they did and nearly Rs 200 have been contributed in the village. 
In many other ways, of which these will serve as examples, the 
students have had to deal with concrete situations and face real 
problems. It speaks well for them that very few of them have 
ever backed down in the face of difficulties. 

The third purpose which the college holds before itself is the 
discovery of methods which any college can adopt and which 
are of proven worth as a means of enlisting the interest and 
active support of the villager. These are of two sorts, the first 
being concerned with the conduct of the students themselves, 
the second with new methods of work and habits of living which 
can be introduced to the villagers. With regard to the latter, the 
students have found several things to be of special value. Before 
starting to work in the village which we had chosen as our centre, 
we decided that we must find something to introduce to the 
villagers which would be of almost immediate economic value 
with no outlay of capital, and which would serve as credentials 
of our goodwill. The Indian villager is, with reason, deeply 
suspicious of outsiders who come in and try to change his mode 
of life, even—or perhaps particularly—if they claim to do so for 
his own good. With this suspicion in his mind he is not ready to 
make changes whose advantages lie in a future distant some 
months or years and to him problematical, nor is he prepared 
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to invest any of his slender capital in something whose economic 
advantages are not immediately demonstrable. We found what 
we wanted in a method of making excellent vegetable manure 
out of the refuse of the village streets, a method perfected at the 
Institute of Plant Industry, Indore (from which literature on the 
subject can be obtained). It is a method used during the rainy 
season when the villager has a certain amount of free time, which 
requires little labour and no capital outlay whatsoever, and which 
produces results of demonstrable economic value within a period 
of three months. It has the additional advantage that it provides 
an economic motive for keeping the village clean, and it is 
doubtful whether any other motive will be influential among 
villagers who have none of our modern ideas about the necessity 
of sanitation. With difficulty the students obtained the use of 
implements and permission to make three piles. But the results 
were excellent and the success of the demonstration did more 
even than we had expected in overcoming the suspicion and 
winning the friendliness of the villagers. The students also 
introduced a method of making silage out of ordinary grass, 
which produces good food for cattle during the long, dry, hot 
season, again with virtually no outlay of capital. (Information 
about this also is obtainable from the Institute of Plant Industry, 
Indore.) In another case a wooden beehive was bought as a 
sample, and the village carpenter taught to make others at a price 
the villagers could afford, and this proved helpful. The intro- 
duction of methods of making dyes, of stamping cloth and of 
surfacing brass and copper vessels have all proved valuable, 
because they all satisfy the condition of showing immediate 
economic advantage at virtually no outlay of capital. The distri- 
bution of medicines and the procuring of medical help are, of 
course, always useful, and, perhaps even more than this, the 
arrangement of suitable conditions for the education of village 
children. The use of such methods has so won the confidence of 
the villagers that they are now ready to trust to our advice even 
in matters whose advantages are less easy to see. 

The problem of regulating the conduct of the students so 
as to win the confidence of the villagers instead of arousing 
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hostility was rather different. From the beginning a considerable 
number of small difficulties arose and we had to learn by experi- 
ence how to avoid them. The students, being city boys, were 
accustomed to wear leather shoes, and when one of them went 
to the village well to draw drinking water there was an immediate 
outcry, for leather, which is defiling to caste Hindus, must not 
be worn at the well, lest the well itself be defiled. After this our 
students removed their shoes before going to the well. When 
they first started going to the village they ate on a public platform, 
bringing with them from the city a much more luxurious type of 
food than the villagers could afford, and cooking and eating it 
before them. As they found this emphasized the difference 
between themselves and the villagers, they gave it up, confining 
themselves thereafter to simpler types of food. 

Many of the people in the village are dairymen, depending 
on the sale of milk for their income. They are superstitious and 
if a stranger enquires, for instance, how much milk a cow gives, 
will deliberately lie about it, lest a true statement should result 
in the cow’s supply of milk drying up. When milking, they will 
often tie a red string around a hind leg of the cow, as protection 
lest a stranger in passing should cast his eye on her and spoil 
her flow of milk. As a result, the students had to learn that they 
must curb their curiosity about these and many other matters 
and walk warily among village customs until the people had 
accepted them and lost their suspicions. Students deliberately 
attended all the social functions held in the village, save those 
which were considered to be improper, adding their own contri- 
bution of story and song. By such means they little by little won 
a definite place in the village. 

But, on the admission of the villagers themselves, the thing 
which chiefly won their support was the way in which the 
students worked. There was no standing around and teaching 
and giving orders; there were not even lantern lectures. The 
students settled in to work and to work hard, doing sheer manual 
labour of a tiresome and often disagreeable sort, and this in 
spite of the fact that many of them, as the villagers knew, were 
Brahman boys who had never raised a blister on their hands 
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before. And not until after they had worked like this did they 
do the talking and teaching. When they started to make the 
piles for vegetable manure, working hard in dung and refuse 
from the village, the villagers stood around and mocked them. 
After the second day a few of the villagers, rather shamefacedly, 
began to help them. After about the fourth day the leading 
members of the panchayat (village council) were working side 
by side with the students. When the students found out about 
the condition of the well, they first set to work at the disagree- 
able task of clearing away the filth and making a drain, and 
not until after they had done the work did they start talking 
about the necessity for it. It was as a result of this that the 
villagers raised nearly Rs 200 among themselves and are building 
a good parapet and watering trough around the well. When the 
students wanted to interest the villagers in the use of improved 
agricultural implements, they first arranged a demonstration 
of a plough specially designed to get rid of the roots of couch 
grass, the most difficult weed the farmer has to deal with, and 
then started talking. When an attempt was being made to train 
the workers of the mill areas to keep their huts clean, the students 
first rented a hut exactly like dozens of others about it and them- 
selves cleaned and scoured it and prepared it as a demonstration, 
before teaching about it. 

Another interesting fact which has been proven by our social 
service work with students is that such work can be carried on 
without necessarily involving a college in any additional financial 
outlay. During the ten years that social service work has been 
carried on by the students of the Indore Christian College, 
the social service organization has received no grant from the 
college and, apart from the use of its stationery, has involved the 
college in no additional expense. All our expenses have been 
covered by contributions from friends who have been interested 
and want to support our work. If the work is well done the 
expenses will be slight. We have become convinced, for several 
reasons, that in rural uplift there is something radically wrong 
if there is any necessity for heavy financial outlay. One of the 
first principles governing our work has been that no reform is 
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worth introducing unless the people themselves can be induced 
to pay at least half of the expense. For instance, the students are 
at present engaged in a campaign to make the village we have 
chosen as our centre as nearly malaria-free as possible : draining 
a swampy place, filling up holes where water collects and stag- 
nates, straightening the bed of the brook, enlarging the culvert 
under a road where the water is blocked. A certain amount of 
labour was put into clearing up bad spots, as a demonstration 
of its value, but no actual money was spent on the project until 
the villagers agreed to raise at least half of the amount needed. 
Now that this has been done, construction work is being begun. 
Unless the villagers or the residents of a slum community them- 
selves are prepared to raise part of the money necessary for an 
improvement and are prepared to contribute a major part of the 
work (if work is required) when the students are among them 
as a stimulus, there is little likelihood that they will continue the 
improvements when the students leave them. And as we have 
come to the conclusion that there is no use wasting money or 
energy on an improvement that does not show a likelihood of 
being taken up by the villagers as a permanent measure, we find 
it a mistake to initiate improvements that must be financed 
primarily by outside sources. This practice means that the 
expense incurred in our work is lessened. 

A second principle which governs our work is that in seeking 
help for any specific project we should go first to State or other 
organizations intended specially for this type of work, and not 
draw on general funds unless all appeals to such organizations 
fail. For instance, when we were working in one of the mill 
areas of the city where there were no sanitary arrangements, we 
approached the State department of public health and sanitation, 
which installed latrines and sent batches of sweepers. As a result 
of a survey made in a slum locality near the college, the State 
authorities installed latrines and constructed drains, and during 
a cholera scare supplied serum and the services of a doctor to 
have all the people of the area inoculated. The Indore branch 
of the All-India Women’s Association, in co-operation with 
the medical department of the State, contributed to have a 
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woman trained in modern methods of midwifery (see pp. 213-14). 
As many of the people in the village depend on the sale of milk 
for their livelihood and there was need for improving the strain 
of cattle, we approached the appropriate State department and 
succeeded in obtaining a good breeding bull for the village. 
Another State department was approached and contributed a 
small sum for anti-malarial measures in the village, to be used 
when the villagers had raised their portion of the money required. 
In this way the village is put into touch with permanent organ- 
izations having large financial resources. And in this way the 
expense of the work is greatly lessened. 

It has been noted above that one of the most severe criticisms 
levelled against college education in India is that it tends to 
increase the gap between the educated classes and the rural 
masses. Christian colleges have been pioneers of Indian educa- 
tion in the past and, as the Lindsay Commission pointed out, 
there are fields in which they can still be pioneers, and the 
training of students for social and rural service, in order to break 
down the gap between them and the great masses of the country, 
seems to be one. It has the great advantage, in distinction from 
most other fields in which colleges could be pioneers, that it 
involves the minimum of additional financial burden. And there 
can be no questioning its value. But if Christian colleges are to 
take the lead in such training it must be soon. Signs are not 
wanting that other agencies are beginning to recognize the 
necessity of it. At a co-operative conference held in Rajputana 
recently, a resolution was passed strongly urging colleges to 
include in their curriculum a course of study designed to interest 
students in rural problems and give them a knowledge of the 
principles of rural reconstruction, together with a certain amount 
of practical experience—a course of training rather like what 
in our own small way we have been trying to develop in the 
Indore Christian College. A number of people, both Indian and 
British, widely experienced in Indian problems, are interested 
in seeing such courses develop. On a smaller scale in our own 
locality we are finding that the non-Christians are developing a 
keen interest in these things. In the Indore State a group of 
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prominent educationists and State officials have organized a 
‘college’ for training in methods of co-operative organization. 
Members of the staff of the State College in Indore have invited 
us to organize among their students a social service system 
similar to our own, to train them also in such types of work as 
I have outlined. 

Can Christian colleges afford to let non-Christian colleges 
and organizations take the lead in providing facilities for this 
training? Of a type of work that is in a sense so distinctively 
Christian can we let it be said that non-Christian institutions and 
organizations are going ahead of us? Can we well afford to miss 
so excellent an opportunity of giving a practical emphasis to 
our Christian teaching on brotherhood, irrespective of caste 
divisions, and on sacrificial service? And with this increasing 
interest in training for social work, and in the effort to overcome 
the alleged failing of our educational system can we afford to 
have it said that the institutions which never claimed to be 
champions of love and brotherhood are doing more than, or 
even as much as, those which continually have the words on 
their lips? It must be remembered that it is not rural research 
with which we are concerned, important as that is, but the train- 
ing of students, and this lies within the power even of colleges 
who have not the money to support or the capacity to conduct 
the more technical forms of research. 

In the Indore Christian College our experience has hardly 
been long enough or wide enough yet for us to dogmatize about 
methods. It would in any case be foolish to do so, for methods 
must vary from place to place. And it may be that other colleges 
have had wider experience than we in giving such training to 
students. But our experience, such as it is, seems to have demon- 
strated fairly conclusively that a college can carry on such work 
without fear of financial embarrassment, that the students will 
respond well to an appeal for real work and practical training, 
and that there are methods which can be adopted with con- 
siderable confidence as a means of opening the doors of the 
village or the slum area to the work that is to be done. 

W. S. TayLor 











THE RIDDLE OF SIKHISM 
By C. H. LOEHLIN 


FroR anyone interested in puzzles an intriguing one is the 

Granth Sahib, the scriptures of the Sikhs, written in 
Gurumukhi Panjabi. The official Adi Granth is a ponderous 
tome weighing twenty-nine pounds and containing some 1500 
pages and nearly a million words. These million words are the 
pieces in the jig-saw puzzle of the Granth, and they must be 
fitted together in their right places to give the total picture of 
God as the Sikh gurus and bhagats saw it. Here is where 
grammar should come in, to give us the clues as to where the 
words fit in; but, alas! in the Granth, grammar is as yet in a rudi- 
mentary state and so helps but little. Add to this the fact that 
this is poetry and the order of the words is made to fit the metre 
adopted, and you have your jig-saw pieces not only very much 
alike but badly mixed up. As a matter of fact, this puzzle is not 
even as simple as this; for we have first to determine what the 
pieces are and to carve them out of the long blocks in which 
they are ingeniously concealed. As is usual in ancient scripts, 
the words are not divided off, but each verse looks like one 
tremendously long word and has to be divided up into its con- 
stituents. However, this part of the puzzle may be happily 
solved by procuring, possibly with some difficulty, a copy 
of the Granth with the words already divided off—but even then 
there is room for difference of opinion as to what letters go with 
which words. If you have ever compared, say, the Septuagint 
Greek version of the book of Amos with the original Hebrew, 
you know what difference of meaning may arise from joining 
even one letter with one word rather than with another. This 
edition of the Granth is really heretical, for reasons which will 
appear later; but at any rate with it we are ready to begin to fit 
the puzzle proper together. 
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The languages of the Adi Granth (Original Granth) are six in 
number, the dialectic variations innumerable and the Panjabi of 
the years 1500-1700, the period of the ten gurus, is to a great 
degree obsolete to-day. MacAuliffe, in the introduction to his 
Sikh Religion (p. vi), described his difficulties with the Adi 
Granth as follows : 


There were no dictionaries of the Granth Sahib, or sacred book of the Sikhs, 
when the author commenced his labours. Some have been since published, but 
each lexicographer has adopted a system of his own which makes it difficult to 
find the word required, and even when found the interpretation is not always 
satisfactory. For these reasons it is necessary for the translator of the Sikh sacred 
writings to reside for long years in India and work with the assistance of the 
few gianis, or professional interpreters of the Sikh canonical writings, who now 
survive. It would probably be an exaggeration to say that there are ten such men 
in the world. Of these few or none is capable of giving an English interpretation. 
They generally construe in tedious paraphrases in their own local dialects. 
But more than this, there is hardly any one Sikh who is capable of making a 
correct translation of his sacred writings. A man who is a good Sanskrit scholar 
will not know Persian and Arabic, and he who knows Persian and Arabic will 
not know words of Sanskrit derivation. A man who knows Hindi will not know 
Marathi; a man who knows Marathi will not know Punjabi and Multani and so 
on. Moreover, there are words in the Sikh sacred writings which are peculiar 
to them and cannot be traced to any known language. As to these one must 
accept the traditional interpretations. The Granth Sahib thus becomes probably 
the most difficult work, sacred or profane, that exists, and hence the general 
ignorance of its contents. 


This book is probably the reason why there are among mis- 
sionaries almost no authorities on Sikhism such as we have on 
Islam and Hinduism; this, and the fact that the 4,500,000 Sikhs 
are localized mainly in the Panjab, so that Sikhism has not the 
world aspect of some of the other religions. 

Yet this is a puzzle that must be solved, if we would really 
deal with Sikhism and the Sikhs, for, to quote Hume’s World’s 


Living Religions (p. 94): 


Absolute authority is ascribed to the Granth by the Sikhs. Yet ‘the Book’ has 
been practically neglected. At least ninety per cent of the Sikhs do not know 
the contents of their sacred scriptures. At the same time the Granth is treated 
with a reverence which is virtual idolatry. The most common designation for 
it is ‘Granth Sahib’ which means ‘Lord Book.’ Actually, at the central shrine of 
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Sikhism at Amritsar, ‘although the temple is free from images, and is dedicated 
to the one God, . . . a visible representation of the invisible God is believed to be 
present in the sacred book. The Granth is, in fact, the real divinity of the shrine, 
and is treated as if it had a veritable personal existence. Every morning it is 
dressed out in costly brocade, and reverently placed on a low throne under a 
jewelled canopy. Every evening it is made to repose for the night in a golden bed 
within a consecrated chamber, railed off and protected from all profane in- 
trusion by bolts and bars.’ (Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, or 


Religious Thought and Life in India, p. 177.) 


Some first-hand knowledge of this book, therefore, would 
seem to be essential for the missionary or evangelist who would 
make an especial appeal to the Sikhs; and, of course, one does 
not have to be a specialist in all the languages mentioned by 
MacAuliffe in order to have a practical working knowledge of 
the Granth and its teachings which will serve to orientate our 
approach to Sikhism with the Gospel of Christ. 

The Sikhs themselves realize that they have neglected their 
sacred writings and are to-day showing much literary activity. 
Newspapers and magazines in Gurumukhi Panjabi are appearing 
in considerable numbers, and commentaries on the Granth, much 
like our devotional commentaries on the Bible, have already 
appeared or are being advertised as in the process of prepara- 
tion. Some of the liberals among the educated Sikhs are even 
putting forth translations of parts of the Granth into English and 
other languages. This was long frowned upon, since Gurumukhi 
(literally ‘Guru’s mouth,’ or ‘language’) was considered so sacred 
a language that the very sound of its words in the ears tended to 
promote holiness and fellowship with God, regardless of whether 
their meaning was understood or not; but the injunction of Guru 
Arjun, the inventor of the Gurumukhi alphabet, had been 
forgotten: 


The Sanskrit and the Arabic languages, 

In them write and translate the capital wisdom, 
That over all the world it may spread, 

As oil poured upon water. 


Here is a work in which the East and the West might co- 
operate; the East to check the Gurumukhi, the West the English. 
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Belief in the sacred nature of the Granth as the present em- 
bodiment of the Lord also explains the objection of the Sikh 
fundamentalist to dividing off the words of the sacred text; for, 
as one giani explained it to me, it is ‘cutting into pieces the body 
of our Guru.’ One of the secrets of the popularity of the com- 
mentaries probably lies in the fact that there is no objection to 
dividing up the verses of the Granth as they are quoted in them. 
I well remember the first time I read the Granth with a giant. I 
had produced my official copy and opened it on my desk, but I 
could not get him to sit down or do anything but stand with his 
hands folded—for what else should he do in the presence of his 
Guru? We solved the difficulty by putting away the Granth 
and reading from a commentary, which was to his way of think- 
ing, at least, quite a different matter. 

Assuming that we have by dint of much mental exertion 
attained some skill in piecing the puzzle together, we begin to 
see the outlines of the composition and teaching of the Adi 
Granth. 'The main outlines of its composition are clear and 
logical enough. First there comes the liturgical section, com- 
posed of devotional readings for morning and evening, for 
weddings and other special occasions. Some of these are selec- 
tions compiled from various parts of the books that follow. 
Every good Sikh should have the Fapji (the opening section) by 
heart and repeat it every morning, since it is considered to be 
an epitome of the teaching of the Granth. This is no small feat, 
since it is twenty-three pages long, as translated in MacAuliffe’s 
book. Next come the four main books (called ragas, or tunes, 
according to the melody to which they are chanted): the Srirag, 
Majh, Gauri and Asa. Next follow the minor books, twenty- 
six in number, which are generally speaking variations and 
elaborations on the four major books preceding them. Each book 
in turn is divided off according to metre and author. The com- 
positions of the first guru are labelled Mahala (city quarter). 
First, that of the second guru, Quarter Second and so on. 
These quarters are in turn subdivided into houses (ghar). One 
giani insisted that mahala, or mahla, meant lover (feminine) 
and that ghar meant then, as it does commonly now in Panjabi, 
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wife; he drew support for this interpretation from the innumer- 
able times the devotee is pictured as the wife (the happily 
married woman, sohagani) adorning herself and approaching the 
bed of the husband, the marital relationship picturing the 
communion of the devotee with God. However logical this 
arrangement of the contents may be as to external form, it gives 
a most fragmentary impression as to meaning, for each page may 
contain three or four different poems on different subjects or by 
different writers, comprising in a confused way instruction, 
exhortation, or ‘the mystical rhapsodies on God’ (Hume) that 
‘bulk so large in the Granth.’ In general, the poetry of the Granth 
resembles that of the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, and especially (as 
the giani pointed out) the Song of Solomon. Historical narrative, 
or prose teaching, such as is found in the New Testament is 
altogether lacking in the Adi Granth. 

The main outline of the teaching, too, is fairly clear, that 
of the One God whose knowledge and fellowship is obtained 
through the Guru (though it is not always clear as to who the 
Guru is); but consistency of teaching is not to be found. Sikhism 
seems to the western mind to contain elements that are incom- 
patible. For example, while caste is denounced, the philosophical 
basis of caste, karma, the merit or demerit of our former lives, is 
everywhere maintained; so is transmigration. The grace of God 
is emphasized, and yet so is His absolute capriciousness. But 
this is too long and involved a subject to be treated here. A very 
fair summary is given by Heiler in The Gospel of Sadhu Sundar 
Singh (translated by Olive Wyon, pp. 25, 36). 


Sundar Singh’s ancestral faith is a pure and elevated religion, a religion 
in which the best of Hinduism and the best of Islam unite, a religion which 
can point to its saints and its martyrs. Many elements of the Sikh religion, like 
belief in the forgiving love of God and His revelation of Himself in a human 
being, come very near to the central truths of Christianity; though these glimpses 
of revelation are indeed blurred by the strong influence of Vedantic pantheism 
and Islamic fatalism. Above all, the element which robs the teaching of the 
Granth of any vital creative power is its eclecticism, its continual oscillation 
between theism and pantheism, personalism and impersonalism, belief in for- 
giveness and longing for Nirvana. In this mixed religion a soul like that of 
Sundar Singh, which longed intensely for a final unity and for deep satisfaction, 
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could not find a home. But in spite of all its deficiencies and weaknesses, it was 
still rich enough and pure enough to become to this seeking soul a radaywyds 
cis Xpuordv (paidagogos eis Christon, a schoolmaster unto Christ). 


The riddle of Sikhism is further tangled by the fact that 
there is not one Granth, but two. The Adi Granth, compiled by 
Guru Arjun and containing mainly the writings of the first five 
gurus, has been mentioned. But there is another Granth, the 
Daswan Granth of the tenth guru, Gobind Singh, equal in size 
to the Adi Granth and secondary only to it in authentic religious 
teaching, but with quite a different purpose. Nanak and the other 
first four gurus were religious reformers, who tried to bring 
about a synthesis of Hinduism and Islam. From the fanam 
Sakhis (biographies of the gurus) we know that Nanak was a 
pacifist who preached peace and toleration. Gobind Singh, on 
the other hand, was a warrior and patriot, trying to defend his 
Panjab from the aggression and tyranny of the Muslim kings at 
Delhi. His Daswan Granth aimed at inculcating the warlike 
virtues, not to say intolerance, among his followers, who now 
become known as the Singhs (or lions). As the latter part is 
written in Persian, though using the Gurumukhi character, it is 
quite a formidable volume, coming as it were on top of the 
obscurities of the Adi Granth, and it adds immeasurably to the 
complications of our puzzle. 

Even a partial solution of our original puzzle, the Adi Granth, 
sets us further problems which seem to rise up out of the study of 
Sikhism and press for solution. Some of these may be stated 
as follows: Are the Sikhs fundamentally Hindus, or something 
else? Is the Sikhism of to-day based on the Adi Granth or on the 
Daswan Granth? Is the teaching of the Adi Granth universal in its 
application? Does it appeal to men, women and children? How 
many gurus actually were there: ten, eleven or fifteen (cf. 
MacAuliffe, vol. v, pp. 244 ff.)? Why has Sikhism hitherto not 
spread appreciably beyond the Panjab, since we find Panjabi 
Sikhs all over the world? Why is it making a strong bid for the 
depressed classes in India to-day? Does it contain any teaching 
derived directly from Christianity? (Diverse opinions prevail on 
this point. So eminent an authority on Sikhism as the C.M.S. 
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missionary Canon Guilford maintains that the name ‘Hari’ 
in the Granth is a sort of code name for Jesus Christ; most other 
authorities seem to doubt that there was any direct Christian 
teaching given to the gurus. However, in view of the extensive 
travels of some of the gurus, not only in India but in the near 
East, this cannot be considered a closed subject, but one that 
offers an interesting field for investigation.) 

Further questions are: What will be the effect of modern 
thinking on the Granth and its adherents? Of textual criticism? 
Of historical-grammatical or higher criticism? Is Sikhism waxing 
or waning? What should be the proper mutual attitude of Sikhs 
and Christians? Is Christianity in any sense the crown or fulfil- 
ment of Sikhism, or are the two mutually incompatible? Does 
Sikhism contain the truth and spiritual power essential to eternal 
salvation? What teachings of Jesus would appeal especially to 
the Sikhs? 

And so it goes. Any solution of the first puzzle, the Granth 
(or Granths) only leads on into a further maze of accompanying 
puzzles; but, after all, that is what makes a puzzle really inter- 
esting—it grows. Most of the western studies of Sikhism were 
made a generation or more ago. The signs of the times seem to 
point to the need for contemporary contributions to the solution 
of the living and vital problem of Sikhism and the Sikhs. 

C. H. LogHLIN 
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THE TASK OF MISSION SCHOOLS 
IN AFRICA 


By T. PRICE, Ep:B. 


WE tend to forget in these days that Christian missions 

are not facing an unprecedented situation which has 
developed only since Carey went to India. Fifteen hundred years 
ago the Christianized Mediterranean countries sent out mission- 
aries to the Goths and the Franks and the Vandals. Those 
missionaries, like us, plunged into an alien barbarism. Like us 
they were the bearers not only of a Gospel but of a civilization, 
and the two at times clashed. They found the same joy in seeing 
some of the pagans accept the Gospel and give their lives to 
commending it to their still pagan brethren; they knew also the 
same sorrows of unstable churches and merely nominal converts. 
The best that is in us of to-day is their justification and their 
triumph. 

How did they tackle their job, which resembles ours so 
closely? Like us, they tried everything they could think of. But 
looking generally over what we know of their work, one notices 
that they were strong educators: they rapidly made their converts 
as good scholars as themselves. Wulfila, a Goth converted from 
paganism, was the translator of the Bible into the language of his 
people. At a later date, when the Goths had settled among the 
Latinized Spaniards and the clash of sectarian dissension was 
racking their community, Bishop Isidore of Seville spent a good 
deal of his time in the apparently irrelevant task of compiling a 
‘Popular Educator.’ When reproached for giving care to the 
minds of his flock that should rather be given to their souls, he 
responded quite adequately, ‘Better have scholars than heretics.’ 
St Paul, who described the most dangerous type of heretic 
effectively in the phrase, ‘carried about with every wind of 
doctrine,’ would have supported him. 


In many mission fields we have passed the era of the pioneer 
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evangelist to the raw heathen. We see, as Isidore saw, the latest 
additions to Christendom afflicted more by heresy within than 
by opposition from without. In these fields there is no lack of 
winds of doctrine, for the praiseworthy anxiety of all branches 
of the Christian Church to have a share in carrying the Gospel 
to the heathen has in practice led to the heathen being exposed 
to several different interpretations of the Faith. Each interpreta- 
tion has its own convinced and in themselves convincing evan- 
gelists; but the hearer’s main difficulty is not to appreciate the 
excellence of the Christian message, it is rather to realize how 
one truth can be turned in so many different ways, and how these 
differences seem to count among Christians for so much more 
than does the common basic inheritance. Nor are imported 
doctrinal variants the only source of confusion. Every now and 
again an able but unprincipled mission adherent discovers that 
the discipline of the church that has brought him up in the 
Faith stands in the way of some desire of his. If he finds at the 
same time that the church organization can be a powerful 
instrument, he hives off with a group of relatives and like-minded 
malcontents to form a sect of his own with such peculiar tenets 
as may suit his taste. 

Anthropologists assure us that as a general rule primitive 
tribesmen are unused to being puzzled. In their village life 
everything is settled for them by some authority or another. 
Therefore the enquiring pagan seeking to find his feet in the 
new mental world of Christianity accepts the first evangelist 
he hears as his authority. But the essence of authority is that it 
shall be undisputed. As soon as he comes into contact with 
another evangelist, making claims as sweeping as the first but 
differing from him in respects which he insists are vital, the 
pagan can only feel that he has now no ground for trusting 
either. Yet he is attracted by the common claim to bring salva- 
tion from the pervading terrors and spiritual starvation of 
heathenism. Often he solves his problem by the unsatisfactory 
method of accepting what pleases him and using the dissension 
of his authorities as a reason for refusing to be subject to disci- 
pline. Such a solution is often at the root of the frequent unfavour- 
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able comparisons of ‘mission boys’ with raw pagans or Muslims. 
These latter are still obedient to a discipline which, poor thing 
as it is compared with the Christian’s desire to live a worthy 
life and repent actively of any wrong-doing, is yet much better 
than no discipline. 

The divergences which cause the trouble all claim to be 
based on the only true interpretation of the only Christian 
authority, the Scriptures. There is then no solution for this 
problem other than to educate the authority-ridden enquirer 
to use the powers with which he has been endowed to work out 
his own truth. It is a long and difficult task. Historically the 
school has always been the handmaid of a church, from the 
Egyptian temple schools downwards, and it has been growing 
more and more the handmaid of the Church, rather than of any 
of its branches. This is less true in Africa, where the branches 
still provide almost entirely for the schools’ upkeep and the 
staffs are more enthusiastic for their own particular doctrine, 
than in the sending countries; but there too the school, accepting 
Muslim and heathen pupils without demanding religious adher- 
ence in return, tends to think more of commending the roots of 
Christianity than of stressing the differentiz of the sects. We 
have then in the schools an instrument like Bishop Isidore’s 
encyclopedia, which was at the service of anyone of any shade 
of opinion, orthodox or heretical. How are we using our 
instrument? 

The teacher works for the most part in apparent remoteness 
from the actual task of evangelization; yet it is just this separation 
from the hurly-burly of religious opinion that gives his work its 
value. He is out of range of the conflict of authorities, and his 
pupils settle down comfortably to learn how to read and write 
and count, secure that this teaching of the white man at least 
does not vary from mission to mission. Here is reliable authority. 
Yet from the beginning the work of the school is aimed at destroy- 
ing blind reliance on authority. The pupil takes on authority the 
meaning of a set of symbols—and finds that he still knows 
nothing. He is no better than he was before until he starts using 
his own intelligence on exercises with these symbols. Every result 
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of value that he stores up out of his school experience has been 
worked out by himself. He learns by experience that to see a 
wrong or doubtful opinion in print does not make it true, and 
that a source may be considered authoritative and yet mislead 
those who take information from it too trustingly. He is trained 
when at a loss to scrutinize his data for flaws and to examine 
critically his treatment of them—a grandiose description of first 
checking the copied figures of a sum and then proving the 
working, or looking more carefully at a word which as read does 
not make sense. But these simple exercises introduce new and 
invaluable principles of infinitely wide extension. 

Another revolutionary idea that school work introduces into 
primitive communities is that there may quite well be more ways 
than one of reaching a given desired result. One can subtract 
with figures by at least two different simple methods and, as a 
final check or demonstration to the very young or very dull, 
reach exactly the same result by counting laboriously with beans. 
The methods differ merely according to the fancy or capacity of 
the computator; but in primitive society a different method 
implies a search for a different result, and individual preferences 
are not considered worth pandering to by fitting methods to 
them. Here is a comparison of value in making it clear that many 
sects may seek one truth and preach with equal conviction one 
Gospel. It releases the puzzled seeker from his dilemma of 
authorities; but it does not release him from his obligation to 
find out how far anyone of the doctrines laid before him really 
embodies more or less essential truth than the others. 

Again, the school supplies a lack in the equipment that his 
ordinary life provides. Out of school he lives within the bounds 
of his village, with an historical background that goes back a 
generation or two, then dissolves into a meagre chaos of legend 
and myth. Naturally he assumes that the world is and always 
has been merely an extension of his village, and that all its people 
are made in his image. He has to judge the truth of exotic teach- 
ings by the uncertain light of what he knows at home, and does 
so often with unhappy results. But school lessons in history and 
geography can shake that provincialism of his. He learns a little 
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of the curious involutions of truth. At noon of a June day the 
South African sees the shadows point due south. He is assured, 
and has no reason to doubt the evidence of one who has seen it, 
that in Europe at the same time the shadows point due north. 
If he goes far enough in his learning, he will find that this flat 
contradiction is the necessary result of a third fact, contradicting 
the evidence of his senses wherever he may be—namely, that 
the sun does not move as it appears to do from the earth. To 
have undergone a mental shake-up like that is a salutary warning 
against uncritical clinging to even the most traditional of one’s 
own notions, or the equally uncritical fighting against a truth 
because one has first cherished a different opinion. 

The mission adherent, however, does not need only a stock 
of fresh principles to ground him firmly in a true faith. He needs 
to know the basic facts of the Christian belief, in order to make 
use of his new mental power. So an essential part of the school’s 
course is the Bible lesson. This is no substitute for the evan- 
gelist’s address. It is a blunter weapon; but its edge is less easily 
turned and it can do a great deal of rough work that the evangelist 
often does not cover. It deals with history, not texts; it comments 
coolly on unfamiliar detail, historical or geographical, which left 
to uninstructed interpretation is the basis of a great deal of 
‘fancy religion.’ It provides a body of generally accepted material 
on which the school-trained hearer can exercise his judgment 
to decide how far any doctrine commended to him is so rankly 
bad as to deserve condemnation, and to embrace in the end a 
doctrine so firmly grounded in that common material as to be 
above casual or purely combatant criticism. 

There is little more that the school can do for the Church. 
If, however, it permits or is compelled to allow others, who look 
to another ideal than enabling every one who can be reached to 
prove all things spiritual and have a reasonable chance of holding 
fast that which is good when they find it, to devolve other offices 
on it, it cannot do even what has been outlined. Its detachment 
is a standing irritation to the fervent evangelist, and he incess- 
antly demands, though with varying intensity as the spirit of 
his age varies, that the school make more tangible additions to 
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the roll of church membership. But any work to that end brings 
the school back to the sphere of authority and automatically 
weakens its legitimate influence. And in these days we have the 
complication of government co-operation. If the evangelist tends 
to see the school as too secular, government nurses an ever- 
recurrent fear that it concentrates too exclusively on the souls 
of the pupils, and does not take as full a part as it might in 
ensuring their temporal welfare. In return for grants-in-aid it 
lays down a’ programme of hygiene and handcraft and folk- 
dancing, and appoints supervisors to see that these subjects 
receive a full share of attention. They are admirable subjects in 
themselves, but there is a limit to what can be covered by one 
man working through alien assistants in a barbarous tongue in 
a trying climate—a not unfair description of most missionary 
teachers. He cannot do everything that can be shown to be worth 
doing. It would be advisable then for him to confine himself to 
doing what is essential. 

It is for the Church to decide what its agents are to do. Bishop 
Isidore, one of its worthies, who has been credited by a com- 
petent scholar in his period with ‘monumental common sense,’ 
faced with a problem like ours, looked for a solution to the 
encouragement of sound scholarship and clear thinking. His 
solution not only overcame the immediate problem, but in the 
event provided the Western Church with a prophylactic against 
the stresses of the Dark Ages. He had no instrument but a book, 
with neither printer nor publisher to distribute it for him. We 
have schools in every corner of the new Christendom. Have we 


the common sense to use them? 
T. PRICE 
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THE NEW RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
CHURCH AND MISSIONARY 


By G. FRANCIS S. GRAY 


MAN appears to be incurably conservative, and this is seen 

not least in our use of terms which have become out of 
date: often, indeed, there may be no harm done, but this is un- 
fortunately not always the case. An instance in point seems, 
to a parson recently working in China, to be the continued use 
of the terms ‘missionary’ and ‘missionary society.’ And not only 
do people speak in terms of these; many, to say the least, also 
think in these terms, as if missionaries and missions were still 
central; or at least as if these worked ‘in partnership’ with a 
‘Chinese Church,’ composed apparently solely of Chinese, to 
whom more or less responsibility might be ‘devolved’ from the 
London or New York headquarters of the missionary societies, 
while these still remained central. Even the Student Christian 
Movement Press has recently issued a book entitled The Modern 
Missionary, which refers continually to ‘missionaries and 
Indians’ and so on. It is the contention of this article that, in 
giving to the Church abroad the help still needed from the 
Church in the West, we should think not in terms of missionary 
societies centred in New York or London, but in terms of 
overseas church aid: that distinctions should be not of race— 
‘missionaries and Chinese’—but of function—clergy, lay and so 
forth. 

The first reason for this is that, as far at least as the present 
writer’s limited experience goes, such terminology roughly 
corresponds with what is now the actual position in the working 
of the Church in China, while the missionary society termin- 
ology is quite definitely most misleading. In the diocese where I 
worked some years in up-country China, all the work of the 
diocese, whether it was done by Westerners or Chinese, was 


controlled by the diocesan synod, of which naturally the great 
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majority was Chinese—but, and this is important, there was 
no racial barrier as such. On each committee of synod there 
were so many clerical, so many lay (and perhaps women) mem- 
bers; the distinction was not one of race. The staff at the 
central theological school of the Church in China are, I believe, 
appointed not by a committee in New York or London, but 
the principal by the board of directors elected by the general 
synod of the Church in China, and the rest of the staff by the 
principal; the directors are Chinese, English and American, 
representative of our sister-Church in China—there is no 
racial discrimination, any more than there is in the member- 
ship of the staff, no line drawn between ‘missionary’ and 
‘national.’ Our bishops in China are now elected by the general 
synod, in which, as elsewhere, differences are according to 
function (clerical, lay and so on), not by race. In the work of 
the diocese one rarely heard the Chinese expression for ‘mis- 
sionary’; we spoke and thought, instead, of clergy, doctors, 
nurses and so forth. A Methodist friend says Methodism in 
China works in much the same way. It is obvious that while, as 
is still true, the greater part of church resources come from the 
Church in the West, acting through missionary societies, the 
governing bodies of the Church overseas are likely to adopt 
policies which commend themselves to these societies’ com- 
mittees—but that is not the same thing as being controlled by 
them. In our diocese in China, all in any sense church leaders 
would know the different dioceses of the Sheng Kung Hui (the 
Episcopal Church): presumably the clergy would know which 
dioceses received support from the Church Missionary Society, 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the American 
Church Mission (Protestant Episcopal), the China Inland 
Mission or other body, but very few other than the clergy would 
know. Probably not more than one or two of the western staff 
knew what were the Chinese names for the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, the Church Missionary Society and 
the rest; I certainly did not till I went to teach church history 
at the theological college: one always referred just to ‘the sending 
society.’ Mission-centred views are not in accord with the facts 
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of to-day in China, whatever the situation may be in other 
countries. 

Another reason is that the more those in England stress on 
the one hand the centrality and control of the missionary society 
and, on the other, the distinction between missionary and 
national, the more, by reaction to-day inevitable, will the 
Chinese stress a nationalist (not only national) Chinese Church, 
and the harder it will be to build in China a branch of the 
historic Catholic Church. It is plainly the relation of the national 
church and the Church Universal which is going to be the great 
issue of the future overseas. 

Again, the use of the word ‘missionary’ divides what should 
not be separated. Once upon a time there was a representative 
‘missionary,’ very different in his work from clergy and doctors 
in England: a man probably able to do a little of everything— 
parson, doctor, teacher—going to a country largely untouched 
by Christianity, where he could start whatever work he liked; 
very different, again, from all the natives of the country to which 
he went. The situation overseas is now different. The future 
greater extension of Christianity in the East is plainly going to 
result mainly from the building up of the already existing 
Christian community there. The word ‘missionary’ separates off 
the clergy overseas from that very gallant body of men, the 
clergy working in England; whereas now (whatever was the 
case one hundred years ago) we want as close a connexion as 
possible, that those in China may learn from the far greater 
experience and stores of tradition in the West, in what is essen- 
tially the same task. Moreover, along the lines of evangelism, 
self-support and lay service, the Church in England may be 
able to learn from the Church overseas; let us then not separate 
by perpetuating the word ‘missionary,’ appropriate as this was 
once, but draw together and pool our resources. And the word 
separates the western clergy overseas from that other gallant 
body of men, the eastern clergy; these have a difficult time, and 
need all the help we can give by identifying ourselves with them, 
by sharing with them all we can. One of the great difficulties 
now confronting all non-Roman denominations in China is the 
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lack of an adequate supply of good clergy or pastors. Hitherto, 
missionaries have tended to be either evangelistic, educational 
or medical, and in consequence quite naturally there have grown 
up competent Chinese evangelists, educationists and doctors. 
For the most part, in the non-Roman communions, Westerners 
in China have fought shy of pastoral work; they have tried to 
persuade Chinese to be pastors, and, as is admitted on all hands, 
with no great success. Personally, I doubt whether the situation 
will be much improved except as we are prepared to teach by 
example, not only by precept, the importance of pastoral work. 
If there is anything in this, it reinforces the case for not separating 
ourselves off from the national clergy. If we speak of clergy 
(where that is so) rather than missionaries, it may indeed seem 
to separate us from doctors in Central Africa, but that is of less 
moment. My case is that divisions, which there are bound to be, 
should follow rational divisions of function, and should not be 
merely matters of race. 

If the word ‘missionary’ divides those who should be one, 
it also confuses what should, for clearness of thought, be dis- 
tinguished. The parson and the rural expert, now so fashionable 
in the East, may both be serving the kingdom of God, but they 
are doing so in different ways and it is good to recognize this; 
the kingdom of God is not built up by muddle-headedness. It 
matters whether a schoolmaster is a Christian, it does not 
matter much whether he is working under church or govern- 
ment authority; and the same holds good of the rural experts, 
doctors and everyone else. There used to be a characteristic 
missionary who was a bit of everything; but in most parts of 
the world that has now passed, and the eastern countries want 
quite as good doctors and clergy as England, and that inevit- 
ably means specialization; it means differentiation of function; 
there is no disgrace in frankly recognizing this. One cannot 
escape a feeling that the book, The Modern Missionary, would be 
of even greater value than it is if this differentiation of function 
were more frankly admitted. It is difficult, for instance, to pre- 
scribe training which shall be appropriate both for the expert 
on co-operative societies and for the theological lecturer, and it 
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is figures such as these who are the characteristic people in the 
new day of the Church overseas. The suggestions made there are 
bound to be somewhat vague and platitudinous, given this 
confusion. While China, or any other country, wants agricultural 
experts—these are welcomed with open arms and difference of 
race matters nothing—with clergy the situation is not quite the 
same. 

My contention, then, is that in place of ‘missionary 
societies’ we should think (and preferably also speak) of ‘over- 
seas church aid societies’; and that differentiation should be not 
by race (missionaries and Chinese and so forth), but by function 
(doctors, clergy and so on). I gather from a book by the Rev. 
Stephen Neill that there is sometimes distinction by race in the 
episcopal Church in India—he speaks of a committee with so 
many Indian clergy, so many Indian laity, so many missionaries 
(who may apparently be men or women, clergy or schoolmasters 
or anything). So far as I know that is never so in the episcopal 
Church in China, certainly it is the general custom in com- 
mittees and synods that it is function not race which matters. 
There is much talk on the training of ‘missionary’ personnel; 
but at this date it is really hopeless to talk together of those 
going as agricultural experts and those who will spend their 
lives as curates to Chinese clergy. The word ‘missionary’ in- 
evitably suggests leadership and control from New York or 
London; the missionary used to ‘go out’ from America or Europe, 
to a much larger sphere of service than he would have had ‘at 
home’; when he got there, he was almost inevitably a leader and 
he looked to authorities at home to guide him and control his 
work. Nowadays the parson goes to China or elsewhere, very 
often to a smaller sphere than he would have in the West, and 
though rightly he looks to supporters in England he is much 
more concerned with the church authorities in the country 
where he works—that is mere fact, not opinion over which people 
may differ. 

It is no doubt true, as Canon Barry says, that people in 
England are far more Christian than either they themselves or 
the clergy often assume; but the fact remains that only a minority 
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of the population of England are churchgoers. To speak and 
think of ‘the mission field’ can only lull to a false security here, 
where the need for evangelism is realized, at all events by our 
leaders. The western parson in China is now not called to be an 
expert on China, for which a whole life is necessary—the 
Chinese clergy will be the experts on Chinese culture and ethos— 
but above all to be a connecting link with the Church in the 
West and with the historic Christian Church in all lands. He 
should, therefore, not be distinct as a missionary, but, as just 
another parson, be an integral part of the Church in China, 
sharing the troubles and joys of parish and other work, teaching 
by example as well as by precept; he should not transplant 
technique and theology bodily from the West, standing aloof 
from church life in China and not sharing in it, but mediating the 
historic Christian inheritance. He should therefore not bury 
himself overseas, as was formerly rightly done, but remain 
closely in touch with the West; neither should he, probably, 
expect to remain for life in the East, perhaps for ten or fifteen 
years only. When he returns to England, he should have, as 
was suggested above, a great contribution to make in England; 
clergy and church people, overseas and in England, have every- 
thing to gain by coming closely together, and mingling the 
incisiveness and fervour of the Church overseas with the breadth 
and depth and richness of the Church in England. He should 
be a link, at home both in the Church in China and in the 
Church in England, not an outcaste in both places, as is too often 
suggested. 

It is plain that some now do conceive of missionary societies 
as overseas church aid societies, but some do not and are de- 
finitely misled by our prevalent phraseology. Let it, in con- 
clusion, be made clear that the views here set forth show no 
disrespect to the magnificent missionary work done in the past; 
exactly the reverse—it is precisely because the foundations 
have already been not shoddily but well and truly laid that we 
need not at this date relay them, but may proceed, as here 
suggested, to build the walls. 

G. Francis S. Gray 
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THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO INDIAN RELIGION 


ECENT events and tendencies have led to a considerable reorienta- 
tion of our attitude to India, from a general point of view as well as 
religiously; and both pessimism and optimism are manifest. On the one 
hand we have the ‘die-hards,’ who speak of a ‘lost dominion,’ looking 
regretfully to the past when British order could be imposed from above, 
or at least from without, and progress could be secured through paternal 
legislation. A slightly modified attitude is found amongst those who are 
pragmatically indifferent and speak of a fait accompli, and, in respect of 
the politically-conscious and now politically-powerful peoples of India, 
say, on the emergence of obvious and inevitable problems: ‘Let them alone; 
they brought this muddle on themselves’; or perhaps they allow a suspicion 
of negative optimism to escape them in the commonplace: “Things will 
be worse before they are better.’ A faint smile of incredulity is the expression 
with which they greet any report of the comparatively smooth working of 
the new constitution. There are others again who welcome, not merely 
with conventional compliment but with genuine appreciation, the dawning 
of the new day, and look forward to real co-operation, to fraternal and 
not merely paternal legislation, to individual as distinct from official re- 
ciprocity of influence, in the exercise of which they are altogether willing 
to participate. 

These attitudes have their counterpart—not, of course, by any means 
exact—in the religious sphere, and are expressed in differing conceptions 
of the relation of Christianity to the faiths of India. The two principles 
of superposition and co-operation are at work in varying degrees of 
strength, and demand consideration. 

The day of collective superposition is passing, if not already past, and 
we may turn from any semi-political aspect of the matter to the more 
specifically religious relationship, and ask to what extent, if at all, the 
political attitudes hinted at in the first paragraph are reflected in the 
religious sphere. Can we here discover, on the one hand, a still powerfu] 
disposition to superimpose Christianity upon the faiths of India, a dis- 


position which is in part a reactionary recrudescence of the sterner tradi- 
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tion of an earlier age, but which has also acquired fresh strength from 
certain general tendencies in Christian countries and even in their theo- 
logy? Or, on the other hand, may we assert the still more powerful influ- 
ence of a tendency towards co-operation, a disposition to find treasure of 
high religious value hidden in Indian thought, a readiness to learn as well 
as to teach, a humility to which condescension is abhorrent, but which, 
with all its considerateness, will never for a moment allow any compromise 
in respect of the unique character of the Incarnation of Jesus Christ? 
Is there or is there not, in short, a preparatio evangelica? The older mis- 
sionary attitude was, on the whole, uncompromising. For the pioneers it 
was a case of Christianity being true and all other religions false. Calvin 
could speak of the whole world outside Christianity as immersed in ‘an 
immense welter of errors,’ and some of the earlier missionaries were not 
un-Calvinistic in this respect. Menzies, in reference to a time some seventy 
years back, speaks of ‘the agitation of mind awakened by the thought that 
other faiths might be compared to Christianity.’ Consequentially on this 
attitude, the attempt to find elements of value in a non-Christian religion 
would be considered to be an act of doubtful loyalty, and condemnation 
and destruction would be regarded as the only valid methods of clearing 
the ground for the new growth of Christianity. And yet, Jesus Christ 
Himself said that He came not to destroy but to fulfil; and, as the implica- 
tion of this truth was more fully realized, antagonism, denunciation, de- 
struction became gradually more distasteful, even to those whose motive 
was a burning conviction that they were called upon to pluck brands from 
the burning before the doom was fixed for evermore. Christ led the minds 
of men through His spirit of fulfilment; and on lower levels the concept 
of evolution was pressed into service, the categories of ‘good’ and ‘better’ 
and ‘best’ took the place of ‘bad’ and ‘good,’ and ‘wrong’ and ‘right.’ It 
was recognized that Christ came ‘in the fulness of time,’ and that the 
times before His incarnate coming had not been empty. God had never 
left Himself without a witness, and the light that shone in the face of 
Jesus Christ was a fuller manifestation of the ‘light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.’ Not an altogether modern conception, 
this newer view of the relation of Christianity to other religions. Long ago 
Origen could say, in reply to Celsus’ criticism: 


When God sent Jesus to the human race, it was not as though He had just 
awakened from a long sleep. Jesus has at all times been doing good to the human 
race. No noble deed amongst men has ever been done without the Divine Word 
visiting the souls of those who even for a brief space were able to receive its 
operations (Contra Celsum, V1, 78). 


Especially in the opening decades of the twentieth century the task was 
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taken up again by many missionary scholars of trying to discover these 
visitations of the Divine Word, and to a considerable extent attention was 
concentrated on Indian thought. The result was a strengthening of the 
conviction that, not only for a brief space of time, but persistently there 
could be discovered the working of God’s spirit amongst the seers and 
prophets of that land, preparing the way for the revelation of the Christ, 
traceable especially in the negation of the merely material and the intense 
apprehension of the Divine nearness to the souls of men. The gradual 
emergence of a sense of the Divine Unity, the attempts of the philosophers 
to transcend the crude polytheism of the masses, the deeply-rooted and 
almost universal belief in incarnation, the reverence for a moral and 
social order, the attempts to find religious satisfaction in identity with an 
abstract God, and the ever-recurring discontent with mere abstraction and 
the persistent yearning after personal communion, were eagerly noted and 
welcomed as implicit signs of a readiness to welcome the fundamental 
truths of Christianity. Appreciation and valuation, without compromise, 
were the watchwords of this school of thought amongst Christian teachers, 
and such gatherings as ‘parliaments of religions’ were regarded as unique 
opportunities for stating the message of Christianity, it being always 
clearly and emphatically asserted that this did not imply any acceptance 
on the part of Christians of the levelling principle of the equality of all 
religions. If Christ came to fulfil and not to destroy, His fulfilment still 
meant His supremacy and comprehensiveness. 

But recently a chill wind has been blowing again from out the West, 
and threatening a partial blight of the enthusiasm of this theological con- 
siderateness. The advocates of rapprochement, where this is possible, have 
been told either that they are traitors to the Christian religion or that they 
are attempting a futile task. Reconciliation is either reprehensible or im- 
possible. On the one hand, we have to deal with a subjective mood of 
distrust; on the other, with an objective judgment upon facts. 

Those who maintain the first attitude are either very old or very 
young, and the younger are the more vocal. The rigorists amongst them 
have little hesitation in accusing the middle generation of latitudinarian- 
ism. In some cases this judgment arises from genuine conviction and is 
worthy of all respect. But in other cases it is accompanied by an almost 
total ignorance of, and want of interest in, Indian thought, and it is im- 
possible not to feel that the uncompromising attitude is largely a rationaliza- 
tion of the mental lethargy of those who hold it. It is a relief to turn to 
those who, out of a genuine conviction, however mistaken we may con- 
sider it, are attempting to work out and apply to Indian conditions the 
consequences of a type of theology which has considerable vogue at the 
present time. The anti-humanism of this school of religious thinking is 
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widened so as to include the principle that outside Christianity there is 
no religion but only ‘religions.’ 

The absolutist attitude is stated—in general terms and without any 
special reference to comparative religion—in Mr Hendry’s book, God the 
Creator. He claims that the position which he holds is pre-eminently an 
attempt, in Brunner’s words, ‘to take the Biblical notion of God seriously,’ 
and he quotes further, with approval, the same author’s diatribes against 
‘the tradition of amalgamation.’ He goes on to express his conviction that 
philosophic thought (under which he would of course include a consider- 
able portion of Indian religious thought, if it had come specifically under 
his consideration) ‘necessarily leads to a conception of God which is 
radically incompatible with the knowledge of the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ He points out further that 


the essential characteristic of the latter is that it is given by revelation and revela- 
tion disqualifies every attempt to reach the knowledge of God by philosophic 
thought as incompetent and futile. . . . No adjustment or compromise is possible 
between this God [of revelation] and the god of thought, and every attempt at 
such is a breach of the first commandment and of the second (God the Creator, 
P- 7). 


It would seem, indeed, as if the ‘agitation of mind’ spoken of by 
Menzies had reappeared and was now the expression of a definite theo- 
logical position. It is not simply the old vague fear that Christianity may 
be contaminated, or written down in value, by being brought into com- 
parison with other religions, for even the most rigorous modern would 
recognize that any process of development must be estimated according 
to the characteristics of its highest phase and not of its lowest. We have 
here rather an intense antipathy to any consideration of a process of de- 
velopment at all in even the remotest relation to Christianity, a fear lest 
by any attention to the origins of religion in general or to any aspects of 
another religion which might conceivably be regarded as showing a 
tendency in the direction of Christianity, we run the risk of explaining 
Christianity away altogether. It is suggested that if we place Christianity 
within any survey comprehensive enough to include another religion, we 
find ourselves compelled to regard Christ as simply the greatest amongst 
the world’s teachers; we fail utterly, and must fail, to recognize His 
uniqueness and the Godward aspect of His Personality. 

It is surely possible to avoid this danger without, on the other hand, 
incurring the risks which would be consequent upon detaching Christian- 
ity altogether from the religious aspirations of humanity in general. It is 
especially necessary to be on our guard against some of the intolerances 
in which the rigorists frequently involve themselves. A particularly re- 
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prehensible form of intolerance has recently found expression. It has been 
argued that, seeing there are in other religions certain errors which 
Christianity has repudiated, adherents of these religions are really cherish- 
ing a ‘lie within the soul’ which is bound to have disastrous effects on 
character, both individual and social. This does not seem to be quite fair. 
The attribution of a lie is relevant only to conscious deceit, and it may be 
possible for a man, brought up under a different religious tradition from 
our own, to hold quite sincerely what we should call an error. It is only 
when, his eyes being opened to the error, he becomes fully conscious of 
the better which is appealing to his soul, and when he yet, notwithstanding 
this awakening, for non-religious reasons such as personal security and 
social prestige refuses to acknowledge the error—it is only then that he 
can justly be accused of maintaining ‘the lie within the soul.’ (Cf. St John 
IX, 41: ‘Now ye say, We see; therefore your sin remaineth.’) 

But in any case it is hardly the most effective or even the most polite 
method of approach to the adherent of another religion, whom you are 
trying to attract to Christianity, to begin by calling him a liar. Good 
manners are fundamental in religious influence as in every other activity of 
life, and the writer of the First Epistle of Peter evidently felt the truth of 
this long ago when he exhorted us to ‘be pitiful, be courteous.’ If we can, 
further, discover historical or even theological reasons for considerate- 
ness, this is all to the good and may lead those who cherish this subjective 
mood of distrust to reconsider their position. 

We must now turn to the more objective aspect of the matter, namely, 
the judgment upon the facts. Those who advocate the exploration of 
possible avenues of rapprochement, and desire to emphasize resemblances 
rather than differences in the first instance, are met by the contention 
that even if their task is not reprehensible, it is manifestly impossible. 
Such objectors would of course have in consistency to deny all value to 
the work of such writers as the late Dr J. N. Farquhar and others who 
worked on similar lines, and this we think they would hardly be prepared 
to do. But a book which has lately been published, Indian and Western 
Philosophy; might seem at first sight to strengthen their position con- 
siderably. 

Dr Heimann is not herself a Christian. She is a German Jewess 
and is at present lecturer in Sanskrit and Indian philosophy at the 
London School of Oriental Studies. As she is not specifically interested in 
the relation between Christianity and Indian thought, Dr Heimann’s book 
might hardly seem to come within the range of the title of this article, 
but her attempt to free herself from conventional presuppositions makes 
her book an important indirect objective contribution towards a solution 


1 By Betty Heimann, Ph.D. London: Allen & Unwin. 58. 1937. 
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of the problems of relationships. The word ‘attempt’ is used designedly, 
for Dr Heimann, although her book is of decided originality and thought- 
provoking throughout, is by no means free from presuppositions of her 
own, which tend occasionally to become obsessions. She is rather too much 
inclined to stress the importance of philology in interpretation, and to 
forget that while it may throw much light on the original significance of 
a term, it is not of equal importance as determining modern usage. Again, 
Dr Heimann makes an altogether excessive use of the effect upon thought- 
forms of living in an exuberantly fertile tropical environment. This 
effect of environment is of great importance, and the present writer 
has himself urged fuller consideration of it in relation to Indian religious 
thought, but it does not solve quite so many problems as Dr Heimann 
imagines. 

Her book is decidedly unfavourable to those who hope to find in 
Indian thought a Christian preparatio evangelica. Her thesis is that there 
is no possibility of any rapprochement whatsoever; the thought of the 
West (and with the West she associates the Near East and the geographical 
and historical environment of Christianity) is, from the age of the Sophists 
onwards, fundamentally anthropological—‘Man is the measure of all 
things’—whereas the thought of India has been, is and always will be 
cosmical. She sets herself, vigorously and deliberately, to controvert many 
current notions about the development of Indian philosophical and re- 
ligious thought, and discovers, to her own complete conviction, that most 
of the leading western interpreters of India have suffered from an incur- 
able tendency to false analogy. She attacks Schopenhauer and Deussen 
in particular and argues that they have had far more followers than they 
deserve, and that they and those who agree with them have seriously 
misled western students of Indian religion. By reason of this attitude her 
book will be warmly welcomed by those Indian writers who always make 
a point of beginning every criticism of a western study with the assertion 
that it is of course absolutely impossible for a western thinker ever to 
understand Indian philosophy ; but whether such writers will, on further 
reflection on the contents of this book, maintain the warmth of their 
welcome, is another matter. Dr Heimann, however, goes resolutely on 
with her devastating judgment, and we think that even she herself must 
have been slightly startled when she found herself compelled to say, for 
the sake of consistency with her main thesis, that Safkara, with his 
monism and idealism, is of comparatively minor importance. According 
to her there is in India really no tendency towards unity. The effect of 
tropical exuberance renders inevitable, on the other hand, and explains 
fully the fundamental tendency to plurality which expresses itself in 
polytheism. The various gods are the simple and direct emanations of 
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cosmic potencies, and any supposed tendency towards monism and 
monotheism is nothing more than a delusion of the interpreters. 

Dr Heimann here certainly approaches a problem which has caused 
real difficulty in the minds of students of Indian thought: the continual 
contrast and conflict in India between the polytheism of the people and 
the almost abstract monism of philosophical and religious thinkers, But 
Dr Heimann’s solution is simple: it practically amounts to leaving out 
one-half of the contrast altogether. For her the Indian mind is not con- 
cerned with the abstract, is not idealistic; but, rather, on the whole 
materialistic. We must at least, she contends, recognize a fundamental 
dualism and, of the two factors in the dualism, matter and spirit, ‘Matter 
constitutes the foundation of all universal forms, high and low.’ 

In this emphasis upon matter rather than spirit and upon plurality 
to the exclusion of unity, Dr Heimann seems to show a strange disregard 
of the actual and overt development of Indian religious thought as this is 
revealed in the Sacred Books themselves, to say nothing of the interpreta- 
tions given in the great commentaries which, whatever may have been 
the original position, have certainly acquired primary importance in 
current philosophic thought. Does not the spiritualizing of sacrifice and 
its occasional elevation to cosmical significance mean at least a dim appre- 
hension that there is something hidden beyond the open manifestations 
of the material? And does not the whole negative tendency, to whatever 
extent it may differ in its subsequent development from its primitive 
character and in whatever degree it may be positive as well as negative, 
signify a disinclination to make matter fundamental? Our author makes 
light of the unifying tendency involved in the belief in such laws as rta 
and karma by saying that they are ‘unities which can be grasped only 
when they become disintegrated and manifested throughout the infinite 
diversity of cosmic phenomena.’ But the very power of ‘grasping’ these 
laws at any stage is itself a tendency towards unification, and the effort 
would not be made unless there were already, in the mind of the person 
reflecting, some conception of unity and a desire to reach it. Dr Heimann 
is impressed by Max Miiller’s doctrine of kathenotheism (for which she 
coins the happy phrase ‘a time-restricted monism’), but she fails to see 
the significance of the fact that, whether ‘time-restricted’ or not, the 
tendency is at least in the direction of monism. Further, in her most 
excellent treatment of the doctrine of ma@yd she establishes the principle 
that the root idea is the power of ‘measuring’ or the production of empirical 
definiteness; but this very power of measuring is a mental or spiritual 
characteristic. Finally, she herself speaks of the fundamental cosmic 
principle as being ‘matter itself in its chaotic stage of indefinable fulness 
or immeasurable emptiness, together with the original urge towards self- 
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manifestation.’ But a principle which is capable of ‘self-manifestation’ 
must have some intrinsic spiritual characteristics. 

If Dr Heimann, in supplement to her study of the literature, had 
studied the domestic worship of the Hindus at first hand, she would have 
discovered another principle which might have modified her conclusion 
as to the lack of interest in unity. The consummation of initiation into 
fulness of worship in the home is the selection of one particular god as 
the ishta devata (‘desired’ god) of the individual worshipper. The name of 
this god is given by the priest and must never be revealed, but henceforth 
worship is directed principally towards this god. This unmistakably 
signifies a discontent with mere plurality and a craving for unification in 
the actual practice of worship. 

In support of her main contention, Dr Heimann gives us many excellent 
analyses of Indian conceptions, not only of mayd but also of mirvdga and 
the Buddhist doctrine of the Void. In fact her analyses are so original and 
penetrating that she supplies a considerable amount of new evidence for 
the falsity of her conclusions. She by no means convinces us of the essential 
untrustworthiness of Deussen and his followers, but those who think that 
the truth lies in a modification of Deussen’s position in more positively 
idealistic direction will be grateful to her for the support she affords. If 
Sankara and Ramfnuja can be taken as the protagonists of two opposite 
tendencies within Indian idealism, her evidence is almost entirely in 
favour of the latter (to whom, most surprisingly, she gives no considera- 
tion whatsoever). 

About the general character of her conclusion there can be no doubt 
at all. The thought of India and the thought of the West move upon two 
different planes and they can never meet. To a certain extent this is a 
relief, for if the danger of the current idealistic interpretation of Indian 
thought has been that in its impact upon the West it may lead to the 
etherealizing of Christian thought and the diminution of the importance 
of the historical element in Christianity, it may have occurred to those 
who have followed Dr Heimann’s argument that, if her interpretation is 
correct, the danger will be that Indian thought will now be found to give 
support to certain anti-Christian tendencies in the West. Communism and 
the doctrine of self-expression as the law of life might seem to be rein- 
forced by her emphasis upon the non-individual character of Indian 
society and her epitome of Indian ethics as teaching that ‘every dynamic 
expression of life, simply because it is life, is true and good.’ But here 
again, in accordance with her general principles, she resolutely rejects 
any analogies. There is no individuality in Indian life which would make 
self-expression in its western libertarian form possible, and the communist 
is one who, after being conscious of his individuality, sacrifices it or 
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submits to the sacrifice of it, whereas the Indian is never conscious of 
himself as an individual at all, but accepts without question his place in 
society as purt of an original and inevitable cosmic law. 

But what chiefly concerns us in this article is that, according to Dr 
Heimann’s conclusions, it is altogether impossible to discover in Indian 
thought anything whatsoever which may be taken as predisposing the 
people of that land towards the acceptance of Christianity. There is no 
preparation discernible for the coming of the Christ. The search after the 
unity of God, the longing for personal communion with Him, are simply 
illustrations of ‘wishful thinking’ on the part of would-be interpreters of 
Indian thought in favour of Christianity. God has left Himself without a 
witness in that land. Christianity, if it is to come to India, must come 
entirely from the outside, as an imposition of an alien system of thought 
and life. 

It must not be thought that we ascribe to Dr Heimann any antipathy 
to the Christianizing of Indian thought and life. She herself may be 
thoroughly sympathetic towards Christianity, and her conclusions must 
be taken as entirely objective, forced upon her by the results of her in- 
vestigation and altogether unconnected with any subjective bias whatso- 
ever. But, all the same, they are exceedingly discouraging to those who 
have been hoping for the reconciliation of antagonisms and the removal 
of misunderstandings. We cannot, however, think that her interpretations 
of Indian thought are on the whole either adequate or correct. There is 
more significance than she has discovered in the constant expression of 
needs which Christianity has met and can meet—in the general religious 
seriousness of Indian thought, in the age-long detachment from things 
merely material, in the persistent realization of the nearness of God and, 
finally, in that bold synthesis of the individual and the universal soul 
which found expression in the Vedantic formula: tat tvam asi (“That art 
Thou’). 

Nor can we think that the rigoristic thinkers referred to above, who 
take up the position that the search for points of contact is reprehensible, 
although their attitude may be stiffened by the objective presentation of 
the situation given in this book, will welcome such support. It will, of 
course, deepen their sense of the need which has to be met, but perhaps, 
seeing that the need is so urgent, it may also lead them to modify their 
subjective antagonism and consider again whether in such a situation it is 
legitimate to leave unexplored any avenue of approach. Can we really 
continue to hold that attempts to find in Indian thought a receptivity in 
relation to Christianity are unworthy of the latter faith? Are we to be denied 
any natural way of approach towards Indian religion? Georges Bernanos 
seems nearer the truth of things when he says: 
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St Paul simply knew Christianity had let loose a truth in the world that nothing 
would ever stop again, because it was already there right down in the depths of 
human consciousness, and man had instantly seen himself mirrored in it (Diary 
of a Country Priest, p. 59). 


And this generalization and others of the same kind apply to India 
as well as to other parts of the world. 

In quoting the familiar saying: ‘I could not seek Thee, unless Thou 
hadst first found me,’ it is not necessary to lay all the stress on the latter 
clause. Is there nothing also God-given in man’s capacity for seeking? 
Must we confine revelation to that which God gives to man after he has 
begun to search, and ascribe no religious value to the fact that man can 
search, has begun to search and—in India as well as elsewhere—has 
reached something divine by means of his searching? 


Principal Cairns sums up the whole matter excellently and very 
pertinently to our present topic when he asks: 


Can any true and final revelation be recognized as such which does not corro- 
borate something which is there before? Can there be revelation which is not 
corroboration? If we have no glimmerings within us of the knowledge of God, 
how can we recognize His Son in the fulness of His glory? (Riddle of the World, 
P- 155:) 


We are still convinced that there are more than glimmerings of the 
glory of the knowledge of God in Indian thought, and are undeterred in 
the search for them by the rigorisms of theologians or by the seemingly 
adverse conclusions which are reached in the book we have been specially 
considering. 


W. S. UrQuHart 
TORPHINS, ABERDEENSHIRE 
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[° is not often that a reviewer can speak of his readers’ obligation to read 

the matter under consideration. But to say less than that about these 
volumes would be a dereliction of duty, for nothing less than a world- 
wide study by Christians and groups of Christians can be an adequate 
response to the immense oecumenical effort they embody. The seven 
volumes which are under review represent the greater part of the literature 
prepared in connexion with the Conference on Church, Community and 
State. The first contains an account of the conference by J. H. Oldham, 
the reports of the conference sections, together with the resolution in 
regard to the German Evangelical Church, and the report of the Com- 
mittee of Thirty-five, with its proposals to form a World Council of 
Churches to continue both the Lausanne and Stockholm movements. As 
such, it is an oecumenical document of high importance. The next three 
volumes consist of studies of issues fundamental to all the sections of the 
conference, while the last three are composed of papers prepared for the 
special work of three sections.* 

The essays vary in quality. They differ much more in purpose and 
function, in approach and conclusion: but this is inevitable and helpful. 
It is important for the oecumenical movement that differing conditions of 
education, culture and State control in different countries should be made 
known and rightly understood; it is also desirable that common problems 

1 For details of Vol. 1 see Bibliography for January, No. 84. For details of Vols. 2-7 
see Bibliography in this issue, Nos. 260-65. 
* Vol. 5 was received too late for comment. 
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should be stated in terms of the various theologies and philosophies to 
be found in the churches. But while both these labours are necessary 
prolegomena to real oecumenical thinking, they cannot of themselves be 
the starting-point of such thought. Thus the most significant essays in 
this richly illuminative series are not those which start from a given social 
or philosophical situation and proceed to a certain theological understand- 
ing, even though that in itself be interesting: but the most important 
studies are those which begin with the churches’ common Scripture and 
proceed to interpret that in general terms in reference to a specific problem. 

The most conspicuous example of this is the paper by Professor Dodd 
on “The Kingdom of God and History.’ For here is an understanding of 
history given to us by the Scriptures, not as it were lexicographically, nor 
in ‘proof texts,’ but by the understanding of what is involved in the Sacred 
Story as such. In Jesus Christ history finds its fulfilment and the ‘end’ 
of history is already present. So the old eschatological scheme of develop- 
ment in time is out-dated, being replaced by death, judgment and a new 
creation in which God’s purpose is fulfilled. “To say, “Thy Kingdom come,” 
is to pray “‘that in this situation in which we stand the reign of God may be 
made manifest after the pattern of its revelation in Christ (through the 
fellowship of His sufferings and the power of His resurrection).” The 
future, which can bring with it nothing to supersede that revelation of 
the Kingdom of God, is not our concern, nor is it in the future that we 
must seek the perfection of which the temporal order is not capable, but 
in that other world in which the ultimate meaning of history resides, where 
our life is hid with Christ in God.’ 

Contributions throughout these volumes indicate that the really 
decisive and divisive question is that of the status, if any, of natural theology. 
Work such as that of Professor Dodd may here prove of immense value, 
for he shows how the understanding of a commonly accepted Scripture 
requires both the utter uniqueness of the Incarnation and the new meaning 
bestowed upon both past and future by it. Further, it seems plain that 
only from her peculiar possession, the Scriptures, can the Church speak 
her own specific message to the world. 

The volume on The Christian Understanding of Man contains critical 
analyses of the scientific, humanist and Marxist doctrines of man. In 
stating the Christian conception of man, Pierre Maury represents the 
Augustinian and Austin Farrer the Thomist traditions, while Brunner and 
Horton attempt some kind of reconciliation. But while Brunner finds that 
ultimately anthropology is Christology, since man has his existence only 
in God through Christ, Horton would seem to find Christology becoming 
anthropology, since Christ has joined an eternal humanity in God to an 
eternal divinity in man. 
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H. D. Wendland contributes a paper to the volume on The Kingdom of 
God and History which, like Professor Dodd’s, should be fruitful for further 
thought. There is a fairly general agreement here that the historical and 
the supra-historical elements in the Christian faith should be preserved. 
We find difficulty however in Eugene Lyman’s assertion that the Christian 
and the scientific historian deal with the same history in the objective sense 
of that term. The Christian claim is that in ‘objective history’ the Word 
became flesh; but this can never be an object of study to a scientific 
historian as such. Paul Tillich writes an account of his Kairos theories, 
and Christopher Dawson makes the important and interesting addition to 
this study of history that it is not enough for the Catholic to believe in the 
Scriptural Word, and in the Church’s creeds, but that he must also be 
incorporated as a cell into the living organism of the Divine Society. The 
believer’s Lord was an historical person, and the Church is likewise an 
historical society. This is a most important point for the oecumenical 
movement to consider, particularly in view of the emphasis, in this 
and other volumes, upon the reality and necessity of an historic Christian 
community. 

The theological tension is seen to be of tremendous significance for 
practice in the volume on Christian Faith and the Common Life. Here 
Niebuhr and W. Wiesner stand in direct contradiction in the matter of 
Wiesner’s complete denial of the Thomist view of the Lex Natura. Yet 
’ there is considerable agreement as to where issues lie and as to the import- 
ance and relevance of theology. The paper by Martin Dibelius seems to be 
as fruitful a source of further study as that of Professor Dodd. 

The papers that treat of education contain some that depict the form 
of the present crisis in different types of State, and this should help 
educators of different countries to understand one another. As Dr Oldham 
points out in an admirable summing-up, there is almost universal agree- 
ment that the basic problem here is that of freedom, and it is thus of the 
greatest significance that the anonymous contributor should have carried 
the analysis of freedom to its limits, as being simply the freedom of the 
Christian faith and of the Christian conscience. 

The contributors to the volume on The Universal Church and the 
World of Nations are in agreement that the Church can begin her work 
and study here at a tremendous advantage, namely, in consideration of the 
reality of an oecumenical as distinct from a merely international society. 
The oecumene has not to be created, but is now existent. W. Menn con- 
siders the implications of this in a most impressive paper. Agreement is 
almost universal that national sovereignty is a prime cause of war. Views 
are divided as to the action of the Christian in the present time, though 
there is a general consensus of opinion that the first duty of the Church, 
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nationally and internationally, is to be the Church. Canon Raven sets forth 
an impressive statement of the Christian pacifist position, deriving it 
from his understanding of the Incarnation. 

The Oxford conference must needs mean much in the history of the 
oecumenical movement. The Church has not only faced the world squarely 
but has been sensitive to her own faults and failings. That, and the fact 
so impressively recorded by Dr Oldham—that in spite of such important 
theological differences as these volumes exhibit, the members of the 
conference were granted to achieve a real unity in worship—must give 
Christians everywhere cause for much thankfulness and great hope. 

Dr Leiper has collected into one volume a history of the Oxford and 
Edinburgh conferences, summaries of and excerpts from the official reports, 
with his own comments. The book should admirably fulfil its purpose of 
being ‘a popular interpretation.’ 

Joun Mars 

OrtLey, YorxKs 





CHURCH AND STATE IN THE WORLD TO-DAY 


CHURCH AND STATE IN CONTEMPORARY America: A Study of the Problems 
they present and the Principles which should determine their Relation- 
ship. By W1LL1AM ADAMS BROWN in association with a committee of 
American Christians appointed by the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. New York and London: Scribner. $2.75. 12s. 6d. 
1937- 

CHURCH AND STATE IN THE MopERN Wor -p. By H. P. Van Dusen, R. L. 
Ca.noun, J. P. CHAMBERLAIN, H. S. Corrin, S. McR. Cavert. (Rauschen- 
busch Lectures for 1937.) New York and London: Harper. $2.00. 8s. 6d. 
1937- 


Bot these books were prepared before, and with a view to, the 

Oxford Conference on Church, Community and State. It would be 
a mistake, however, to suppose that now the conference is a thing of the 
past their value is less and that there is no special call to read them. On 
the contrary, the conference itself served to emphasize once again how 
much earnest and informed thinking on the part of Christians about the 
matters it took up, and not least about the relations of Church and 
State, is still required if the world task of the Church is to be fulfilled in a 
way that is in the least degree adequate to this age. The conference, as 
has been repeatedly said, was only one event—a highly important event, 
but still only one event—in an oecumenical movement of thought and dis- 
cussion and education which began several years before it and will need 
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to go on for several years, even decades, after it. Both these books, 
especially the first, should be on the list of any who wish not only to clear 
their own minds on the many perplexing problems which centre in the 
relation of Church and State to one another, but also to take some part 
in, though it be more by way of profiting from rather than contributing to, 
the oecumenical movement just referred to. 

This particularly applies to the first volume, which is the more im- 
portant and weighty of the two. It has the advantage of being the work of 
one hand, though it has co-operative thought behind it, and it is wider in 
its scope as it is more thorough-going in its discussion of the problems 
raised. This is hardly the fault of the Rauschenbusch lectures, for a 
collection of five discourses by different people, however carefully pre- 
pared and edited, is bound to be somewhat sketchy. It is good, however, 
to have the right questions asked, even if the answers given have perforce 
to leave much unsaid. The content and relative value of the two books 
would in some ways be better indicated if the titles were interchanged. 
The lectures entitled Church and State in the Modern World, though they 
discuss the topics taken up in general terms, do not altogether break 
free from their American context; indeed, one might almost say that they 
do not altogether break free from one section of the American context, 
for all the authors are of one school of thought (though displaying 
interesting divergences of judgment). But, as Dr Brown’s book brings out, 
there are many schools of thought in America, corresponding with 
differences in ecclesiastical tradition and background, on the subject of 
the relation of the Church to the State. 

Dr Brown’s book, on the other hand, entitled Church and State in 
Contemporary America, just because it wrestles with all the complexities 
of the American scene is forced to go beyond it and to review at some 
length the various views which are held throughout Christendom on the 
subject. Thus we are given thorough and informative chapters on the 
Lutheran attitude and the Roman Catholic attitude, and appendices on 
the theory of Church and State held by the Greek Orthodox churches 
and by Scandinavian Lutheranism; and even the problems of the mission 
field are not left out of account. Thus the book would serve admirably 
as an introduction to the subject over its whole range, whilst not any the 
less fulfilling its primary purpose, which is to shed light on the specifically 
American form of the problem. And this should have the further value 
of interpreting American Christianity to European thought by which it is 
not infrequently grossly misjudged. There is in this connexion a valuable 
concluding chapter on the churches in America and the Church Universal. 
The book is a contribution not only to the discussion of the relation of 
Church to State, but also to the cause of oecumenical understanding. 
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One thing that emerges from both books, especially the lectures, is 
that the rise of the omnicompetent State in these days—and with it the 
intensification of the problem, as old as Christianity itself, of the relation 
of Church and State—is not simply another example of the sin and per- 
versity of man, though these doubtless enter in. The tendency of the 
national group to take over activities which formerly were left to the 
enterprise of smaller groups within it is in part the resultant of forces 
which have come into play simply through the march of time, without 
any clear foresight or intention on the part of anybody as to what was taking 
place. The modern State is forced to take cognizance of more and more 
things, and has to do so not only in its own interests gua State but also in 
the interests of justice to its individual members. At the same time, the 
progress of invention gives it more efficient technical means for achieving 
its ends. Of this education is the obvious example. This quite unavoidable 
trend towards an increasingly complex and inclusive and organized 
common life has obviously come to stay and must be accepted as part of 
that dialectic of history which for the Christian in some measure embodies 
the providence of God. The tremendous challenge to the Christian 
churches inherent in this situation can therefore be regarded as a challenge 
from God Himself; perhaps primarily it is a challenge to the churches to 
recover their own supernatural and supernational unity in face of a world 
which, the more it achieves State-unities, the more falls into inter-State 
conflict and disintegration. The oecumenical movement is assuredly one 
of the signs of the times which our Lord bade His disciples read, and, as 
already said, the close connexion of these volumes with it adds not a little 
to their significance. 


HERBERT H. FARMER 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 





AFTER EMANCIPATION 


Tue ATLANTIC AND EMANCIPATION. By the Hon. H. A. WynpHAM. London: 
Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 1937. 


aps is one of the reports issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs and is a sequel to an earlier 
volume by the same author: The Atlantic and Slavery. In the book before 
us Mr Wyndham continues to trace the development in the relations 
between the European and African races on two sides of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Africans are now in the condition of civil liberty; for the 
writer’s starting-point is the abolition of slavery in the British Empire 
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and the emancipation of the Negro in 1834. The earlier history of South 
Africa is given only because Mr Wyndham did not bring that country 
within the compass of his first study, and apart from a knowledge of the 
past the situation existing to-day under the Union government cannot be 
understood. 

This book does not deal with religion or social organization and 
custom: it confines itself to describing the varieties and development of 
governmental forms and institutions, as they have been introduced by the 
white man, and to showing how they have affected the negro peoples for 
good or ill. It makes no profession therefore to be a complete account of 
the life of Africans and Europeans in contact with one another, isolating 
as it does the political factor; neither is it an exhaustive geographical 
survey. The book consists of four sections: West Africa, where the British 
colonies of Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast and Nigeria are selected for 
treatment along with the French colony of Senegal and its protectorate ; 
the West Indies, with reference to a few only of the British and French 
islands; the United States; and South Africa. Other areas might have been 
brought into view; but those chosen are typical and are sufficient in extent 
and number for the framing of comprehensive conclusions. 

Mr Wyndham institutes an interesting comparison between the French 
and British methods of colonization. On the one hand, France believes 
in centralization. She makes all roads lead to Paris, and would confer on 
the African the status of a citizen in the republic with the franchise and 
power to return a member to the Chamber of Deputies. The native of 
Africa or the West Indies is to be turned into a Frenchman—assimilated, 
so far as may be, in language, gesture, dress and customs to a native of 
France. He is liable to conscription and the battalion in which he serves 
may be transferred to French soil. Mr Wyndham, however, does not refer 
to the political effects of French militarism in the colonies. On the other 
hand, the British have pursued, either instinctively and unconsciously or 
else with increasing awareness of its meaning, a policy of decentralization. 
In colonial areas local legislatures have been established, based on elec- 
torates narrow or wide. In Africa the policy of ‘indirect rule’ has been 
definitely formulated in recent years, and the authority of the chief and 
his council has been revived and given new direction. ‘Native administra- 
tions’ have been built up through which the African is to learn the art of 
government and realize himself. 

Each system has its merits and demerits. In one case, the colonial 
administrator may have had to qualify and severely restrict the equality 
and fraternity of the pure republican doctrine, without giving compensa- 
tion in the development of local government and native culture; in the 
other case, the old tribal organization may have been preserved in such 
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a manner that its evils are artificially prolonged and some of the most 
progressive members of the tribe find no place for themselves within it. 

In the United States’ section of this book the reader may learn how 
the franchise conferred on the Negro at the time of the civil war was made 
of none effect by subsequent legislation in the Southern States and the 
violence of the whites, so that the Negro has a vote which he cannot or 
dare not use. 

Though Mr Wyndham’s chapters are eminently factual, his first 
concern being to relate what has been done and what is, he does not stand 
a cold-blooded observer, unmoved by what he sees. He is not afraid to 
indicate where his sympathies lie and to pass judgment on the trend of 
events. What he says about the Booker Washington school of thought is of 
special value. According to this school, parallel civilizations are to be 
developed in America for black and white. The Negro, for the present, 
must cease to trouble about the suffrage and political power; he should 
bend all his energies to rearing up a great society of his own, complete 
in all grades, even to the highest, alongside of the tremendous white 
civilization which now towers above it. Lateral communications, in the 
shape of social intercourse and equal social exchanges, may be left out in 
this generation. Mr Wyndham doubts whether this can be done without 
the real enfranchisement of the Negro and admitting him to share in 
political authority and control. He thinks that a black community politically 
powerless can never attain a full development, for the white monopoly 
of power will always prevent it. The conclusion he reaches is: 


When negro leaders, while still remaining in the coloured groups, can 
co-operate with the whites in governing the country, then only will the political 
problem be solved; and until it is solved the economic problem will remain a 
cause of ill-feeling. . . . The remedy of negro disfranchisement by guile lowers 
the prestige of all voters and corrupts government. Not thus can democracy 
survive, nor two peoples unite to serve one country. 


The South African section of this book is by far the longest; it occupies 
one-third of the whole. The author notices with concern the steps taken 
by the Union government to remove the coloured and African vote from 
the general electoral roll—a Dutch rather than a British tendency; but at 
the same time he welcomes an increase of genuine interest in the develop- 
ment of the native races within the limits of labour ‘colour bars, ‘reserves’ 
and protectorates. He stresses, however, the damning fact that the 
‘reserves’ are inadequate—‘they are over-populated and over-stocked’; 
and he predicts that unless a fuller provision can be made, the Union 
government will be confronted with an appalling problem of native 


poverty. 
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The story of the political relations of white and black contains many 
sad and perplexing passages. One conclusion which may be drawn without 
racial arrogance from the many instances recorded in the book, ranging 
from the failure of the Freetown corporation to that of the Liberian 
republic (to which Haiti might have been added), is that the ways of the 
two races do not lie apart. The Negro needs for his best purposes and for 
the attainment of a higher civilization the co-operation of the white man. 
He has nowhere succeeded without that. Another conclusion which the 
white man needs even more to bear in mind is that any political institution 
which he sets up for the African must be judged by its inherent capacity 
or incapacity to develop the African, and by the presence or absence in the 
administrator of an active determination to achieve that development. 

Mr Wyndham’s book is of the kind that a statesman or a missionary 
may keep at his side as a work of reference, trustworthy and right-minded. 

E. W. THOMPSON 

Aston TIRROLD, BERKs 





LAW ADMINISTRATION IN NIGERIA 


NATIVE ADMINISTRATION IN NIGERIA. By MARGERY PERHAM. Maps. 

Law AND AUTHORITY IN A NIGERIAN TRIBE. By C. K. Meek, D.Sc. Maps. 

RELIGION AND MEDICINE OF THE GA Peop.e. By M. J. Frep. Map. Each London: 
Oxford University Press. 17s. 6d. 1937. 


M*s PERHAM has produced a great book, which will take its place 

alongside Lord Lugard’s Dual Mandate and Sir Donald Cameron’s 
Principles of Native Administration and their Application, as indispensable 
to the student of local self-government in Africa. 

The information gained by a careful study of existing literature and 
unpublished confidential reports was tested and sifted during a nine 
months’ visit to Nigeria, the value of which is obvious on every page of 
her book. Her clear insight, shrewd questioning, balanced judgment and 
sympathetic appreciation of difficulties give the reader confidence in the 
accuracy of her statements and add authority to such criticisms of the 
administration and the administrator as she feels called upon to make. 

The first quarter of the book deals with the development of native 
administration in northern and southern Nigeria and, with an adequate 
historical background, brings the story to the amalgamation effected by 
Lord Lugard, the first Governor-General of a united Nigeria. Part u 
describes native administration to-day in both northern and southern 
provinces. The working of the system in the Kano Emirate is first seen; the 
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word is used advisedly, for the pen pictures of the city and the village, the 
market and the court, combine to supply a background against which the 
administrative structure stands out clearly. A study of the Emirates in 
general leads to particular problems—the position of Fulani district heads 
in relation to their pagan subjects, differing so completely from them in 
religious, social and political ideas; and the problem of the large pagan 
areas independent of any Muslim influence. The latter problem is one of 
leadership, and the solution can come only by close investigation of tribal 
culture, followed by educational facilities given in ways which recognize 
the slow rate of growth of a people removed from the main arteries of 
traffic and the general life of the country. 

Turning to the south, Miss Perham shows the Yoruba nation as pre- 
senting a fascinating study of a people whose contacts with European 
influence have been gradual enough to prevent disintegration. The strength 
of their own institutions and customs, their confidence, patriotism and 
initiative, aided by a wise and benevolent tolerance on the part of the 
central government, justify the author’s belief in the evidence of the 
development of a sound polity which is providing a lasting foundation for 
progress. 

The south-east—especially the Ibo people—provides a vivid contrast. 
Native courts, relics of the Courts of Equity formed when the country 
was under Foreign Office control, had proved a failure. Warrant chiefs, 
far from representing the people, were regarded as British agents and 
intolerable despots. After the amalgamation an attempt to introduce 
indirect rule began, but began with the creation of a taxation system before 
a satisfactory native authority existed. One result was the Aba riots. 

It was clear that too little was known of the social structure of the Ibo 
people. The anthropologist was called in; and here began the work of 
Dr Meek and those who were associated with him. Dr Meek had already 
had great experience in the northern provinces, and had established a 
high reputation by his work in the pagan areas. Though handicapped by 
lack of knowledge of the difficult Ibo language, and by ill-health which 
caused his retirement in 1932, he put in two years of most useful work. 
The material which he collected was later prepared for publication and 
forms the book under review. 

Dr Meek gives us the results of research into the history and environ- 
ment of the Ibo people, their beliefs, their sacred sanctions and social 
and political structure. Chapters are devoted to the details of the system of 
titles, age-grades and other social institutions which have already found 
their place in the form of self-government now in action. The sub-title 
of the book (A Study on Indirect Rule) reminds us that the enquiry, like 
others instituted by the government, was not merely one of academic 
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interest, but was intended to furnish an appreciation of the position so 
that measures of relief might be set to work immediately. 
In a most valuable concluding chapter indirect rule is defined as 


a system of government by which the controlling power encourages among 
its dependent peoples the fullest possible use of their own dynamic institu- 


tions as instruments of local self-government on lines consistent with modern 
requirements. 


Dr Meek shows that native organizations existed and have since been 
utilized; he faces without fear the task of creating a wider solidarity; he 
shows the part that Christianity and education may play; and decides that 
the vigour and intelligence of the people indicate an ability to adapt and 
enlarge their institutions to ‘grow up into a solid edifice of constructive 
nationalism.’ 

Miss Field is on the staff of Achimota College. She has devoted many 
years to a careful enquiry into the forms of worship and ceremonies of 
everyday life of a small but politically important tribe in the Gold Coast, 
and has been rewarded by a doctorate at London University as a result of 
her thesis. The most important section of her work is that which deals with 
medicine-men and witchcraft. 


H. A. HARMAN 
REIGATE 


THE AFRICAN AND THE LAW 


TANGLED Justice: Some Reasons for a Change of Policy in Africa. By 
C. Curmron Roserts. Edited for the Royal African Society by 
R. Nicholson, C.M.G., and G. St J. Orde Browne, O.B.E. London: 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 1937. 


NYONE who has to deal with the application of western justice to 

the so-called primitive peoples of Africa should read this book, 

written by one who has been closely connected with both the theory 
and the practice of the legal problems of African administration. 

“The object of this book is to present a case for the native inhabitants 
of Africa,’ a task which is long overdue, as far as justice is concerned, but 
which has discouraged many, because of the extreme complexity of the 
present situation. Here is a courageous attempt to face facts as they are, 
and the author deals with one of the most fundamental issues of racial 
contacts and civilization in Africa. 

I am not a lawyer, but I have been a student of native law for many 
years, and during the last five years I have had the sad privilege of 


assisting spiritually over 180 condemned Natives and have had to see 56 
18 
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go to the gallows. This may explain why a simple missionary may have 
something to say on the subject of Clifton Roberts’ book. 

After a short introduction by Dr E. W. Smith and a preface by the 
author, the book outlines the development of Africa, the reaction of the 
African’s mentality to this development and the policy of trusteeship and 
mandates. It then goes into the details of the legal problems, with special 
reference to East African conditions. The author tries to show that a 
new penal system is required, owing to the conceptions of native tribal 
law. He describes carefully the present prison system and deals with the 
question of punishment and prison labour. One chapter is devoted to the 
question of persistent offenders, and a very valuable one to public execu- 
tions and the grave question of capital punishment. A summary of recent 
important events of interest to Africa and the Africans unfortunately does 
not mention such recent developments as the outstanding work of the 
Joint Councils’ movement and the Institute of Race Relations in South 
Africa. A few words of conclusion and a good index complete the volume. 

This being only a review, it is impossible to give a full statement of the 
missionary point of view on such a book. I may be allowed however to 
draw attention to a few important points. 

The emphasis laid on Cecil Rhodes’ policy of ‘equal rights for every 
civilized man south of the Zambezi,’ coupled with the description of 
differential legislation as practised in South Africa, should be stressed, as 
well as the importance of the results of anthropological science. As a 
prominent African once remarked: ‘Justice may be blind, but in Africa 
it is not colour-blind.’ There is little hope for a bright future unless justice 
is conscientiously and indiscriminately applied. 

One would like to insist on the urgent necessity of a change in the 
procedure of the European courts of justice in African cases. ‘We are not 
often allowed to explain the matter in our own way,’ said one African, and 
this sums up one of the most serious grievances of the native peoples 
against our conception of legal procedure. As a chaplain to goo native 
prisoners, I should like also to emphasize Clifton Roberts’ criticism of 
our prison system, where far too little ‘reformative action’ is used and far 
too much ‘retributive punishment.’ But I wish to pay a tribute of gratitude 
to the South African government in that respect, as the responsible 
authorities there are beginning to understand the absolute necessity for 
the prevention of crime through the aid of social agencies, probation and 
prisoners’ aid. 

Concerning capital punishment, I should like to quote a passage 
which can be corroborated by my personal experience: 


The real question is the humanizing influence which the disappearance 
of capital punishment would have on the African races, and the perhaps more 
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important question whether we are justified in exacting the extreme penalty 
in view of our lack of real knowledge of the Native as an individual. That 
which is best in civilization—self-restraint, humanity, an intelligent insight— 
seem to make capital punishment impossible (p. 88). 


But capital punishment is only a part of a system of justice which 
needs serious reforms, and the late Clifton Roberts has ably and wisely 
pointed out the problems of ‘tangled justice’-—tangled because we have 
not yet gone deep enough into the implications of our Christian voca- 
tion; tangled also because we have not yet understood sufficiently that 
in the African soul we can find, as in our own, sometimes deeply buried, 
the image of God. 


HENRI PHILIPPE JUNOD 
PRETORIA 





THE SOUL OF AN AFRICAN 


Biack HAMLET: The Mind of an African Negro. By WutF Sacus. London: 
Geoffrey Bles. 10s, 6d. 1937. 


While engaged in studying Natives at an African mental hospital 
Dr Sachs discovered that the manifestations of insanity are 
identical in Africans and Europeans. This led him on to the enquiry 
whether fundamental principles of the mind in its normal state are also 
the same. He looked for an African who would speak to him freely, as 
if he were thinking aloud, and so enable him to watch the building up of 
free associations and his reactions to them. He found such a man in 
‘John,’ an nganga, i.e. a medicine man, a native of Southern Rhodesia 
who had drifted down into the maelstrom of Johannesburg. The book is 
a record of their intercourse over a period of two and a half years, and a 
remarkable book it is. For the first time, so far as I know, a competent 
psychologist has recorded the workings of an African’s mind. 

At first Dr Sachs’ interest in John was purely professional; he regarded 
him as a case for psychic vivisection; but the sheer human problem pre- 
sented by his subject gripped him and he tells the story in a wonderfully 
sympathetic manner. Readers should not be put off by the statement on 
the wrapper that this is ‘The Mind of an African Negro revealed by 
Psychoanalysis.’ Technicalities are not thrust upon the reader: what he 
will find is an African revealing himself to an observant, understanding 
European who draws him out with amazing patience and tact. Various 
passages show that Dr Sachs had little knowledge of African life when he 
began to study John. He was, for example, surprised by the discovery 
of the commonplace that to the African black symbolizes evil. This really 
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adds to the value of the book. He came to his task with his mind unclogged 
by preconceptions. 

The mind revealed to us is not the relatively simple mind of an 
African living in the old tribal conditions, but the mind of an African 
living in contact with European civilization exhibited—at its worst, shall 
we say?—in a vile Johannesburg slum. There are passages in the book 
which make a white man blush for shame. John was a sensitive creature, 
and the wrongs suffered by his people and shared by himself seared his 
soul. At times he broke out into tirades of passionate indignation—he who 
normally was quiet and submissive. 


You say the white people want to help us. Who will believe it? Who will 
believe the white devils? Tembu was right. The devil is not black; the devil is 
white like all of you. The white people want to suck our blood and throw us 
away. You say they want to help us, but I say they want to get rid of us! Well, 
let them give us back our land, then we will gladly go away, live by ourselves, 
away from you all. We don’t want white devils. 


It is the portrait of a soul in conflict. John was religious by nature. 
His mother and stepfather were Christians; he and his brothers and 
sisters were baptized. He was taught in a Christian school; learnt English 
there. 


He had a warm feeling for the Church . . . he loved Christ, loved the ritual, 
loved singing hymns. 

John loved the statue of Christ. He even referred to Him as the great Healer. 
Was He perhaps, he wondered, the great-great-great-grandfather of all the 
ngangas? He knew that Christ was born in Africa, and wished that he could 
have proved that Christ was a real African, black as all Africans. . 


In spite of the doings of some white people, John was attracted to the 
white man’s life, loved civilization, wanted to be a civilized African. But 
his deepest roots were embedded in the past of his own people. He was 
an mganga, a fine specimen of the African ‘doctor,’ compassionate, kind, 
intuitive: if anyone thinks of the nganga as a ‘witch-doctor,’ a mere 
ignorant self-seeking charlatan, let him read these pages. He believed 
implicitly in the supernatural power that was his; and tried to exercise 
rigid control over his appetites lest the healing power should leave him. 
We sometimes say of the African that his ‘ancestor-worship’ will not 
travel; that the emigrant leaves behind this strongest element of his 
religion. The instance of John proves that it is not always so. The influence 
of his ancestors, especially of his father (also a ‘doctor’), was supreme in his 
life. If, in the stress of his conflicts, he lost his sense of oneness with them, 
he became weak and miserable. The midzimu were very real to him, and 
his happiest days were those when they had come to him in his dreams. 
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‘After these dreams he felt a strange new peace in his heart. He was once 
more in contact with the midzimu. His dead people were his friends 
again.’ He asked Dr Sachs why Christ did not come in dreams like the 
midzimu, to help and advise him. 

The tragedy of this Black Hamlet was that he lived in two distinct 
worlds, sought to obey two codes of morals, two modes of life. His soul 
was never at rest for long; it was the scene of a never-ending conflict 
between two apparent irreconcilables, a conflict which consumed a great 
part of his energy, leaving him flaccid, irresolute, irritable. No one had 
shown him how a real Christianity could give him release by reconciling 
all that he knew to be best in his two worlds. The inner conflict was 
increased by the European attempt to keep him down. 


When the African strives to become Europeanized, he is told to stick to the 
traditions of his fathers; but when he does so, adhering to the barbarous tradi- 
tions and customs of kraal life, he is pointed out as a savage. No one way is 
open to him. He is forced to seek a compromise. Few succeed in achieving it. 


By portraying the mind of one African, Dr Sachs helps us to under- 
stand and sympathize with the many thousands of Africans who in these 
days are exposed to the same trials and are enduring the same conflicts. 


Epwin W. SMITH 
CHESHAM, Bucks 





THE CINEMA FOR AFRICANS 


THE AFRICAN AND THE CINEMA. By L. A. Notcutt and G. C. LatHam. London: 
Edinburgh House Press. 3s. 6d. 1937. 


gf ta. International Missionary Council has done many excellent 

things, but it is doubtful if any one of its enterprises has had more 
importance and significance than the initiation of the Bantu Educational 
Cinema Experiment. A large part of the credit must go to Mr J. Merle 
Davis, whose travels and investigations in Africa convinced him of the 
need for a new and comprehensive method of approach to the education 
and enlightenment of the African. 

Government departments and missionary bodies in this great continent 
are attempting—usually with inadequate resources—to improve the 
health and the husbandry of the African, and to produce or develop a 
culture variously blended from European and African sources. These 
efforts have each had some measure of success. Missionaries are sometimes 
accused of concentrating on the souls and neglecting the bodies and minds 
of indigenous peoples, but the activities, from the beginning, of Living- 
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stonia, Lovedale and other well-known missionary centres in Africa offer 
abundant proof that this criticism is at least not universally justified. 

In spite of all the efforts of governments and missions, however, the 
process of education and equipment appears to be painfully slow. On the 
academic side, progress is being made, but still only a small proportion 
of young Africans are being given the key to the knowledge which lies 
in books in European languages. Training in arts and crafts, in agri- 
culture, medicine, engineering and so forth, is available for only a small 
fraction of the youthful population. 

For most of the older generation of Africans even this partial provision 
is non-existent. And yet we know that millions of our African peoples 
are under-nourished, are unhealthy and are destroying their own sub- 
sistence resources by wrong methods of agriculture; many of them are 
handicapped, economically and otherwise, by their traditional and now 
inappropriate methods of cattle accumulation. How are we to convey 
the necessary knowledge and instruction to bring health and enlightened 
ways of cultivation with the speed and effectiveness and on the scale 
which the need demands? The answer, surely, lies in the cinema. This, 
at any rate, was the vision of Mr Merle Davis, and a generous gift from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, supplemented later by grants 
from the Colonial Development Fund and from the governments of 
Uganda, Tanganyika and Kenya, enabled something of that vision to 
become a reality. 

The two men most responsible for the actual carrying out of the experi- 
ment—Major L. A. Notcutt and Mr G. C. Latham—have now produced a 
moderately-priced volume which gives the story of this gallant enterprise. 
The difficulties associated with pioneering work were not lacking in this 
case, but with great devotion and energy the two chief workers in the 
field carried through an achievement great in itself and doubtless of much 
significance for the future. The story is interestingly told and although 
the films themselves are not available, illustrations from them give meaning 
and understanding to such titles as “The Post Office Savings Bank’; 
‘Hides’; ‘Soil Erosion’; ‘Food and Health’; ‘Healthy Babies’; ‘Peasant 
Holdings’; ‘Hookworm’; ‘Improved Agriculture’; ‘Cattle and Disease.’ 

The films were not all or always serious. The African has a good sense 
of humour and it is possible and pleasant to gain knowledge and to smile 
in the process. Something was planned too in folklore and history, with 
hopes of making the African proud of his own people and giving him a 
respect for the background and traditions of his race. To carry this out 
and to experiment in the use of the film for direct missionary purposes 
will be possible if the work can go on pending a permanent arrangement. 

There was evidently no difficulty in obtaining African actors, many 
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showing quite remarkable talent. The African ladies, however, have not 
yet developed Hollywood ambitions and were somewhat difficult to secure 
for the screen. Time, no doubt, will alter that and there is no question of 
the ability being there. 

What is to be the result of all this? It is so important that the experiment 
should be followed up that it is desirable for many outside missionary 
circles to read this book. East African governments are undoubtedly 
interested and have assisted in the work. They may be willing to carry on 
themselves, in some degree, the health and educational activities of the 
experiment, or to subsidize some other agency to do so. That might 
leave the big problem of entertainment to be solved in isolation, which 
would have some possible disadvantages. Many dangers are obvious with 
an uncontrolled commercial exploitation. In certain parts of Africa, as 
well as among primitive peoples elsewhere, entertainment films of an 
undesirable kind have done much harm. The authors of this book have 
ideas how the whole problem might be tackled and their views should be 
known and discussed. Their proposals are important and will require 
public and official backing if they are to be applied. Apathy and trusting to 
other people to supply the energy will be fatal to the prospects of success. 

Generous tributes are paid in the book to the many individuals and 
organizations who have backed up the courageous lead of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. It is much to be desired that by a co-opera- 
tion of government and voluntary effort some scheme may speedily be 
devised to utilize the moving pictures for the benefit of the African. The 
International Missionary Council has blazed the trail but cannot develop 
the enterprise. The Colonial Office and the British Film Institute, which 
have all along been sympathetic and helpful, seem to be appropriate 
sources of new inspiration. 


T. DRUMMOND SHIELS 
LONDON 





SEX-EDUCATION OF THE AFRICAN 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE SEX-EDUCATION OF THE AFRICAN. Edited by J. W. C. 
DovuGa.t. London: S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. 1937. 


[* some respects this book is, as a whole, not a good book. It is without 

plan; it is full of repetition; the African it refers to is (as usual) the 
African of only a fraction of the continent; and it is not free from—I had 
almost written, ‘nonsense.’ It speaks, for example, of the ‘great gulf 
between tribal conceptions of marriage and the Christian ideal.’ Surely 
it is time we learnt once for all to compare the best with the best, the 
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average with the average, perversions with perversions, law with law, 
ordinary practice with ordinary practice and ideal with ideal. “The 
African,’ we are told, ‘has not a statistical mind.’ Of course he has not; 
but has the Indian? Has the European? ‘All sex ideas and practices in 
Africa are based on clan relationships and clan morality, so that they are 
essentially different from European notions.’ Essentially? And what are 
these European notions? Are there not more European notions than there 
are European nations? 

Nevertheless the book is a valuable, even an important, book. And it is 
in parts most deeply moving. It makes one hope that a beginning has at 
last been made to find for Africa, or part of it, a Christian and spiritual, 
not merely pious and sentimental, doctrine of the family, which shall be 
one day as frank and well-informed and unequivocal as the Roman 
doctrine, and much truer. 

The editor is responsible for the greater—and I suspect the most 
valuable—part of the book. But the papers on ‘Sex among the Maragoli’ 
and ‘Sex in Kikuyu Life’ are of great interest; and there is a moving plea 
in a paper by Mr Hopkins of the Methodist Mission in Kenya Colony 
for a reconsideration of the policy which, in practice, tends to produce 
Christians more like the Pharisees than Our Lord. 

Mr Dougall has something to say and he says it well. In connexion 
with co-education (to which he gives a guarded approval) I could wish 
that he had laid more stress on the enormous advantage both to pupils 
and to the teachers themselves of having a mixed staff—if it is a thoroughly 
good staff; ‘middlings’ of both sexes had much better be kept apart. 

I could wish too that greater care had been taken to discriminate 
between the different meanings of the English word ‘love.’ For instance, 
‘without love sex is immoral’ (p. 39). If ‘love’ here means tender affection, 
willingness to sacrifice and above all loyalty, then the sentence is true, I 
think. But in such a context ‘love’ has come to mean something different 
from that; and with this meaning (as when we talk of ‘falling in love’) the 
sentence would stigmatize as immoral ninety-nine per cent of the marriages 
that have ever been made, whether within or without the Church. 

Of special interest is Mr Dougall’s doubtfulness of the value of ‘the 
biological approach’ in African schools. ‘For Africans this is proceeding 
from the unknown to the known’ (p. 124). There is no agreement, how- 
ever, in West Africa at least, on the extent to which in ‘educated’ families 
reticence, bashfulness and actual ignorance have taken the place of frank- 
ness and openness; for these the biological approach may be necessary. 
Indeed it is astonishing how soon the children of Africa (and not only of 
Africa) have their teeth set on edge by the sour grapes their missionary 
fathers have eaten. 
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I will conclude by quoting a little from Mr Dougall: 


The Christian Church does not seem to have succeeded in persuading the 
African that it really honours and respects the sex impulse. . . . 

Nothing will succeed if the child has caught the wrong associations of sex 
when it was still in the infant stage. . . . 

What we have to teach children is what they want to know and not what we 
think is good for them. 


(That one sentence alone would justify the publication of the book.) 


The best way to deal with the sex-processes is to treat them casually as a 
part of hygiene... . 

The relationship of parents and children is considerably influenced by [the 
parents’ ability] to deal themselves with the question of sex teaching. . . . 

It does not matter so much what you teach if you are teaching a sane and 
reverent attitude to sex. 


There is a useful bibliography. 


C. K. WrLirams 
ACHIMOTA COLLEGE, Accra, GOLD Coast 





THE CONGO 


Conco: Past AND PRESENT. By ALFRED R. STONELAKE. (World Dominion 
Survey Series.) Illustrated. Map. London and New York: World 
Dominion Press. 3s. 6d. and 75 cents. 5s. and $1.25. 1937. 


W® have been wanting for a long time a general survey and a short 

but complete history of evangelical missionary work in the Belgian 
Congo. Statistics have been few and incomplete and it was not easy to get 
accurate information about the work of so many missionary societies with 
their centres in Great Britain, America, Scandinavia and Belgium. The 
fine book produced by that experienced veteran of the Congo mission is 
thus answering a real need. With the help of the secretary of the Congo 
Protestant Council and of leaders of the various missions, Mr Stonelake 
has been able to give a great deal of accurate information. 

Compared with the small beginnings, sixty years ago, and taking into 
account the great difficulties of climate, unexplored territories and wild 
population, the results achieved in such a short time are among the 
miracles of modern evangelism. 

The statistics given at the end are the most complete and detailed yet 
published on Protestant work in the Congo. It is a pity that 35 main 
stations out of the total of 212 sent no returns; most of these are fairly 
new stations without yet much result to report. At any rate the totals 
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given are rather below than above the facts: 44 societies, 212 stations, 808 
missionaries, about 15,000 native workers, about 250,000 church members, 
150,000 enquirers, 310,000 day-scholars, 150,000 Sunday-school scholars. 
It means that at least one million Congolese—nearly one-tenth of the whole 
native population—are under the direct influence of evangelical missions. 

The map is clear and gives a general view of the missionary occupation 
of the Congo. It shows that practically all the regions of the colony are 
either evangelized or in the possible sphere of influence of some Protestant 
mission. It is a blessing that in the Congo there is no overlapping but a 
perfect co-operation between the missions. One may say that the Congo 
field is nearly ‘fully occupied.’ What is now needed is the reinforcement of 
the existing societies with a larger and more adequate personnel, often 
better equipment and a more efficient system of education, rather than the 
multiplication of societies and denominations. 

The creation of the one Eglise du Christ au Congo is a great step forward. 
Especially in the face of a strongly organized and greatly increased Roman 
Catholic effort, Protestants must not be weakened by their denomi- 
national divisions and their inborn individualism. They have made 
striking progress in the last few years in the way of co-operation and wise 
organization. This book makes clear the blessed activity of the Conseil 
Protestant du Congo, with its regular missionary conferences, the review, 
Congo Mission News and the recent nomination of an educational adviser 
for the schools of all the missions. 

Medical work is one of the most striking achievements of the Pro- 
testant Congo missions. It has been much improved both in extent and in 
quality. We take a justified pride in it and point it out as an easily perceived 
proof of the utility of evangelical missions. We ought to develop the same 
efficiency in our educational work. Great things have certainly been done 
in matters of education, but our activity is often lacking in co-ordination 
and adaptation to official programmes. 

Perhaps the most useful part of this book is the chapter on the native 
church. It shows not only the wonderful success of evangelization, but 
also the backslidings, with their causes and the remedies applied. Details 
about the development of self-support on many of the mission fields are 
most encouraging and prove that the Gospel has been so grasped by many 
Congolese that they are willing to make sacrifices for it and to devote 
much time and energy to its propagation among their neighbours. There 
lies the real originality and the greatest hope of the Protestant Church in 
Congoland. 

HENRI ANET 
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EDUCATION IN INDIA 


REPORT ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN INDIA. By A. Assott and S. H. Woop. 
Delhi: Government Press. Re 1.4. Obtainable London: High Commis- 
sioner for India’s Office. 2s. 1937. 

Better ViLLace Scuoois: A Programme of Action for India. By Mason 
Oxcorrt. Illustrated. Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. Publishing House. Rs 3. 1937. 


A NOTABLE development in recent years in India has been the 
increasing attention paid to education as well as the increasing 
desire to remedy defects now only too obvious. The two publications 
under review confirm this contention. 


In its first meeting held at Delhi in December 1935, the Central 
Advisory Board of Education were of opinion that 


a radical re-adjustment of the present system of education in schools should 
be made in such a way as not only to prepare pupils for professional and uni- 
versity courses, but also to enable them, at the completion of appropriate 


stages, to be diverted to occupations or to separate vocational institutions. 


The Board also recommended that expert advice would be of value, 
especially in the planning of vocational training. Hence the visit of Mr 
S. H. Wood and Mr A. Abbott to India and the publication of this valuable 
report. 

Though they ‘regarded reform of the content of general education as 
being even more important than a reorganization of the framework of the 
educational system,’ these two eminent educationists ‘whole-heartedly 
commended the general lay-out of the proposed reconstruction’; and it 
was on the basis of a shortened secondary course that Mr Abbott developed 
his theme of junior technical schools. His main contentions would appear 
to be that vocational education is not on a lower plane than other forms 
of education; that a country cannot maintain and develop its trade and 
industry through the efforts of second-rate men; that a sufficient and 
suitable measure of general education is an essential preliminary to voca- 
tional training; and that the scope of the junior technical school should be 
of a general, though practical, nature. He also suggested that, at any rate 
during the initial stages, vocational institutions should be maintained by 
government and not by voluntary organizations in receipt of grants-in-aid. 
Will Indian governments act on this recommendation, or will they con- 
tinue to take refuge in the excuse of insufficiency of funds, regardless of 
the large sums now squandered on the present wasteful system? 

Mr Wood’s preface provides stimulating reading, and his condemna- 
tion of the use of the English medium and his insistence on the vital 
necessity of employing women teachers in the infant classes are of par- 
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ticular importance. It is open to question, however, whether ‘the reform 
of the content of general education’ would attain substantial success 
within the existing framework of the educational system. Mr Wood 
appears to have put the cart before the horse: the framework should first 
be re-adjusted to improvement. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the report, from the point of view 
of the Indian Church, is Mr Wood’s warm appreciation of vernacular 
middle schools: 


Some of the best schools we have seen in India are those which, eschewing 
the teaching of English, base their instruction and their activities on the environ- 
ment of the children and on the natural and social phenomena with which they 
are familiar. 


This excerpt provides an appropriate preface to Dr Mason Olcott’s 
wholly admirable book.’ But the awkward thought again arises whether 
Dr Olcott’s proposals for the betterment of teaching in primary schools 
are likely to be successful in the numberless little schools where a teacher 
has to cater single-handed for a number of school classes. He has therefore 
been well advised to bring into prominence the urgent necessity for a 
drastic centralization of schools. 

Christian missions have an honourable record in the sphere of rural 
education. The Fraser Commission, and later Miss Van Doren, and now 
Dr Olcott, have all pointed the way to progress; and practical effect has 
been applied to precept in many schools, notably at Moga in the Panjab. 
But the rapid extension of Christianity, especially in the mass-movement 
areas, has further increased the obligations and opportunities of the 
Church. Pastors and teachers, in ever-increasing numbers, will be required 
to provide for the needs of the Christian flock; and these should be of 
and from the village, in active sympathy with their congregations, often 
illiterate and in need of constant guidance. Rural education should there- 
fore be adjusted to these expanding needs. Not only are more and better 
vernacular middle schools required but, over and above them, there should 
be ample facilities for pupils to continue their education in a rural environ- 
ment and imparted in their own tongue. 

Our only criticism of Dr Olcott’s book is that its scope might have been 
enlarged by an examination of this additional requirement. After all, even 
the primary schools need teachers with an enlarged horizon as well as with 
a sympathetic attitude towards rural progress; and, above all, rural reform 
needs rural leadership. 


GEORGE ANDERSON 
HARTFIELD, SUSSEX 


1 This is a new and entirely rewritten edition of Village Schools in India (1925). 
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BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


From BuppHa To THE Crist. By Taiser Micnimata. Translated by P. A. 
Smitu. Tokyo: Church Publishing Society. Obtainable London: S.P.C.K. 
38. 6d. 1937. 

Die BotscHaFt pes BupDHA vom LoTos pes GUTEN GeseTzes. Von GONTHER 
SCHULEMANN. Freiburg: Herder. M. 4.60 und M. 5.80. 1937. 


dA subtitle of the first book is: “The history of a spiritual pilgrimage,’ 

and it is the narration of one who, many years after his conversion, 
sat down to reconstruct step by step the long road of spiritual suffering 
which led him from Buddhism to a living faith in Christ. 

The sincerity, strength of character and strong faith of the author 
demand not only respect but sympathy. Here is a man, brought up from 
early childhood in a Buddhist temple to become a priest, who meets 
with much greater difficulties, spiritual as well as material, than an ordinary 
layman on his way to Christ. When a small boy, he had the vision of ‘a 
female form standing by his pillow’ and telling him to be filial to his 
parents and earnest in his religious life. As a young man, in a moment of 
utter despair, he heard a voice saving him from suicide and reminding 
him of his vision. When in later years he entered the home of a Christian 
missionary and saw a picture of the Virgin Mary he was struck by its 
resemblance to the figure of his vision, and asked himself if the Virgin 
Mary had really appeared to him in his boyhood’s dream. 

As regards the real issues in Japanese Buddhism, the author succeeds 
in pointing out its main inherent weakness: the inconsistency between 
Buddhist philosophy of a pantheistic or even atheistic nature (Buddhism 
in its original and genuine form is this kind of philosophy and not a 
religion) and the Buddhist religion with its official cult, its personal 
devotion to Buddha as a divine being and to Amida, and to the numerous 
boddhisatvas and even goddesses of different religious origin. He states 
over and over again that the majority of Buddhist priests in Japan do not 
believe in most, if in anything, of what they preach or perform when 
conducting the various rites, and that they do all this as a ‘convenient 
device,’ partly to keep up the faith of the common people but mainly 
because they fear to lose contributions. 

He rightly points out the second main weakness of Buddhism as being 
its lack of ethical impetus. In this regard conditions were obviously bad 
at the time when the author became a Christian, some thirty years ago, 
but the problem is primarily whether Buddhism in its doctrine does 
provide a sufficient basis for ethics, or whether it is in its very essence 
entirely acosmistic and fatalistic. As far as actual conditions are concerned, 
there can be no doubt that Buddhism in Japan has made efforts during 
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recent decades to realize charitable works, and it would have been 
interesting if the author had met with such efforts, examined them and 
informed us about their success or failure. 

The book is not without value as a source of information on conditions 
in the Buddhist priesthood of Japan some thirty years ago, and as a 
reasoned comparison of Buddhism with Christianity, based on personal 
experience. Its great weakness consists in black-and-white drawing. It is 
not the task of Christians to defend Buddhism, but it is the task of a 
missionary—and the author is one among his own people—not to offend 
but to combine a loving understanding with courage to say the truth. 

The reviewer finds himself in strong disagreement with Bishop 
Samuel Heaslett, who writes in a foreword: ‘The writer approaches the 
difficult subject of the relationships of two great world religions in the 
right spirit.’ 

The second book is not of a polemic character but will probably 
arouse a good deal of polemics. It will be welcomed by those who believe 
that a synthesis of Christianity with eastern philosophy and religious 
conceptions is not only possible but desirable and necessary, while it will 
be opposed by all who regard such synthesis as being identical with 
syncretism. In making the attempt to prepare the way for such synthesis, 
the author (who is a Catholic) follows the tradition of his Church which, in 
the West, worked out a Christian philosophy offering a synthesis with 
Platonism and Aristotelianism (Plato—Augustine, Aristotle—Thomas 
Aquinas, Virgil—Dante). Similarly the author sees in Mahayana Buddhism, 
particularly in the teaching of the Saddharma-Pundarika-Sutra (the Sutra 
of the Lotos of the Good Law) and in the speculations of the Chinese, 
Japanese and Tibetan schools deriving from this Sutra, a preparation for 
faith in the Christian revelation. 

Herr Schulemann believes that there is no essential contradiction 
between Hinayana Buddhism and Mahayana Buddhism. Though his 
book attempts to give a presentation of Buddhism as a whole, the main 
emphasis is put on a description of Mahayana Buddhism, in regard to 
which a central place is given to the above-mentioned Sutra where the 
essence of Buddhism, in the author’s opinion, is to be found. The reviewer, 
not being an expert on Buddhism, has no means of evaluating the author’s 
interpretation of that Sutra, the teaching of which is given in a highly 
symbolic form. It seems however that, due to this peculiar form, the 
teaching is vague enough to lend itself to different interpretations. The 
author’s endeavour to be objective is at least impressive. From the point 
of view of a synthesis with the Christian revelation, which is what prin- 
cipally interests the Christian missionary, the question is not primarily 
whether this interpretation is the only possible one, but whether it is 
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compatible with Christian faith. Here again the author is careful not to 
allow himself to be misled by surface appearances, and he does not 
attempt to give that synthesis but merely to hint the essential lines on 
which the synthesis is to be sought. 


Otto IsERLAND 
FRIBOURG 





CHINA IN STRESS 


THE INVASION OF CHINA BY THE WESTERN WoRLD. By E. R. Hucues. London: 
A. & C. Black. 15s. 1937. 
CHINA FACES THE STORM. By RONALD Rees. London: Edinburgh House Press. 


28. 1937. 
CHINA THROUGH A COLLEGE WINDOow. By W. G. SeweLt. London: Edinburgh 
House Press. 2s. 6d. 1937. 


R HUGHES’ able and interesting volume opens with a framework 
of history, describing the chief incidents in the strange story of 
China’s contacts with the West. The chapters that follow are unequal in 
uality. 
: The survey of the missionary influence is healthily provocative but 
not always convincing. The evangelical revival offered men the stupendous 
love of God as well as deliverance from hell. The three answers to the 
question, ‘How the missionaries succeeded in getting any converts at 
all,’ hardly do justice to the heart of the Christian appeal or to the sur- 
prising response in China. Is the more personal side of Christianity ‘a 
religious hobby to keep the mind comfortably occupied’? The account 
of Chang Po-Lin’s conversion suggests a deeper answer. 

The chapter on the influence of western political thought does welcome 
justice to Liang Ch’i Ch’ao, as well as to K’ang Yu-Wei. There is a use- 
ful summary of Sun Yat-sen’s San Min Chu I. However, this is the 
least satisfying chapter of the book. The subject is of first-class import- 
ance and of absorbing interest. An examination of the comparative 
influence on China of the United States, Germany, Russia and France 
would reflect in fascinating style the conflict of political ideals in Europe 
and America. Fascism has sturdy partisans in China; communism brought 
benefit as well as injury to the Chinese body politic; France and the 
United States have made their contribution. We should like to see these 
various influences brought out, examined and assessed. 

The study of the destruction of the old education describes the 
developing views on education from the old-style classical studies to the 
League of Nations’ Commission of 1932 and its emphasis on the educative 
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value of China’s own national literature. The writer’s comments are 
valuable and stimulating. 

After a chapter on western science and medicine, there follow excellent 
chapters on the new literature and on China to-day. It is good to see tri- 
bute paid to Ch’en Tu-Hsiu and Ch’ien Hsuan-Tung and to Lu Hsun and 
other famous contemporaries. The writer talks of a feeling found in all 
sorts of circles that ‘the integrating power of religion is a requisite for the 
life of the country.’ Mr Hughes achieves the aim of the authors of this 
series, ‘to produce readable narratives that are neither pedantic nor 
journalistic.’ But is it satisfactory that a popular, non-technical volume of 
moderate length (some 90,000 words) be issued in bulky and pretentious 
format and sold for 15s.? 

Mr Rees’ book looks modest beside its predecessor, but it causes no 
surprise to find that it contains quite half as much material. It is a timely, 
valuable picture of the Chinese Church as a whole, as it faces the storm of 
war at its own doors. It is one of the last authoritative documents of the 
‘pre-war Church in China’ by a secretary of the National Christian Council 
who, happily, does not merely sit in state in Shanghai, but travels like 
apostolic leaders of old throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. 

The book is written from the synoptic, Shanghai angle, and is thus 
a picture of the wood rather than the trees. There is an excellent review 
of the changing, developing life of the nation, followed by sketches of 
prominent leaders influenced by Christianity, and an impressive series of 
instances where Christians rendered effective service in the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, national child welfare, the New Life movement, rick- 
sha reform, mass education, rural reconstruction and the advancement 
of women. The Church is evidently giving an excellent account of itself 
in many areas of social life. 

Mr Rees attempts a critical study of the growth and organization of 
the Church and provides suggestive reading for those who guide its policy. 
The book is somewhat fragmentary and disjointed and lacks material 
about the regular growth of the normal, wholesome church life through- 
out the land, but it is packed with interesting information. 

China through a College Window is a joy to read. Wise in the skill of 
the true teacher, Mr Sewell uses concrete situations to portray the life 
and character of his many Chinese friends. He looks through his college 
window with understanding, honesty and humour. His imagination gives 
him insight into the art of living. He sees conflicting traditions jostle each 
other and finds his way to a wider unity. No one who reads the chapter 
on the new womanhood could doubt the value of women’s education. 

We visit Wheelbarrow Lane and study China at first-hand. There is a 
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moving chapter on the soul of China: a young Chinese is heard to say, 
‘Perhaps, like Jesus, we of our generation shall in our pain discover 
something deeper than happiness and joy. When we have finished, China 
will be both strong and free.’ 
S. H. Dixon 
LONDON 





CHINESE LAW 


Le Droit Curnois: Conception et évolution, institutions législatives et judici- 
aires, science et enseignement. Par JEAN Escarra. Peiping: Henri Vetch. 
$18.00. Paris: Librarie du Recueil Sirey. Frs 95. 1936. 


_— is no better means of understanding a people than by study- 

ing their legal system. Those who are engaged in missionary work 
or in guiding the young churches in China will alike find here all questions 
pertaining to Chinese law fully dealt with, by one who was for many years. 
legal adviser to the Chinese government. 

The first part develops the essential characteristics and spirit of the 
Chinese legal system. The main body of the book comprises three more 
parts: first, a study of legislative institutions, which is the part treated 
most fully; then, after an historical survey and important observations on 
the part played by custom, a study of the principal institutions now in 
force, followed by another of the judicial organization; finally, information 
about education in the law and the progress of scientific research. A brief 
and luminous conclusion, as Part 5, closes the work. 

To turn to certain specific points of the book, M. Escarra shows that 
the Chinese legal system embodies ancient ideas which are characteristic 
of the fundamental attitude of the Chinese to the harmony of the universe, 
which also embraces the moral and social world of mankind. Law is a 
model, an ideal, not an imperative order; its main purpose is to ensure 
good social order. Although the school of jurists exercised a happy in- 
fluence on the technique of codification, the ancient spirit of China 
quickly regained the advantage through Confucianism, in which every- 
thing rests on conceptions of order, hierarchy, efficiency. 

The Chinese legal system has not so complex a technique as that of 
the West. It has used an elementary form of logic, based for the most 
part on analogy, even in penal matters. The penal law is a moralizing 
influence. Private rights are considered a minor matter; general and 
collective rights are the main thing. In practice, recent enactments have 
often given place to Confucian custom or even to local customs. 

Passing to the study of legislative institutions in Part 2, one must 
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go back to the fifth and sixth centuries before Christ to find the basis of 
all the great dynastic codifications. Then came the influence of the jurists, 
of social laws, of Buddhism; then the great codes emerged and finally 
one comes down to the modern period (since 1900). M. Escarra under- 
lines the fact that China, apart from a small modernized élite, is still 
too little developed to practise law inspired by democracy—as, for example, 
in the sphere of family life. 

Part 3 shows that what has been reached has not been slavishly copied 
from the heavy judicial machines of the West. Jurisprudence has always 
held a large place in China, and the author gives an interesting historical 
sketch of it here. In Part 4 M. Escarra notes the danger of allowing the 
development of a number of free law schools, not up to standard and 
little controlled, which turn out pretentious and only semi-competent 
students. Official education in law, too, is not always free from grave faults. 
It is often superficial, abstract and out of touch with the past. The con- 
clusion gives a résumé of what has been written and offers a number of 
practical suggestions for improving Chinese juridical institutions. 

The author is persuaded that Confucian humanism and idealism are 
not out of date. But it is necessary to infuse a new spirit into them, taking 
into consideration the different elements of Confucian, legal and Kuo 
Min Tang mysticism. This would permit an integration of the viable 
elements of each, and ensure to the juridical policy of the Chinese govern- 
ment its maximum efficiency, by combining as nearly as possible the two 
conceptions of tradition and of progress. 

G. Bois 

DaLaT, ANNAM 





THE JUDO-CHRISTIAN CONTROVERSY 


JipiscH-CHRISTLICHES RELIGIONSGESPRACH IN 19 JAHRHUNDERTEN. Von Hans 
Joacuim Scuoeps. Berlin: Vortrupp Verlag. M. 3.90. 1937. 


D® SCHOEPS, a young Jewish theologian, is an orthodox Jew with 

a liberal heart. Whilst a student he was much impressed by modern 
Protestant theology, and all his writings bear the mark of his study of 
Christian theology. Such a book as this was therefore to be expected. The 
question of what is (and has been) Jewish religion necessarily leads to the 
other vital question: what is the ‘legal’ Jewish answer to the claim of 
Christianity? Dr Schoeps gives an exposition of the answers which have 
been given through nineteen centuries, from the Jewish standpoint, This 
essay, at least in some respects, may be regarded as a Jewish counterpart 
to the recent work of Canon Lukyn Williams, Adversus Fudaos, of which 
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however Dr Schoeps was ignorant. But the main value of the book does 
not lie so much in the historical survey, interesting as the Jewish account 
is, as in its conclusions regarding the present relationship of Judaism 
and Christianity. 

Hitherto the great controversies between the two religions have 
merely disputed dogmatisms alleged to have been dictated to the ‘weak 
Synagogue’ by the ‘powerful Church.’ A real debate between the two, 
however, would have to set out from a mutual acknowledgment of their 
respective religious foundations, so that they would be on an equal 
footing. Dr Schoeps, indeed, does go so far as to acknowledge the New 
Covenant within the full meaning of the New Testament as an inscrut- 
able divine mystery—but outside Judaism. But with what right, we ask, 
does he restrict the claim of the Gospel to be the message for the whole 
world, the Jews included? Does this not contradict his own maxim that 
the mysteries of both, Judaism and Christianity, cannot be perceived 
except from within? The Christian Church can never accept the restric- 
tion of its missions to Gentiles alone. Dr Schoeps denies the claim of 
Christianity towards Judaism by the statement that Judaism does not 
need redemption because the Jews are already a people chosen by God: 
Israel need not take the indirect way through faith, because Abraham was 
obedient to God and because God revealed Himself on Mount Sinai to 
the chosen seed of Abraham. There cannot be another revelation since 
He is and remains the One and the Same. The incarnation is therefore 
called a ‘cruel blasphemy.’ 

From the author’s Jewish point of view it is not at all obvious from 
what logical reason and to what practical end Judaism and Christianity 
should enter into a religious debate. We mentioned above his attitude 
towards traditional Jewish belief (both orthodox and liberal). The root of 
his wish to stimulate Judeo-Christian debate lies here. In a former essay 
he raised the question whether the Jews have been on the wrong road 
ever since the days of Ezra. He says: ‘No.’ But we Christians have 
knowledge of another road for Israel, and are sure that it is the only 
true way. 

Israel needs a new and better understanding of its Holy Scriptures: 
the Torah as well as the Prophets. Then it will learn that the Bible of 
the Old Testament is not the story of the Covenant, but the story of 
its violation. Debates between Judaism and Christianity will not be fruit- 
ful until Israel realizes that the central question of the Old Testament: 
What will become of Israel?’ was not fully answered by God in the Old 
‘Testament. 


Hans KosMALA 
VIENNA 
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GERMAN MISSION YEARBOOKS 


LUTHERISCHES MISSIONSJAHRBUCH FUR DAS JAHR 1938. Herausgegeben im 
Auftrage der Missionskonferenz in Sachsen durch W. Gerber. Leipzig: 
Wallmann. M. 2.80. 1938. 

Dre DeutscHE EVANGELISCHE HEIDENMISSION: Jahrbuch 1938 der vereinigten 
deutschen Missionskonferenzen. Herausgegeben von WALTER FREYTAG. 
Hamburg: Deutsche Evangelische Missionshilfe. RM 1. 1938. 


oe Lutheran annual has now reached its fifty-first volume and the 

latest number contains many items of interest. They include a 
survey of the work of the German evangelical missions and of the Lutheran 
missions of Scandinavia in 1936-37, a chart showing statistics of the 
thirty-one leading German societies, a bibliography (running to over 
fifteen pages) of German publications relating to missions in the same 
period, information regarding the Saxony missionary conference and some 
missionary addresses. Of these two concern the political and religious 
situation in India to-day. 

A chapter of some interest is that in which a paper by a Tamil pastor, 
a keen nationalist, is mediated to readers through the editorship of Dr 
Ihmels. The yearbook also contains a convincing plea for the greater 

use of Indian art by the Indian Church. 

The yearbook edited by Dr Freytag has also appeared for many 
years. As far as statistics and survey are concerned it covers much the same 
ground as Herr Gerber’s, but it also contains a number of articles of 
interest and value, including one by the editor on the nature of an auto- 
nomous church in the mission field and another by Professor Martin 
Schlunk surveying the work of evangelical missions during the last 
fifty years. 

Some of the papers were addresses delivered at the missionary 
conference at Herrnhut last October. Theological education in the 
Netherlands East Indies, new developments in missionary work in inland 
New Guinea, the place of women’s work in building up the Church, the 
situation of German missions in South Africa, East Africa and China are 
also among the subjects on which useful and informative articles are 
written. 

The two yearbooks taken together give an admirable picture of the 
scope and depth of German evangelical missions to-day—and of their 
great worth. 


M. M. UNDERHILL 
LONDON 
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CHANGE IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


THE Process OF CHANGE IN THE OTTOMAN Empire. By Witaur W. Waite. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. $3.50. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 16s. 1937. 


T= book is a significant contribution to the rapidly growing litera- 

ture on the process of change in the life and relations of ‘political 
entities,’ with special reference to the causes of change and the ‘acceptance 
of the post-war institutions for the (peaceful) settlement of international 
disputes’ (p. 5). 

The late Ottoman Empire is used as a laboratory for the study of 
dynamic changes in international law. In this area an almost unbroken 
train of war and illegality up to the world war has been followed by the 
application of certain procedures ‘which conceivably make it possible to 
arrive at changes in status by legal steps and in a peaceable manner’ 
(p. 279). The book offers little or no original research in Ottoman history. 
Standard authorities are relied upon for the facts. The author’s specific 
contribution lies in the field of international law. 

A systematic plan is followed in the study of the Ottoman Empire. 
First, an excellent summary of the history of Turkey before 1774. Toward 
the close of the book there is a fascinating review of the history of Turkey 
since 1774. The Ottoman Empire spread across three continents—Europe, 
Asia, Africa. Early in the seventeenth century disintegration set in. 

A chapter each is devoted to a single country in the three great areas: 
in Europe, Greece; in Africa, Egypt; in Asia, Iraq; followed in each case 
by a chapter treating summarily the remaining countries in each area. 

One gets the impression of a cold, objective treatment of a complex 
and controversial subject. But the author, as an expert in international 
law, leaves his readers in no doubt as to his conclusions from this case- 
study in the process of international change: so-called civilized nations 
have little right 


to refer to themselves as ‘completely civilized’ until such a time as they are able 
to provide for the problem of essential international change without resort to 
the barbarities of modern war (p. 279). 


The book is exceedingly well documented and contains a fine biblio- 
graphy—in which, however, I miss a noteworthy recent book entitled 
Ottoman Statecraft, by Walter J. Wright, Jr., published by Princeton 
University. 

F, F, GoopsELi 

BosTON 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms: With Sanskrit and Englisk 
and a Sanskrit-Pali Index. By W. E. Soothill and Lewis 
Hodous. (London: Kegan Paul. 4 guineas. 1937). This volume is more than 
a dictionary; it is a compendium of Chinese Mahayana terms, and will 
be of great assistance to students of Buddhism. Without an adequate 
dictionary the study of Far Eastern Buddhist texts is exceedingly difficult. 
Dr Soothill must have spent many years of his life in the preparation of 
this monumental work. He had Dr Lewis Hodous, Professor of the Philo- 
sophy of Religion in Hartford Seminary, as his colleague and collaborator 
during the latter years of its preparation. They worked together for ten 
years and the manuscript crossed the Atlantic four times. The patient 
study involved must have been prodigious. Both editors spent many years 
in China, and had deep interests with the religious life and thought of 
the people. Dr Soothill acknowledges his debt to his daughter, Lady 
Hosie, who acted as his amanuensis, as well as the reviser of the text and 
indexes. The editors send forth the volume in the hope that it will help 
to interpret Chinese culture both through the ages and to-day. After the 
dictionary went to press Professor Soothill died. Future students of Chinese 
Buddhism will long acknowledge with gratitude their debt to this worthy 
Chinese linguist. 
A. G. C. 
Youth and Anti-Semitism. By W. W. Simpson. (London: Epworth 
Press. 1s. 1938.) The Youth Council on Jewish and Christian Relation- 
ships, a body of young people representing some of the Christian youth 
organizations in London, has been studying and working during the last 
three years, in an attempt to promote real understanding and fellowship 
between Jews and Christians. On behalf of this group, William Simpson 
has set out, in an admirably clear and concise form, a statement on the 
position of the Jews in the modern world and the causes of anti-Semitism, 
with an historical background. He gives a number of suggestions for dealing 
with the problem both from the Jewish and from the Christian points of 
view. In the concluding chapter he recounts some of the ‘adventures in 
friendship’ which have been undertaken by the Youth Group. Of these he 
says: ‘It is hoped that an ever-widening circle of mutual understanding 
and true friendship between Jews and Christians, and especially between 
the younger members of both communities, will in time begin to make its 
influence felt.’ It is rather surprising to find no reference to the work of 
the International Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews. 
The book is well adapted for the use of study groups and is furnished 
with a useful set of questions and a good bibliography. D. H. S. 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Rev. D. C. Hottom, D.D., Ph.D., is Dean of the Theological Depart- 
ment of Kanto Gakuin (the Mabie Memorial School), Yokohama. He is 
a recognized authority on Shinto, of which he has just published a study. 


The Rev. F. S. Drake, B.D., went to China in 1915 as a missionary of 


the Baptist Missionary Society, and is now stationed at Tsinanfu. He has 
written largely on Chinese Buddhism. 





Miss A. G. BowDEN-SMITH went to Peking (now Peiping) in 1910 to 
work among Chinese women. In 1912 she took charge of the P’ei Hua 
School of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and in 1936 was 
seconded by her mission in order to open a small home for White Russian 
women and girls in relation with the Russian Benevolent Society and 
Orthodox Church in Peiping. 





The Rev. H. H. Rices has been for a number of years a missionary of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in Syria. 
He is now Executive Secretary of the Near East Christian Council. 





The Rev. R. S. McCienanan, LL.D., is Dean of the School of Oriental 
Studies, a department of the American University at Cairo. Dr McClenahan 
is one of the best-known missionaries in Egypt, and has for many years 
enjoyed intimate relations with leaders in Egyptian life. 





The Rev. E. Verwiese, D.Theol., is Ephorus (Superintendent) of the 
Batak Church in Sumatra, and a member of the Rhenish Mission. His 
work in Sumatra has lain principally with young people. 





The Rev. W. S. Taytor, B.D., has been for some years a member of 
the staff of the Indore Christian College, Central India. The plan of which 
he writes is one of the many expressions of that closer link between 
Christian colleges and the community for which the Lindsay Commission 


pleaded. 
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The Rev. C. H. LogH in has been since 1923 a missionary of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., working at Jullundur in the Panjab, 
Northern India. 





Mr T. Price, Ed.B., has been since 1928 a missionary of the Church of 
Scotland at Zomba in Nyasaland. 


The Rev. G. Francis S. Gray was a C.M.S. missionary in the Kwangsi 
Province of China, and is now a member of the staff of Central Theological 
School, Nanking. 





The Rev. W. S. Urqunart, D.Litt., D.D., D.L., LL.D., is Principal 
Emeritus of the Scottish Church College, Calcutta. He was formerly 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta, and is the author of several 
books on the relationship of Christianity and Hinduism. 





Writers of book reviews are: The Rev. JoHN Marsu, Congregational 
minister at Otley, Yorkshire; the Rev. H. H. Farmer, D.D., of West- 
minster College, Cambridge; the Rev. E. W. THompson, formerly a 
missionary in India, and later a secretary of the Methodist Missionary 
Society; Major H. A. Harman, former Deputy Director of Education in 
the Gold Coast; M. le pasteur HENRI-PHILIPPE JUNOD of the Swiss mission 
(Mission Suisse dans Afrique du Sud) in Pretoria; the Rev. E. W. Smirtn, 
D.D., whose writings are well known to readers of this Review; Dr T. 
DRUMMOND SHIELS, M.C., Medical Secretary of the British Social Hygiene 
Council, a former Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State at the Colonial 
Office; the Rev. C. Kincstey WILLIaMs, a former missionary in India, 
now on the staff of the Prince of Wales’ College, Achimota, Gold Coast; 
M. le pasteur Henri Anet, D.Soc.Sc., Agent de Liaison between the 
Belgian Government and Protestant missions working in Belgian Congo; 
Sir GeorGE ANDERSON, a former Director of Public Education in the 
Panjab; Dr Otro IsERLAND, a former resident in Japan, who now holds 
a research appointment under the Bishop of Fribourg, Switzerland; the 
Rev. S. H. Dixon, formerly a missionary in China, now a secretary of 
the Conference of British Missionary Societies; M. le professeur GEORGES 
Bois of Dalat, Indo-China; Herr Hans Kosmata, Director of the 
Institutum Fudaicum Delitzschianum in Vienna; and the Rev. F. F. 
GoopsELL, D.D., Executive Vice-President of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 











INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


in the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Miss Hollis W. Hering 
(New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (Columbia University, New York), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. Bishop 
Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Dr M. Schlunk (Tiibingen), Missionsdirektor 
M. Tarkkanen, D.Th. (Helsingfors), Rev. S. H. Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), 
Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked ft. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 296. 
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1. History 


Ovt.ine History OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Dorothea J. Stephen, S.Th. Foreword by 
the Bishop of Dornakal. Illustrated chart. 
92 pp. Madras: S.P.C.K. Re1. 1937. 138. 

A review is in preparation. 

+tGotrres WEG MIT DER WELTMISSION 1910- 
1938. K. Hartenstein. EMM, 1938 (Jan.), 
5-15. 139. 


Histery of Missionary Societies 
Der GRAF UND DIE BRODER: Die Geschichte 


einer Gemeinschaft. Stephan Hirzel. 361 S. 
Leipzig: Klotz. M. 4.80. 1937. 140. 


THe AMERICAN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
AND THE DiIscIPLEs OF CuHristT. Grant K. 
Lewis. viii+216 pp. St Louis: Christian 
Board of Publication. $1.50. 1937. 141. 

A history showing the puarvies in the United 
Christian missionary society of work among 
American Indians, Negroes, West Indians, as 
well as the home organizations. 

Tue SixtH DecaDE OF THE WOMAN’s BoarD 
OF FoREIGN Missions, REFORMED CHURCH 





IN AMERICA, 1926-1935. Sarella te Winkel, 
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use pp. New York: Woman’s Board of 


Fo Missions. 40 cents. 1937. 142. 
Brief but comprehensive mol. Lod to Mrs 
Chamberlain's history of this Board. 


THe Wurre Fatuers in Arrica. Donald 
Attwater. Foreword by Cardinal Hinsley. 


Illus. Ma 116 pp. London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
1938. 143. 


+FAITH WORKING BY Love IN JaPAN: The 
Story of the Omi Brotherhood. Winburn T. 
Thomas. MRW, 1937 (Dec.), 584-6. 144. 


os also 147 (Paris Mission); 162 (Augustana 
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ag = oe greed or Bompay: Missionary, 
A Memoir. Robert 


tic, Saint. 
ones Speer. Maree ix+366 pp. New York: 
Missionary Review Publishing Co. $2.50. 
1938. 145. 


A missionary to India in the latter half of last 
century, and for twenty years editor of the 
Bombay Guardian. 


Dan CRAWFORD. Rm Thorbjérnsen. 134 pp. 
Copenhagen : Lohse. Kr. 2.50. 1937. 146. 


lll. The Sending Countries 


en Europe (1845-1850). "Bugtoe 

rtraits. 343 Société des 
Missions E iques de Paris. Frs 15. 
1937. 147. — 

review is in preparation. 


Tue Missionary EpucaTIon oF Aputts. J. L. 
Lobingier,D.D. (Leader’s Handbook Series, 
No. 6.) vi+182 pp. New York: Missionary 
ee, Movement. 60 cents. and $1. 


I 
938. hensthosk written out of lo pameeaenes in 
religious education in the United 
See also 141-2 (American Missionsry Soci ies) ; 
219-20 (German Year Books) ; 270-1 Nor 
Magazines). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 

JaPAN age W. H. Chamberlin. xii+ 

95 Boston: Little, Brown. $3.50. 
om Duckworth. _ 158. 1937. 149. 
A review is in preparation. 

CHINA AND JAPAN. (Information t 
Papers, No. 21.) Maps. 130 pp. don : 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
2s. 6d. 1938. r50. 


A review is in preparation 
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JAPAN DEFIES THE WorLD. J. A Scherer. 
1r pp. Indianapolis : Bobbe-Merill: 
1937. ISI. 


2. 
Up-to-ds to-date account of fascism in Japan. 


THe Leacue or Sociat CurisTianity. Shi 
Nakajima and Winburn T. Thomas. 1cQ, 
1938 (Jan.), 37-46. 152. 

+JAPAN’s STAKE IN Empire. W.H. Chamberlin, 
Current History (New York), 1938 (Jan.), 
20-3. 153. 

THe Press AND JAPANESE THOUGHT. A. 
Morgan Young. PA, 1937 (Dec.), 412-19, 
754. 

+* ToraLtraRIAN’ Japan. Guenther Stein. 
FA, 1938 (Jan.), 294-308. 155. 

CONVULSION IN THE ORIENT. Nathaniel 
Peffer. Harper’s Magazine (New York), 
1937 (Dec.), 1-9. 156. 

¢Far Eastern ANTIPATHIES. Paul Scheffer. 
FA, 1938 (Jan.), 197-209. 157. 

¢CaN JAPAN BE QUARANTINED ? 1 au 4 
de Wilde. FPR, 1937 (Dec. 1), whole 
number. 758. 

RETREAT OF THE West: The White Man’s 
Adventure in Eastern Asia. Park ne 
=u +306 pp. Boston: Hale, Cushman 

$3. 1937- 159. 
5 challenging, provocative treatment of 


the relationship between the civilizations of East 
and West, with historical background. 


+AMERICAN Far Eastern POLIcy, 1931-1937. 


Frederick V. Field. PA, 1937 (Dec.), 
377-92. 60. 

+WomMEN’s Work IN JAPAN. A. Nourse. 
National Geographic - parine ashington), 


1938 (Jan.), 99-132. 
See also 144 (Omi Brotherhood) ; 168 (War 


and Chinese Education) ; 22r (Who’s Who) ; 
247-74 (Shintd). 
Korea 
See 232-3 (Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches). 
China 


CuinesE Women: Yesterday and To-day. 
Florence Ayscough. 324 oe Illus. Lon- 
don: Cape. 12s. 6d. r6ra. 

An able comparative we y. Contains a good 
picture of the woman revolutionary Ch’iu Chin. 
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20. of the Augustana Synod. 
1937. 162. 
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PR mn the third in a 2. en. presents a 
the work from the beginning to the 
present time. 
AuF MiIsSIONSPFADEN IN CHINA. Georg 
chmauss. Bilder, 87 S. Marburg: 
Spener-Verlag. M.1. 1937. 163. 


Licut 1m DunkeL: Gottes wunderbares Tun 
und Wirken in der Blindenschule der Lieben- 
zeller Mission in Changsha. Mathilde 
Vasel. 63 S. Bad Liebenzell: Missions- 
verlag. M.0.50. 1937. 164. 


RLES BUNTER WeG: Fahrt nach China 
und Kindheit in China—eines auslands- 
deutschen Madchens Erleben. Lotti Kohls. 
Bilder. 159 S. Stuttgart: Gundert. M. 3.60. 
1937. 165. 

+THe Cuinese Missionary Society. T. E. 
Tong. CR, 1937 (Nov.), 690-4. 166. 


be a HERITAGE OF THE NorTH CHINA PEASANT. 
Lf S. Drake. IRM, 1938 (Apr.), 174-82. 
167. 
+JAPAN’s WAR ON CHINESE HIGHER EDUCATION. 
Chih Meng. FA, 1938 (Jan.), 351-4. 168. 
See also 149-53, 156-7 ceery with a : 
160 (Relations with U.S.A.) ; 230 (Li 


nes lee 234 (Church and Missio ); 
248-9 (Nestorians) ; 252 (Buddhism). mh 


South-East Asie 


(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 


FrencH Inpo-CuHIna. eagles “penean. 
Map. 517 pp. Allen & Unwin 
21s. 1937. 169. 

Deals with historical, economic, administrative 
and cultural sides of the life of the country. 

With Curist in Inpo-Cuina: The Story of 
Alliance Missions in French Indo-Chi 
and Eastern Siam. E. Irwin. 164 
Harrisburg, Pa. : Christian Publications, om 
$1. 1937. 170. 

An interesting account of the work of this 
‘ faith mission.’ 

TIN THE ‘Lanp oF THE Waite ELEPHANT.’ 

R. O. Franklin. Plas 1938 (Jan.), 64-71. 172. 
Evangelism in Siam. 

Mataysia : A study in direct and indirect rule. 
Rupert Emerson. xiv+536 pp. New York 
and London: Macmillan. $5. 218. 1937. 172. 

A sound political enquiry into colonial govern- 
ment, based on a year’s study in situ. 

IsLanD oF Bati. Miguel Covarrubias. Illus. 
and with an album of photographs by Rose 
Covarrubias. Map. lossary. xxv+417 
+x deh: a York: Knopf. $5. London: 

Os. 4937. 173. 
A deallla on most readable description of 
the island, its yo te and their beliefs and 
customs. 


See also 235 (Youth Problem). 





India, Burma and Ceylon 
Tue Lire or Cwaries, Lorp MEetTCALFE. 


Edward Thompson. Portraits. Map. xv+ 
439 pp. London: Faber & Faber. 21s. 
1937. 174. 


review is in preparation. 
InsipE Inp1A, Halidé Edib. 378 pp. London: 


Allen & Unwin. 108.6d. 1937. 175. 
A review is in preparation. 


Curist’s Way To Inp1a’s Heart. J. Waskom 
Pickett. Foreword by the Bishop of Dorna- 
kal. Map. ii+117 pp. Lucknow: Lucknow 
Publishing House. Beir. London: United 
Cosiaty for Christian Literature. 2s. 1938.. 
176, 

A review is in preparation. 

Better Vitiaces. F.L.Brayne. Foreword by 
Sir Sikander Hyat-Khan. Illus. xv+304 
pp. London: Oxford University Press. 
38. 1938. 177. 

A review is in preparation. 

Movinc MILuions: The pageant of modern 
India. Introd, by Robert E. Speer. Boston : 
Central Committee on the United Study of 
Foreign Missions and Missionary Education 
Movement. 50 cents and $1. 1938. 178. 

A composite book of the different phases of 
Christian work in India, by nine experts. 

Tue CHALLENGE OF THE NorTH-WEsT FRONTIER: 
A contribution to world peace. C. F. 
Andrews. 208 pp. London: Allen & 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. and 6s. 1937. 179. 

A review is in preparation. 
MEIN INDIEN, DICH GROSSE ICH WIEDER. - 
grit Segesser. Bilder. Karte. 1495 
yong u. Basel: Evang. Missions erlag. 
- 3-20. 1937. 180. 
art = a vivid picture of Indian life. 


Unce INDERE JEG MopTE. C. Rendtorff. 56 pp. 
Copenhagen: K.F.U.M.’s_ Landskontor. 
~ a. 1937. JZ8r. — 

‘ormer missio te. 0. some ce) 
Indians he knew sei en 

KONTRASTER. Emerentse Bille. 40 pp. 
Copenhagen : Bethesda. Kr. 0.60. 1937. 182. 

tom a travel diary in India. 

tHas Inp1a, wiTH 1Ts CasTE AND GROUP 
CONSCIOUSNESS, ANY CONTRIBUTION TO MAKE 
TO THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF HOW 
BEST THE INDIVIDUAL IS FULFILLED IN THE 
Community? Rt Rev. J. Sandegren, D.D. 
NCCR, 1937 (Dec.), 628-36. 183. 

+THe Harijan anp Hinpuism. G. W. Briggs 
Review of Religion (New York), 1937 (Now) ), 
33-59. 184. 

+TuHe Unity oF INpia. Jawaharlal Nehru. 
FA, 1938 (Jan.), 231-43. 785. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHRISTIAN DocToRS AND 
NURSES TO SERVE IN GOVERNMENT AND OTHER. 
Hospirats. Ruth Young, M.B. NCCR, 
1937 (Dec.), 636-42. 186. - 
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“— 145 (G. oi $ at ote “ss 
232 (Social won Py « “Bander Siok cine 


237 (Christian - ay S (Chureh eh); 
250 (Christian Approach) ; 251 ). 
Central Asia 


‘TIBET AND HER NeicHsors. E. T. Williams. 

4° PP ce Berkeley, Cal.: University of Cali- 
Press. 50 a Tibet 7 787, 
A brief hata: be foreign relations 

down to midsummer, 1936. 

+TsBeT AND 1ts NeicHBors. Sir Charles Bell. 
PA, 1937 (Dec.), 428-40. 188 

+THE Prosiem or Centra Asia. Ernest E. 
Grimwood. MW, 1938 (Jan.), 22-7. 189. 

‘Tue PERPETUAL CHALLENGE rt CENTRAL AsIA. 
Mildred Cable. Map. London : 
ae Mission. wat ey: 6d. for 50.) 


I 
oe Bt delivered in London on October 7th, 
1937, stressing the need for volunteers for mis- 
sionary work in Central Asia. 
The Near East and North Africa 

‘Tue Heart oF THE LEvANT: Palestine-Syria. 
A survey of ancient countries in the interest 
of modern missions. “eS McKee Adams. 
163 pp. Richmond, : Foreign Mission 
Board, Southern Rae Convention. 40 
cents. 1937. I9I. 

Emphasizes present conditions and aspirations, 
and outlines a programme of Christian missionary 
service. 

Tue Process oF CHANGE IN THE OTTOMAN 
Empire. Wilbur W. White. ix+315 PP. 
Chicago: University of —t ; 
$3.50. London: Cambri ni 
Press. 168. 1937. 192. 

See review, p. 285. 

+Tue Missionary SITUATION IN TURKEY. 
H. H. Riggs. IRM, 1938 (Apr.), 195-200. 
193. 

tImpressions OF MOoperN TurKEy. Paul 
Anderson. Contemporary Review (London), 
1938 (Jan.), 26-34. 194. 

+Mopern Iran. Henry Filmer. 
York), 1938 (Jan.), 23-8. 195. 

+Pan-ARABISM AND PALESTINE PROBLEM. 
os ee Woolbert. FA, 1938 (Jan.), 309-22. 
z9 

+ZAONISMEN 1 PALASTINA OG ENGELSK POLITIK. 
age Nielsen. NMT, 1937 (Dec.), 271- 

ai 

Zionien i in Palestine and British policy. 

LIQUIDATING THE PALESTINE ManpaTe. David 

. Popper. FPR, 1937 (Nov. 1), whole 
number. 198. 

Riemnane 98 A FRENCH Economic — Ps 

ly of open door imperialism 
Knight. xii+244 pp. New York: Appleton 


Cen $2.2 1 I 
og: oO saaeee. pi. and careful 


Asia (New 





observation; a distinct contribution to the 
general subject of imperialism as a cultural and 
economic process. 


See also 254 (Islam) ; 255 (Mandzans). 


Africa 
(General) 

TANGLED Justice : Some rg for a Change 
of Policy in Africa. Clifton oy 
?— ~~ & the Royal “Avian Society b 

R. Nicholson, C.M.G., and G. St J. Orde 
Browne, O.B:E. Introd. by E. W. Smith. 
157 PP. London: Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


1 
Bz. sev ia Pp. 26s. 
See also 143 (White Fathers); 225 (Literacy 


Campaign); 226 (Mission Schools); 228 
(Newspapers) ; 246 (Faith). 
West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 


+THE Leprosy ProBLEM IN NI Pee 
C. E. B. Russell. the Reval 
African Society (London), saad an.), 66-71. 
201, 

CENTRES CHRETIENS D’AFRIQUE : I. Camero 
Bulletin des Missions (Brussels), 1937 (a), 
whole number. 202. 

An account of the work of the Fathers of the 
Holy Spirit in the Cameroons, during the last 
years. 

Conco, Past AND Present. Alfred R. Stone- 
lake. (World Dominion Survey Series.) 
Illus. Map. vii+202 pp. London and 
New York : World Dominion Press. 3s. 6d. 
and 5s. 75 cents. and $1.25. 1937. 203. 

See review, p. 273. 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba rivers) 

EVANGELIETS SEJRSGANG 1 UcaNpDA. J. Her- 
lufsen pp. ee ee Lohse. 
Kr. 1.25. 1937. 20 

The victory of the oo ol in Uganda. 

+tTHE Morar Cope oF THE NGONI AND THEIR 
Former Mivitary STATE. Mar; Read, 
Ph.D. Africa (London), 1938 (Jan.), 1-24. 
205. 

{GEMEINDE UND VOLK IN OsTAFRIKA. Walter 
Braun. NAMZ, 1937 (Nov.), 325-32; 
(Dez.), 362-70. 206. 

See also 146 (D. Crawford). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 
CHILDREN OF THE VELD: Bantu vignettes. 
Robert H. W. Shepherd. Illus. 194 pp. 
London : James Clarke. 63. 1937. 207. 
A review is in preparation. 
See also 147 (Paris Mission). 
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America and the West Indies 


RELIGION IN CENTRAL America. Kenneth G. 
— — Dominion Survey ee) 
Illus. aps. —o~ - iv+146 pp. 
London : World minion Press. 53. 
1937. 208. ; 

review is in preparation. 

Tue Romantic Isies: A sketch of the Church 
in the West Indies. John Levo. Illus. 
Map. vii+88 pp. London: S. P. G. and 


S.P.C.K. 18. 1938. 209. 
Popular handbook. Useful. 


See also 174 (Lord Metcalfe) ; 227 (Religious 
Education in Mexico). 


The Pacific 


INDIA AND THE Paciric. C. F. Andrews. 22. 
pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d. an 
6s. 1937. 270. 

A review is in preparation. 

MIXING THE Races In Hawar: A study of the 
comes. neo-Hawaiian American race. Sidney 
L. Gulick. xiv-+-220 pp. Honolulu: Hawaiian 
Board Book Rooms. $1.75. 1937. 2II. 

A study of the various forces which are fusin; 
the heterogeneous population into a uni 
people, “ee with some of the problems 
encountered. 


See also 276 (Conference Report). 


The Jews 
See 196-8 (Palestine). 


Fields General 


Tue Inpivipuat In East AND West. Edited 
by E.R. Hughes. 197 pp. London: Oxford 


Lec 
Gilbert Murray, K. J. S 
krishnan, H. Wheeler Roper . M. Powicke. 
A review is in preparation. 

On Born Sings or THE Equator: A history of 
the New Guinea and India mission fields of 
the American Lutheran Church. F. Braun, 
D.D., and C. V. Sheatsley, D.D. 284 pp. 
Columbus, Ohio: Lutheran Book Concern. 
$1. 1937. 273. 

A , workable text-book. 

+THe PROBLEM OF THE RuSSIAN EmIcRés. 
A. G. Bowden-Smith. IRM, 1938 (Apr.), 
183-94. 214. 


Vv. Works of Reference 


See 203 (Congo Survey); 208 (C. American 
Survey). 


Conference Reports and Year Books 
La SORCELLERIE DANS LES Pays DE MISSION 
(HEKSERI] IN DE MISSIELANDEN): Compte 
rendu de la XIVe Semaine de Missiologie 
de Louvain, 1936. 468 pp. Brussels: 





Edition Universelle. French section: Frs 
40; Flemish: Frs 35. Complete: Frs 65. 
1937. 225. 

review is in preparation. 

PROBLEMS OF THE Paciric: Aims and results 
of social and economic policies in Pacific 
countries. Edited by W. L. Holland and 
Kate L. Mitchell, assisted by Harriet Moore 
and Richard Pyke. xii+469 pp. Chicago : 
University Press. $5. pits 208 Oxford 
University Press. 218. 1937. 216. 

Report of the 6th conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations in August 1936. A review is 
in preparation. 

Worip Cuaos oR Worip CurisTIANITY: A 
Popular Interpretation of Oxford and Edin- 
burgh 1937. Henry Smith Leiper. viii+ 
181 pp. Chicago: Willett, Clark. $1.50. 
1937. 217. 

e review, p. 255. 

THAT THEY GO Forwarp: An Impression of 
the Oxford Conference on Church, Com- 
munity and State. Eric Fenn. 104 pp. 
London: Student Christian Movement 
Press. 2s. 1938. 278. 

A good popular report. 

LUTHERISCHES MISSIONSJAHRBUCH FiiR DAS 
JaHR_ 1938. Herausgegeben im Auftrage 
- a ggg oe in Sachsen, durch 

. Gerber. 51. gang. 1948S. Leipzig: 
Wallmann. M. 2.80. 1938. p cy aa 

See review, p. 284. 


Dre DevutscHe EvANGELISCHE HEIDENMISSION : 


Jahrbuch, 1938, der vereini deutschen 
Missionskonferenzen. In ihrem Auftrage 


herausgegeben von Walter Freytag. 120 S. 
Hamburg: Verlag der Deutschen Evang. 
Missionshilfe. I. 1938. 220. 
See review, p. 284. 
ar et Wuo’s ee 1938. 65 pp. 
nglish)+572 pp. apanese). Tokyo: 
Nettonal Christian Mle 9 a aa 


Bilingual. ‘There are some omissions. 
See also 260-5 (Oxford Conference). 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


Jesus Curistus—pas ENDE DER RELIGIONEN : 
Drei Zeugnisse des Paulus. Friso Melzer. 
80 S. Berlin: Furche-Verlag. M. 1.40. 


1938. 222, 
tudies of three passages: Acts xviI, 16-34; 
Rom. 1, 18-32; 1 Cor. 1, 18-31. 
t+Resuctater. L. P. Larsen. NMT, 1937 
(Dec.), 252-70. 223. 
A discussion about results of missionary work. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 


+THE PROBLEM OF EVANGELIZATION THROUGH 
A Forgicn Lancuace. R. S. McClenahan. 
IRM, 1938 (Apr.), 201-7. 224. 
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Christian Education 
China 
See 164 (Blind School) ; 168 (War). 
India 


ADVENTURES IN THE CAMPAIGN FOR LITERACY 
IN INDIA AND AFRICA, 1936-1937. F. C. 
Laubach, Ph.D. 22 pp. New York: World 
Literacy Committee, Suite 1219, 156 Fifth 
Avenue. 1937. 225. 

Mimeographed. 
See also 23rz (Students and Social Work). 


Africa 
+TuHe Task OF Mission SCHOOLS IN AFRICA. 


Xs Prien, Ed.B. IRM, 1938 (Apr.), 233-8. 
226. 


See also 225 (Literacy Campaign). 
Other Fields 


Reiiciovs EDUCATION IN THE METHODIST 
OF Mexico. 100 pp. Chicago: 

Joint Committee of Religious Education 
(740 Rush Street). Free on application. 


1987- 227. : 
general programme as developed in the 
conferences of 1931 and 1937, with comments 
by Wade Crawford Barclay. 
Christian Literature 
+Tue Native Newspaper. T. Cullen Young. 
Africa (London), 1938 (Jan.), 63-72. 228. 
Medical 
An AusTIN TWELVE ON THE FRONTIER: Medical 
Relief in and around Quetta. E. Gertrude 


47 pp. London: 
Zenana Missionary 
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+THE Korgan Mertnopist Cuurcu. J. S. 
Ryang and Chas. A. Sauer. Korea Mission 
Field (Seoul), 1937 (Dec.), 249-52. 233. 

+THe New RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHURCH 
AND Missionary. G. F. S. Gray. IRM, 
1938 (Apr.), 239-44. 234. 

+THe YoutH PrRoBLEM IN THE Batak CuHurcu 


IN Sumatra. E. Verwiebe. IRM, 1938 
(Apr.), 208-11. 235. 

SapHu Sunpar SincH: Eine __historisch- 
kritische Untersuchung. Lic.Theol. Paul 


Gabler. vii+84 S. ipzig: Verlag der 
Ev.-Luth. Mission. M. 5. 1938. os. 

A thesis of the Leipzig theological faculty, 
The author has examined his subject minutely. 
Almost 17 pages are required to make a list of 
already published material on the Sadhu, and 

are 95 pages of notes. 

Devotees OF Curist: Some Women Pioneers 
of the Indian Church. D. S. Batley (in 
collaboration with A. M. Robinson). Fore- 
word by Viscount Halifax. xvi+147 pp. 
Illus. London: Church of England Ma 
Missionary Society. 28. 1938. 237. 

A review is in preparation. 

+TuHe IsoLaTION OF THE CHURCH FROM THE 

Lire oF THE Nation. R. M. Chetsingh. 

NCCR, 1938 (Jan.), 6-13. 238. 

+THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO CHRISTIAN 

MOVEMENTS OUTSIDE IT. E. Sambayya, B.D. 

NCCR, 1937 (Dec.), 642-8. 239. 

See also 166 (Chinese Mission). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
ny Coops 


Tue Cost or REuNION: A Speech and an 





An account of mary work in 
before and after the earthquake of 1935. 


See also 186 (Indian Hospitals) ; 20r (Nigeria). 
Rural 


+LEssONS FROM THE LICHWAN EXPERIMENT. 
P. C. Hsu. CR, 1937 (Nov.), 677-80. 230. 


See also 176-7, 232 (Indian Villages). 
Social and Industrial 
+TRAINING STUDENTS IN SociaL Work. W. S. 
Taylor, IRM, 1938 (Apr.), 212-25. 231. 
Work among Women 
See 161 (Japan) ; 237 (India), 
1X. The Younger Churches 
+THe Korean PresByTeRIAN CuurcH. J. Y. 
Crothers. Korea Mission Field (Seoul), 1937 
(Dec.), 244-8. 232. 





Missions AND Unity. W. J. Noble. 


Epilogue. Edwin James Palmer. 22 pp. 
London : Student Christian Movement Press. 
4d. 1937. 240. : 

The full text of 0 qponsh by the former Bishop 
of Bombay which to be abridged for delivery 
at the conference on Faith and Order together 
with a further undelivered speech. 


Towarp A Worip CG&RISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 


K. S. Latourette. (Hazen Books on Religion. 
No. 5.) 64 pp. New York: Association 
Press. 50 cents. 1938. 241. 

Succinct statements of reasons for developing 
such a fellowship, its essential istics, 
progress which has been made towards it, problems 
involved and necessary next steps. 


Com- 
ments by J. Gurney Barclay and 
McLeish. 23 pp. London: World’s 
Seegeed Alliance. 4d. 1938. 242. 
Addresses delivered at a missionary reunion in 
London, June 17, 1937. 


+THe Mapras MEktTInc AND THE OgCUMENICAL 


Movement. William Paton. 
(Apr.), 153-7. 243. 


IRM, 1938 
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+AUSBLICK AUF DIE WELTMISSIONSKONFERENZ 
in Hanccuow, 1938. A. Koechlin. EMM, 


Dez.), 327-39. 244. 
1987 ee ahs at Herrnhut in October 1937. 


+Diz IN OSTASIEN 1938 GEPLANTE MiIssION- 
KONFERENZ. Julius Richter. NAMZ, 1937 
(Dez.), 357-62. 245. 


See also 217 (Edinburgh Conference). 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 


‘THe SECRET OF THE AFRICAN. E. W. Smith. 
142 pp. London: United Society for 
Christian Literature. 28. 6d. 1938. 246. 

Third edition. Originally published by the 
Student Christian Movement Press in 1929. 


See also 205 (Ngoni) ; 215 \ Sorcery). 


Religions of Japan 
Tue NATIONAL FaitH oF JAPAN: A study in 


modern Shinté. D.C. Holtom, Ph.D., D.D. 
Illus. xiii+329 pp. London: Kegan Paul. 
15s. 1938. 247. 


A review is in preparation. 
+StTaTE SHINTO AND Reticion. D.C. Holtom. 
IRM, 1938 (Apr.), 158-73. 2474. 


Religions of China 


Tue Nestorian DocuMENTS AND RELICS IN 
Cuina. P. Y. Saeki. Illus. Maps. 645 pp. 
Tokyo : Toho Bunkwa Gakuin. 40s. 1937. 248. 

Diz ALTESTE CHRISTENHEIT IN CHINA: In den 
Quell gni der Nestorianer-Texte der 
tie. D.theol. Gerhard Rosen- 
kranz. Vorwort von Prof. Merkel. (Schrif- 
tenreihe der Ostasien-Mission. Heft 3-4.) 

6S. Berlin-Steglitz: Verlag der Ostasien- 
Missi ion. RM 1. 1938. 249. 
See also 252 (Buddhism). 


Religions of India 

+THe CHrRIsTIAN APPROACH TO INDIAN ReE- 
LIGION: Review Article. W. S. Urquhart, 
D.Litt., D.D., LL.D. IRM, whe) 1 
245-54. 250. 

+Tue Rippie or Sixuism. C. H. Loehlin. 
IRM, 1938 (Apr.), 226-32. 251. 

See also 184 (Harijans). 





Tang- 


Buddhism 
Cuinese Buppuist Monasteries: Their tw 
and its function as a setting for Buddhist 
monastic life. J. Prip-Moller, F.R.1.D.A. 
Illus. Plates. Plans. v+396 Pe oe 
hagen : Gad. Kr. 140. Obtaina m: 
Oxford University Press. 6 guineas. 1937. 252. 
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islam 


IsLAM UND BoLscHEwisMus. Gottfried Simon. 
47 S. Wernigerode: Buchhandlung ‘ Licht 
im Osten.’ - 0.75. 1937. 253. 


tistam : An Interpretation. Edwin E. Calver- 
ey, Ph.D. MW, 1938 (Jan.), 6-21. 254. 
See also 192-4 (Turkey); 195 (Iran); 1296, 
198 (Palestine). 


Other Religions 


THE MANDAANS OF IRAQ AND IRAN: Their 
cults, customs, ——_ legends and folklore. 
E. S. Drower (‘E. S. Stevens’). Illus. 436 
pp. London: Oxford University Press. 25s. 
1937. 255. . 

scholarly account of a little-known sect. 

REVOLUTIONARY RELIGION: Christianity, Fas- 
cism and Communism. Roger Lioyd. 192 pp. 
London : Student Christian Movement Press. 
5s. 1938. 256. 

The Canon of Winchester depicts Christianity 
as able to oppose an answer to fascism and com- 
munism, as itself a revolutionary religion. 


RELIGIONSGESCHICHTLICHE CHARAKTERKUNDE, 
Allgemeinverstindlich dargestellt von R. H. 
Griitzmacher. Heft 1: PRIMITIVE UND 
FERNOSTLICHE RELIGIONEN. China und Japan. 

9 S. Heft 2: INpiscHE RELIGIONEN. Re- 
ligion der Veden, Brahmanismus, Jainismus, 

induismus. 49 S. Heft 3: Vorpsr- 
ASIATISCHE, AFRIKANISCHE UND AMERIKANISCHE 
RELIGIONEN. Babylon und Assur, Iran, 
Acgypten, Mexiko und Peru. 53S. Leipzig: 
Deichert. Subs. bei 5 Heften je. M. 1.40; 
einz. M. 1.50. 1937. 257. 


THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE IN A Non-CurISTIAN 
Wortp. Hendrik Kraemer, D.Philol. xvi+ 
454 Pp. London: Edinburgh House Press. 

x . Obtainable New York: Inter- 
national Missionary Council. $3. 1938. 258. 

De WoRTELEN VAN HET SYNCRETISME: Rede 
uitgesproken bij de Aanvaarding van het 
Ambt van Hoogleeraar in de Faculteit der 
Godgeleerdheid aan de Rijksuniversiteit te 
Leiden op 3 December 1937. H. 
28 pp. e: Boekencentrum. 
1937. 258a. 

fessor Kraemer’s inaugural address. 


ORIENTALISCHE STIMMEN ZUM ERLOSUNGS- 


GEDANKEN.  Heraus: ben von Franz 
Taeschner. sxe S.” Talonle’ Hinrichs. 
1936. 259. 


M. 3.60. 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


Tue CHRISTIAN UNDERSTANDING OF Man. 
T.J. Jessop; R. L. Calhoun; N. Alexeiev ; 


f 0.75. 





A review is in preparation. 


Emil ; A. Farrer ; W. M. Horton; 
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Pierre Maury. (Church, Community and 
State, Vol. 2.) xii+268 pp. London 
Allen & Unwin. 83. 6d. 1938. 260, 


Tue Kincpom or Gop anp History. H. G. 
Wood; C. H. Dodd; Ed Bevan; E. 
L Paul Tillich’; H. Wendland ; 
gman ; Foul Tied (Church, Community 
yoy ¥; Vol. 3.) gets London : 

& Unwin. 78. 6d. 1938. 267. 

THE sean FAITH AND THE COMMON LIFE. 
Nils Ehrenstrém ; M. F. not William 
Temple ; R. Niebuhr ; Ww. Wiesner ; H. H. 
Farmer ; J. Cc Bennett. (Church, Com- 
munity and State, Vol. 4.) xii+196 pp. 
London: Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 1938. 262. 


CuurcCH AND Community. K. S. Latourette ; 
Ernest Barker ; 


yy - 1 
Lilje ; Manfred Pets Zankov ; 
E. E. Aubrey ; ul Douglass. (Church, 
Community and State, Vol. 5.) xii+259 pp. 
London : Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 1938. 263. 


CuurcH, COMMUNITY AND STATE IN RELATION 
To Epucation. F. Clarke ; 
Paul Monroe; C. R. Morris ; . J. m 
Smith; Ph. ’Kohnstamm ; 2% ¥: H. 
Oldham. (Church, Community and State, 
Vol. 6.) oe cnee Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 193 


Tre UNIverRsAL CHURCH AND THE WORLD OF 
dace Marquess of Lothian; Sir A. 
Zimmern; O. von der Gablentz ; ; Max 
Huber; J. F. Dulles; V. A. Demant; 
Wilhelm Menn; O. Piper; C. E. Raven. 
(Church, Community and "State, Vol. 7.) 
ates PP. quae Allen & Unwin. 
I 5 
Vols. Rin the above can be obtained for 30s. 
the set. 
See review, p. 267. 


Survey OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1936. 
Arnold J. Toynbee, Hon. D.Litt., assisted 


by V. M. Boulter. Maps. Chronological 


> 


ABBREVIATION OF 


w a a Review of the World 
MW =Moslem World ad 
NAMZ =Neue Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift 


— xiv+1006 pp. London: Oxford 

niversity Press. 388. 1937. 266. 
A review is in preparation 

DocuMENTS © Nv INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1936. 

dined | ty Soanioes Stephen Heald in conjunction with 

Wheeler-Bennett. xix+717_ pp. 

: Oxford University Press (for Royal 

Institute of International Affairs). 353. 


Limits OF Lanp SerrLeMent: A on 


possibilities. 
direction of Isaiah Bowman. viii+380 
pp. New York: Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. $3.50. 1937. 268. 
A review is in preparation. 

Tue INDUSTRIALIZATION OF THE AFRICAN. 
22 pp. London: Anti-Slavery and Abori- 
a n+ 2 1937. 269. a 
expert knowledge of Afri ca a ” 

See also 749-58, 168 Capan 159-60 
East and West); 7 + aa ers aie 172 

ysia) ; 173 (Bald): 174 ( Met- 
ate) | ; 175, 179, 183, 185-6 (India) ; 187-8 

bet); r92-¢ (Tu rend TF 195 (Iran) ; 
196-8 (Palestine) ; 199 Morocco); 200 
(Africa); 2r0-rzr, 216 (Pacific Problems) : 
214 (Russian Emigrés) ; 217-18 (Oxford and 
Edin’ Conferences) ; ; 247-74 (Shintd). 
XIV. New Missionary Magazines 

Tue Commission. Richmond, Va.: Foreign 

Mission Board of the Southern Baptist 
Quarterly. Annual subs. so 
cents. Vol. ‘L, No.1: : Senay 1938. 270. 
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AT EDINBURGH, JERUSALEM 
AND MADRAS 


By JOHN R. MOTT, LL.D. 


HE leaders and well-wishers of the world mission of Chris- 
tianity find themselves in a wonderful because God- 
inspired succession—the ever-memorable World Missionary 
Conference on the heights of Edinburgh in 1910, the unforget- 
table fellowship at Eastertide in 1928 on the Mount of Olives, 
and the meeting of the International Missionary Council soon 
to assemble near Madras which, God grant, may also prove 
to be a mount of vision, of divine mandate and of creative 
energy. The writer, as one of a few whose lives have spanned this 
entire period and significant evolution, has been asked, in the 
light of the background of his experience, to characterize the two 
gatherings of the past and to attempt to forecast the challenge 
of the one to come. 


Il. EDINBURGH 


The World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh (June 
14th-23rd, 1910) marked a stage of major significance in the 
life of modern missions. All international missionary confer- 
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ences which preceded it, not excepting the last London Con- 
ference of the eighties and the so-called Oecumenical Conference 
in New York in 1900, were relatively limited in scope and 
achievement. The Edinburgh Conference was made up of 
1355 delegates. Of this number 560 represented forty-six 
missionary societies of the British Isles, 594 represented sixty 
missionary societies of the United States and Canada, 175 
represented forty-one missionary societies of the continent of 
Europe and twenty-six represented twelve missionary societies 
of Australasia. Less than a score of the delegates were members 
of the younger churches, and these came, not as representing 
the younger churches but as a part of the delegations repre- 
senting certain missionary societies. Among the delegates 
could be found well-nigh every type of doctrine, worship and 
polity. An unusually large proportion of them were men and 
women of real distinction. In contrast with subsequent inter- 
national conferences, the lay forces of the older churches were 
largely and influentially represented, but by no means were 
they as largely in evidence as in the Oecumenical Conference 
in New York. 

Unlike its successors, provision was made at Edinburgh for 
visitors. These came in large numbers, there being present, as 
variously estimated, from two to three thousand from the various 
western nations. There was room for only a small number in 
the galleries of the Assembly Hall where the sessions were held. 
Parallel to the sessions of the conference proper, most of the 
time large and even overcrowded meetings were held in the 
Synod Hall and the Tolbooth Church. Thus the conference at 
Edinburgh represented the high-water mark of popular mis- 
sionary interest and enthusiasm. As a great religious demon- 
stration of the world mission, it still stands in a class by itself. 

Edinburgh was an ideal place for a world missionary 
conference. Its natural beauty, its historical associations, its 
religious atmosphere and its powerful missionary tradition 
all combined to furnish external conditions and a spiritual 
atmosphere favourable to the great purpose which brought the 
company together. The Assembly Hall of the then United Free 
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Church of Scotland is in its plan, construction and facilities 
unsurpassed for the purposes of such a large and complex body. 
In respect to local arrangements, national initiative and 
hospitality and international collaboration, the Edinburgh 
Conference left nothing to be desired and thus set a standard 
for religious assemblies for years to come. 

Possibly the most distinctive feature in the preparation for 
the conference was the appointment and work of eight repre- 
sentative commissions, each composed of twenty Christian 
leaders, the names and office-bearers being: 


I, CARRYING THE GOSPEL TO ALL THE NON-CHRISTIAN 
Wor.p. Chairman: Dr John R. Mott; vice-chair- 
men: Professor Julius Richter and Dr G. Robson. 

Il. THe CuHurcH IN THE MIssION Fie_p. Chairman: 
Dr J. C. Gibson; vice-chairman: Bishop W. R. 
Lambuth. 

III. EpucaTION IN RELATION TO THE CHRISTIANIZATION 
OF NaTIONAL Lire. Chairman: The Bishop of 


Birmingham [Dr Gore]; vice-chairman: Professor 
Edward C. Moore. 

IV. THe Missionary MESSAGE IN RELATION TO NON- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. Chairman: Professor D. S. 
Cairns; vice-chairman: Dr Robert E. Speer. 

V. THE PREPARATION OF Missionaries. Chairman: Prin- 
cipal W. Douglas Mackenzie; vice-chairman: Dr 
J. O. F. Murray. 

VI. THe Home Base or Missions. Chairman: Dr James 
L. Barton; vice-chairmen: Rev. J. P. Maud and 
Sir George Macalpine. 

VII. Misstons AND GOVERNMENTS. Chairman: The Rt 
Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh; vice-chairman: 
The Hon. Seth Low. 
VIII. Co-OPERATION AND THE PROMOTION OF UNITY. Chair- 
man: Sir Andrew Fraser; vice-chairman: Mr Silas 
McBee.! 


1 It will be noticed that all the eighteen, with one exception, were Anglo-Saxons; 
they included no one from the younger churches. 
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For approximately two years these eight commissions 
carried forward their enquiries and deliberations. Each of 
them had many correspondents, Commission I having not 
less than six hundred in all parts of the world. While it was 
impossible for them to hold joint meetings until right on the 
threshold of the conference itself, the commissions had highly 
efficient groups functioning on each side of the Atlantic. It 
should be noted also that, through interchange of visits by 
officers of the conference, the groups at work in Europe and 
North America were kept in helpful touch with each other and 
their work was well integrated. 

The work of the eight commissions governed the procedure 
of the conference. Two extended day sessions were devoted to 
the report of each commission. The chairman of the com- 
mission, at the opening, presented the major points calling for 
discussion, and at the end of the day closed the discussion. The 
long intervening period was devoted from day to day to concise 
speeches, never exceeding seven minutes in length, by delegates 
representing various backgrounds and a wide range of experi- 
ence. The interest never flagged; the hours abounded in 
contributions vital and relevant. The evenings were devoted to 
notable deliverances by recognized leaders of the Christian 
Church, East and West. The periods of united and guided 
intercession constituted a generating centre of the spiritual 
power of the conference. It may be questioned whether in 
modern centuries there has ever been an occasion for which the 
prayers of Christians have been so widely enlisted. The Call to 
Prayer went out all over the world, and it is known that tens 
of thousands of intercessors made use of the daily Prayer 
Cycle. 

The Edinburgh Conference was also a truly germinating 
experience. Not a few of the various methods employed were 
new; now they are generally accepted and used by religious 
organizations all over the world. It may truthfully be said that 
the conference helped to usher in an era of greatly increased 
international and interdenominational and, in so far, scientific 
study of missionary questions. It faced the greatness and 
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wholeness of the missionary task, as well as its oneness, and 
it gave a tremendous impulse to missionary effort all over 
the world. It exercised a profound influence on missionary 
policy. 

The conference at Edinburgh interpreted itself, not as an 
end but as a beginning. Its major creative act was the appoint- 
ment of what was called the Continuation Committee. This 
was composed of some forty men and women elected by the 
conference itself. It took its mandate seriously. The title, 
which has since become common in various organizations, was 
new and apt, for it suggested an unfinished task. This body 
interpreted its function as that of carrying forward the investi- 
gations inaugurated by the eight commissions, of preserving and 
extending the influence of the conference and also of further- 
ing international co-operation in the realm of Christian 
missions. 

In view of all that issued from this act, it may confidently be 
asserted that the conference at Edinburgh has furnished one 
of the most productive chapters in the history of international 
missionary co-operation. 

One of the most potential acts of the Continuation Committee 
was the launching, in the years following the conference, of 
various national missionary bodies or Christian Councils. Until 
the conference there were only two such bodies in existence: those 
of North America and of Germany. In a few other fields there 
were the beginnings of such organizations but confined largely 
to the holding of an occasional conference. The number of 
regular councils is now approximately thirty, of which one half 
are in the countries of the older churches and the other half 
in those of the younger churches. Thus strong national co- 
operation constitutes the foundation on which international 
co-operation has been securely established. 

Equally significant was the evolution of the Continuation 
Committee into the present International Missionary Council. 
The activities of the Continuation Committee were largely 
brought to a halt by the world war. During those difficult years 
it set up an emergency committee, to which it transferred much 
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of its responsibility. This new body accomplished an invaluable 
service in helping to safeguard the interests of German, French 
and other missions. Let us imagine, if we can, that the Edin- 
burgh Conference had not taken place and that no Continuation 
Committee had been called into being; who can estimate the 
extent of the disaster to the missionary enterprise which would 
have ensued? 

As soon as it became possible, following the war, and in 
accordance with the original mandate given at Edinburgh, the 
officers of the Continuation Committee initiated steps leading 
to a Constitutional Convention which, in turn, launched as a 
permanent body the International Missionary Council. This is 
composed of representatives of the various National Christian 
Councils which, in the countries sending missionaries, are 
constituted by the missionary societies of the older churches; 
and, in the countries which receive missionaries, by the younger 
churches and the missions. 

Thus it may in truth be said that the International 
Missionary Council is the result of forces set in motion at the 
Edinburgh Conference. 

It would be difficult to estimate the value of the contributions 
made to world-wide missions: firstly, through the varied work 
of the officers of the International Missionary Council on both 
sides of the Atlantic; secondly, through the service rendered by 
the International Review of Missions, an unparalleled repository 
of missionary thought during the twenty-six years of its life, 
stimulating and co-ordinating the study and joint action of the 
missionary societies; and thirdly, through the profound influence 
on united thinking, planning and action in the pathway of the 
chains of missionary conferences conducted by the chairman 
and other members of the Council. 

In a word, at Edinburgh in 1910, Christian missions, on 
the part of the non-Roman churches, ceased to be a multi- 
plicity of isolated and detached agencies, and entered upon 
a period of ever closer international, interracial and inter- 
denominational co-operation. 
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II. JERUSALEM 


One of the terms of reference of the Edinburgh Conference 
was ‘to consider when a further world conference is desirable 
and to make the initial preparations.’ The dislocations of the 
world war prevented the holding of such a conference during 
the war and early post-war periods, but by the middle of the 
"twenties the desirability of assembling another world gathering 
was suggested in several quarters. The chairman of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council made an extended tour among all 
the National Christian Councils around the Pacific and con- 
ferred with each of them on the subject. Other officers of the 
Council consulted with the missionary leaders in other parts of 
the world. In the light of the reports based on these enquiries 
it was decided by the Committee of the Council, at its meeting 
in Rattvik (Sweden) in 1926, that a world meeting of the 
Council be held in the year 1928. At the request of nearly all 
the National Councils—and especially urged by those of Asia 
and Africa—it was decided to hold the meeting on the Mount 
of Olives at Jerusalem, from March 24th to April 8th. 

The aim was to limit the size of the meeting to approximately 
two hundred. But, including the group of delegates co-opted 
because of their knowledge and experience, the number was 
increased to about two hundred and fifty. Considering this 
relatively small number it was a representative body, there being 
present delegates from fifty-one countries of Europe, North 
America, South America, Asia, Africa and Australasia. Twenty- 
six National Christian Councils were represented, as contrasted 
with the two at the Edinburgh Conference. Whereas at Edin- 
burgh one per cent of the delegates were nationals of the lands 
of the younger churches, at Jerusalem over twenty-five per cent 
were. Only twenty-four of the delegates had attended the 
Edinburgh Conference, but that was enough to assist greatly 
in carrying forward its traditions and spirit. 

A most promising feature of the Jerusalein meeting was the 
presence of carefully chosen men and women of the younger 
generation, one from each of the principal Christian student 
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movements of the world. Another distinguishing aspect was the 
interest manifested by the Eastern Orthodox churches. A few 
of the delegates were from the Orthodox communions. The 
Jerusalem Patriarch of the Greek Orthodox Church placed his 
summer palace and the Galilea Church on the Mount of Olives 
at the disposal of the meeting, and the nuns of the Russian 
Orthodox Church opened their convent to the women delegates. 
The leading ecclesiastics of the Greek, Russian, Coptic, Abys- 
sinian and Armenian churches attended a reception given in 
their honour by the meeting. The Russian cathedral choir 
contributed greatly to the spirit of worship. 

During the eighteen years since the Edinburgh Conference 
a volume of fruitful and highly instructive experience in inter- 
national and interdenominational co-operation had been gained. 
The time had come to review the progress achieved, to evaluate 
the efficiency and methods underlying the most successful 
co-operation, the causes of failure or of weakness here and there, 
and to consider unitedly the future demands to be made by the 
various lands and races working in co-operation. 

The many national and regional conferences referred to 
above had helped to make clear the subjects of world-wide 
concern. Many hundreds of preparatory discussion and study 
groups had been at work throughout the world. Twenty-five 
weighty papers had been prepared by leading authorities on 
the chief problems and issues. The plan followed in the conduct 
of the Jerusalem meeting was quite different from that at Edin- 
burgh. The entire membership was divided into groups, and 
most of the time throughout the fifteen days was spent in group 
thinking and action. Each of the seven major themes was first 
discussed for at least a full day by the entire meeting. It was 
then dealt with exhaustively for days by the particular group 
to which it had been committed. In most cases the group 
broke up into subsections for dealing more intensively with 
different aspects of the theme, the work of the subsections 
being later acted upon by the entire group. After the drafting 
committee of a given group had finished its work, the report 
of the group was considered by the entire meeting, and after 
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any necessary changes it became the voice of the meeting. 
The plan thus followed ensured the maximum participation. 
The debates were characterized by courage, frankness and a 
constructive spirit. The results, ultimately issued in the form 
of eight volumes, were given a wide circulation throughout 
Christendom. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of meeting 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem. Geographically the location was 
ideal, near the junction of Asia, Africa and Europe. Every 
delegate was impressed by the moving associations of the Holy 
City as the birthplace of Christianity and the sacred centre of 
Judaism and Islam. The sessions spanned the period of Holy 
Week and Easter. On Palm Sunday there took place the memor- 
able pilgrimage from Bethany to Olivet under the guidance 
of the Bishop of Jerusalem; there was the tryst on the Mount 
of Olives on Maundy Thursday, most solemn observances of 
Good Friday, the wonderful uplift of Easter Sunday and the 
Passion music of the Russian cathedral choir. 

The Jerusalem meeting achieved a wonderful unity. It had 
assembled at a time of acute tensions. Perhaps never had a 
gathering brought together in such close contact a body of 
Christian leaders representing so many races, nationalities 
and communions, and such sharp differences in intellectual 
and spiritual background. By the end of the first week the 
possibility of arriving at a common mind on not a few of the 
major questions before the meeting seemed remote indeed. 
But with the clear recognition by every one of the imperative 
need of unity, with the will to unity increasingly manifest and, 
above all, with the sharing of the unforgettable spiritual experi- 
ences of Holy Week, the meeting during the closing week 
advanced into a creative, triumphant union of heart, mind, 
faith and will. It should be emphasized that this unity was won 
on the level of the highest spiritual experience and positive 
conviction. 

What were the vital matters on which the delegates went 
forth thus truly one? First and foremost, they united without 
a dissenting voice on a Message. This almost unbelievable 
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result was not without an adequate cause. The delegates, 
during the months preceding the meeting, had read, pondered 
and, in many fields, discussed in groups the principal papers 
relevant to the message. The entire meeting, in memorable 
open forum, devoted two days to this subject; then sectional 
meetings dealt with special aspects, particularly in relation to 
other faiths. The splendid drafting of the Message by the 
Bishop of Manchester (now the Archbishop of York) and Dr 
Robert E. Speer brought all the streams of thought and ex- 
pression together into the inspired form which finally commanded 
the glad assent of the whole company. Its adoption was one of 
the great moments in the on-going life of the world-wide 
Christian fellowship. 

The meeting at Jerusalem ushered in a new day in the 
attitude of the missionary movement toward non-Christian 
.religions. The preparatory brochures on the various faiths, 
together with the discussions, represented a serious attempt 
to evaluate the non-Christian systems of thought and faith. 
They were dealt with positively and not simply negatively. 
Chief attention was given to bringing out their values—values 
to be appreciated, conserved and where necessary supplemented. 
It was an impressive fact that the more thorough and generous 
was the evaluation of these faiths, the higher Christ loomed 
in all His marvellous uniqueness, adequacy and supremacy. 

The Jerusalem meeting will doubtless always be associated 
in the thought of discerning people with lifting into a place of 
central prominence the consideration of secularism as the chief 
antagonist of the Christian faith—in fact, of all religious faiths. 
The recognition of this fact has become so generally accepted, 
and the use of the word ‘secularism’ so common, that many 
to-day are ignorant of what led to the discussion of the subject. 
The notable paper prepared by Professor Rufus Jones sounded 
the challenge with convincing force and did much to make 
possible the rallying of the Christian forces to meet the subtle 
menace of a secular civilization. After ten years of education 
and advance the strategic battle lines are to-day more clearly 
drawn than ever and the battle is more intense. 
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At Edinburgh in 1910 the evangelization of the world and 
the occupation of the field was in some respects the dominating 
theme. It was the subject of Commission I and pervaded all 
other discussions. At Jerusalem also the evangelistic note was 
struck with compelling force, but even more distinctive was the 
consideration given to the applications of the Christian Gospel. 
In this connexion, note the themes which on the Mount of 
Olives absorbed the attention and called forth the fresh, 
courageous, conclusive thinking of the delegates: 


I. The Christian Message in its Relation to Non-Chris- 
tian Systems of Thought and Life. 
II. The Younger and Older Churches. 
III. Religious Education. 
IV. Missions and Rural Problems. 
V. Missions and Industrialism. 
VI. Missions and Race Conflict. 
VII. International Missionary Co-operation. 


It will be observed in this list of concerns that the meeting 
was not dealing with geographical areas, nor with the numerical 
aspect of the missionary enterprise, important as these are, but 
with the wide range of human relations—social, industrial, 
economic, racial, international. It was occupied not with maps 
and tables of statistics, but with issues transcending all national 
boundaries and all tabulations. What problem that faced the 
delegates at Jerusalem, as of concern to Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, was not likewise of vital concern to Europe, Anglo- 
Saxon America and Australasia? The missionary task was 
indefinitely enlarged. Christianity came to be regarded increas- 
ingly as the way of life as well as a mode of belief. Jesus Christ 
stood out not only as the Saviour of all men, but the Lord of 
all life. 

The terms ‘older churches’ and ‘younger churches’ came 
into use at the Jerusalem meeting, and, for the first time in 
any large international missionary gathering, the relations 
between the churches which have sent the missionaries and 
those which receive the missionaries were made the subject of 
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comprehensive consideration. This was due to the fact that it 
was the first occasion when trusted leaders of both younger 
and older churches had come together in sufficient numbers 
and representing a sufficiently wide and varied experience to 
make possible an adequate treatment of the subject. Moreover, 
only in the period before the Jerusalem meeting had the younger 
churches acquired the growth and maturity necessary to deal 
responsibly with matters of general policy and relations. In 
very truth, at Jerusalem the rising churches of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America gave unmistakable evidence of coming into their 
own. They stood on a parity with the older churches not only 
in participation in the discussions, but, more significantly, in 
initiative, in sense of responsibility, in contribution of experi- 
ence and in formative influence in determining policy and 
program. It was a notable day when the body of delegates 


‘ united in formulating the following characterization of a living, 


indigenous Church: 


A church, deeply rooted in God through Jesus Christ, an integral part of 
the Church Universal, may be said to be living and indigenous: 

1. When its interpretation of Christ and its expression in worship and 
service, in customs and in art and architecture, incorporate the worthy character- 
istics of the people, while conserving at the same time the heritage of the Church 
in all lands and in all ages. 

2. When through it the spirit of Jesus Christ influences all phases of life, 
bringing to His service all the potentialities of both men and women. 

3. When it actively shares its life with the nation in which it finds itself. 

4. When it is alert to the problems of the times and, as a spiritual force in 
the community, courageously and sympathetically makes its contribution to 
their solution. 


5. When it is kindled with missionary ardour and the pioneering spirit. 


In contrast with this accepted ideal and goal, the meeting 
became keenly aware that the younger churches in certain 
areas had fallen under the spell of an assertive nationalism, 
and in many other areas were still far too western in thought, 
organization, liturgy, even in Bible translation. The churches 


* The term ‘older churches’ refers to the churches of Europe, North America, 
Australasia and elsewhere which send forth missionaries to other lands, and the term 
‘younger churches’ refers to those which have been planted in modern times by these 
missionaries. It is recognized that at the best the terminology is inadequate. 
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realized their weakness, but this did not seem to them an 
argument for the continuance of western leadership. It was 
not surprising, therefore, to find a marked tendency to throw 
off the control of the West, and though some of the churches 
were still young, small and immature, they were for that very 
reason none the less self-conscious, strong-willed and deter- 
mined to struggle for their own forms of life. 

While all of this was recognized, possibly more clearly 
than ever, it was reassuring to find on the part of all these 
recognized leaders of both younger and older churches a strong 
conviction that they were necessary to each other. They saw 
clearly that they must at all costs maintain mutual fellowship, 
in order that they might learn from each other, share with each 
other, enrich each other and express the unity in which they 
believe. Had the Jerusalem meeting done nothing more than 
this bringing about on the part of the older and younger churches 
the deep realization of their interdependence, of their mutual 
helpfulness, of their common enemies and conflicts, of their 
spiritual solidarity—their oneness with each other because of 
their oneness with their Divine Lord—this gathering would 
for all time have assumed distinction. 

The meeting at Jerusalem, like that at Edinburgh, was not 
an end in itself, but rather a beginning of another stage in the 
on-going, world-wide Christian community. The meeting at 
Jerusalem in 1928, although only ten years in retrospect, has 
already exerted a greater influence than that at Edinburgh in 
1910, now nearly thirty years in the past. This was entirely 
fitting. For there could be nothing so dishonouring to the 
gathering at Edinburgh as to assume that it had not prepared 
the way for something which would transcend it in power and 
fruitfulness. 

Another reason for the wider and deeper impress of the 
gathering at Jerusalem was that it furnished an ideal sounding 
board and broadcasting station. This assembly of delegates 
from the ends of the earth, living together in most intimate 
fellowship on the Mount of Olives where Christ ‘went as His 
custom was,’ praying together, realizing together Christ and 
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His designs for the whole world, not only exerted a transforming 
and unifying influence on the delegates themselves, but also 
has constituted an irresistible appeal to the imagination of 
Christians everywhere. Moreover, whereas at the end of the 
great meeting on the heights of Edinburgh there were Christian 
Councils in but two areas of the world, at the close of the 
Jerusalem assembly nearly thirty such bodies existed to help 
transmit the vision and to communicate and give effect to the 
findings and proposals of this creative occasion. The period 
since the Jerusalem meeting, and in truth largely as a result of 
it, has been made notable by the world tours of interpretation 
and stimulation by the officers of the International Missionary 
Council, such as the round-the-world tour of the chairman 
in 1928-29 and his tours to South and Central Africa in 1933, 
to the Far East in 1935 and to India in 1936-37; the tours of 
the secretaries, William Paton and A. L. Warnshuis, to the 
Orient; of Merle Davis to Africa and the Orient, and of the 
Misses Wrong and Gibson to Africa. Think also of the number 
of special commissions and of experts who have gone forth to 
help give larger effect to the visions and proposals of the 
Jerusalem meeting. Among them were the education commissions 
to India and to Japan, the church history deputation to the 
Orient, the Laymen’s Foreign Mission Inquiry and the pre- 
ceding Fact Finding groups; also the extensive tours of investiga- 
tion and report of Professor Brunner in Korea, Professor 
Zimmerman in Siam, Dr Butterfield in India, China, Africa 
and the Near East—all dealing primarily with rural problems— 
and the mass movement surveys in India under the direction 
of Bishop Pickett. This decade has witnessed, as a direct result 
of the mandates of the Jerusalem meeting, the launching by 
the International Missionary Council of the Department of 
Social and Industrial Research and Counsel, and of the Inter- 
national Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews, 
each of which has accomplished highly important service. This 
decade has also witnessed a larger contribution on these lines 
of thorough specialized study and co-operative action than all 
the preceding decades in modern missions. 
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IlI. Mapras 


During the period following the Jerusalem meeting the 
world has experienced a time of reaction and disillusionment. 
These have been years of depression and recession. There have 
been wars and rumours of wars. The peoples of the world have 
been bearing impossible burdens. On every hand there has 
been a sense of insecurity, uncertainty and bewilderment. 
These widely prevailing conditions have not been without 
their profound influence on the world mission of Christianity. 
While it has been a period not without significant advances 
of new life and creative energy, it has also been a time of severe 
testing. Both the older and the younger churches have been 
tried as by fire. On nearly every field they are to-day facing a 
great concentration of baffling situations. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that discerning leaders of the Christian forces in 
different parts of the world have for some time been feeling the 
need of a world consultation. They have recognized that the 
issues confronting them are literally of world-wide concern, 
and can best be diagnosed and solved in a world context. The . 
first body to recognize this and act upon it unitedly was the 
ad interim committee of the International Missionary Council, 
at its meeting in Salisbury (England) in July 1934. The com- 
mittee there decided that the time for another world missionary 
gathering was near at hand, and authorized a world-wide 
enquiry to ascertain the sentiment of the various bodies con- 
cerned. The reports of this sounding-out process were brought 
before the full meeting of the committee of the Council at 
Northfield, Massachusetts, in the autumn of 1935, and, after 
extended consideration, it was unanimously agreed to hold 
in China in the autumn of 1938 a general council meeting— 
the lineal successor of those at Edinburgh in 1910 and Jerusalem 
in 1928. Since then the officers of the Council in their extended 
journeys, and the ad interim committee in its two meetings at 
Old Jordans and in London, have given continuous attention 
to the evolution of plans and to preparations extending to all 
parts of the world. In the case of no previous world Christian 
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gathering have there been such widespread and prolonged 
preparatory processes. These have been gathering momentum, 
notably in the past twelve months. 

Invitations were extended by three Asiatic countries— 
Japan, China and India. That of China was accepted three 
years ago. With the breaking out of the serious troubles in the 
Far East, it became clear by last autumn that the meeting 
would have to be transferred to some other country. After wide 
enquiry, general approval was secured for holding the meeting 
in India from December 12th to 30th, 1938.1 As a study of the 
lanes of travel shows, India is very favourably situated as a 
location for a large world gathering. As the home of great 
religions and of peoples essentially religious-minded, it will 
be of special interest to a body made up of those whose chief 
concern is religious. A gathering whose central theme is to be 
the Church could find no more appropriate land in which to 
meet than India, in which there is by far the largest church 
membership to be found in any of the lands of the younger 
churches. 

In some quarters the question has been seriously raised 
as to the desirability or wisdom of holding the meeting this 
year, having in mind the continued. economic depression 
throughout the world, the political uncertainty in Europe and 
also the upheaval and exhausting struggle in the Far East. 
It is an impressive fact that after most careful reconsideration 
of the subject in all its bearings, the demand to go ahead with 
the meeting this year was irresistible and all but unanimous. 
The reasons were convincing. The stupendous and almost 
unbelievable changes which have taken place in the world, even 
in the short period which has elapsed since the meeting in 
Jerusalem, necessitate a fresh consultation on the entire range 
of Christian strategy and program. Discerning leaders every- 
where recognize that we are at the end of an era, and at the dawn 
of what may transcend anything which lies behind. It is also 


1 It is worth noting that the meeting at Edinburgh lasted ten days; that at Jerusalem, 
sixteen days; that to be held at Madras is to last eighteen days, faithfully indicating the 
increasing number and urgency of the subjects demanding discussion. 
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recognized that we are living in a moment of grave peril. 
Ancient and modern paganisms threaten the very life of the 
spirit in East and West. The whole problem has changed with 
the rise of pseudo-religions. Never were there more sinister 
rival challenges to theallegiance of men. Christian churches every- 
where are facing more issues of world-wide concern than ever. 
There is urgent need also of interpreting to the younger churches 
the findings and proposals of the recent oecumenical conferences 
at Oxford and Edinburgh, in time for the younger churches 
to become a formative factor in the proposed World Council 
of Churches. The large majority of the delegates had already 
been appointed before the possibility of postponement was 
raised and had adjusted their plans accordingly. 

Interest in this gathering is not only widespread but deeply 
rooted. Much of its value lies in the preparations built on this 
interest and the large expectations awakened. As has been 
pointed out, it is well to be reminded that there are other things 
in the world besides wars and preparation for wars. It is believed 
that the Madras meeting, coming at the present fateful time, 
will do more than any other one thing to afford the believing 
world—and also the unbelieving world—true perspective, 
by riveting the gaze upon the One who alone is ‘the Way, the 
Truth and the Life-—the Fountain-Head of spiritual vitality 
and the Generating Source of all the most profound and enduring 
changes in the life and relationships of men. 

It is fortunate that the Madras Christian College, one of 
the most influential Christian colleges in the world, has placed 
its new buildings (at Tambaram in the suburbs of Madras) 
entirely at the disposal of the meeting, the size of which has 
been limited to approximately 450. All delegates, except a small 
number of persons co-opted as authorities on particular subjects, 
have been appointed by the various national and international 
Christian Councils. The plan requires that fully one-half of 
the regular members of the meeting shall be members of the 
younger churches. It is desired that one-third of the members 
of each delegation shall be under thirty-five years of age. Each 


Christian student movement of the world has been authorized 
21 
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to send a delegate. The other great oecumenical bodies have 
each been invited to send a fraternal delegate. From present 
indications, delegates will attend from over sixty countries 
representing all parts of Asia, Africa, Europe, North America, 
South America, Australasia and the islands of the Pacific. 
Take Africa as an illustration: for the first time in its history 
all parts of this vast continent will be represented at a world 
gathering, delegates being expected from Sierra Leone, Liberia, 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast, French West Africa, French Equa- 
torial Africa, the Belgian Congo, Angola (Portuguese West 
Africa), the area of the former German colonies of South-West 
Africa, Bantu South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Northern 
Rhodesia, Portuguese East Africa, Nyasaland, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Kenya, Egypt, the Egyptian Sudan, French North 
Africa and possibly Abyssinia. The representation from Asia 
will be equally widespread. 

The following is a general outline of the themes around 
which the studies and discussions preparatory to the meeting 
have been carried on, and which will receive united considera- 
tion at Madras (although the program and legislative work of 
the meeting will by no means be confined to them): 


I. THe FaItH BY WHICH THE CHURCH LIVES. 
1. The Faith and the present world situation. 
. The Faith and the non-Christian religions. 
. The Faith in relation to the modern paganisms. 
. The Faith and the teaching Church. 
. The Faith and the individual believer. 
. The Church: its nature and function. 
II. THe WITNESS OF THE CHURCH. 
1. The unfinished evangelistic task. 
2. The place of the Church in evangelism. 
3- The witness of the Church in relation to the non-Christian religions, 
the new paganisms and the cultural heritage of the nations. 
4. The witness of the Church : practical questions of method and policy. 
II]. Tue Lire oF THE CHURCH. 
1. Worship, the Christian home and religious education. 
2. The indigenous ministry of the Church, both ordained and lay. 
3. Christian educational, medical and social work. 
4. The place, work and training of the missionary. 
5. An adequate program for Christian literature. 
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IV. THE CHURCH AND ITS ENVIRONMENT. 
1. The economic factor in the Church. 
2. The Church and the changing social and economic order. 
3. The Church and the international order. 
4. The Church and the State. 
V. CO-OPERATION AND UNITY. 


Large expectations have already been awakened with refer- 
ence to the coming meeting. Attention is here called to a few 
among these expectations and grounds of hope, with the thought 
that this may foster the world-wide preparations in progress, 
and above all stimulate intercession. 

The Madras meeting, owing to its composition as the first 
Christian world conference in which the number of official 
delegates of the older and younger churches will meet on a 
parity as to numbers and status, may do more to bring about 
a right understanding and to ensure right relationships between 
these two great groups of churches than any other gathering 
in history. It constitutes a quite unparalleled opportunity for 
mutual sharing. 

The contacts established, the fellowship experienced and 
the means of communication opened up should introduce on 
a far wider scale the process of cross-fertilization among the 
younger churches themselves. For example, between the 
churches of India and those of other Asiatic countries and the 
Netherlands Indies, or between those of different parts of 
Africa. This suggests fascinating possibilities, especially in the 
light of the rewarding contacts between groups of churches in 
Europe and the Near East which marked the early centuries 
of Christianity. » 

The momentous decision of the recent oecumenical confer- 
ences at Oxford and Edinburgh in favour of establishing a 
World Council of Churches has important implications for the 
leaders of the younger churches who are to assemble at Madras. 
From every point of view it is desirable that these younger 
churches should be integrated with this undertaking at the 
foundation-laying stage. They will thus benefit in the early 
period of their life, when they are indeed younger churches, 
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from the long experience, both favourable and unfavourable, 
of the older churches. Moreover, they will bring to the older 
churches a contribution at times not unlike the quickening 
influence of Christianity in its early days. 

The extensive studies preparatory to the meeting, being 
conducted under the direction of J. Merle Davis and with the 
collaboration of professors of economics and bands of students 
of many Christian colleges of the Orient and the discussions 
of the meeting itself, will have given special attention to the 
economic factor in the rising churches. It is thought that by 
this time the experience of these churches in this respect has 
been sufficiently widespread and continuous to afford ground 
for conclusive thinking concerning indigenous support, and 
also on the difficult question of the wisest uses of foreign funds. 
It would be difficult to overstate the urgent importance of this 
subject in countries like India, the Netherlands Indies, China 
—in fact, in nearly all parts of the world. If full light can be 
thrown on these basic problems, and if sound conclusions 
can be reached, this alone will give distinction to the Madras 
meeting. 

In some ways the most critical and solemnizing problem 
of the world mission the world over is that of winning a new 
generation to its support and advocacy and, in particular, to 
its leadership. Owing to the terrible sapping of the vital forces 
of the youth of so many nations in the world war, and to the 
contraction of plans and operations of the missionary societies 
and the churches, due to the still prolonged depression, there 
are already evidences of a startling gap in the leadership of 
the Christian movement. This is true of both clerical and lay 
leadership. It has thus become doubly important that far larger 
numbers of the ablest youth of both younger and older churches 
be won for lives of Christian service. Have we not a right to 
expect that the very fact of the holding of the Madras meeting, 
together with its interpretation of the present world situation 
and the re-statement of its message and program, will make a 
fresh appeal to the imagination of Christian youth, and con- 
stitute a compelling challenge to their sacrificial devotion? 
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When we recall how the first international Christian student 
conference, held at Mount Hermon, Massachusetts, rendered 
a similar service in an earlier generation by kindling the fires 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, and also the way God 
used the memorable Liverpool student conference of 1895-96, 
we cannot but pray and hope that He may use this coming 
gathering, in the face of a far larger and more demanding world 
situation, to move a new generation to apostolic action. 

At least once in a generation there is need of re-thinking 
and re-stating the function of the missionary. The hour has 
struck when this vital service needs again to be rendered. The 
marked growth and evolution of the younger churches in so 
many fields during the three decades since the Edinburgh 
Conference, the shift in recent years of the centre of gravity 
from the older to the younger churches, the fact that the mis- 
sionary movement has entered upon a stage of high specialization, 
and the greater difficulty and complexity of the program of 
Christianity—these and other considerations combine to en- 
force the necessity of a fresh study of the whole subject of the 
qualifications and preparation of the missionary of to-morrow. 
The Madras meeting affords ideal circumstances for initiating 
such a study. Not in our day will there be another chance like it. 

The movement toward closer co-operation and unity, 
which began at Edinburgh in 1910, and was greatly facilitated 
at Jerusalem in 1928, has steadily gathered momentum. We have 
entered well upon what we now speak of as ‘the third stage of 
co-operation.’ By this is meant the stage in which we pool not 
only knowledge and experience, but also personalities, funds, 
plans while in the making, and, increasingly, administration 
and even names and identities. The time has come to take this 
matter more seriously and thus to act upon the unmistakable 
implications of the policy of co-operation. The meeting at 
Madras is destined to introduce a note of reality by presenting, 
as it should, the questions: What are the next steps? What 
price is involved? Did not Christ in enjoining on His followers 
that they should count the cost, likewise have in mind that 
they should count it with reference to paying it? 
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The Madras meeting is a meeting of the International 
Missionary Council. This is a vital organization. Like all living 
things, therefore, it is not static. What of its future? Just as at 
Edinburgh the living seed was planted that has grown into the 
present beneficent fellowship, and just as at Jerusalem there 
were brought to bear influences which greatly expanded the 
meeting’s helpfulness, so those who meet at Madras should 
take to heart the achievements, the shortcomings, the needs, 
in fact the destiny of this agency, and plan for the enrichment 
of its ministry. For example, has not the time come when it 
should be made much more truly international in its direction? 
Are there not ways in which the oriental, the European con- 
tinental, perchance the African backgrounds, cultures, genius 
and point of view can be woven more fully into the leadership 
of the Council and its agencies? Again, how may the mind and 
Spirit of youth be more fully expressed in its councils and 
action? How can its program and service be made more 
relevant to meeting the needs of the various national Councils, 
the missionary societies and the churches? 

The oecumenical conference at Oxford last July accomplished 
a wonderful service in clarifying the relation of the Christian 
Church to the State and also to the family of nations. The 
meeting at Madras should enter into the rich heritage of insight, 
constructive thought and courageous challenge of our Christian 
colleagues on that occasion. The tragic events both in the 
Occident and in the Orient in the months which have since 
elapsed accentuate greatly the urgency of bringing to bear in 
the lands of both older and younger churches the unerring 
principles, the superhuman forces and the heroic and sacrificial 
action to which Christ in these days is calling those who bear 
His Name. In particular, we should exercise ourselves, to the 
end that there may be wrought a great work of reconciliation. 
The treatment of the theme, ‘Missions and Governments,’ at 
Edinburgh was relatively academic in contrast with the tragic 
reality with which we must deal at Madras. 

The Madras meeting happily synchronizes with world-wide 
manifestations of the spirit of evangelism. Simultaneously in 
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many parts of the world there are extensive and fruitful efforts 
to confront men with Christ and the claims of His marvellous 
Gospel. The Madras meeting will afford the opportunity of 
the ages to summon the Christian forces to the larger evangelism. 
There is no other one burden which presses more heavily on 
discerning Christian leaders everywhere. Larger evangelism 
in what respects? The larger evangelism so imperatively 
needed must have as a precursor and an accompaniment larger 
desires; and larger desires are the product of a more vivid 
apprehension of the facts of man’s need and God’s provision 
to meet need; and this means more profound meditation on the 
needs of men apart from Christ, and on the character and 
resources of the Living God. The special literature, the group 
studies before we go to India and the sharing process while 
there, also the first-hand contacts with what God is doing 
to-day in India itself, including the mass movement, will 
help greatly to this vital end. Unmistakably the larger evangel- 
ism which is needed must be an evangelism characterized by 
larger plans. How painfully inadequate the plans of the churches 
are in contrast with the openness of doors in so many parts of 
the world, the indescribable depths of human need, the un- 
mistakable resources and designs of the Saviour. It must also 
be an evangelism characterized by an abler and, therefore, a 
larger strategy. It should be like what in the world war was 
called ‘grand strategy,’ by which was meant the strategy that 
takes in all fronts. From the nature of the case it requires a 
world conference and a world council to give this full effect. 
The evangelism which is really of spacious dimensions results 
from larger unity. Christ prayed that His followers all might 
be one—not as an end in itself, but that the world might believe. 
In other words, the greatest apologetic, on the authority of our 
Lord Himself, is the unity of His disciples. A gathering, such as 
the one to be assembled a few months hence in Madras, presents 
a unique opportunity not only to afford such an apologetic, 
but also to make it visible, audible and widely triumphant. 
Attention has been called to but a few of the issues and 
grounds of expectation which may well challenge united thought, 
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intercession and power of decision in the creative days to be 
spent in India. These are meant to be suggestive and by no 
means exhaustive. It is more than likely that questions may be 
raised which will transcend in importance some of those which 
have been here mentioned. One of the finest things about the 
coming meeting of Christ’s followers from the ends of the earth 
is that they are to come together unbound—-save, let us trust, 
by the Holy Ghost—with open minds and open hearts, to share 
with one another, and to be attentive unto God Himself. 

Three things will abundantly justify this gathering and all 
the sacrifice which the holding of it requires, and are not these 
in the mind of Christ for us? First, that every delegate, without 
exception, even the most obscure, may have a fresh, authentic 
experience of Christ Himself in all His adequacy to meet the 
deepest needs of the human heart. 

Secondly, that our company as a whole, we of every race 
and land and communion, may before we separate be bound 
together in the unity of the Faith, as well as in the larger know- 
ledge of the Son of God, in an enduring Christian fellowship 
against which nothing can prevail. 

Thirdly, that, as a result of our sharing of vision, insight, 
experience and purpose, a courageous and trustworthy lead may 
be afforded to the world mission of Christianity for the coming 
fateful years. 


Joun R. Mott 
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THE FAITH BY WHICH THE 
CHURCH LIVES 


By NATHANIEL MICKLEM, D.D. 


I 


HE word ‘faith’ has many meanings. Even in respect of 

the Christian message it has three. These may for 

convenience be called the Roman, the Protestant and the 
rationalist. 

Faith, according to the definition of the Vatican Council, is a 
supernatural virtue whereby under the inspiration and through 
the co-operation of God’s grace we hold that to be true which He 
has revealed. Faith is thus a virtue of the intellect; it is a super- 
natural gift; it is correlative to revelation. 

The Protestant view is not strictly a contradiction of the 
Roman, but by ‘faith’ Protestants mean usually ‘saving faith’ 
(fides salvifica); this, of course, is something more than a virtue of 
the intellect; it includes trust as well as knowledge and assent 
(notitia, assensus et fiducia). It is that act whereby we yield our- 
selves to God in Christ and are thus united to Christ, receiving 
the forgiveness of our sins. The emphasis upon the forgiveness of 
sins is so great that faith can be simply defined as ‘a firm persua- 
sion of the forgiveness of sins to be obtained through Christ’ 
(certa persuasio de venia peccatorum per Christum obtinenda). 
‘Faith,’ says Luther, ‘unites the soul to Christ as the wife to the 
husband, by which mystery, as the Apostle teaches, Christ and 
the soul are made one flesh.’ In this typically Protestant concep- 
tion faith is not merely an assent of the intellect to the truths of 
revelation but is the act or event wherein the soul committing 
itself to Christ receives the forgiveness of its sins. 

There is a significant difference between the typically Roman 
and the typically Protestant conceptions of faith, but they stand 
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close together as over against the rationalist view. Here the 
conception is that faith is a more or less confident assent to a 
Weltanschauung or philosophy of life; it corresponds to a religious 
interpretation of life; it is distinguishable from knowledge but 
scarcely from opinion. It may have greater or less content; it may 
range from an intellectual acceptance of the Athanasian Creed to 
the savage’s vague sense that there are mysterious, supersensible 
forces in the world. But, whatever its content, faith is religious 
opinion, a religious philosophy of life, the constituents of a 
religious outlook. This is the view of faith which, often un- 
recognized and often verbally repudiated, has virtually driven 
out from a large part of the Protestant world the notion of faith 
held by the Reformers. It is rationalism, not Protestantism. It 
takes the name of faith, but it generally corresponds to what our 
fathers deemed to be unbelief. 


II 


That faith by which the Church lives, as Protestants under- 
stand it, has been memorably defined afresh in the light of the 
needs and issues of the age by the German Evangelical Church 
at the synod of Barmen held in 1934: 


Jesus Christ, as He is declared to us in Holy Scripture, is the one Word of 
God that we must hear, that in life and in death we must trust and obey. We 
repudiate the false teaching that the Church can and must recognize as a source 
of its message, in addition to and beside this one Word of God, also other events 
and powers, figures and truths as divine revelation. 


The Church rests upon the Word of God and exists to bear 
witness to that Word. The Word of God is one Word; it is Jesus 
Christ, He and no other; by Jesus Christ we mean, not ‘the Christ 
idea,’ not some imaginary picture of Jesus Christ which we 
suppose ourselves to discover beneath the debris of the Synoptic 
Gospels, but Jesus Christ as He is declared in Scripture, Son of 


1 Jesus Christus wie er uns in der Heiligen Schrift bezeugt wird, ist das eine Wort Gottes, das 
wir zu héren, dem wir im Leben und im Sterben zu vertrauen und zu gehorchen haben. Wir 
verwerfen die falsche Lehre, als kinne und miisse die Kirche als Quelle ihrer Verkiindigung, 
ausser und neben diesem einen Worte Gottes, auch noch andere Ereignisse und Mdachte, Gestalten 
und Wahrheiten als Gottes Offenbarung anerkennen. 
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Mary, Son of God. It is this divine Lord alone, the Christ of the 
Bible, whom we are to hear, whom we are to obey and trust in 
life and death. There are no parallel or subsidiary sources of 
revelation. Events of history, whether wars and revolutions, or 
great political and scientific or philosophical figures (Hitler, 
Darwin, Einstein, Nietzsche), or such earthly entities and powers 
as state or race or empire, or such notions and principles as 
evolution or democracy or national socialism, are not to be 
regarded as offering a revelation to be set alongside that in Holy 
Scripture. The spirit of the age, the events of the age, the figures 
of the age are subject to the judgment of Christ; He and He only 
is God’s Word to this and every age. 

But if it is proper to speak of Jesus Christ as God’s one and 
only Word to man, we must take the whole phrase of the Barmen 
synod—‘Jesus Christ as He is declared to us in Holy Scripture.’ 
The Jesus Christ who is here confessed is not One isolated from 
the Old ‘Testament which preceded Him and the Church which 
follows Him, but rather He whose Advent is declared and pre- 
pared in the story of the Old Testament, whose birth and life 
and death and resurrection are set forth in the Gospels, whose 
coming again in the Spirit constitutes the Christian Church, the 
new, redeemed humanity. This is the Jesus Christ who is God’s 
Word to man. 

But does not God speak to man also through nature, through 
‘secular’ history, through the discoveries of scientists, the high 
thoughts of poets and philosophers? May not these, therefore, be 
called revelations, part of God’s Word to man? Is not Jesus 
Christ called God’s Word par excellence simply because He sums 
up and expresses all these partial revelations or, at least, such of 
them as concern man’s personal salvation? 

God has not left Himself without witness among any people. 
Since before the dawn of history men, because they are men, have 
stretched out their hands to Him, have had some sense of a 
supernatural world, and dimly or more clearly have received 
intimations from on high. Nature is His. This is God’s world; 
the sea is His and He made it; all the beasts of the forest are His, 
and so are the cattle upon a thousand hills; not a sparrow falls to 
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the ground without His cognizance, not a flower blooms or a 
snow-flake falls but by His power and providence, 


And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 


History is His. In His hand are the hearts of kings; His wisdom 
directs the course of history. He overrules the plans and plots of 
weak and foolish men; His holy and eternal law of righteousness 
belongs to the very structure of the universe and sounds in the 
heart of man through the voice of conscience. Of His gift is the 
inspiration of all poets and philosophers, mystics and religious 
souls in every age and every religion. But all this has nothing to do 
with the distinctive Christian revelation, which is revelation in a 
different mode. Human history manifests ‘the low, sad music of 
humanity,’ its age-long quest, its infinite desires, its impotence, 
its questions, its dreams and hopes and intimations, its discussions, 
its pitiful and fruitless efforts to win peace and purity and home. 
If nature and history be regarded as God’s book, it is a book 
which we con and discuss in the absence of the Author. In Jesus 
Christ discussion ended, for God came Himself, ‘and we beheld 
His glory.’ That is the meaning of the Incarnation—not the 
addition of some better ideas to the stock of the world’s notions, 
not a clarification of religious conceptions, but God’s Presence 
and His very Self, and the forgiveness of man’s sins. Ecce Agnus 
Dei, ecce qui tollit peccata mundi. It is precisely this faith which is 
the Christian Gospel, the Church’s message, the Church’s life; 
and it is precisely this faith which over a large part of Protestant- 
ism is questioned or denied. 


III 


That which led the Barmen synod of the German Evangelical 
Church to make this particular confession that ‘Jesus Christ, as 
He is declared to us in Holy Scripture, is the one Word of God 
that we must hear, that in life and death we must trust and obey,’ 
is the menace of ‘German Christianity’ or ‘positive Christianity.’ 
In Germany to-day there is an increasing conflict between 
Christianity on the one side and a frank paganism on the other, 
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but the German Church conflict is itself a conflict inside the old 
German Church; it is the conflict between ‘evangelical Christian- 
ity’ and ‘positive Christianity.’ 

Outside Germany the nature of this issue is widely misunder- 
stood. Wild and shocking utterances by Reichsbischof Miiller 
and other so-called ‘German Christians’ are published in our 
papers and meet with horrified dismay throughout the Christian 
world. Herein some grave injustice is done to the cause of 
‘positive Christianity’ which ought to have the full support, since 
it admirably develops the principles, of many in Protestantism 
abroad. 

A foreigner may well hesitate to analyse the religious situation 
of another country; but even to Germans it may be of interest to 
observe how their controversy strikes an outsider; and, moreover, 
the German controversy, as I hope to show, is only a striking and 
crucial instance of a hidden conflict throughout Protestantism in 
all other lands. 

A foreigner, then, with all due hesitation may put the case 
of ‘positive Christianity’ or the ‘German Christians’ thus: ‘The 
German Christians, as Professor Fabricius says, have only one 
aim, to bring to the national-socialist German people the Gospel, 
and they would not only teach the good news, but live it. A new 
age, however, requires a new presentation of the Christian Gospel. 
In 1933 was the German revolution. The social and political 
changes then made were accompanied and rendered possible by 
a profound psychic change in the German people. Hope, self- 
esteem, confidence, valour returned to a people broken by 
sufferings, disunited, desperate. The revolution marked a renas- 
cence of the German people, the German spirit. The new ardour 
of nationalism has in it a religious element. The new life of 
Germany must be claimed for Christ. What an opportunity for 
the Christian Church!’ 

‘But,’ he would continue, ‘consider the actual Church—con- 
servative in thought, alienated from the masses of the people, 
sadly tied to the old order, cumbered about with a theology 
which, however living and valuable in the past, has lost all mean- 
ing for the present generation. Christianity must claim the new 
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life of Germany by identifying itself with the new aspirations of 
the German people. There must, of course, be no disloyalty to 
the Founder of Christianity, but the old theological controversies 
about Him have lost meaning, and besides, the critical study of 
the Bible has revealed a much more intelligible, human Person 
than is recognized by the orthodox. We do not wish in any way 
to depreciate the Church of the past and, in particular, the 
teaching of Luther; but, after all, Luther was a great German; he 
would be the first to say that Christianity must be restated to 
meet the needs, the ideals, the new knowledge of the hour. We do 
not deny or repudiate the past, but we shall not lay stress upon 
those elements in doctrine which have lost meaning for us as well 
as for the people at large; we shall restate Christianity in relation 
to the modern mind, the new life, the new ideals of the German 
people. We are only doing what the Church has always done. 
The Christianity of the most primitive age was largely Judaic; 
the Church has repudiated its Judaic elements. When Christianity 
came into the Hellenic world, it was hellenized; in the Middle 
Ages it was Romanized; in this modern world of nations Chris- 
tianity must be Germanized, as in England it must, no doubt, 
be Anglicized, and Americanized across the ocean. Only as a 
religion that constantly adapts itself to new knowledge and new 
life can it survive. On the basis of a theology four hundred years 
out of date we can make no national appeal; we will strive for a 
great Third Church to triumph in the Third Reich; it shall be 
free, modern, German—and of course it shall be Christian.’ 
Obviously this is simply the contemporary German form of 
that which in an English or American idiom scores of our 
ministers have been saying for a generation. Christianity must be 
accommodated to the ‘modern mind’; it must not be tied to 
outworn formulations; it must be restated in the light of modern 
ideals and the thought-forms of the age. So far and so put this 
case must win the sympathy of all thoughtful men, but it has one 
defect that is simple and utterly disastrous. It is vital that we ask 
first the question: What in its essence is this Christian faith that 
must be restated to meet the needs of the new age? Because this 
question has not first been asked, ‘positive Christianity,’ in effect, 
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takes from historic Christianity whatever fits in with the spirit of 
the age and denies or glosses over all the rest. It has, in effect, 
repudiated that first principle upon which all our churches rest— 
that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament are the 
standard and rule of faith. In the place of the Bible as the norm of 
doctrine is put the spirit of the age; the spirit of the age decides what 
in Christianity is vital and what is rubbish or old-world theology. 

What this comes to in Germany is plain. ‘We are fighting,’ 
says Gauobmann Pfarrer Schmidt, ‘for a Jew-free German 
evangelical national Church’ (Positives Christentum, April 11th, 
1937); we stand for an ‘unqualified assent to the national- 
socialist world of thought and to the Christian inheritance of our 
fathers.’ January 30th, 1933, he continues, marks the beginning 
of a new epoch; the Reformation pales in comparison with 1933. 
The thought of ‘positive Christianity’ may take many forms, but 
substantially Germans are invited to see in the German revolu- 
tion mighty acts of God like those of which we read in Scripture, 
to see in Herr Hitler the man raised up by God, to see in our 
Lord the great Hero who overthrew Judaism, and in the Cross 
the monstrous wickedness of Jews; His ethic of humility is to be 
qualified by the militarist ardour of the German soul, and the 
age-long doctrinal controversies and theologies of the Church 
regarded as of no relevance to-day. In effect, the German 
revolution becomes a kind of revelation; the Church’s message 
is derived partly from historic Christianity and partly from the 
spirit or history of the age. It is in the light of this that we must 
read the declaration of the Barmen synod: 


Jesus Christ, as He is declared to us in Holy Scripture, is the one Word of God 
that we must hear, that in life and in death we must trust and obey. We repudiate 
the false teaching that the Church can and must recognize as a source of its 
message, in addition to and beside this one Word of God, also other events and 
powers, figures and truths as divine revelation. 


IV 


In the case of so-called ‘positive Christianity’ this seems plain 
to English-speaking Christians. But is it so plain when the 
principle has application to ourselves? 
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It not infrequently happens amongst us that religiously- 
minded persons, eager for the diffusion of real religion and the 
restatement of the Christian faith, come together in conference, 
expound their various beliefs to one another, and coming to some 
common mind or formula issue these findings to the world as a 
new presentation of Christianity. When believers so meet together 
their findings may be very helpful; but the usefulness of such 
gatherings is often vitiated by the tacit assumption that whatever 
these persons may corporately, or even individually, believe must 
be the Christian faith. 

A striking but typical instance of this is to be found in the 
summer number of Christendom for 1937 (Vol. 11, No. 3, pp. 388 ff.), 
and, lest I appear to be indicting a whole nation, I hasten to add 
that the article to which I refer is indirectly but firmly answered 
in another article by Dr C. C. Morrison in the same issue. 

Professor Meland of Pomona College in California reports 
and comments upon an international ‘ten-day discussion of the 
Christian message for our times.’ The members of the group 
apparently consisted of Anglo-Catholics and Barthians as well as 
American ‘empiricists’ who, we are told, ‘sobered and dazed by 
the downpour of dogmatics . . . stood firm for the faith of their 
fathers—that is, their American fathers’ (but not, I may add, of 
their American grandfathers). At the end of ten days they agreed 
upon nine propositions which they offer to the world as a 
restatement of the Christian faith. 

This new Credo is unlike the Apostles’ Creed in that it has 
much to say of Christian duty and the Christian life, but its 
strictly credal elements may be thus not unfairly summarized: 
God as revealed through Jesus Christ lives and works amongst 
us. Upon Him man and society are dependent for their fulfilment. 
Our individual and social frustration is due to unmindfulness of 
this. The way to return to God is to commit ourselves to Christ 
who is the revelation of God in human history and who did yield 
utterly to the will of God. Those who thus turn to God in Christ 
constitute a world-wide fellowship. 

No one should deny that these thoughts are truly Christian. 
The question is, however, whether this in any degree constitutes 
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a restatement of the Christian faith as we receive it from the 
Bible and as the Church throughout the ages has expressed it in 
its worship. Does this group as a whole believe, for instance, in 
God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth; does it 
believe in Jesus Christ as ‘the Word made flesh’; does it believe 
that ‘Christ died for our sins,’ that He rose again in triumph over 
sin and death, that the Holy Spirit has been poured forth, that for 
them that believe there is forgiveness of sins and the promise of 
everlasting life? I do not presume to know the answer to these 
questions; but it is obvious that, if this group believes in these 
things, its statement does not make it plain, and, if it does not 
believe in these things, it may scarcely claim to be restating that 
which is known to history as the Christian faith. 

Let the matter be made quite plain. It is not a question 
whether they will ‘toe the line’ as regards any particular formule 
or phrases. The question is whether in new terms they are 
genuinely restating the old faith, or actually stating a faith so 
much attenuated and diminished as not to be in any true sense a 
restatement at all. What in principle is the difference between 
this kind of ‘restatement’ and that of the ‘German Christians’? 

Our disquiet is increased when we read Professor Meland’s 
comments. He thinks that even this statement may appear ‘too 
traditional and theological’ for the modern man. He himself 
approaches it as ‘an empirical theist,’ a ‘mystical naturalist.’ 
God, as Professor Meland conceives Him, is ‘the growing reality 
in our midst making for mutual value and community.’ The 
‘empirical theist,’ he says, regards the study of the Bible ‘as a 
means of being stimulated by its portrayal of God-centred 
living,’ but for him ‘every situation, ancient or current, and every 
literature, Christian or otherwise, which helps relate man to God 
and men to one another . . . provides religious stimulus and 
increases the capacity for religious living.’ Compared with 
Professor Meland, Reichsbischof Miiller and Professor Fabricius 
are models of Christian orthodoxy. 

I know nothing of those who have produced this new ‘re- 
statement,’ apart from this article, but assuming that we are here 


given a true and adequate statement of their real beliefs, we are 
22 
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bound to ask, ‘is this the faith by which the Church lives, or the 
unbelief of those who have never heard or believed the Christian 
message?’ I do not doubt that we have here a more or less 
Christianized Weltanschauung or philosophy of life; I do not 
doubt we have a basis for a civilizing mission. But we are not 
within sight of the Christian Gospel. In the ‘German Christians’ 
or ‘positive Christianity’ we see the Gospel accommodated to the 
paganism of race and blood. Here, on the other hand, we see the 
Gospel accommodated to the rationalism of the age and the 
sentimentalism of a Protestantism that has lost its faith. ‘We are 
not redeemed,’ said Cardinal Faulhaber to the German heretics, 
‘by German blood, but by the precious blood of Christ.’ We are 
not redeemed, we may add, by the genius of Jesus and our pure 
devotion to the divine will, but by the passion and resurrection 
of the Son of God. In place of a selection from the world’s 
treasury of thought we confess that ‘Jesus Christ, as He is 
declared to us in Holy Scripture, is the one Word of God that we 
must hear, that in life and in death we must trust and obey.’ 
One more illustration: I quote from a minister in good stand- 
ing in one of the English evangelical Free Churches. In an 
exposition of what he calls ‘essential Christianity’ he says, 
Some of us find the significance of Jesus in belonging completely and unambigu- 
ously to our world and showing the divine values of our common life. We read 
His meaning in the light of constantly operating mental, moral and spiritual laws 
throughout the ages; and, associating Him and His work with the normal con- 
stitution of life, we find a larger and more inspiring body of doctrine forming 


an Incarnation not limited by date, ‘a climbing of new Calvaries ever,’ an Atone- 
ment eternally proceeding, a Revelation which has never ceased. 


We are apt to smile at such extravagances as heretical. This is not 
heresy, it is unbelief. 


V 


By what right do I take it upon myself to say what is heresy 
and what is unbelief and what is faith? I am often asked that 
question. The answer is that I make no such claim. I might 
appeal to the pronouncement of the Lausanne conference; but 
that is not necessary, for all our Protestant churches rest upon the 
Word of God in Holy Scripture as the standard and rule of faith. 
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These views that I have criticized have no such basis and lay no 
claim to any such basis; they are amalgams compounded from 
scriptural ideas, rationalism and sentimentalism; they are not, 
and they make no claim to be, the faith of the Church that finds 
in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments its standard 
and rule of faith. They do, indeed, claim to be the Christian 
faith, and this claim must be firmly repudiated; they are 
religious syncretisms, like theosophy in India. 

‘Jesus Christ, as He is declared to us in Holy Scripture, is 
the one Word of God that we must hear, that in life and in death 
we must trust and obey.’ So speaks the Barmen synod. How are 
we to decide between the various interpretations of Scripture 
offered us by scholars? Does not Scripture contain much that is 
transitory, ambiguous, untrue? What is the use in these days of 
literary criticism to speak of the Bible as if it contained one single, 
simple message? We know these criticisms. They come from 
without the Church; they mean very little to believers. We have 
plenty of theological problems; there is plenty of room for 
differences of accent and opinion, but ‘we know that the Son 
of God is come,’ we know that in Christ God Himself has come 
for our salvation, that ‘He hath visited and hath redeemed His 
people,’ that we ‘have redemption through His blood,* even the 
forgiveness of our sins.’ This is the stupendous fact, the incredible 
fact which yet we believe, God made man for our salvation. 


It is a thing most wonderful, 
Almost too wonderful to be, 

That God’s own Son should come from heaven, 
And die to save a child like me. 


Folly and madness it may seem, but we proclaim the ineffable 
condescension of Almighty God, the Majesty of God that took a 
servant’s form ‘for us men and for our salvation.’ This in epitome 
is the message of the Bible; this is declared in the creeds and 
confessions of the Church; this is at the heart of all the Church’s 
liturgies; this is the theme of the Church’s hymnody. It may be 

1] find that it is necessary to insert a footnote to explain that ‘the blood of Christ’ is 


not a catchword from the theology of St Anselm, but a New Testament expression mean- 
ing ‘the life of the Crucified’ or ‘the living One who was Crucified.’ 
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stated in ten thousand different forms; not one of them is 
adequate, not one but may be criticized, misrepresented and 
misunderstood, but there is no doubt what is the heart and 
kernel of the Christian Gospel; and there is no doubt that it is 
missing from these syncretistic modernisms, whether in Germany 
or America or England. 

We greatly deceive ourselves if we think that the German 
Church conflict, as we call it, is a local matter for the Germans. 
It represents in the clearest form the issue which confronts us all. 
The German Evangelical Church has declared, each member at 
peril of persecution which it is hard for us to believe, that ‘Jesus 
Christ, as He is declared to us in Holy Scripture, is the one Word 
of God that we must hear, that in life and in death we must trust 
and obey’; it cannot recognize as part of the Christian Church 
those who have set other events, other figures, other notions 
beside the Word of God declared in Scripture. How could it? 

In England and America, too, the issues are becoming plainer. 
There is a progressive secularization of the world; more and more 
those who by some miracle of divine grace accept a supernatural 
religion and believe in God made man for our salvation, be they 
Protestants or Romanists, are being thrown together over 
against a world that may deny Christ or respect Him, but with- 
holds from Him its worship and will not call Him Lord, that will 
admire His sayings but know of no forgiveness through His blood, 
that will judge Him and not be judged by Him. The Christian 
faith must indeed be restated in every generation; it is, in fact, 
being restated by every faithful preacher and by none more 
faithfully than by our persecuted brethren in Germany. We must 
speak the language of our age, but it is for our age to accommodate 
itself to Christ, not for Him to share His throne with science or 
philosophy or pride of empire or of race. He is the First and the 
Last and the living One; and He was dead, and behold, He is 
alive for evermore. That is the living faith of the living Church. 

NATHANIEL MICKLEM 
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THE PLACE OF REASON IN RELIGION 


I 
By NICOL MACNICOL, D.Lirr., D.D. 


“THERE is nothing more important for a conference such as 
that which is to meet at Tambaram in December than to 
get as clear as may be the relation of the Christian revelation 
to the other religions, and to make clearer, accordingly, the 
authority with which the Christian messenger delivers his 
message and the mode of his approach to the adherents of 
other faiths. The question of ‘bridge building’ and of syncre- 
tistic accommodations is becoming the more urgent as (a) the 
young churches become the messengers of Christianity to 
their fellows, and (b) these messengers and those they address 
are moved by nationalist feeling to seek to preserve as much as 
they can of their non-Christian religious heritage. We must 
accordingly consider in one way or another, as the National 
Christian Council of India urges, what those elements are in the 
Christian faith which are ‘uncompromising.’ That, however, 
should not lead us to make an official list of basal doctrines, 
for that might result in an attempt to produce an infallible 
creed, a rigid document with more of the temper of the law in 
it than of the Gospel. What we want to find is some criteria 
which will issue from a consideration of the Christian faith 
as it is seen in the concrete activity and experience of the Chris- 
tian rather than from any abstract formulation of it. Perhaps 
we can approach what we want by asking certain questions 
and seeking an answer to them. 
In the first place, of what does the Christian revelation consist? 
(a) Does it consist of history? Is it ‘the Jesus of history’ 
that all Christians are called to proclaim? Or is that too one- 
sided a description of our message, if set by itself? 
(6) Does it consist of ideas? Is it an ‘ideology,’ a body of 
doctrines to be accepted? Is it, not ‘the Jesus of history’ but 


the eternal Christ, that we are to proclaim? 
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Or (c) is it, perhaps, ‘the Word of God’? This last is a view 
on which I do not feel able to pass judgment, but it appears— 
as it is held by some—to approximate to (b) above. To make 
clear what I mean I shall quote a summary statement by Pro- 
fessor D. M. Baillie of St Andrews, as reported recently in the 
Scottish press: 

One is sometimes tempted to think that in the dialectical theology, the 
‘theology of the Word of God,’ there is a curious combination of dogmatism 
and scepticism. The scepticism is as to whether, in the light of modern 
criticism, they could really know very much about what Jesus really was like 
. . . and as to whether that really mattered. So the whole emphasis is laid on 
the dogma of the incursion into history of the divine Word. 

Whether or not that is a fair account of (c), it is very much 
what happens if Christianity is treated as a body of ideas; 
it ‘lays no hold on the heart’ (as Tulsidas says of Vedantic 
monism). But (a) and (6) must go together—the history without 
which Christianity melts into mysticism, and the interpretation 
of the historic facts in their relation to the eternal God; for 
apart from that interpretation the history becomes no more 
than a moving incident in the remote past. “The historic 
Jesus,’ Brunner says, ‘is a corpse.’ But we must also say: “The 
Christ of idea—even the Christ of experience—is a phantom.’ 
It is the coming together of the two that makes the Christian 
message. 

I do not know that what this Christian message is could 
be better summed up than in the words of Karl Barth in an 
article by him published in the Expository Times of October 

1937: 

The object of theological thought from which it receives its basic forms. . . 
is the man Christ Jesus present here to-day, as He was yesterday, through the 
Holy Spirit in the witness of the Old and New Testaments. It is God Himself 
in His truth, that is in His revelation—the God who reveals and judges man’s 
sin, takes it upon Himself and forgives it, the God who gives man the hope of 
eternal life and in doing so takes man into His service. Such is the object .. . the 
stamp of which [theological thought] must bear in all circumstances, 


But, in the second place, having determined for ourselves 
in such a statement as this what we believe to be the heart of 
the Christian revelation, the constraining centre from which 
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its power over mankind issues, we cannot stop there. There 
are other related questions to which an answer must be sought. 
What, we must ask, is the way of approach to that revelation? 
What, for example, is the relation of reason to it as well as of 
faith? Is the non-Christian called upon simply to accept it 
without the co-operation of his reason, as from God? Is that 
all that is to be said about it? Or is he invited to test it by his 
reason? For example, is Dr Visser ’t Hooft in None Other Gods 
justified in saying that if one believes in God because it seems 
reasonable to do so, he is confessing faith—not in God—but 
in his own reason? Faith is certainly more than reason, it 
leaps far beyond it, but has it not reason as an ingredient in its 
recognition of God? 

There undoubtedly has been in recent years a flight from 
reason which we must seek to guard against in its extreme 
forms in relation to the Christian revelation. An able young 
missionary who has recently taken up work in India, in a letter 
to me quotes the view of Visser ‘t Hooft given above, and 
adds: ‘It seems to me that he leaves nothing for the missionaries 
of two religions to say to each other, except, “I believe that I’m 
right and you believe that you’re right.””’ He asks the question: 
‘Whence does the conviction of the Hindu, that God has also 
spoken to him, come? Is it from God or the devil?’ 

Dr Kraemer, in his book for the Tambaram meeting,! 
gives some consideration to the question whether there is, in 
some sense, an ethnic as well as a Christian revelation, but it 
seems to me that the matter has to be more fully considered, 
for its importance is vital. The answer would appear to be 
bound up with the reality of the Incarnation. It also requires 
our acceptance of a wider definition of ‘reason’ than is often ' 
recognized even by philosophers. Otto with his ‘Numinous’ 
does travel some way with the anti-rationalists, but I know 
that he resented that imputation and claimed that reason to 
the German was much more than the logical understanding. 
It is a movement of the whole personality and includes therefore 


1 The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World. London: Edinburgh House 
Press. 8s. 6d. New York: Harper. $3.00. 
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an element of insight which is not wholly destroyed by sin 
but belongs to the image of God in which man was created. 

Many who approach this question from the side of philo- 
sophy are convinced that the acceptance by Christian teachers 
of the view, common since the time of Descartes, that religion 
is wholly supra-rational, and so outside the entire range of 
human affairs, has had as its consequence the rise of humanism. 
The writer once heard H. R. Mackintosh say that Karl Barth 
was the most powerful force opposed to modern humanism 
in the world to-day. That is something to be deeply thankful 
for, but it does not of course follow that the theological basis 
on which his powerful theological polemic rests is necessarily 
rightly laid or that the deductions from his premisses may not 
be seriously harmful in the case of some who claim to follow 
him. The danger of error in this matter is specially great if 
the Church should be found placing in the way of seekers among 
the non-Christian peoples a stumbling-block such as Christ 
Himself became incarnate to remove. 

In the non-Christian world, both among ourselves and in 
the ‘missionary’ lands, we see the choice being made between 
a religion that is purely of the intellect such as Advaita Vedanta 
—i.e. an absolutist philosophy—and a religion which in one 
form or another is a humanism. Hinduism tried to hold the 
two together. Radhakrishnan tries still to do so sometimes, 
but is really trying to build up a Hindu humanism, a 
‘worship of God at the human end.’ He sees that the Absolute 
of Hinduism cannot be worshipped. Recently among ourselves 
Mr Aldous Huxley has advocated two religions: one, the 
Vedantic absolutism for the élite; the other, a personal religion 
for those who cannot do without it. These experiments, ancient 
and modern, really demonstrate the unique significance of the 
Christian revelation, which holds together a doctrine of tran- 
scendence and a doctrine of immanence, revealing a God who is 
absolute but who of His grace has come near to men to redeem 
them. 

We have always, indeed, to be on our guard against the 
temptation to make a God of our own out of our needs, and to 
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forget that His salvation is wholly ‘given’ and only to be received 
—that indeed it is His reality and what He shows Himself to 
us to be that creates our sense of need. Nor can we go to the 
non-Christian to prove God by our logical understanding. He 
has to be seen and recognized and we have to show Him to 
them. In the words of Professor Hocking, who cannot be 
suspected of traditionalism: ‘The function of religion is not to 
prove God but to announce God. For this reason its doctrine 
is stated as dogma; and the fundamental dogma of religion 
is Ecce Deus, Behold this is God.’ But the relation between 
persons who can—at however unequal a level—still speak to 
each other as ‘I and Thou’ is by that fact a relation always that 
is guided by reason, and to which reason, even debased and 
fallen reason, can make some contribution. Pascal, ‘the least 
pantheistic spirit that can be conceived,’ represents God as 
saying to man: “Thou couldst not have sought Me, if thou 
didst not already possess Me. Therefore quiet thy heart.’ 

Communism and nationalism and secularism are, in some 
measure at least when they become religions, the product of 
the too wide divorce that has been made between God and man, 
and the relegation of religion to a place above reason and outside 
human concerns. The religions of nationalism are quite ready 
to leave Christianity to occupy that place. Was not the Incarna- 
tion God’s gracious response to the need of the heart of man for 
a religion that would be rooted in his own life and that dealt 
with its needs and sorrows? Not feeling that to be supplied in 
the Christianity of to-day, man has made for himself a nearer 
God out of his country and his soil and race. The problem before 
the Christian Church is to show all the peoples of the world 
that the God of the whole earth—and of the infinite universe 
—is the God also of each race and each individual, One who 
cleanses and consecrates their human and national heritages 
and aspirations, and then gives these back to them infinitely 
enriched. 

The Incarnation was indeed the demonstration that this is 
true and in it what men desire from God in their agelong 
human longings can be discovered, as it were, ‘stored for them 
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at home’ and can be then revealed, purged of all its sin and 
dross and folly. 
N. MACNICOL 


II 
By EMIL BRUNNER 


I sHOULD not have been so ready to write, at the Editors’ 
invitation, a few words to follow Dr Macnicol’s statement, if 
I did not know myself to be in hearty sympathy with his ultimate 
aim. A theology which cannot hold its own in argument with 
another, but simply opposes thesis to thesis, does not afford 
the Church the help which ought by rights to be expected from 
it. It is completely lacking in any pastoral character. What is 
left to the pastor, if he cannot sustain an argument with another 
who, in the first place, does not want to know anything of the 
Christian message? There is also such a thing as a false ‘tran- 
scendence of theology.” A genuine dialectic theology must 
manifest itself in the fact of creating genuine argument; and I 
believe that is provided for if our theology is really scriptural 
—which is a very different thing from a metaphysic of ‘the 
Word’ which considers itself scriptural. 

All biblical concepts have a common denominator, which 
one might call the biblical ground structure, and which I call 
the ‘personal correspondence.’ God is always the God of man- 
kind and men are always the people of God. God’s Word can 
be received only in the ‘answer of faith’ which is in man. God’s 
action desires to find its expression in man’s action. God is 
ever and alone the first, but man is ever necessarily the second. 
God never domineers over man, treating him as if he were 
an object (a thing); but He lays claim to him, treating him as 
a subject (a person). Monergism, taught by a certain modern 
theology, stands in fundamental opposition to this biblical 
fundamental relationship of personal correspondence. God, as 
Creator, sets man near Himself and treats him as a self-acting 
free personality. Also, where God has compassion on the sinner 
through the mediation of Jesus Christ, and grants him new life 
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through forgiveness and a new birth, He does not act thus over 
his head, as it were, but He lays claim to the human person. 
He does not throw His grace at man, but leaves man to give 
his consent. 

But that means, quite naturally, that reason is not shut out 
from faith or set on one side, but is taken into account. Faith 
does not occur apart from our thinking or our will, but it occurs 
in our thinking and our will. It is not reason which is set in 
opposition to God or faith, but self-contained reason, reason 
sufficient to itself. Through the gospel of the Cross, the reason 
which is shut up by sin is forced open and the reason which 
has been cramped by sin is freed from its bonds. So reason has 
certainly a great share in faith, but so participates that it recog- 
nizes rationalism as the fundamental sin. For rationalism is 
reason without God, but faith is reason healed through the word 
of God. 

Therefore in the Bible opposition between reason and faith 
is not met with at all, but only opposition between a self- 
sufficient wisdom of man and a faith granted through God’s 
self-revelation. Because humanity is ensnared in its godless 
reason, the Original Word had to take flesh, so that man might 
come again into the truth. Since Dr Macnicol quotes my sen- 
tence that ‘the historic Jesus is a corpse’ I must add as a comment: 
‘but the Jesus Christ of actual history is the one and whole 
object of faith.’ 

What a colour-scientist can analyse in a painting is not the 
work of art, but only the lifeless material of the work; so that 
which mere scientific investigation can know of the actual Jesus 
of Nazareth, the Christ, is an abstraction from the real Jesus 
Christ. Faith recognizes (as on that day Peter did in Czsarea 
Philippi) the Christ in Jesus—or rather, Jesus as the Christ; 
and only then does faith first recognize the actual, truly historical 
Christ, who is something quite different from the product of 
scientific understanding, which is called ‘the historic Jesus.’ 

This Jesus, the Christ, is the Word of God which restores 
our perverted reason to health in Christ. Certainly we remain, 
even as believers, encumbered with the residue of our inherit- 
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ance of sin. And so, even for faith, there remains an opposition 
between reason and faith—or rather, an opposition between our 
use of reason and our faith—never wholly to be resolved. But 
that is quite a different matter from that cold metaphysical 
opposition which so often hampers theology and has made it so 
inhuman and unfruitful. If we look at it like that, it is quite 
clear that faith does not arise except in a discussion in which— 
whether step by step or at one spring—it dawns upon the un- 
believer how false that very claim on which he prided himself 
proves to be, namely, his autonomous reason, his ‘principle of 
immanence,’ his transcendent egoism. 

Therefore it is my opinion that general and abstract discus- 
sions about the relationship between faith in Christ and non- 
Christian religion are not of much value, but that it is worth 
while to show in the concrete material of religious conceptions 
what a completely different account the Bible gives of God, man 
and their mutual relations (the ‘personal correspondence’) from 
the particular religion we are dealing with at the moment. It is 
not a question of drawing up a list of fundamental dogmas, but, 
on the contrary, of going back behind dogma to the under- 
standing of God and man formulated in it. The basic event of 
faith can be expressed only in two sentences, which answer to 
the relationship of the ‘personal correspondence’: First, man 
attains faith in no other way than by recognizing the falsity of 
his life and being and thought. And second, man can recognize 
the falsity of his life only as he attains faith. 

And this faith, in which man recognizes the falsity of his 
life—and also the falsity of his religion up till now—is no other 
than faith in Jesus Christ, the Crucified. The Cross is the 
revelation of my life’s falsity and of God’s truth. The Cross— 
and still more, faith in the message of the Cross—is the point 
where false man and true God meet. 


EmIL BRUNNER 
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By CONSTANCE E. PADWICK 
“Yea a sword . . . that the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed.’ 


STANDING under an egg-shell blue sky amid the forest of 

broken pillars that represent the Christian basilicas of 
Roman Carthage, one tastes the victory of Islam as though it 
took place yesterday. 

From that victory of her first conquests Islam still to-day 
draws nourishment. The Muslim press of India or of Woking 
finds consolation in frequent mention of those first achievements. 
Indeed, the many references of Christian literature to the con- 
quest of the Roman Empire by the Christian faith have parallels 
in the references in modern Muslim literature to the conquest by 
Islam of much of the civilized world, and the gift to that world 
through Damascus and Cordoba of a higher learning and civil- 
ization. Both sets of references frequently need modification. 
Neither did the Christian Church emerge from the ‘conquest’ 
of the Roman world uninfluenced by what she outwardly 
dominated, nor did Islam create a civilization unaided by what 
she brought to outward submission. 

But those broken columns, all that is left on earth of a Church 
of many bishoprics, speak to Christendom with a voice shattering 
to complacency. Here in that day of defeat was the Church’s 
opportunity to reveal her Master,! of whom Claudel has truly 
said: ‘C’est par l’opposition que nous obligerons le Christ a dessiner 
son contour.’* Here was it said to the Church, as to the Virgin 
Mother of old: ‘Yea a sword shall pierce through thy own soul 
. . . that the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed.’ 

For sword-thrusts have always brought a revelation of the 


1 We do not speak in these Tunisian musings of that still earlier lost opportunity— 
of that dimness of the witness of surrounding Christianity from which Islam drew at its 
beginning so blurred, so veiled an outline of the Son of Mary, mysteriously born and 
lord of many a miracle, but not of love’s paramount miracles of the divine Incarnation, 
the Cross and Resurrection.—C. E. P. 

* ‘It is by opposition that we shall force Christ to reveal His outline more sharply. 
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true quality of the Church’s life. On this North African coast 
the sword-thrust of earlier persecution had revealed glories of 
faith. These very heights of Carthage heard Perpetua tell her 
fellow-prisoners of the ladder in her vision, ‘guarded by swords, 
lances, hooks, daggers . . .” Here in this amphitheatre, where 
wild alyssum smells of honey at the entrance to the dens, after 
her meeting with the wild beasts she guided the sword of the 
executioner to her throat. 

Here, too, on this same coast of North Africa, when the 
sword-thrust of the barbarian reached great Rome itself, the 
vision came to Augustine (once a student here in Carthage) of an 
unimaginably greater and unassailable ‘City of God.’ In the 
belief of that ‘dear city of Zeus,’ ‘which hath foundations,’ he 
died in faith even as the Vandals were besieging his bishopric of 
Hippo. 

But what thoughts were revealed in the heart of Christendom 
when the sword-thrust of Islam pierced her? It was not a case of 
immediate total extinction of the North African Church. We 
know that bishoprics lingered on even into the twelfth century. 
There may have been many silent heroisms like those called for 
from the Copts of Egypt to-day by the steady relentless pressure 
of an overwhelming majority in state and society. But the fact 
remains that the Muslim onrush, which for centuries hemmed 
in Christendom from expansion to Asia and Africa, did not reveal 
in the Church a response of faith like that of Perpetua or Augus- 
tine, outweighing the calamity that called it out. Indeed, we have 
glimpses of a populace half on the side of the invaders whose 
system of tribute seemed less galling than Roman taxation. 

Perhaps the first concerted ‘thought’ revealed in the heart 
of Christendom with regard to Islam was that expressed in the 
Crusades. The many aspects and motives of that movement 
other than religious have been stressed by recent historians, 
and the Muslim of to-day, smarting under western dominance, 
likes to see in them the first démarche of the hated spirit of 
‘colonization’ (ista‘mar, perhaps the most execrated word in 
the Arabic press), by which the West at length obtained a 
stranglehold over eastern nations. 
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But standing here on the heights of Carthage, where the dying 
eyes of St Louis looked over the kingfisher-blue of the Gulf of 
Tunis—St Louis of whom Péguy makes God say: 

Quand Saint Louis m’aime, 

Je sais, je connais ce que c'est que d'étre aimé. 

. . « Et quand il dit qu’il aimerait mieux 

Etre lépreux que de tomber en péché mortel (tant il m’aime), c'est vrai . . . 

Il m’aime a ce point. Il m’aime ainsi. Librement— 
standing here where St Louis died, we have to admit that the 
Crusades also reveal a thought not only of the world but of the 
Church. They were an official reply, blessed by Pope and Bishop, 
to the sword-thrust of the Muslim conquest. We see their thought 
most clearly in those who, like St Louis, burnt with a pure flame. 
Deus le vult—of that they are sure. What then does He will? 
The deliverance of ‘those holy fields’—yes, and hence enmity to 
‘the Paynim.’ The literature of the period gives us glimpses of 
what were the jokes of a crusading army in a camp where a 
Baldwin or a St Louis prayed—tasty tales about serving Paynims 
with pork or even with bits of roasted Paynim—probably no 
better and no worse than the talk of other armies, but far from 
any saving thought on behalf of Muslim souls. 

Yet here and there in the period of the Crusades some soul 
reveals thoughts about Islam that are saving thoughts, so that 
we believe that saint to have been thinking the thoughts of Christ 
with Him. On this African coast, the thirteenth century saw in 
its first quarter St Francis at Damietta, in its third quarter St 
Louis at Carthage, in its last quarter Raymond Lull at Bougie 
and at Tunis. 

St Francis, untroubled so far as we know by the question of 
the rights and wrongs of crusades in general, for himself, more 
suo, overstepped the barrier of hostility, passing from camp to 
camp when he went out on that October evening to seek martyr- 
dom; nay rather to seek the soul of Al-Malik al-Kamil. 

St Louis went forth to Tunis in the great hope that the 


1 “When Saint Louis loves me, I know and understand what it is to be loved. .. . And 
when he says that he would rather be leprous than fall into mortal sin (so much he loves 
me), it is true. . . . To that degree he loves me. Even so he loves me. Freely.’ 
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Emir Mustansir might be converted to Christianity. To the 
Emir’s envoys he gave this message: 

Dites de ma part au roi votre maitre que je désire si vivement le salut de son 
ame, que je voudrais étre dans les prisons des Sarrasins, tout le temps que j'ai a 
vivre, et n’y plus jamais voir la clarté du soleil, pourvu que votre roi et son peuple se 
fissent Chrétiens du fond du ceeur. 

With Raymond Lull we leave the heights of Carthage and 
turn back beyond the lagoon and its sea-birds to the Arab streets 
of Tunis which his feet have trodden. One may dream oneself 
back at his side in those alleys, their beautiful doors studded 
with the giant abu khamsa nails, and their iron window-gratings 
at eye-level stuffed with papers picked up from the street, placed 
there lest some scrap bearing the Name of God should be trodden 
under foot of men.* Through these streets passed Raymond Lull, 
absorbed in the arguments that seemed to him God-given, 
irrefutable. His mind as one studies it in his enormous output 
of tractates (in the days of the printing-press he would have 
been an inveterate pamphleteer; he is like a modern in his 
natural belief in energy and publicity) is not consistent in its 
attitude towards Islam. He is climbing beyond the men of his 
day, half held by old ways, half struggling out to new. A crusader 
born too late and a schoolman at the end of the age of schoolmen, 
he is in respect of his age both old-fashioned and an innovator. 

He badgers Pope and prince to call a new crusade when 
Europe is weary of crusading, or to form a new religious order 
of knighthood when Europe is destroying the Templars. Dis- 
tinctly out-moded his appeals must have seemed; and yet there 
is a new note in them. His crusaders are to be accompanied by 


1 Tell the king your master from me that I desire the salvation of his soul so ardently 
that I would willingly be in the Saracens’ prisons for the rest of the time I have to live, 
there never more to see the light of the sun, if only your king and his people might with 
all their hearts become Christian.’ 

2 One may also dream oneself further back to a day late in the eighth century that 
saw the conversion of the Muslim saint known as Bishr the Barefoot. ‘And the cause of 
his repentance was that in the street [whether at Merv where he was born or at Baghdad 
where he lived a saint] he found trodden underfoot a piece of paper on which was written 
the Name of God, mighty in majesty, and he took the paper and bought perfume with 
a coin he had on him, and anointing the paper with the perfume he put it [as they do in 
Tunis to-day] in a crack of the wall. And he saw in the visions of the night, and lo, a 
voice said to him, ‘“‘Bishr, thou hast perfumed my Name, so will I make thy name of a 
sweet perfume” ’ (Al-Risala al-Qushairiya, pp. 11, 12).—C. E. P. 
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chaplains trained in Arabic, who are there not to minister to the 
knights but to the Saracen prisoners, whom they shall labour to 
instruct in the Christian faith. 

So Paynim prisoners had minds and souls to be reasonably 
won. Yet, ah! the old temptation to wed a religious mission to 
circumstances of prestige and power. But again our Raymond 
will outsoar this temptation, not only in his famous words about 
a return to the defenceless, apostolic mission: 


I see many knights going to the Holy Land beyond the seas and thinking 
that they can acquire it by force of arms; but in the end all are destroyed before 
they attain that which they think to have. Whence it seems to me that the 
conquest of the Holy Land ought not to be attempted except in the way in 
which Thou and Thine apostles acquired it, namely, by love and prayers, and 
the pouring out of tears and of blood, 


but in his own person when he goes out undefended to meet his 
martyrdom. 

Again, he is a son of his age in his unbounded trust in that 
infallible Ars Major of his, a short cut to all the truths of heaven 
and earth. And yet he runs ahead of that age in his insistence 
on a careful training in Arabic, or in his little books made as 
Christian counterparts to collections of Sufi anecdotes and 
apophthegms, and he outsoars not only the men of his own age 
but of ours in his readiness (the readiness of a man so utterly 
in love with his own intellectual mission) to be ‘the fool of 
Christ’ for the sake of Muslim souls. There has Islam called out 
an authentically Christian thought. 

But when Raymond was pushed out, more than half dead, 
through this water-gate at Tunis, his successors took long in 
coming. The Barbary pirates of these coasts saw some renegades, 
it is true, but also much stout endurance on the part of the 
Christian captives whom like St Vincent de Paul they drove 
round these Tunis streets with chains round their necks to 
advertise a forthcoming sale of slaves. They saw, too, acts of 
Christ-inspired heroism as the men of the several Redemptionist 
Orders sold themselves into slavery for the sake of releasing 
other Christian souls. 


But with many a Christian prayer for prisoners and captives, 
23 
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we have no record of prayer for the Barbary pirates. The first 
English Litany contained a suffrage for deliverance from the 
Turks. Prayers for the Turks (in company with ‘Jews, Infidels 
and Hereticks’) only entered the English Prayer Book in the 
Good Friday collect of 1660. This North African coast (like 
most of the Muslim world) had to wait until the nineteenth 
century for her Christian missionaries. Apart from a few isolated 
tournées like those of Raymond Lull, it was twelve centuries from 
the Muslim conquest before she heard the authentic Christian 
reply of irrepressible love. And those twelve centuries had 
stiffened and hardened antipathies and misunderstanding. If to 
some lands the missionaries of the nineteenth-century expansion 
could go clean-handed with their joyous evangel, to the world 
of Islam they could come only as heirs of all the conflicts and 
resentments to which we have briefly referred. 

Wandering in Tunis to-day, sampling the Arab bookshops by 
the Zeitouna Mosque, one asks oneself whether in the things of 
the mind we are as near to our Muslim brothers as in the days 
of Raymond Lull. In his day the Christian schoolmen and the 
Muslim men of kaldém were not so far off in theological terms 
and very close in method. The wandering scholar, sitting at the 
feet of the doctors of various cities, was a figure in both worlds. 
And Raymond Lull had a not groundless hope that both his 
philosophy and his mysticism would be understood in the other 
camp. Indeed, it appears that he did by these means convict 
minds and touch souls in Tunis. 

Are we as close in mind to-day? In those countries where 
Arabic-speaking eastern Christians have lived on through the 
centuries amongst Muslim majorities there has been communi- 
cation between them and their Muslim neighbours on matters 
of government, the market, the weather and the crops; but in 
religious matters practically no inter-communication. We are 
therefore faced with the fact that the religious Arabic of Islam 
and the religious Arabic of Christianity have become two 
languages. And this dichotomy is the more confusing because 
to a great extent both use the same vocabulary, with meanings 
that have grown further and further apart. As a rule, oriental 
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Christians are sublimely unconscious of any difficulty here, and 
in evangelistic work will talk in Christian religious Arabic, un- 
aware that their words are conveying meanings far other than 
those in their own minds. The last people to discover the cleavage 
of language are, as a rule, the Christian clergy and ministers 
trained by missionaries, for their whole education has steeped 
them in the language of the Beyrout Bible translation, hallowed 
by all the Christian memories of their lives. It seems to be a case 
in which ‘outsiders see most of the game,’ for foreign Arabists 
who read at all fully in Muslim religious literature and pass from 
that to Christian are at once aware of the acute difference of 
flavour, not only spiritual and ethical, but linguistic. 

Any Bible translation that has been the medium and ex- 
pression of spiritual life has its undoubted sacredness, and the 
baldest phrases may acquire overtones that make them far more 
precious than eloquence. At the same time, this question of two 
religious languages within Arabic is one of the real problems of 
evangelization by literature, by discussion, by preaching; and we 
must not grudge time and study (it will need both) spent on it 
with our oriental brethren of both faiths. 

Yet perhaps in another direction something is coming back 
to us of that medieval opportunity when the scholars of both 
worlds had similar philosophical categories and methods. For 
to-day, through the spread of state education on a not dissimilar 
pattern in East and West (in French North Africa the pattern is 
definitely French) and through the informal education of the 
great international news-agencies, of the radio and the periodical 
press—daily, weekly, monthly—a whole world of semi-philo- 
sophical and psychological notions is becoming common terri- 
tory. To enter this world and use its vocabulary seems to-day’s 
equivalent for Raymond Lull’s philosophical challenges to the 
sheikhs of Tunis or of Bougie. The Arabic books and papers that 
one gathers up here in the Paternoster Row of Tunis look wist- 
fully to Egypt and Syria as lands of an Arabic renaissance, and 
back to medieval Spain as the scene of past glory. They thinly 
veil a hot resentment against Christendom, more shrilly voiced 
in some other countries. The fact that, out of eighteen Arab- 
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owned newspapers bought near the Zeitouna Mosque, only two 
proved to be more than two years old shows a precariousness of 
finance, but also how frequently the limits of discretion in regard 
to the censorship have been passed, leading to suppression and a 
fresh start under a new name. 

If in the things of the intellect we are but little nearer to 
our brothers of the world of Islam, in the more potent contacts 
of emotion with emotion, of sympathy or antipathy, it is doubtful 
whether, since the days when Raymond Lull was pushed out 
through the sea gate at Tunis, in spite of modern means of 
communication we have come any nearer to our Muslim 
brothers. 

When Raymond Lull’s doctrines provoked resentment, the 
Tunisians of the day had the power to drive him more than half 
dead from their city, which they unhesitatingly did. Such a 
fate is by no means unknown to missionaries in Muslim lands 
in our own day, though they more often find their presence 
suffered but their liberty to work hedged about with crippling 
restrictions. 

But in many centres of Muslim population, powers of ex- 
pulsion are limited, if the missionary belongs to a European 
nation in treaty with or in dominant relationship to the Muslim 
people concerned. Let no one think that the situation is thereby 
rendered easier. To-day we are not stalking against the Muslim 
world with shields marked with crosses. But that is how they see 
us. The fear and hot resentment caused by European pressure— 
political, economic, social, educational—are as great a barrier to 
the acceptance of a message as was the free-acting fanaticism 
that could kill or expel in a moment of indignation. The man 
who is a poor enough Muslim religiously may be fanatically 
ardent when he thinks of Islam as a system jeopardized or 
humiliated by the West. 

We send out our missionaries, then, to meet a tacit hostility 
not so much to their persons (often acceptable and even beloved) 
as to all that brings them there. And this hostility we must 
confess to have been in part built up through the centuries by 
the Church herself, which has thought of Islam as an opponent, 
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as a menace or with an indifference that is far from the creative 
power of a redemptive love and prayer ‘in Christ.’ 

How much has Islam seen yet on our part [wrote Lilias Trotter of Algiers] 
of the lonely night-watch of Peniel, the halting thigh, the daring of the defeated 
Jacob as he flung himself full weight on the Wrestler who was bringing him 
low? 

The missionary in Muslim lands often calls himself to account 
for his ‘lack of success.’ In some cases he is sent out to this life 
of spiritual hardness with very inadequate preparation and 
warning. Insufficiently trained, sometimes in the language, still 
less in the literature of Islam, he does not always realize that when 
he has preached, the other man, by reason of all manner of 
presuppositions and pre-judgings, may not have heard the 
Gospel. It has become almost a cheap commonplace to put down 
past slowness of success in missions to Muslims to ‘the old con- 
troversial methods,’ as contrasted perhaps with ‘a simple setting 
forth of Jesus to needy souls,’ the implication being that all 
controversy should be avoided. This attitude has its much- 
needed moral truth, for nothing could be more out of place in 
the Church’s work for Islam (that Islam which her own spiritual 
attitude in the past, positive or negative, has helped to anta- 
gonize) than the hardness of the controversial spirit. Yet this 
cry for ‘no controversy’ has also its dangers and tends in some 
Protestant missions to a serious neglect of the preparation of 
missionaries in regard to Islamic studies. In reality the ‘no 
controversy’ attitude demands that such studies should be pro- 
founder. For when all is said and done, the vast misunder- 
standings of Islam about Christianity have to be removed, and 
men have to be converted in mind as well as in heart. To ‘set 
forth Jesus to needy souls,’ using words so that they shall cause 
the minimum of misunderstanding and anticipating difficulties 
so as to meet them tacitly before they can be raised as contro- 
versy, calls for a higher grasp of the Muslim mind than the 
ability to parry set arguments. 

It has been suggested in some quarters (as though here lay a 
recipe for ‘success’) that the missionary who has abandoned his 
father’s controversial weapons will now demonstrate his Gospel 
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by practical good works—unselfish services to education from 
the kindergarten to the university, health services, or work for 
social betterment—all manner of good actions, in fact, that 
‘speak louder than words’ about the nature of the Christ we 
serve. 

In this also there is truth, for living Christianity like the 
earthly life of our Lord Himself must always partly express 
itself in practical love of its neighbour. And work for health or 
education need not be inconsistent with the uncompromising 
New Testament programme for commendation of the Christian 
ministry: 

In much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, 
in imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, in watchings, in fastings; in pureness, 
in knowledge, in longsuffering, in kindness, in the Holy Ghost, in love un- 
feigned, in the word of truth, in the power of God; by the armour of righteous- 
ness on the right hand and on the left, by glory and dishonour, by evil report 
and good report; as deceivers, and yet true; as unknown, and yet well known; 
as dying, and behold we live; as chastened, and not killed; as sorrowful, yet 
alway rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich; as having nothing, and yet 
possessing all things (11 Cor. vi, 4-10). 


Thank God, the Pauline programme is not incompatible with 
devoted service for the public weal. Yet the missionary to 
Muslims may (and in many places already does) find himself 
practically limited to that Pauline programme, for national and 
religious exclusiveness often deny him much share in service to 
health or education, while even the rudimentary freedom of 
religious conversion, looked upon by many Westerners as an 
inalienable right of conscience, has against it the force of social 
solidarity and the piled-up enactments of the sacred law. 


Were ever souls in this humour wooed? [cried a missionary in the Muslim 
world *]. Were ever souls in this humour won? Were ever such odds as this? . 
Why must we for ever renounce all the favourable conditions, giving, like the 
Scottish King at Flodden, all the advantages to the opponent? Why must we 
strive always up the hill, with the sun for ever in our eyes, the wind and rain 
for ever driving in our faces; ever, ever conceding, never, never receiving the 
handicap and the odds? 








1 Temple Gairdner of Cairo, in The Rebuke of Islam. 
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There is the cry wrung from the missionary. And from the 
Church that sends him—not the indifferent fringe of it, but its 
inner living heart—how often has one heard the cry: ‘Can it 
really be right, when in mass movement areas souls are pressing 
into the Kingdom, for whom we cannot find shepherds, can it be 
right in these circumstances to send men and women to an Islam 
that consistently rejects their message?’ 

The answer to the two cries seems also twofold, a lesser and 
a greater reply. The lesser (but not negligible) answer has already 
been suggested: To the needs of all lands outside Christendom 
the Church through long centuries showed a neglect partly born 
of ignorance. But to the lands of Islam (with a few shining ex- 
ceptions of heroic love) she showed not only the negative of 
neglect but the positive of hostility and retaliation. Therefore 
are we bounden (as members of that Church of Christ whose 
communion and solidarity is not limited to those contemporary 
with us on earth) to go, not in superiority but in penitent love 
to the Muslim, to make what loving reparation is allowed us 
to the heart of our forgiving Lord and to the unforgiving Muslim 
world. And this duty lies upon us, inescapable, whatever are the 
opportunities of joyful service elsewhere. 

It is no easy achievement to meet the hauteur of Islam without 
answering hauteur but with penitent love. And ‘there is no dis- 
charge in that war.’ The man on whose soul God has laid the 
burden of Islam can never again escape it. As Gairdner said: 


We are claiming the right to have it said to us, ‘Ye are they which have 
continued with me in my temptations.’ For verily the bare contemplation of this 
problem of Islam is, until death relieves our watch, an abiding on the mountain 
top of temptation with our Lord. . . . He, too, knew what it was to fall back 
on the Spirit, to realize and to confess that only by what seemed like weakness 


must all that strength be met, only by the foolishness of the Message, only by 
the scandal of the Cross. 


If such be the nature of the task it may not be very many 
that the Church will find and train, mentally and spiritually, as 
her Lord’s representatives in this Muslim world, but they must 
be her best, set apart for her hardest task, trained to rely on 
nothing but the constraining love of Christ. Nor, being sent, 
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may they be left unsupported by the peculiar solicitude of their 
Mother Church lest they should fall short of their hard, high 
calling. The present writer longs to see praying Orders estab- 
lished alongside of and in union with active mission work in all 
Muslim lands, their aim to pray in unison with the prayer of 
the Priest upon his Throne above, to win the battle against the 
principalities and powers of the invisible world, to create 
the atmosphere in which the message can be given and 
received.! 

But we must turn to the second and greater reason for 
pressing on not only doggedly but gladly with prayer and work 
for Muslims. Here in Islam is the hardest, most ingrained, loyal 
and stubborn resistance to the claims of Christ, resistance not 
only individual but national and supra-national. 

Effectively to believe in Christ’s victory here, to abandon all 
power but Spirit-power in face of the massive this-worldly as 
well as other-worldly facts of Islam, would prove such a gym- 
nastic as would fortify the Church for dealing with all other 
oppositions. Those who cry out for abandoning Muslim missions 
in favour of others that are more ‘successful’ have on their side 
some right of common sense and practical utility, but they are 
oblivious of the uncommon sense and higher utility for the whole 
Church of following the ‘Master of the Impossible’ into the most 
impossible of situations. Raymond Lull wrote, as he faced the 
consequences of a call to Islam: 


The Lover saw himself taken and bound, wounded and killed for the love of 
his Beloved; and those who tortured him asked him: ‘Where is thy Beloved?’ 
He answered: ‘See Him here in the increase of my love, and the strength which 
it gives me to bear my torments.’ ? 


There is an epitome of the experience of inward strengthening 
awaiting a Church that yields herself to suffer for the world of 
Islam. 


Trained in this same school of faith and surrender for the 


1 See article, ‘Contemplation and the Apostolate’ in this Review for July 1937.— 
EpIrors. 

? This and the other words quoted from Raymond Lull are from the translation 
by Allison Peers of The Book of the Lover and the Beloved.—C. E. P. 
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Muslim world of North Africa, Lilias Trotter could write of a 
like experience of the athlete of Christ: 


One is beginning to see that a sight of what will make for His glory in any- 
thing is all that one needs. Once one sees that, one can make straight for it, as 


it were, in His Name, across the heads of probabilities and possibilities in the 
most absolute simplicity. 


So does this gymnastic of faith for Islam produce a virility, 


a spiritual dauntlessness that the Church sorely needs. As 
Gairdner said: 


Islam is the greatest call the Church has ever had to look to Him who is 
invisible. . . . Is Islam itself too great a price to have had to pay for the lesson? 


There we have it. Missions to Muslims, in the period of faith 
and penitence that for them precedes ‘success,’ can disentangle 
for us more clearly than missions with happy and rapid ‘results’ 
the essential motive of missions, the motive so strong that it will 
in the end secure success through ignoring it. For the motive 
of missions is not their successful issue but the surrender of 
love to God as revealed in Jesus Christ. ‘In this rejoice not, 
that the spirits are subject unto you; but rather rejoice, because 
your names are written in heaven’—not in this visible success of 
your lifework but in its eternal significance, in its relation of 
surrender and forgiveness and acceptance with God. So the 
young Gairdner, one Good Friday at Oxford, stated his motive 
in missions: neither the need of the Muslim world sent him out, 
nor his hope of success, but rather the quality of his Lord’s love 
and suffering for souls: 


The true appeal for missions is that if Christ prayed those prayers [the 
prayers of Gethsemane and Calvary], then of course the world must know. 


So likewise our North African saint, Lilias Trotter of 
Algiers?: 


‘Thou hast ravished my heart with one look from Thine eyes, with one 
chain of Thy neck.’ Those were the words that came before the year was five 
minutes old; and if it is through dark, hell-fought hours that He can have His 
deepest draughts of joy from us, so be it with us, Hallelujah. 





1A ‘spiritual posy’ of her sayings is now being published by S.P.C.K. London 
(price 3s. 6d.), under the title of The Master of the Impossible —C. E. P. 
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Or again, on her last May-day on earth, after forty years of life 
poured out for Muslim souls: 


On the Muslim field there is nothing yet to show the outward triumph 
of Christ’s cause. . . . In that very fact lies our chance of giving our un- 
crowned King the same service as was rendered by David’s three mightiest 
when ‘the three brake through the host of the Philistines, and drew water out 
of the well of Bethlehem, that was by the gate, and brought it to David.’ . . . 
I had never noticed before that in all the list of names in that chapter, theirs 
seem veiled. They were ‘the first three,’ that is all. Does it not mean that to 
slake His thirst is a hidden ministry? The names of those who fought for visible 
victory are chronicled, but there is a higher thing than conquering lions and 
giants, and its fragrance is kept on His Heart like Mary’s broken box of spikenard, 
shed for Himself alone. 


‘Here is the patience and the faith of the saints.’ Thus are 
the thoughts of their hearts revealed to the enriching of the 
Church, through the sword-thrust of Islam. 

But here is more than patience and faith, here is joy. They 
would not change their career. It is doubtful if, given their 
choice, they would choose rather to work in the day of the 
ultimate victory of their Lord’s love for Muslim souls, so do they 
prize the privilege of hearing Him break His silence, of watching 
the first rose-glow of dawn or, as Lilias Trotter would say, the 
first autumn crocus after the summer parching of this North 
African soil, 
breaking out of the hard dry ground and laughing at the barrenness of every- 
thing around in its faith that the rains are coming. . . . Nothing can come up 


to the joy of being part of His ‘autumn crocus,’ the first thing in these lands that 
He sees of the travail of His soul. 


This their joy no man taketh from them, the joy of the few 
who keep vigil over Islam, with Him whom, here in North 
Africa, Charles de Foucauld learned to call ‘The Master of the 
Impossible.’ In the coming hour of His inevitable death-won 
triumph, 

. . . Gentlemen in England now abed 
Shall think themselves accursed they were not here. 


CoNSTANCE E. Papwick 
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CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN 
I 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHURCH 
By (THE LATE) HIROMICHI KOZAKI 


ie is quite natural that a seed when planted in foreign soil 

produces a somewhat different crop from the product of 
the same kind of seed when sown in its original soil, because 
of the climatic and geological characteristics of the foreign soil. 
This same natural law applies to the spiritual world as well, and 
Christian churches developed in different lands will inevitably 
differ from each other, in order that together they may contribute 
to the wealth of Christian truth. We shall here endeavour to 
indicate the characteristic features of the Christian Church in 
Japan and the reasons underlying them. 

First, let us point out the fact that it was the highly ambitious 
youth belonging to the traditionally cultured class which 
furnished the source-material for the Japanese Christian Church. 
These young men found a new outlet for their patriotic spirit in 
Christianity, and conceived it to be their special mission to 
discharge their duty to the nation through rendering a spiritual 
service. 

Such, for instance, were those foremost Christian pioneer 
leaders in Japan—Joseph Neeshima, Bishop Honda, Uyemura, 
Oshikawa, Ibuka, Ebina, Miyagawa and a host of others. They 
all belonged to the Bushi (knightly) class and were the descend- 
ants of families with a cultural heritage extending back into the 
past for many generations. These sources which furnished the 
personnel from which came the early leaders of the Christian 
Church in Japan were quite different from those of some of the 
other lands, where the first converts came from so-called ‘rice 
Christians’ or from the outcaste classes. 


In passing we might mention some facts regarding the 
355 
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Christian movement in Japan known as the ‘Kumamoto Band,’ 
which was one of the groups from which Protestantism in Japan 
arose, and with which the writer was connected from its inception. 

At the time of the Meiji Restoration, the large and powerful 
Kumamoto feudal clan supported the Kagoshima and other 
strong clans in providing leadership for the political and military 
world of the new Japan. The members of the clan were divided 
into two camps at the time of the Restoration, one party adhered 
to the traditional allegiance to the Tokugawa Shogunate while 
the other insisted upon loyalty to the imperial family. In order 
to overcome the disadvantage of this cleavage, the Kumamoto 
clan opened a ‘School for Foreign Learning,’ in which to train 
the younger leaders, and invited Captain Janes, an American 
teacher and an earnest Christian with puritanical ideals, to 
become its head. The Christian influence exerted by him was 
so powerful that the group of young men were converted and 
dedicated themselves to their Saviour. One day they gathered 
on Hanaoka Hill and pledged themselves to become Christian 
ministers, in order to render a spiritual service to the new Japan. 
Some of them went to the Doshisha University for further study 
and became founders of the Japanese Congregational churches. 

Another group of young men in Sapporo became Christians 
through the strong personal influence of Dr William Clark, the 
first dean of the Agricultural College there. When he left Japan 
his parting message: ‘Boys, be ambitious,’ made a deep im- 
pression upon the young men who also came from families with 
cultural traditions and later became leaders in the educational 
world. Thus Sapporo is reckoned as another source-centre of the 
Christian movement in Japan. 

These and other historical facts amply prove that Japanese 
Christianity sprang from the intelligentsia, and it is probable that 
this characteristic will long remain one of its special features. 

The second characteristic of Christianity in Japan may be 
traced to its non-sectarian origin. Neither Captain Janes nor 
Dr Clark left any trace of denominational influence. The 
missionary leaders also had high ideals for the future of Chris- 
tianity here. Together with the young Japanese Christian leaders 
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they tried to avoid the importation of sects, and the first churches 
organized in Yokohama and Kobe were established as united 
Protestant churches. It was most unfortunate that later on 
denominational connexions with the older churches of the West 
gradually led to the establishment of denominational churches. 
This denominationalism transplanted from the West has been 
and still is a hindrance to the wider development of Christianity 
in Japan. 

However, throughout the years our Christian leaders have 
been endeavouring to promote church union. Union and co- 
operation among the different communions are increasingly 
developing. Our church leaders constantly cherish the idea of 
getting together and have not given up their hope of the realiza- 
tion of organic church union. 

The third special feature may be summed up as a self- 
governing autonomous church polity. The Japanese Church 
started under indigenous leadership from the very beginning. 
Although some missions adopted the policy common in other 
mission fields of hiring native workers and placing them under 
mission control, most of the missions practised the policy of 
encouraging and promoting a self-supporting and self-governing 
church polity. This attitude of the mission organizations, 
together with the influence of the indigenous Christian leaders, 
rapidly developed the autonomous feature of the churches. 

As a fourth characteristic we might mention the wide in- 
fluence of Christianity, compared with the number of Christians 
in Japan. This has come about because from the beginning 
evangelistic efforts have had as their purpose not only the 
founding of churches but the establishment of Christianity as 
a cultural movement that would influence the life of the whole 
nation. This naturally fostered free and original thinking in the 
theological field. Japanese Christian leaders in general have not 
clung to the letter of the creed, but have always had an open- 
minded attitude toward theological questions. This attitude is 
of great importance for our leaders, confronted as they are with 
the problem of constant contact with some of the greatest ethnic 
faiths of the world. 
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This naturally leads to the fifth characteristic of the Japanese 
churches. The fact that Japanese Christianity stands face to face 
with a number of great world religions lays upon her the mission 
of solving their problems as well. It will take time before such a 
course can be clearly defined. But the churches in Japan feel 
challenged to grapple with this crucial problem which calls for 
the emergence of an indigenous genius that can discover the 
necessary apologetic. This attitude of original creative thinking 
has from the first characterized Christianity in Japan. 

It goes without saying that Christianity is a religion of 
universal truth, and national characteristics must not destroy its 
universal nature. Yet characteristics developed in the course of 
its progress will certainly contribute something to the richness 
of the whole truth. While always conscious of the fact that she is 
a part of world Christianity, the Japanese Church will naturally 
develop some such special features as these mentioned. 

HIROMICHI KozakI 


II 


OVERSEAS MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH 
By AKIRA EBISAWA 


ig was a desire long cherished in the minds of Japanese 

Christian leaders that our churches should undertake 
evangelistic work overseas, as we owe much to the foreign 
missionary enterprise of the older churches; and overseas 
missions have been undertaken by various denominations where 
Japanese emigrants have settled. Presbyterians have three 
churches in China, Congregationalists also have three and the 
Holiness Church two. 

There has been a new enterprise in the starting of foreign 
missions among Chinese since the beginning of the twentieth 
century; at least two pastors prepared themselves by language 
study and later started actual work among the Chinese. But the 
work was not prosecuted so actively as was expected, except 
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educational work in a girls’ school in Peking, which has been 
carried on for the last twenty years. 

When Japan accepted the mandate for the South Sea islands 
after the great war, the Japanese government requested Dr H. 
Kozaki to take charge of missionary work among the natives. 
He organized the South Sea Islands Mission and undertook 
evangelistic and educational work in the islands. The enterprise 
is financed by annual grants from the government and by 
liberal contributions from wealthy people. Four families of 
Japanese missionaries are at work in church and day schools, 
and in training schools for island teachers and evangelists. They 
are working in co-operation with the German evangelicals and 
with the missionaries of the American Board who preceded 
them. 

After the Manchurian incident the Manchukuo Evangelistic 
Association was organized by the leaders of Japanese churches, 
and this organization now officially receives grants of 1200 yen 
respectively from the Presbyterian, Congregational and Metho- 
dist churches of Japan, and also from Hawaiian Congregational 
churches. Making up its annual budget of about 12,000 yen 
from the individual contributions of the members of 18 yen 
a year, the Association, through Japanese and Manchurian 
workers, carries on evangelistic work among the Chinese- 
speaking Manchurians in twelve stations. 

The Overseas Evangelistic Association was organized some 
eight years ago with the lofty ideal primarily of doing evangelistic 
and social work among our Japanese residents in foreign lands 
and then of extending the field to other nationals. The Associa- 
tion hitherto has been chiefly concerned with evangelism among 
Japanese in the Philippine Islands and Brazil. It has helped to 
establish a self-supporting church in Davao and to open a 
mission church in Manila. It has also established a close 
connexion with the Japanese church in Saé Paulo. It sends out 
a certain number of copies of The Kingdom of God Weekly to all 
the groups above mentioned, as well as to the church in Singa- 
pore, to be used by them for literary evangelism. 

It has helped the Manchukuo Evangelistic Association, 
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giving a certain grant to it. It has also helped the pastor of the 
Davao church in the Philippine Islands in his evangelistic tour 
through Java and other South Sea islands. It publishes a quarterly 
bulletin as an organ for promoting interest in missionary work. 
It has also published some pamphlets with the same purpose in 
view. For example, it has recently issued a pamphlet entitled 
The Religious Situation in Brazil, by the Rev. S. Yasumura, and 
The Story of Overseas Evangelism, by the present writer. 

Several Japanese leaders have seen a vision of taking the 
Christian life to all the oriental nations. All the present activities, 
small and insignificant as they may seem, are only the initial 
steps taken by our churches in developing missionary work in 
foreign lands. 

Now it seems we must expect great changes to be ushered 
into the Orient during the course of a few years and so we are 
now considering ways and means of adapting our work to the 
changing situation. Informal talks are being held among the 
leaders of these above-mentioned three overseas evangelistic 
societies about the suggestion that they should collaborate and 
organize themselves into a foreign missions conference or a 
conference of missionary societies centred in the National 
Christian Council, in order that we may strengthen our hands 
in foreign mission work. 

AKIRA EBISAWA 

















SELF-SUPPORT: FALSE AND TRUE 
By THe BISHOP OF DORNAKAL 


“QGELF-SUPPORT”’ as applied to the younger churches is 

a term of missionary coinage. Its connotation varies in 
different missions and churches and is often indefinite and 
arbitrary. 

We were approaching a Christian village in a district in 
North India. Ths secretary of the mission who was conducting 
me made the remark that we were about to visit the only ‘self- 
supporting’ congregation in the mission. Asked what that 
meant, he replied that it was the only place where the Christians 
were supporting themselves: most others were dependent on 
the mission for their livelihood. That is one type of ‘self-support.’ 

A church in another part of India is said to be ‘self-support- 
ing.’ In this case the term means that all the ordained pastors 
are supported by the contributions of the people. A little more 
cross-examination reveals the fact that according to the ecclesi- 
astical polity of this church a pastor is ordained only when his 
support is guaranteed by one or more congregations, and that 
for this purpose from fifteen to twenty villages are, when 
necessary, grouped together as a ‘pastorate,’ so that the aggre- 
gate of the people’s offerings may pay the pastor’s expenses. 
And yet, there is in every one of these villages a resident teacher 
who is in charge of the school and the congregation; and his 
salary is paid by the mission. A certain proportion of the 
teacher’s salary too—one-twelfth or one-sixteenth—goes into 
the pastor’s fund. A church following such a system claims 
‘self-support.’ 

Or take another instance. A town congregation, following 
the congregational polity, calls its own minister, pays his stipend, 
and claims to be ‘self-supporting’ and self-governing. When the 
items of income and expenditure are more closely examined, it 
is found that the generous seer” yd subscriptions of the mission- 
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aries and a substantial contribution from the mission for the 
pastoral ministry to the inmates of the boarding schools con- 
stitute a good proportion of the pastor’s income. The day 
schools of the town and the higher institutions where the 
Christian children receive their education are all financed by 
the mission. And yet this town congregation is reckoned self- 
supporting, and on that ground it claims autonomy. 

One more instance, this time of an advanced mission district, 
said to have attained ‘self-support.’ Not only are all the ordained 
ministers supported by the people’s contributions, but the 
village teachers also. On the other hand, the girls’ middle 
school, the boys’ high school and the local dispensary are under 
the mission—although these institutions wholly cater for the 
needs of the congregations which are reckoned ‘self-supporting.’ 
Another mission claims to have made great advance in ‘self- 
support’ because all the village schools are self-supporting—the 
teacher supporting himself by government grants. 

These examples indicate the variety of meaning given to the 
word ‘self-support.’ Strictly speaking, the word ought to be 
applied to a church only when all the legitimate needs and 
activities of a church or a congregation—pastoral, educational, 
evangelistic and philanthropic—are supported by itself without 
any outside help. Partial support is not self-support. On the 
income side of such a church’s budget may be rightly included 
not only the contributions of the people, but also the school 
fees, medical fees and educational grants from public funds. 
On the expenditure side should of course be included all the 
expenses of the ministerial staff: the pastor, catechist, teacher 
and evangelist, the outlay on all Christian institutions for middle 
and higher education, and on all philanthropic and social service 
activities. If this inclusive connotation of the term is not in- 
tended, the use of the word ‘self-support’ must be acknowledged 
to be inaccurate and misleading. 

Interpreted thus, there are few churches that can claim 
‘self-support.’ The church that comes nearest to this ideal is 
perhaps the Syrian Church in Travancore, and that is not a 
‘younger church.’ The bishops, priests and deacons are drawn 
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from comparatively well-to-do families and thus they partially 
support themselves. In addition to this the Church gives them 
a small stipend from general funds. Certain percentages of the 
dowries exchanged at marriages are given as the priest's portion. 
Payment is also, I believe, made to the priest at all baptisms. 
Elementary education is supplied by the State schools. A high 
school and a training institution for girls are financed by the 
Church. The support of the bishops is derived from certain 
offerings acknowledged to be their due, from endowments of 
landed property and from the Church’s general funds. It is 
acknowledged by the Syrian Christian leaders that the modest 
stipend allowed from these latter funds is often in arrears for 
months, sometimes even for years. Also it is possible that the 
fact that self-supporting men with hereditary property have to 
be accepted for ministerial office limits the choice of ordinands 
to certain families and is likely to lower the quality and standard 
of the clergy. In spite of these possible defects, the system is 
said to work satisfactorily, and the Church may be truly said 
to be a self-supporting church in the fullest sense of the term. 
I believe there are donations and gifts that come from abroad 
for institutions and special types of work. But they are gifts to 
the Church and cannot be said to affect its claim to be ‘self- 
supporting, self-governing and self-propagating.’ 

The British section of the Church of India is at the opposite 
pole. Church buildings for the most part were originally built 
by the old East India Company and are now kept in repair by 
the government. The clergy ministering to them are also 
financed by government grants, though many churches contri- 
bute a part of the stipends of their incumbents through diocesan 
assessments. These English congregations, however, are never 
asked to become ‘self-supporting’; this missionary terminology 
is never thought of in dealing with them. 

Can the mother churches in the West be said to be self- 
supporting? I imagine that ancient endowments provide the 
episcopal and clerical charges in most of the congregations in 
the Church of England and the ministerial expenses in the 
Church of Scotland. Elementary education is not a charge on any 
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church body as it is provided for by the State.! Public subscrip- 
tions maintain the majority of the hospitals. In the case of the 
Free Churches, however, the stipend of the minister is provided 
by the congregation to which he ministers, though this is some- 
times supplemented in the case of small congregations by 
grants from the general funds of the whole church; the large 
church membership and their comparative affluence make 
ministerial support practicable. There is no comparison between 
this and India, where education is still largely a charge on the 
Church, and the congregational membership is small and 
miserably poor. 

For over half a century, ‘self-support’ has been urged by 
missions with such persistent vigour that ‘self-support’ has 
become in many churches the one topic above others for 
sermons. Absurd proposals too have been advanced to bring 
about ‘self-support.’ It was said some years ago, and probably 
is still said by some, that ‘“‘self-support” is the first duty of 
the indigenous Church; evangelization, that of the missionary 
society.” When people talk like this they forget that evangelism 
is the soul of the Christian life; a church can exist without 
‘self-support,’ but it must die without the spirit of evangelism. 
Is it right to place before the younger churches such a worldly 
ideal as their first duty? 

Again, it is often said that the degree of self-government 
given to the indigenous Church should be commensurate with 
‘self-support.’ The more the self-support the greater may be 
(it is alleged) the share of the people in the government of the 
church. This is also absurd. Do we not entrust our children 
with responsibilities long before they earn any portion of the 
family budget? How could the younger churches be trained 
to shoulder responsibilities, unless responsibilities are placed 
upon them as early as they attain maturity? Should one church 
render assistance to another church only on condition that the 


receiving church should submit to be governed by the giving 
church? 


*The Anglican, Methodist and Roman Catholic Churches maintain a number of 
elementary schools and teachers’ training colleges in England —Eprrors. 
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Again, it is sometimes said that outside resources may be 
employed for the instruction of new enquirers, but not for the 
support of the ministry. We have seen, however, that the 
ministry in the West is not in every case supported by the 
people whom the minister serves, and how can we in fairness 
apply standards to young churches that we do not apply to the 
older churches? Moreover, is it right, we may well ask, that 
a church should expand only on what are distinctly foreign 
resources, and that it should be deprived of the joy of sharing 
in the expansion of the Church? 

Self-support of one kind or another has in the past been 
fostered in these and various other ways in the churches in the 
mission field. It may be acknowledged that a certain degree of 
good has followed these efforts. Often, however, most disastrous 
results have followed this course. There is many a local church 
where self-support has been such a be-all and end-all of ex- 
istence that all spirit of evangelism has been successfully 
smothered. There are whole districts where the nurture of the 
Christian people has been seriously neglected because, for the 
sake of self-support, areas too large and villages too many for 
effective ministerial supervision have been placed under a 
single ordained man. In one church in India, I am told, the 
diocesan assessment is based on the number of baptized persons; 
and there are cases where pastors have been unwilling to enrol 
new enquirers or to baptize catechumens, to avoid increased 
assessment. There are councils that do not desire to expand or 
take over new villages, because the engaging of an additional 
worker will upset the finely balanced ‘self-support’ budget. 
There are churches that have discouraged the growth of the 
indigenous ministry and have been satisfied with the most 
criminal neglect of pastoral ministrations, because of the bug- 
bear of losing self-support. There are indigenous Christian 
leaders who labour hard to raise the local income in order that 
they may have a voice in the government of the church, and 
when once they attain to this honour (if honour it be), become 
so miserably selfish, domineering, defiant, quarrelsome that an 
outsider devoutly wishes they had never become self-supporting. 
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It is notorious that many a self-supporting congregation is so 
quarrelsome and factious that it is a positive hindrance to the 
progress of the Gospel. Whatever success pressure for self- 
support may have had in raising money for the church, it has 
not, generally speaking, advanced Christian living or Christian 
witness. And after all, these are the fruits God expects of the 
Church. 

The reason for this obsession and its resultant evils is not 
far to seek. The receipts of missionary societies do not increase 
with missionary liabilities. The Christian giving of the older 
churches is not commensurate with the success of the mission- 
ary enterprise. Higher standards of living, greater opportunities 
for pleasure, a life of luxury lived on an income which is at best 
static: these are probably the causes of the accumulation of 
deficits of missionary societies. But there are spiritual causes 
also. Indifference to all religion on the part of many nominal 
Christians, the ignoring of the missionary duty by many a 
Christian layman and minister, the lack of adequate teaching on 
Christian giving and the consequent failure of many church- 
going Christians to recognize proportionate giving as a Christian 
duty: these are certainly among the chief causes that operate to 
bring about this result. Many a churchwarden (and, alas! many 
a minister too) grudges every penny that goes out to the support 
of foreign missionary work. 

A certain Anglican dean habitually deprecates ‘mass move- 
ments,’ on the ground that they cost money and that the wider 
such movements spread the more has to be raised from the 
older churches. A rector in America asked me why we should 
force Christianity down the throats of the Indian peoples who 
had such genius for spirituality. A layman remarked that he was 
against missions, because every time missionaries returned 
from the field they spoke of success and made earnest pleas for 
more and more money. With such a background of unwilling- 
ness to part with money, Christians of the older churches 
demand ‘self-support’ of the infant churches planted through 
missionary effort, and this too often guides the policy of all 
missionary societies. 
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What is the remedy? First and foremost, the whole con- 
sideration of this subject must be lifted up to a higher spiritual 
level. Christian giving is a sacrament of grace; it is evidence of 
God’s grace; it conveys spiritual blessing. It is much to be 
regretted that such a matter should have been far too long tied 
up to ‘self.’ ‘Self-—whether it is referred to support, govern- 
ment or extension—is not the highest ideal. The Church must 
take the place of ‘self’; so that the ideal before the churches— 
younger and older—ought to be Church-support, Church- 
government and Church-extension. 

Secondly, the missionary dictum that the giving of 
responsibility must be proportionate to ‘self-support’ must be 
abandoned. ‘He who pays the piper calls the tune,’ may be a 
good slogan in mundane affairs, but it is unworthy as between 
Christian brethren. The older churches whom God has blessed 
with this world’s goods must give, must give with abandon, 
must give cheerfully for the maintenance and extension of the 
work of their sister churches among the less privileged races, 
and they ought not to demand in return any control over them. 
Missionaries and missionary societies have not lordship over 
the faith of the churches, but are helpers of their joy. Younger 
churches must as quickly as possible be made to realize that 
responsibility for the support, the government and the extension 
of the Church is theirs, and the duty of the older churches 
thenceforth will be to be their friends and inspirers. Realization 
of responsibility is the pre-requisite for sacrificial giving. 

Thirdly, missionary societies must remember that the 
nurture, development and perfecting of an infant church is of 
far greater importance than saving a little money by abandoning 
that church prematurely to its own resources. What did not St 
Paul do to help the churches he founded, that they might ‘come 
behind in no gift,’ ‘grow and abound more and more in all 
things,’ ‘bearing fruit in every good work and increasing in the 
knowledge of God’? The obligations of the missionaries and 
missionary societies to the indigenous churches do not by any 
means cease when the infant church is diocesanized or comes 
under an independent ecclesiastical organization. These out- 
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ward developments must come and ought to be encouraged 
and welcomed: but the spiritual progress of the churches must 
still be the care of the spiritual parents, lest, in St Paul’s words, 
by any means they have bestowed labour upon them in vain. 
When the church in a field attains to a certain stage of develop- 
ment, the older church should take care to send as its repre- 
sentatives none but its strongest spiritual leaders, able to impart 
to the younger church the spiritual gifts and grace of the 
older. 

Fourthly, we should never forget that inadequate giving 
means insufficient appreciation of God’s love in Christ. If 
many of the younger churches do not come forward to bear 
their own burden of church support and so on, the problem 
must be recognized at bottom as a spiritual one. Greater realiza- 
tion of the love of Christ and deeper acknowledgment of the 
blessings of the Gospel will inevitably issue in more generous 
and sacrificial giving. Efforts to deepen this appreciation by 
means of special missions, conventions and retreats under the 
auspices of the indigenous Church cannot be neglected without 
serious loss. 


Fifthly, the younger churches ought to be stimulated to a 


healthy spirit of love for their own church. The attitude of the 
missionary founders of the churches ought to be : “This is your 
country and your church; it is your privilege to support it, to 
govern it and to extend it; what help do you want from us in 
carrying out this programme?’ Any release of outside money 
by the Church in one part of the world ought to mean the 
extension of the work of the Church in another part of the 
world. Growth of a younger church in bearing its own burdens 
would thus mean its fellowship with the mother Church in the 
furtherance of the Gospel throughout the world. 

In conclusion, let us turn to study the method and arguments 
that St Paul employed to urge the duty of Christian giving. 

The churches in Macedonia are first cited as examples. 
Giving in their case was an evidence of God’s grace to them, 
because it was manifested in the midst of affliction and deep 
poverty (11 Cor. viil, 2). ‘According to their power, yea and 
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beyond their power they gave’ (v. 3). Giving must be propor- 
tionate to God’s blessing. It was a voluntary giving, the donors 
besought the apostle ‘with much entreaty’ to be permitted to 
share in this fellowship and ministry (v. 4). No subscription 
book was sent round; no collection bag was outstretched; no 
sale was organized. It was accompanied by a great act of self- 
dedication to the Lord and to His service (v. 5). 

Basing his arguments on this example, St Paul suggests 
certain considerations. 

(1) Giving is a grace; as Christians increase in other virtues, 
they must abound in the grace of giving also (v. 7). 

(2) It is ‘not by way of commandment,’ not by coercion 
and by rule of assessment that he would urge this duty. He 
would reason, he would persuade, he would use none but the 
highest spiritual arguments (v. 8). 

(3) Christian giving is not to be based on Old Testament 
precedents, nor on the rule of tithes, but on the consideration 
of what they know that Christ had done for them. ‘Ye know’— 
that knowledge must constrain them even to become poor for 
His sake (v. 9). 

(4) God expects each man to give ‘according as a man hath, 
not according as he hath not.’ Have you given according as 
God has blessed you of material goods? is the question (v. 12). 

(5) Christians must be governed by the rule of sharing. 
When there is need in one part of the Church, and another part 
has abundantly, the Christian law of love should dictate generous 
sharing (vv. 13-15). 

(6) It is not wrong for churches to learn healthy emulation 
from one another in this matter. No church would be justified 
in bringing shame upon itself and upon its ministers, by being 
behind its sister churches in the matter of giving (Ix, 2-6). 

(7) The giving is not extortion or collection: it is an offering, 
it is a bounty (v. 6). Would that the word ‘collection’ were 
eradicated from the Christian vocabulary! 

(8) Giving should be not something done ‘grudgingly or of 
necessity’: for ‘God loveth a cheerful giver.’ Gifts grudgingly 
given (with much criticism and fuss), or offered because of 
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necessity (by assessment, i.e. compulsion) do not merit the love 
of God (vv. 6-7). 

(9) Christian giving brings in return spiritual graces; 
‘abounding in every good work,’ ‘increase in fruits of righteous- 
ness’: these are the reward (vv. 8-10). With money we win 
eternal friends (see Luke xvi, g). Spiritual graces, not material 
blessings are promised. Holding money panders to selfishness. 
Giving is often the first step to growth in holiness. 

(10) Christian giving results in the glory of God, because it 
inspires the recipients to turn their hearts in acknowledgment 
to God and offer ‘ many thanksgivings unto Him’ (vv. 12-1 3). 

(11) Fellowship i in giving increases fellowship in prayer and 
intercession. You give; you receive in return the prayers of the 
recipients on your behalf (v. 14). 

(12) Those who acknowledge God’s supreme gift in Christ 
need no greater argument than that, for Christian giving (v. 1 5): 

What superb method! What first-rate argument! Here is 
the New Testament model for all who speak on Christian giving 
in the older or younger churches. 

The question, then, that ought to be asked of any younger 
church is not how far it has advanced in self-support, but how 
far it has advanced in the grace of giving. Let us try and find 
out—if need be—in what proportion a Christian ought to give 
to God before he can satisfy himself that he has fulfilled his 
Christian duty in this respect. And then, let us apply the test to 
all churches alike. We ought not to be satisfied until that pro- 
portion is reached in any church. 

The question is not whether one church may give to another 
church to assist it in a time of poverty or famine, or for pastoral 
ministration or Christian education; but whether each church 
is giving to God what it ought to give, and whether these gifts 
minister to the needs of the Church. 

.At a recent clergy conference this question was taken up in 
regard to a mass movement church in India. The conclusion 
arrived at was that we ought not to be satisfied until each 
individual and each village or town congregation gives a mini- 
mum of one-twentieth of the income towards the Church’s 
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ministerial needs and its expansion among non-Christians 
Personal charities are outside this. At any rate, the clergy are 
determined to aim at this to start with. The proportion might 
vary in different congregations and communities; but it appeared 
worth while to set this as a minimum aim before all. Such a 
giving is a Christian duty. It is irrespective of the world’s actual 
need or the Church’s immediate requirement. It is immaterial 
whether the ministry is to be supported by the Church or not; 
it matters not whether evangelism is paid for or is honorary. 
The giving is a duty: duty to oneself, essential for one’s own 
salvation and for the Church’s growth in grace. 

“Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though 
He was rich, yet for your sakes He became poor.’ 

“Thanks be to God for His unspeakable gift.’ 

V. S. AZARIAH 











THE LIFE OF THE INDIGENOUS 
CHURCH 


I 


WORSHIP 
By W. F. FRANCE 


HE Church in ideal strives to reflect the life of our Lord; 
but it is a commonplace that the Church, because it is 
in the world, has always been in some measure of the world, and 
therefore is deeply influenced by the characteristics of the age. 
In a feudal age the Church is feudal; in a decadent age it is 
spiritually weak; in an age which is deeply concerned with social 
problems these matters occupy much of its thought and teaching; 
and in an age of far-reaching changes the Church also is restless 
and, waiting upon its Lord, strives to renew its life. 

So it is to-day. The memorable phrase, ‘mankind has struck 
his tents and is on the march again,’ is as true of the Church as 
it is of the changing world of to-day, and there is to be seen in 
Christian life in all lands the uncertainties, the restless anxieties 
and, particularly, the creative ambition and hope, which attend 
breaking camp and seeking a richer camping ground. 

All these things are reacting strongly on the missionary 
activities and purposes of our generation, and it is worth while, 
therefore, examining the records of the immediate past, and 
enquiring whether they suggest weakness or omissions which 
should demand the attention of the leaders of the coming days. 
There is not space to trace even in lightest outline the fascinating 
story of how the missionary activity of the apostolic age was 
caught by the ideal of Roman imperialism, was swept into the 
Crusades (whose expression of an outgoing Church has never 

been properly examined), moved on to feudal evangelism, came 
to a halt during the miseries of the religious wars of Europe, and 
again reappeared when Europe started expanding East and West. 
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We must begin, therefore, with the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and we see at once three remarkable characteristics. 

First, all the sending churches were primarily concerned with 
preaching the Gospel, and, when they paused at all to consider 
the nature of the churches they were bringing into being, had no 
other thought than reproducing themselves as being the best 
they knew. 

Second, all missionary societies throughout the whole of the 
expansive nineteenth century experienced an unchecked con- 
tinuous rise in income, the fruits of which are two now obvious 
weaknesses: new needs could always be met with new money 
without stopping to consolidate old work; and missions were 
too often equipped with buildings or organization which an 
unaided local church can never hope to maintain. 

Third, the greater part of the nineteenth century, and all our 
generation, has been an age of problems; and this reflects itself 
in nearly all missionary literature, which presents the missionary 
outlook of the Church in terms of problems, whether national, 
racial, social or philosophic. 

To-day we face dramatic changes. Missionary society incomes 
remain at best stable, and none dare now count on a rising curve 
comparable to that of the last century; this fact alone is com- 
pelling all churches to face the perplexities of the relations of 
consolidation to expansion. The problems indeed remain: but 
it is beginning to be realized that something far more profound 
is needed than an attractively readable exposition of the riddle of 
humanity in the world, which leads to the conclusion that the 
world needs Christianity. The Faith is far more than means of 
personal conversion and salvation, and is far more than an 
unguent which, if applied wisely, will heal the world’s sores. It 
is in its fullness a fiery dynamic; and if there is content with 
anything less than this it is but an eclectic esotericism. 

These facts are all clear enough to-day, and they suggest, 
when there is added the fact of the enormous growth in the 
numbers of baptized people in nearly all lands, that thére is most 
urgent need for the leaders of the oncoming generation to think 
deeply and to write about the nature of the Church into which 
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all these masses are to be built. Indeed, if the metaphor of 
building be appropriate, it is fair to say we need now archi- 
tects and builders rather than diggers of clays and makers of 
bricks. 

This applies to every aspect of the Church’s life; but the 
matters more especially needing attention are dogmatics, moral 
theology, church history, religious drama and, as the sum of all 
these, worship. The need of the study of worship is urgent for 
three reasons. 

First, the Christian faith has so often been presented as the 
source of the good life—an impulse or restraint in the moral 
sphere—that it may degenerate into being a moral code if worship 
is not added both as the fruit and source of conduct. 

Second, if the full ideal of man’s worship of God is an 
orchestra rather than a unison, it is clear that those who are to 
guide and mould indigenous worship must be able to dip deeply 
into the well of the knowledge of the ages so that they may know 
both the first principles and the richness of experience in captur- 
ing the emotions and satisfying the soul in worship. 

Third, if it is true, as would indeed seem obvious, that the 
worship of, say, an African or Indian village must differ from 
that of a western city, then clearly the sending churches must be 
prepared to accept and welcome local developments in which 
inevitably they cannot share. For example, the appealing amal- 
gam of mysticism and austerity which marked early nineteenth- 
century Scottish worship can hardly claim to be the summum 
bonum of worship for every land and people. 

Now it is a remarkable fact that, amidst all the outpouring of 
missionary literature, there are only two recent books! which 
attempt to examine the question of worship. Indeed, the ground 
is so little explored that the perplexities and difficulties can at 
present be set out only interrogatively. 

First, and perhaps most difficult, is the use of the Old Testa- 
ment. Its use in England and America while the people of those 
lands were ‘the people of a Book’—that is, from Elizabethan 
days to the close of the nineteenth century—is too well known to 


1 Worship in Other Lands, H. P. Thompson. God’s Candlelights, Mabel Shaw. 
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require recalling. What use, however, is made of the Old Testa- 
ment in Africa and the East amongst the large masses of new 
Christians? Certainly there is nothing comparable to the ex- 
perience of the West. When, therefore, it is remembered that 
the Old Testament, with its Hebrew worship, is the matrix from 
which all Christian worship is derived, it will be seen how urgent 
is the need of a collection of facts before there can be creative 
thought. A collection of essays on “The Use of the Old Testa- 
ment,’ written by experienced missionaries and by indigenous 
clergy, would be a rich harvest of thought-compelling material, 
and would, it is safe to forecast, show much that is gravely 
disturbing as well as refreshing. 

Then closely allied to this is the use of the Psalter, which is 
the very loom from which much of the texture of our western 
worship is woven. How much of it is understood by the ordinary 
congregations in the East? Do they get any nearer to a right 
understanding than, say, an English evening congregation? And 
if not, from what other source are they to derive any sense in 
worship of the majesty and holiness of God? 

These two are, however, but the first steps. The next steps 
require a long and patient study—a study which is not afraid to 
experiment—of the very fabric and technique of worship. There 
are two extremes in the technique of western worship. The one 
relies almost wholly on a stately order of drama and art in a 
setting of mysticism; the other, rejecting all adornment, trusts 
itself to the stirring power of the spoken word, whether in 
prayer or sermon, to release emotion and uplift the soul. Between 
these two there are many variations, and already the East is 
giving new ideas such as the use of bhajans in India. Within the 
general phrase ‘fabric and technique’ is included moreover an 
almost untold number of lesser interrogatives, on the right 
answer to which depends so largely both the true permanence 
and the true growth God-ward of a new Church: private worship; 
family worship; the structure of corporate worship and the 
design of the buildings in which it is to be housed; the frequency 
of corporate worship; the use of festivals as the East (but not 
Africa) understands festivals; and what the French call ‘/’adapta- 
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tion’—that is, the incorporation in worship of the form and colour 
of local life. 

This last is, however, a problem of outstanding difficulty, for 
there is the danger of adaptation bringing in forms or ceremonies 
which have definitely evil associations, and on the other hand 
there is the equal danger of a simple or readily understood 
worship either providing no room for growth or definitely 
omitting an essential part of the Christian knowledge of God. 
There is, for example, the touching story of the sensitive medita- 
tive Indian Christian who withdrew from corporate worship, 
being repelled by its distractions and changes of posture. He 
suggested, as the ideal act of worship, sitting, Buddhist-fashion, 
before a crucifix in an unadorned room. He would allow no vocal 
act. This, however, is meditation, not worship; and it entirely 
omits the Resurrection. 

These are but a few, a very few of the questions connected 
with worship that cry aloud now for attention; and there are yet 
two more which take one to the very heart of the fullness of life 
in Christ. We speak of the ‘younger churches,’ not wholly free 
from a suggestion that the old churches, because they are richer 
in experience, are—dare one say nearer to God? If then the 
churches of Africa and the East are to capture the whole life of 
their people and draw them to an ever-growing sense of the 
majesty of God, the worship of whom is the purpose of our being, 
and to an ever-deepening wonder in the love of God in Christ, 
then the worship of the Church must not only draw the people 
‘to church on Sunday,’ it must go with them into their homes, 
their fields, their family joys and sorrows, yes, even into their 
cemeteries in worship of the risen Christ. And finally, there is 
the supreme question of the right form of the liturgy of Holy 
Communion. This is the very keystone or bridge between God 
and man in worship, and on its form and setting will depend 
whether the people’s ultimate use of worship is as a mere ‘polite- 
ness towards possibilities,’ or as a moral stimulus, or as a veritable 
ascension into heavenly places. 

All generalizations are vulnerable. So the conclusion can be 
put only in an interrogative. If it is in general true to say that on 
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the one hand the churches of the West have paid more heed to 
creed and conduct than to worship, and on the other hand the 
great Holy Orthodox Church, just because it never enjoyed a 
vernacular theology, has perfected worship, not always adorned 
with moral splendour or even integrity, then surely history 
teaches us that the task of the next generation of missionary 
leaders is to turn away for a while from the problems of the 
world in which the Church finds itself, and to give study to the 
fulfilment of creed and conduct in worship. 
W. F. FRANCE 


II 


THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 
By L. P. LARSEN 


I, wrt are we aiming at? The primary object of the 

theological training organized by missions and 
churches is not to produce scholars but preachers, people who 
are fitted to do the practical work that needs to be done by the 
spiritual teachers and leaders in Christ’s Church. 

As in other departments of study and training there will 
also among the theological students be some whose natural 
gifts and aptitudes incline them toward scholarship. And there 
is need of such in the Christian Church, a need that will be 
felt increasingly in the younger churches. That is not to be 
forgotten in the work of which we are now thinking. And when 
cases arise which call for it, provision must be made for the 
necessary guidance and encouragement. 

But the scholars are the exceptions, also in the older churches. 
This should be remembered in planning for the ordinary work 
of theological training, to which serious attention must be 
given in the churches everywhere. If there is a danger in neglect- 
ing theological scholarship, there is also a danger in making the 
regular theological training too academic, allowing it to get 
too much out of touch with the actual life of those among whom 

25 
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the theological students go out to work. It is not an uncommon 
thing in the older churches to meet the criticism that professional 
preachers, in their thinking and terminology, are too far away 
from the daily life and language of those to whom they preach. 
In most cases that has doubtless nothing at all to do with 
scholarship. 

The trouble is not that theological students have become 
too learned; it arises from a failure to put Christian thought 
and language into the form which the hearers are using outside 
the churches. It then gives people the impression of some- 
thing very old and very distant, something that has no con- 
nexion with the life with which they are familiar and where 
their needs lie. But one of the causes of this deplorable state 
of things may be connected with a method of theological study 
which does not help students to get close enough to the minds of 
the lay members of the Church, to their ways of thinking and 
speaking. 

II. What are the essential qualifications needed on the part 
of the Christian preacher? He must know the Gospel which he 
is to commend to every human conscience; this is his work, 
whatever be his particular line of activity. And he must know the 
people to whom he is to commend it. Which of these two aspects 
is the more important we need not stop to discuss. It is as when 
Christ said what was the first and great commandment, and 
added that there was a second commandment which was equally 
great; it is indeed the second, but not less essential than the first. 
That is what must also be said about the two qualifications of 
which we are now thinking; though one is primary, they are 
equally necessary, both are indispensable if the preacher’s work 
is to be rightly done. 

The truth of God must be commended to every human 
conscience (11 Cor. IV, 2). It is not to be proved to the intellect; 
the important thing is not to make it attractive to the emotions; 
it is not to come as an appeal to the sense of pleasure or the 
sense of profit. The conscience is that faculty in man which is 
used to decide questions of what is true and right and good. 
To appreciate rightly the difference between these two classes of 
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questions—those to be decided by the conscience and all 
others—and to be better fitted to help people who do not know 
the Gospel to see that, both in its sterner and in its milder 
notes, it offers to the conscience what the conscience needs— 
that is, in brief, the important task to be faced in theological 
training. 

The first thing needed by those who wish to make the 
good news of Christ known to others so as to commend it to 
them is as thorough a knowledge of that Gospel as circum- 
stances make it possible to give. From what has just been 
said it is plain that the knowledge aimed at must go deeper 
than the intellectual or emotional sides of life, also deeper than 
practical training in right actions. Intellect and emotion and 
action are in it, just as they are in the operations of conscience. 
But there is more. Conscience has to do with decisions and 
actions and is inseparable from a sense of responsibility. It is 
vital knowledge we are thinking of, not theoretical knowledge 
merely. 

Such knowledge of the Gospel is to be gained first from the 
Bible and from the Church. In the Bible the Old Testament is 
perhaps of greater interest where Christ is not yet generally 
known, than people in the older churches sometimes realize. 
For in the Old Testament we see how God is working in pre- 
paration, as distinguished from the New Testament where we 
see God’s mighty works in fulfilment. And there is still so much 
of the work of preparation to be done in and by the younger 
churches. That is not a reason for giving the Old Testament a 
larger place than the New. By no means. But, remembering at 
what stage we are in the younger churches, it is not surprising if 
some of the lessons which the Old Testament illustrates so 
vividly are more clearly seen there and more truly appreciated. 

It was God’s mighty works that the people on the day 
of Pentecost heard proclaimed, and it is God’s mighty works we 
are to find in the Bible—not doctrines merely. This does not 
suggest anything like contempt of doctrines, and is certainly 
not a suggestion that ideas and conceptions should be left vague 
in theological studies. But doctrines are men’s thoughts about 
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God and His work. God’s mighty works bring us face to face 
with God Himself. They help us to make our own those words 
which in the beginning of St John’s Gospel are used to sum- 
marize all that Christ’s first disciples saw and heard while they 
lived with Him in Palestine: ‘We saw His glory.’ That was what 
made them look upon themselves as sinners; for they realized 
how different they were from Him, and how unfit to be in His 
presence. And it was as they saw His glory that they were led to 
put their trust in Him, to build their confidence and hope on 
Him, assured that what is impossible to men is not impossible 
to Him. They learnt gradually that to trust Him did not mean 
to expect Him to give or to do all they wished. The more they 
saw of His glory the more they also realized how great the 
difference often was between their wish and their need. 

To see His glory is the way to get that which Christ can 
give into our life. To help others to see His glory is to do the 
work for which the training of which we are speaking is intended 
to make men better equipped. 

But it is not in the Bible only that we meet God’s mighty 
works and see His glory. Christ’s Church, too, is intended to 
show forth those works and that glory. That must be what the 
apostle Paul had in mind when he spoke of the Church as ‘the 
body of Christ’: in the Church Christ is most clearly and most 
fully present, and that is where He is most powerfully doing 
His work. We have to confess with sorrow that there have been 
many blemishes and grave defects in the Church. But all the 
same, to know the history of the Church through the ages, and to 
share, though very imperfectly, in its life and work and struggle 
in our own day, is also a way to get an impression of ‘God’s 
mighty works’ and to see ‘the glory of the Lord.’ But then we 
must have eyes to see with, and not merely be looking at imperial- 
istic church politics, very human dogmatic discussions and some- 
times strange attempts to apply the light and spirit of Christ to 
the thorny problems of human life. 

This does not mean that we are to close our eyes to the 
pages of church history where the Lord’s glory is hidden behind 
the sins and shortcomings of men. But it is plain—however we 
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account for it—that also when the Saviour was living among men 
all did not see His glory, though they witnessed the same 
works and listened to the same words through which the New 
Testament says that the disciples saw His glory. That eyes are 
required if we are to see and ears if we are to hear is a truth it 
is necessary to bear in mind also when the question is of seeing 
His glory in the New Testament and in the history of the 
Church. 

We have been speaking of the knowledge of the Gospel 
that is necessary on the part of those who are to go out and 
commend it to the consciences of men who know it not at 
all or only a little. But there is a second great qualification 
needed by them: such a knowledge of the people among whom 
they work that they are able to find the way to the conscience. 

The conscience of those people among whom we work may 
sometimes appear to us imperfect. But it is to the conscience as 
it actually is—blurred in its vision and faulty in its judgment— 
that the Gospel must be commended. We may be able to get 
the conscience—in others and in ourselves—to see things more 
clearly and to be more true and fearless in its judgments. But 
that is a work which must be done patiently between decisions. 
In any given case the actual conscience must be reached and 
must be respected. We cannot ignore it or despise it and then 
hope to be able to educate it or raise it. 

An elderly Brahman widow in South India had a son who 
decided that he must be baptized. She had been living in his 
house for several years and he was anxious that she should 
continue to do so after his baptism. To that proposal she would 
not consent. She had nothing whatever to complain of in the 
son. He had always been so good and kind to her, she said, 
and she had no doubt that he would continue to be so after 
his baptism. But in her eyes the question was decided by the 
fact that to her as a Brahman widow it was ‘her holiest duty’ 
to get the srdddha ceremonies performed (the religious cere- 
monies at the anniversary of the husband’s death), and she could 
get no Brahman to come and perform these ceremonies if she 
lived in the house of a son who was baptized. By saying solemnly, 
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‘this is my holiest duty,’ she gave the answer of her conscience 
to that question. One might not agree with her that this was 
a right understanding of her holiest duty. But there is no possi- 
bility of commending the Gospel by pushing the conscience 
aside. As long as this is what her conscience says, the question 
is decided in her case. 

This is just one instance of how difficult it is for a foreigner 
to commend the Gospel to people whose mind and conscience 
have been influenced by ideas and customs and conditions 
totally different from those with which the foreigner has been 
familiar. It takes long years of study and of close acquaintance 
of the best kind before an understanding is gained. There is so 
much in the history of the people that requires to be known; so 
much in their social and economic condition that has had an 
influence in their life. The village and the home have affected 
their ways of thinking more than they themselves realize; and 
from their books many influences—some strange ideas, some 
beautiful accounts of heroes and saints and stories of common 
people who have nothing great or unusual about them, and songs 
and verses well worth knowing—have gone out far beyond 
the number of those who are themselves able to read. 

All this forms the background which it is necessary to 
know if we want to commend the Gospel to every human 
conscience. And even if the foreigner has learnt and understood 
something of it he still knows it only as an outsider. How im- 
portant therefore to help the country’s own children, those who 
know and understand from within, to do Christ’s work among 
their own people. And how difficult for the foreigner to 
take part in this work of theological teaching and training 
of which we are thinking. He may be able to help a little in 
widening and deepening their understanding of the Gospel. 
But the other side of the task is apt to get less than the attention 
it deserves, as long as it is foreigners who do a large part of the 
work of planning and guiding. And yet this aspect of the work 
—helping the students to understand the people—becomes in- 
creasingly important when the national self-consciousness has 
begun to grow strong. What is important is not that the preacher 
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of the Gospel becomes popular and well spoken of; it is still as 
dangerous as it was in the days of the apostle Paul to ‘please 
men.’ But it is important to ‘commend’ the Gospel to men’s 
conscience, and that cannot be done without our knowing not 
only the Gospel which we preach but also the people to whom 
we preach. 

Ill. What are the chief methods to be used in theological 
training? The best way is not to give the students correct 
and complete answers, where answers and explanations are re- 
quired, but to encourage them and help them to see why any 
question is asked and what the question really is, and then to 
guide them as far as we can in seeking and finding an answer. 

Many of us realize when we look back upon our school 
days—even if we did not think of it while we were at school— 
that the teachers who did us most good were those who based 
their work on the conviction that the law of ‘seeking and finding’ 
is fundamental to human life and especially to all aspects of 
mental and spiritual development. What we read or hear or 
receive begins to count in our life and to be of real value to us 
only when some asking and seeking has been awakened within. 
An incomplete answer that we have sought and found ourselves 
works better than a complete answer dictated to us by one much 
wiser and more experienced. 

That this was Christ’s method in all His teaching is plain 
in the Gospels. He used parables that required thinking and 
seeking if the real meaning was to be found. He was ready 
to explain where the ‘seeking’ mind existed. But He refused to 
‘show a sign from heaven’ or to ‘tell plainly,’ when people came 
with the desire to escape from the difficult way of ‘seeking and 
finding,’ of making up their minds, for it would be much easier 
to get Him to answer the question for them. To that He never 
consented, He knew it could not be done; a dictated answer 
is no real answer. We sometimes question Christ’s statement 
when He says that every one who seeks finds. When we do that 
we underline ‘finds,’ that is where we think the uncertainty lies. 
We often need to rearrange the two words in our minds. Christ 
does say that where the seeking really is, the finding will not fail. 
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But His words do not less emphatically say that there ean be no 
finding without seeking. 

This principle—no finding without seeking — requires 
peculiar attention where national self-consciousness makes 
people afraid of what is foreign and strange. There are not 
many parts of the world where this feeling does not exist to-day. 
And the people of India, China and other lands are right in 
thinking that they need not become like the white people in 
their forms of thought and of life because they become Christians. 
There is only one Gospel, but there are many forms of Chris- 
tianity. The oneness for which the Saviour prayed among all who 
are His means so much because we continue to be so different 
from one another. 

There is nothing wrong in looking for—and even longing 
for—an Indian Christianity. The Gospel is the same every- 
where. That is the divine seed which is to be sown in all kinds of 
soil. The harvest that grows up where the seed thrives is Chris- 
tianity, and it has marks of the soil as well as of the seed. There 
is one Gospel for all; but there is not—and there is not to be— 
the same ‘Christianity’ in all. Great differences, yet all one 
where Christ is the Saviour and Lord; the differences do not 
separate but enrich where Jesus Christ reigns. We are not at all 
afraid of thinking of the development of an Indian Christianity. 
But that is something that cannot be made. All that the for- 
eigners can do in this respect is to leave room for the Indian 
Christians—and similarly for the Christians of other lands— 
to develop their peculiar gifts and really become themselves in 
Christ. And this must not be lost sight of in their theological 
training. 

Further, theological training is not to be given in a foreign 
language. It is not necessary in all lands to emphasize this point. 
The writer has been working in a theological college in India 
where higher theological training, for various reasons, has so far 
been done altogether in English. This made the task of the 
foreigner much easier; but the easiest way is not necessarily the 
best. The knowledge of a foreign language, in which much more 
is found of Christian books and of theological literature than in 
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the home tongue, is of so great value that it is right to en- 
courage it as far as circumstances permit. It is not only to future 
scholars that this is helpful; not even to preachers merely; many 
intelligent Christians will find in such an acquaintance with a 
foreign language a mental and spiritual enrichment for which 
they are particularly grateful as long as the Christian literature 
in their own language is very limited. 

But it is one thing to be able to read foreign books with 
profit and pleasure, quite another thing to make a foreign 
language the only medium of what is regarded as the best kind 
of knowledge and study, in theology as in other subjects. The 
experience of the ages when Latin was used as such a medium 
in Europe, in all branches of study, seems to make two things 
clear: first, knowledge and study became the monopoly of a 
small class, whose minds moved in a world far away from the 
life and interests of ordinary people; and secondly, general 
elementary education made no progress; that was felt to be 
something inferior, not really worth having. 

We foreigners must be careful not to reproduce such a 
state of things in Asia and Africa. The home language may 
require a development that takes both time and labour before 
it is a perfect medium of study and literary work. But as long as 
school and home are using different languages both will suffer. 
As long as the theological college uses a language other than that 
of the churches, both of them will be poorer than they might 
otherwise hope to be. The language of a people and the mind 
of a people are closely connected. 

This will be harder for us foreigners than if we are using 
our own language, or one closely connected with it. But it 
may not be a loss to the Lord’s work if we are made to realize 
that we are not fitted to be the leaders. There may be more joy 
all round—also among God’s angels—when we begin to dis- 
cover that it is our happy lot as foreign missionaries to live 
among the people as friends; then we may be thankful if we are 
able to render a little help and assistance to the people to whom 
we have been sent. 

L. P. LARSEN 
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Ill 


THE INSTITUTIONAL WORK OF CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS IN CHINA 


By FRANCIS C.-M. WEI 


ig is obvious to everyone who has given any thought at all to 

the question that expansion of mission work not followed 
by consolidation is folly itself. Difficulty arises only when we have 
to consider how much consolidation is desired for any work that 
has been started; whose responsibility it is to consolidate it, that 
of the missionaries and the missions, or of the native Christians 
and the young Church; and if the need of consolidation should 
mean the curbing of expansion, which should be chosen. 

No hard and fast rule can be laid down in answering any of 
the above questions. There can be general principles but no 
general policy, which must be guided by specific circumstances. 
Any policy holds good only in a specific situation. How can there 
be a uniform policy for the work of the missions in China, for 
instance, where the Christian movement is at widely different 
stages of development in different parts of the country, and some- 
times even in the same locality different pieces of work are at 
different stages of development? 

Different types of work are also different in character, and this 
has to be carefully borne in mind when we consider the question of 
expansion and consolidation. Generally speaking, as a principle to 
guide our practical policy, strictly evangelistic work should expand 
and institutional work should be consolidated. Certainly this 
ought to be the policy of the work in China at present. But whose 
responsibility it is to do either of these is another question. 

To facilitate our thinking, mission work—in China, for 
instance—may be divided into four stages. The first is the stage 
of the pioneer. A solitary missionary or a small group from 
abroad, impelled by the Spirit, comes to a place in the country 
where the Gospel has never been heard. There the work is 
started by setting up a preaching hall in a rented house on one of 
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the main streets or in a village, by opening a little school, or by 
establishing a dispensary. There the missionary has come to 
break the ground. He begins by making acquaintances among the 
people. Slowly his work becomes established. He makes a few 
converts. He gets a following. His is the work of expansion. 

Then the second stage begins. As the work develops, property 
is acquired. A church may have been built for worship and as the 
centre of mission activities. Natives are enlisted to help in the 
growing work; butthey are decidedlyemployees of the missionary; 
they lack the sense of proprietorship. They may be active, 
efficient, even enthusiastic, but they do not feel the work is their 
own. The missionary is still the centre of things; the mission 
staff looks to him for direction and for inspiration. It is the second 
stage, the stage of the ‘mission compound.’ It is marked by a wall 
built around the mission activities in the midst of the people but 
separated from them. 

In due course this ‘mission compound’ stage is transcended. 
The Church has taken root in the soil. A native ministry has 
come into existence. The laity are organized. One type of work 
after another is started under the auspices of the mission or the 
church. At this stage the two terms are often used interchange- 
ably. But soon both the missionaries and the native Christians 
begin to recognize that a young church has come to take its place 
alongside of other churches in the world. Its organization 
becomes more complete. Its spirit grows. It is prepared to accept 
responsibility, ready to face the task, but yet not sufficiently 
strong in personnel or in financial resources to carry the whole 
programme without assistance from the older churches in other 
lands whose missionaries have laboured to bring it into existence. 
The wall of the compound has however broken down. We call 
this the stage of the young struggling Church. 

At this stage, the Church is not self-supporting. It cannot be, 
and it should not be expected to make self-support its first 
question. Its first question is to express itself. To do that it must 
be autonomous. When the autonomous Church is also self- 
supporting, able to finance the whole programme and staff all 
the departments of its activities with native workers, we shall 
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have reached the fourth stage, the stage of the Church, fully 
grown. But even then it should not be considered self-sufficient. 
No Church in any land can be self-sufficient. It needs the Church 
in other lands and the Church in other lands needs it. There 
ought to be at all times mutual aid, mutual encouragement and 
mutual inspiration between the Church in one land and the 
Church elsewhere. It is hazardous to generalize over the breadth 
of continents. But let us take the work of the missions in the Far 
East with China as an illustration again. Broadly speaking, the 
work has reached the third stage as far as China is concerned. 
There, the evangelistic work is to expand, but to expand only 
under the direction of the younger churches in China and with 
as little initiative as possible and still less ‘drive,’ from the older 
churches. The institutional work on the other hand has to be 
consolidated, and the consolidation is largely the responsibility 
of the older churches. Let us be more specific. 

After the Church has been planted and church-consciousness 
developed among the people in a certain area, it is time for the 
older churches to devolve gradually the responsibility of further 
evangelization of that area upon the younger churches and take 
the position of only assisting the younger churches in that work, 
which is at the same time a challenge to their evangelistic spirit 
and a real test of their vitality. It is a great danger for the older 
churches so to continue expanding their missions in the same 
area as to give the younger churches no chance to express them- 
selves. 

But while the young struggling Church is beginning to 
manifest its vitality in evangelistic work and undertake to carry 
on the programme started by the mother Church, the latter ought 
to render its assistance in two ways: first, by continuing the main 
support and maintenance of the Church’s institutional work, so 
that the young Church may not be overburdened with it to the 
extent of crippling its evangelistic activities; and secondly, by 
training the workers and leaders needed by the young Church 
which is still unable to train them itself. Failure to differentiate 
between these two types of work—the evangelistic and the 
institutional—has caused no little confusion in the process of 
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devolution from the older churches to the younger churches in 
recent years in China. 

While the young Church is slowly and gradually developing 
towards the fourth stage of entire self-support, the older Church 
which has been sponsoring its growth ought to concentrate more 
of its energy and resources in the consolidation of the institutional 
work. This is done in two ways. The first way is by transferring 
the support of some of the institutions to the local Christian 
community or even to non-Christian constituencies; and the 
second way is by consolidation through the concentration of its 
own resources. 

As soon as possible the smaller hospitals ought to depend 
more on local or government support, the Church maintaining, 
however, some Christian doctors and nurses there, so as to keep 
up the Christian spirit of medical service. Even with the back- 
ward development of medical work in China, its necessity for the 
welfare of the people is the first to be recognized by the govern- 
ment and the public. The smaller hospitals, therefore, can be 
easily taken over by the local community or by the government, 
and the Church ought to welcome this transfer as a mark of its 
success. Christian people, however, should be slow to relinquish 
their entire interest in the medical work, lest the Christian spirit 
should be lost. 

Some larger outstanding hospitals ought to be developed and 
supported mainly by the Christian forces with the help of local 
and government grants-in-aid. The example of how to conduct 
up-to-date and scientifically run large-scale hospitals must still 
be set before the Chinese people, and missions from abroad and 
the young churches in the area must co-operate in this. It means 
consolidation and concentration of resources. The principle to 
guide us here is that the Church is not to do all the work or to 
render all the services needed, but to show the way and to bear the 
torch. By maintaining a few Christian hospitals in the strategic 
centres, the Church can do more to promote the right spirit of 
the medical profession in a country like China than by holding on 
to some of the poorly-equipped and under-staffed hospitals. This 
does not mean that some of the country hospitals established by 
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the missions are not to be maintained until the public is ready to 
take them over, but they ought to be the first Christian institutions 
to be taken over by the public. 

As to educational work, the elementary schools should be 
first transferred to the complete control of the young Church. 
With the growth of the nationalist spirit in education in our age, 
the government is becoming more jealous and watchful over the 
education of the children of primary school age. As long as 
elementary education can remain in private hands—and this may 
yet be for many years in China—the local Christian community 
ought to be encouraged to maintain elementary schools for 
Christian children without any subsidy from the missions. The 
local church ought to have its Sunday school, not only for the 
children in the school maintained by the local Christian com- 
munity, but also for those who may attend other primary schools 
in the neighbourhood, whether they be tax-supported schools or 
not. The time will soon come when it is the rule for even the 
children of Christian families to go to public elementary schools. 
Elementary education will become more and more a governmental 
function in China. An efficient Sunday-school programme will 
be the main concern of the Church as far as elementary educa- 
tion goes. 

Secondary education is the weakest link in the educational 
system in China to-day. It is here that the churches can render 
their most important and sorely needed service; but they have 
not been doing so in recent years. It breaks one’s heart to see how 
Christian middle schools in China, both for boys and for girls, 
particularly in the large growing centres, rapidly degenerate in 
quality while the enrolment increases. There has been a pressing 
demand for secondary education, for the simple reason that the 
elementary education population has been increasing by approxi- 
mately a million a year. With their relatively better discipline— 
not always better teaching—the Christian middle schools grow 
in popularity, particularly among those parents who can afford 
fees. This is a great temptation, and many school boards and 
principals have fallen lamentably. Enrolments have shot up to 
five hundred, eight hundred, a thousand. 
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Here again we advocate the policy of consolidation in 
Christian secondary education—fewer but better middle schools. 
Let us look forward for fifteen years (if China be given peace, 
order and prosperity). What would be the distinctive contribution 
of the Christian middle schools? Few of those in the large centres 
have as high an average as thirty per cent of their student body 
Christian or from Christian families. They become so much like 
the other schools that when the tax-supported schools grow to be 
more efficient their days will be numbered. It is high time for the 
Christian forces in China to pause and think. More adequate 
support must be given to the Christian middle schools and a 
better thought-out policy must be formulated for their future 
development, so that they may exist not just to receive fees and 
live on them, but to maintain a definite Christian character and 
make a distinctive contribution to the secondary education in the 
country, the educational policy and programme of which is still 
in the making. The financial resources of the younger churches in 
China are not equal to the task. The older churches must come 
to their rescue, by concentrating their support on a few middle 
schools in order to make them better and more Christian. Old 
pride must be sacrificed and deep-rooted prejudices must be 
overcome. There has been too much haphazard thinking in 
Christian secondary education in China. Things have been only 
drifting. 

The situation of Christian higher education is no less acute. 
Thirteen Christian colleges are altogether too many. Even if we 
could support them all adequately, which we cannot expect to do, 
they ought at least to be more wisely distributed. But when these 
thirteen institutions were first started—and there were even more 
at one time—the Christian educators had a different conception 
of a college or a university. In no other work undertaken by the 
Christian forces is consolidation more sorely needed. 

Let us indulge first in some discussion of principles at this 
point. The Christian colleges are there in China to train church 
workers and to contribute to the leadership of the new China. 
They have acquitted themselves well in the past, but a new day 
has come and a new outlook is necessary. We must attempt the 
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things we can do and do well within our resources. Some lines of 
higher education are terribly expensive, and we must count the 
cost before we launch upon them. There may be the need, but we 
must calculate whether our resources justify our trying to meet it. 

It is not necessary to remind ourselves that he who controls 
the purse strings controls the policy of the institution. There are 
few people or groups in the world who would give us money to 
spend and say nothing on how we are to spend it. If and when the 
support of the Christian colleges should come from outside 
Christian circles, they would have to face the real danger of 
becoming like those institutions which lie beyond the sphere of 
Christian influence. 

As long as modern higher education is not developed, and as 
long as the tax-supported institutions are constantly interfered 
with by political disturbances, the Christian colleges, poorly 
supported and inadequately staffed, may still have work to do. 
But the writing on the wall indicates otherwise in recent years. 
Christian colleges must be strengthened or left behind. In one 
country in the Far East it has already been true that students go 
to the Christian colleges only when they fail to gain entrance into 
the government or other non-tax-supported institutions. Before 
the present Sino-Japanese conflict the same thing was rapidly 
happening in China as regards most of the Christian colleges. 

Consolidation is the only solution. The amalgamation of 
institutions may be too bold a suggestion; there are too many 
obstacles in the way—which, however, is the way to follow. 
Another way is consolidation within the institution: weak 
departments ought to be abandoned. Again, there may be a need, 
but unless we can meet it creditably we ought not to attempt to 
do so. A limited programme with a limited enrolment is our 
policy. 

The day for pioneering in higher education in China is 
definitely gone. To cater to the passing whims of the public is not 
our business. Rather we should know what the needs of the 
Christian Church are and endeavour to meet those. For some 
years yet we may contribute to making standards in higher 
education, and we help to make them by honest, solid, thorough 
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work. Our permanent contribution, however, will be sound 
scholarship, combined with disciplined character and a Christian 
spirit. This means a well-chosen staff with adequate equipment 
and sufficient annual support. It means the consolidation of 
Christian resources not only in finance but also, and even more 
important, in personnel. 

Francis C.-M. WEI 


IV 


FINANCE 
By FRED FIELD GOODSELL 


‘THE growing oecumenical movement is accomplishing two 

important things for those concerned with the main 
problem of Christian missionary work in the world to-day. First, 
it is compelling Christians to rethink the nature of the Christian 
Church and to evaluate the history and experience of each 
denomination or part of the Church Universal; secondly, it is 
focusing a strong light upon the questions which arise as the 
Church throughout the world faces its God-given task to leaven 
society with the yeast of the Gospel. 

The chief objective of Christian missionary work in the world 
to-day is to build up the life of the Church in every land as a true 
Christian fellowship with its own authentic understanding of the 
Gospel and its own spirit-filled program of life and activity in 
accordance with the Gospel. It is a truism that the strength of a 
national Christian movement or church can come only from roots 
that grow deep in the soil of the life and culture of the people. 
A Christian church which depends for its life on stimulus from 
without is really a contradiction in terms. The main problem of 
missionary work is thus seen to be that of creating a genuinely 
indigenous church, a church with roots. 

Among the questions which arise as a Christian fellowship in 
any community begins to understand the true nature and function 


of the Church, there is the inevitable one that deals with finance. 
26 
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Experience has consistently shown that this question is closely 
related to all aspects of the life of the Christian group, especially 
public worship, professional and lay leadership and the mainten- 
ance of institutions which help to express the Christian spirit in 
relation to community welfare, such as schools and hospitals. 
One should take his stand at the centre of the local church, 
within the fellowship, so that one may look out in all directions 
and be the better able to see the intimate inter-relationship of all 
that concerns the spiritual vitality of a company of Christian 
people in a non-Christian environment. The securing and use of 
money with which to maintain public worship and religious 
education, even on a minimum basis, may be—in fact ought to 
be—a highly spiritual exercise. On no other basis can money be 
endowed with spiritual significance. When it comes to proposals 
involving the expansion of activities, there is always in the back- 
ground the double peril of over-estimating the importance of 
money and of under-estimating the value of the habit of giving as 
evidence of spiritual vitality. 

It is my purpose to focus attention on the question of 
expansion versus consolidation of the activities of the local church 
or of a larger or smaller unit of a fellowship of churches from the 
point of view of finance. No one who cares and who is even 
slightly familiar with Christian churches throughout the world— 
many in isolated areas, all threatened by paganism or other forms of 
non-Christian or anti-Christian thought and life—can fail to feel 
the challenge to push forward, to reach out, to expand, to occupy 
unoccupied fields. It has been customary for evangelical Christians, 
East and West, to think that expansion requires even more money 
than maintenance. It has not been so common for us to ask whether 
the depth and strength and the life of the Church from which 
expansion as a base is proposed justify the use of resources 
which do not arise directly out of or are not merged with the life 
of that Christian community itself. In other words, an element of 
foreignness and hence weakness frequently creeps in with the use 
of funds, either for maintenance or expansion, which are not at 
once a symbol and an expression of the life and loyalty to Christ 
of indigenous Christians. 
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I suggest that there are four major lines of thought on which 
one travels into the heart of this subject: 

(1) What are the real sources of strength in a church? Upon 
what have churches that have grown strong relied? What are the 
causes of weakness in a church? Is money a source of strength or 
weakness? What in addition to money does a church need in order 
to form a strong, permanent Christian community? Can a church 
grow stronger without reaching out beyond its own community? 
Can a church aim to reach out beyond its own community and 
not grow stronger within? 

(2) What are the values toward which a policy of self-support 
should be directed? What are the dangers of a wrong emphasis on 
self-support? Does self-support necessarily involve high spiritual 
vitality, and vice versa, does high spiritual vitality necessarily 
lead to self-support? Is there a point of view from which both 
spiritual vitality and self-support may be seen in a creative, 
organic relationship? 

(3) What principles should govern the use of subsidies? What 
have we learned as to the control and supervision of funds by 
missionaries, mission bodies and church councils? Should 
different principles control the use of subsidies which come from 
the West and those which come from national sources? In 
practice, do church groups first discover what may be secured 
from their own communities, then ask for subsidies from without, 
or are they tempted to count on a subsidy from without as the 
main source of income to be supplemented by local income? 

(4) Is there any such thing as ‘foreign’ money? Does not a 
true conception of the oecumenical Church make it imperative to 
regard available resources as belonging to all, to be used wherever 
needed? What difference in practice will a more lively sense of 
world-wide Christian fellowship make in the use of funds and in 
planning for larger undertakings in the name of Christ throughout 
the world? 

I shall not attempt to answer all these questions. My im- 
pression is that before some of them can be satisfactorily answered, 
on the one hand we shall have to carry much further such studies 
as Mr Merle Davis has been making during the last two years in 
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China and in India, and on the other we shall have to observe 
over a longer period of time the effects on many mission fields of 
. the policies which have called for sharp reduction of subsidies 
from the West, due to many causes including the prolonged 
economic world crisis. 

By way of suggestion I wish to call attention to two notable 
contributions to the discussion of this general subject. 

Dr Henry Curtis McDowell has something striking and 
pertinent to say on this subject as the result of fifteen years of 
pioneer experience in Angola at work among the Ovimbundu, a 
virile, primitive Bantu tribe. He has developed a thesis which he 
explains and advocates with great conviction. A brief statement 
of this thesis would run something like this: The Christian 
enterprise among any people must be ‘geared to the country’ if it 
is to succeed in laying an unshakable Christian foundation. The 
following points are vital: 

(1) A missionary enterprise obviously beyond the supporting 
capacity of a people will increase rather than lighten their burdens, 
thus defeating one phase of the essential purpose of the mission, 
which is to provide encouragement, inspiration and a sense of 
friendly Christian comradeship in the race of life. 

(2) A missionary enterprise out of relationship to the 
supporting capacity of the people makes it extremely difficult for 
native personnel receiving salaries from afar to develop normally 
as leaders. 

(3) A missionary enterprise which justifies the projection of 
all institutions and programmes beyond the supporting capacity 
of the people, by assuming that leaders will appear who can 
persuade the people to take over and absorb the whole enterprise, 
will find in the first place that persons are with great difficulty, 
if at all, trained for responsibility; the only sound course is to 
train leaders in responsibility. Secondly, the enterprise due to 
foreign money, energy and directed development grows faster 
than its native constituency. 

(4) A successful missionary enterprise will evolve a basis for 
the entire work based upon the supporting capacity of the people. 
If foreign funds are used, they will be given to a committee 
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composed of both missionaries and nationals who will formulate 
a comprehensive program for the whole enterprise, so that as 
foreign funds are withdrawn all aspects of the work will be 
related to the purpose of the Christian community and equally 
adjusted to its supporting capacity. 

(5) There are two blind alleys of missionary development: 
Missionaries are inclined to ‘feel that all that is needed is to 
inaugurate certain movements and start certain lines of develop- 
ment’, whereas it is vain to assume that the Christian movement 
will rapidly increase the supporting capacity of the people to the 
point of carrying successfully all the responsibility involved. 
Again, missionaries are tempted to initiate programs ‘the essential 
elements of which represent considerable western thought and 
efficiency, and will require considerable western planning and 
energy to carry to a successful consummation,’ whereas ability 
to plan and execute is an important element in the supporting 
capacity of a community. 

Dr McDowell goes on to point out that the strategy of 
western effort to strengthen the Christian community and 
church of any mission area should take account of the following 
principles: 

(1) “True missionary statesmanship consists not so much in 
the ability to formulate and encourage large movements and 
developments as in ability so to divest oneself of ambition 
and so to simplify profound truths and movements of great 
import that partially trained minds can grasp them and formulate 
methods of expression and execution.’ 

(2) ‘The greater the amount of foreign funds used in the work 
in any manner whatsoever, the longer is postponed the time when 
the enterprise will be adjusted to the normal capacity of the 
people.’ 

(3) The impression must not be given that the main thing 
which missionaries have to share is money. This can be avoided 
if the matter of subsidies for various aspects of an enterprise at an 
early stage is made the subject of joint conference between 
missionaries and nationals, with the distinct purpose of allowing 
finances to pass early from direct missionary supervision. 
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(4) The key word of missionary policy is ‘adjustment.’ This 
applies to economics as well as to religion. Because of the 
relative economic poverty of most of the people with whom the 
Christian mission deals, we naturally concern ourselves with ways 
and means to increase their earning capacity. The Christian way 
of life involves war on abject poverty. There must be an adjust- 
ment of resources to needs. On the other hand, because of the 
relative religious poverty of most of the people with whom the 
Christian mission deals, we naturally concern ourselves with ways 
and means to increase their spiritual capacity. The Christian way 
of life involves bearing burdens which belong to one’s stage of 
growth. There must be an adjustment of resources to respon- 
sibility. 

Not long ago Dr McDowell took the unusual step of asking 
the Galangue Church in Angola to prepare its own annual report. 
It was a real educational project and focused the attention of the 
church on its task. The following excerpts serve as an illustration 
of the strategy of Christian missions which Dr McDowell 
advocates. 


For more than three years our leader, Mr McDowell, has given himself 
particularly to the task of teaching us the way in which we should go if we are to 
become a self-respecting and self-reliant people. And even though some of these 
ideas seem to retard the work for the moment, we are now more interested in 
developing a sure hope for the future and a strong foundation. . . . 

We are beginning to see that our movement must not depend upon mission- 
aries even, for some day we may be left alone. We must depend upon ourselves 
and our own resources. If we are limited, we can have a movement in keeping 
with our strength. 

One certainty we are beginning to appreciate: that we must hot become 
slaves to money in the prosecution of the Lord’s work, so that we always talk 
about money when face to face with great opportunity for service to ourselves 
and our fellowmen. 

Let us not think that God is happy only with offerings of money. Money, 
whether from afar or near, should not be the basis for the Lord’s work. We have 
time, strength, a little wisdom and learning. God gave them all and they can be 
used by Him in His service. 

Those of us who are in positions of leadership or advantage must also realize 
that if we are ahead of the group because some funds or powers outside ourselves 
made us thus, and not because of our deeper consecration, harder work and better 

use of learning, we can never become the understanding leaders who will 
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inspire the people to conquer those difficulties and thus inspire others to 
conquer. 

At first we trusted in foreign funds; later we stretched every nerve to raise a 
large budget locally; but now we are determined that we the Christians of the 
Galangue area will be the foundation and moving-power of the church and not 
depend upon large collections. 


The late Dr Rawlinson of Shanghai was the author of a 
booklet entitled Western Money and the Chinese Church, Many of 
his ideas foreshadowed some of the discussions at Oxford and 
Edinburgh in the summer of 1937. The re-reading of his booklet 
has led me to formulate the following statements as pertinent to 
the present discussion: 

(1) The new oecumenical ideal of the Church must and will 
give birth to a new ideal of economic sharing—the one Church 
will tend to face unitedly its total situation. 

(2) Every church has become a ‘home base.’ Every church 
faces problems of growth and service. Every ‘home base’ faces 
also the duty of co-operation with all other church units or 
fellowships. What Dr Rawlinson calls the law of common trustee- 
ship applies: ‘A world-wide corporate sense of Christian trustee- 
ship must take the place both of the denominational and of the 
national which have dominated the use of Christian resources 
heretofore.’ 

The test of indigenous spiritual vitality cannot be limited to 
the economic field. Dr Rawlinson would add at least three other 
fields: those of autonomy, self-responsibility, comprehension. 
He points his remarks on this by saying that four questions 
should be asked of every Chinese Church: What do you feel you 
ought to do? What can you put into it? What do you want from 
western Christians to help you do it? Whom do you want to serve 
you? 

The entire Church in any area faces at least four fronts: Those 
of its own inner life, its pagan environment, government relations, 
foreign friends. It is called upon to do battle simultaneously and 
continuously on all these fronts. “To do battle’ is not an inappro- 
priate phrase. Threats to vitality and purity of life and witness 
issue from friends and foes alike, though in varying degree. It is 
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possible to be smothered by kindness just as it is possible to be 
overwhelmed by hate. The process is different but the result is 
practically the same—weakness or death. 

What does experience show to be the main problems connected 
with the use of money by any church? The use of money is 
fundamentally a two-fold problem: one of character or workman- 
ship, and at the same time one of judgment or policy. Let us not 
forget the problem that the use of money poses for the foreign 
missionary on the field in relation to his own character and career. 
It is for him also a problem of character and judgment. 

There is something irrepressible about a true Christian church 
and community, something dynamic, volcanic, something that 
cannot be confined or suppressed. It is not a matter of quantity 
or numbers but a matter of quality and function. The kingdom of 
God is like dynamite; its nature is to explode. A church that has 
lost its explosive capacity in any situation has lost its Christian 
quality and character. As a result, the growth of the kingdom of 
God through the Christian Church around the world cannot be 
the result of careful, precise planning on the part of some super- 
agency or of spiritual imperialists. Its growth is in a sense 
unpredictable but it is also inevitable. 

This brings me to the crux of the question of concentration of 
effort over against expansion. The secret of success in the world 
Christian movement of the future is not a matter of geography but 
of function. It is not a matter of planning to occupy this or that 
geographical area by planting or sustaining a school or a school 
system, or any of the other historically useful Christian agencies 
of Christian civilization, but it is a matter of encouraging 
Christian communities or churches to be true to their best selves, 
to be what they are called to be, churches of Christ, each unit 
eager to find its place and plan its part in the total task of the 
Church Universal in a non-Christian world. If the Church as a 
whole—and each unit of it, or each unit of each unit—is moved by 
the indwelling spirit of God to be true to its nature, its calling 
and its function, geographical as well as sociological expansion 
will inevitably result. Live leaven hidden in a lump of 
dough proceeds to leaven the whole lump, but no amount of 
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‘church’ or ‘leaven’ that is not vital makes any difference in its 
environment. 

The stage which the modern missionary movement seems to 
have reached is fairly well expressed by the word ‘oecumenical.’ 
The Christian Gospel literally, though inadequately, has been 
preached throughout the whole world during the last two hundred 
years. It is possible to count on the fingers of one hand those 
countries in which the Church in some form has not been active. 
The matter of further geographical extension is not henceforth 
primarily a matter for the consideration of western churches. 
The Christian Church being what it is at its best, each unit of 
that Church must consider how it should function. The 
Christian missionary movement has become the Christian 
oecumenical movement, in which the Church of each country 
and race is challenged by world trends and events to discover 
or to recover the sense of family relationship in the world 
Christian community, and to do its part in full co-operation with 
others in calling men to repentance and in seeking the kingdom of 
God. 

The western churches continue to bear a great measure of 
responsibility for helping the younger churches to grow from 
strength to strength, so that each group or unit or movement 
shall be in itself a true Christian fellowship with its own authentic 
understanding of the Gospel and its own program for the 
extension of the kingdom of God among all men, beginning at 
home but knowing no limits. 

In the consideration of their responsibility to the younger 
churches the older churches in the western world should think 
of the various ways in which they may meet it. The fulfilment 
of this responsibility calls for a new strategy on the part of the 
foreign mission boards of these churches, but by no conceivable 
method can the demand for and the use of money be avoided. 
It is likely that in the future less and less money will be assigned 
to the direct support of individual churches in so-called ‘mission 
lands.’ A closer adjustment between the economic ability of the 
Christian community and the support of the local church 
will in some way be worked out. Gifts of money for church 
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support or development of church agencies will increasingly 
be made to indigenous national bodies without narrow restric- 
tions as to use. These gifts will be in the nature of ‘fellowship 
gifts.’ As for the support of the relatively expensive institutions, 
both educational and medical, it seems inevitable to expect in 
the next generation a firm policy of consolidation and strategic 
co-operation. Not until the present tidal wave of fanatical 
nationalism has spent itself is it reasonable to expect any con- 
siderable increase in the funds from western sources available 
for these institutions. 

At the same time, the western churches stand in deep need 
at the present moment of two spiritual blessings: first, the blessing 
of holy insight and imagination as to how far a sacrificial gift 
of money when prudently used can go in multiplying the power 
of Christian witness in eastern and in primitive lands; second, 
how personal and representative a gift of money ought to be 
for both donor and recipient. In other words, we need a new 
doctrine as to the spirituality and immortality of money sacri- 
ficially given. 


FRED FIELD GOODSELL 











GROUP CONVERSION AMONG THE 
PAPUANS 


By CHRISTIAN KEYSSER 


‘Te missionary must take his stand on the certainty that 

God desires not only individual souls but also nations. 
He has ordered their development as units of life, as organisms. 
He guides their destinies. He has also redeemed them—with 
their collective failings and sins—as units. Jesus is not only the 
Saviour of individuals, but also the Redeemer of the nations. 
So too the missionary commission was issued to His messengers 
‘to make disciples of all the nations.’ 

Thus we find on the mission fields not only individual 
conversion but also the awakening of whole nations—or, at 
any rate, of sections of the nations. The Old Testament itself 
repeatedly reports the ‘turning’ of ‘Israel’; and in particular 
we find that God continually ‘turns’ to the people as a whole. 
The Law is a national ordinance; there are national sins and 
therefore national punishments; blessings and curses concern 
the whole nation. At the preaching of Jonah the whole population 
of Nineveh repented. Jesus also desired to redeem the nation as 
a whole. Later church history reports the conversion of the 
German tribes. In modern missions group conversions are met 
with. Here we undoubtedly have workings of the Holy Spirit 
which urgently require study. Group movements are not known 
everywhere; they are not possible everywhere, especially in 
Muslim lands, nor in Japan nor hardly in China. On the other 
hand they are frequently found in Africa and among the South 
Sea islands. The majority of Christian group movements have, 
however, arisen in India. Dr Pickett’s commission studied these 
movements and his two books deserve the attention of all 
missionaries. 

How do group movements arise? At first there are always 
individuals who are gripped by divine truth, and often it is not 
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those truths which to us are the most important and central— 
the redeeming death and resurrection of Jesus—which exercise 
the determining influence on men’s souls. In New Guinea, for 
example, it was on many occasions the truth of God as Creator 
and Father of all mankind, particularly the facts written in the 
first few pages of the Bible. There is no hard-and-fast rule. 
Sometimes it is the Old Testament which causes an awakening, 
another time the New. It may be the narration of the Fall or 
the tidings of the Crucified Saviour which makes the deep im- 
pression; the parable of the Prodigal Son or the Deluge. If 
one studies the history of pagan conversion, one now and again 
comes across the strangest occurrences. Dreams and visions 
play a great part. For many, the careful reading of Scripture 
has been of outstanding importance. Conversion may come about 
through the fact that Christ was the friend of women, or that 
Christians honour their dead and adorn the graves. 

When individual conversions take place, it is of the greatest 
importance to guide the convert aright. Everywhere those 
gripped by God’s word must be instructed. But it is a question 
whether they should in every case be baptized. Of course it can 
be done, but it must be with the clear understanding that as a 
general consequence the man’s family, clan and tribe are so 
deeply offended that happy relationships are at an end and 
violent conflict ensues. The missionary is regarded as a ruthless 
destroyer of sacred tribal unity, conversion to Christianity as 
disloyalty towards the ancestors and adherence to a strange 
God and strange people. Because the tribe knows only of tribal 
and national gods, this appears the lowest baseness which can 
be conceived, even an unnatural act. 

Then there is a further consideration: the ‘apostate’ endangers 
the whole tribe by his treachery, according to pagan ideas. The 
old chiefs consider themselves responsible for the people, and 
the vengeance of ancestors, gods and spirits is feared. The 
missionary must understand this apprehension and not think 
that all the opposition is due only to wickedness in general and 
has its roots in resistance to Christianity. There is unfortunately 
too often found in missionaries a shortsightedness and thought- 
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lessness which takes little or no account of the people and their 
apprehensions. 

We missionaries in New Guinea came fully to realize these 
difficulties through practising the utmost consideration for the 
poor, anxious people. We held back some individuals who 
desired baptism until the clan or tribe was ready and willing to 
agree to it. In some cases this involved a few years’ wait. This 
was not in the nature of a retreat before opposition, but arose 
from sympathy for those who could not face a breach with their 
people. It must further be remembered that the catechumens 
during the postponement period were by no means inactive. 
On the contrary, by model conduct and continual influence they 
undertook the difficult task of persuading their people to agree 
to the baptism. In this the missionary also helped. 

Further it must be noted that simple, factual explanations 
are necessary in addition to specific Christian preaching. The 
people do not understand what is the missionary’s intention. 
They think he has brought some European religion, which 
originated in the West and will bring them in its train European 
civilization. Christianity is, they believe, the tribal and national 
religion of the white men. We have to explain that conversion 
to Christ involves no disloyalty to the ancestors nor danger to 
the community. 

But what if family, clan and tribe prove unamenable in 
spite of all the trouble and years of patience? In such a case 
we should ultimately give baptism, but not without making it 
emphatically and conclusively clear to the opposers that they 
alone are guilty of any resulting schism: we did not want it, nor 
did God. But as a matter of fact on our mission field up to the 
present time, in every case where these principles were followed, 
the baptismal candidates have ultimately won the consent of 
their people, even if it took some years. At times it came about 
in a dramatic way. 

To give an example: two young men earnestly desired 
baptism, but as the tribe was strongly against it they were told 
to wait, to their great grief. But in their respective villages both 
became preachers of penitence and their words stirred men’s 
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hearts, and after some years their goal was attained. A great 
tribal meeting took place, and after much discussion the whole 
tribe announced its decision through a parable. Every one took 
a flaming torch. One cried aloud: ‘We will give up the old bad 
life. The pagan fire is extinguished. May God kindle a new one 
for us.” With these words they dashed their torches on the 
ground and extinguished them. The whole assembly gave loud 
assent to the vow thus taken. 

If we had baptized the two men against the wish of their 
people what would have been the consequences? Not only deep 
enmity—that could be endured; not only the expulsion of the 
young men from their tribal community—they could have found 
refuge in the mission station; not only the carrying out of the 
threat to deprive them of fields to till or women to marry— 
sooner or later girls would have come over to their side and in 
course of time the elders would have been placated. But in 
spite of that the breach would have remained as a deplorable 
fact; the strength of the tribe would have been broken, instead 
of having been applied to building up the new Christian life. 
No new Christian social order would have been formed within 
the tribe and no extension of the mission would have taken 
place among neighbouring tribes. 

Pagan customs are the concern of the tribe, and where they 
are not abandoned by the tribe they continue to constitute an 
increasing menace to the stability of the Christian. Where, on 
the other hand, the old way of life is consciously abandoned by a 
public decision, the community never contemplates going back 
to it. If, however, such a general resolution is not made, the 
first isolated Christians, who at the outset display welcome 
earnestness and zeal, soon become unstable, for they have been 
uprooted from the mother-earth of their community; they have 
no longer any close connexion with it; the stigma of disloyalty 
rests upon them. So by degrees they begin to waver and make 
stealthy compromises with paganism. This undermines their 
Christian influence and cramps their joy in the work. And 
sometimes they lose the capacity for Christian work among their 
fellow-tribesmen, becoming slack and paralysed in it. So it is 
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evident that years of patient work must be spent in preparing 
the ground for Christianizing the whole tribe: through the 
school, through village and house-to-house visitation, through 
cultivating friendly relations and so forth. The part which God 
takes, through His Spirit, is not emphasized in this paper; that 
is a subject in itself. We know that there can be no success apart 
from the Holy Spirit. 

The missionary must do everything possible to show the 
community that he is concerned with the salvation of individuals 
as well as of the community. In this matter material and even 
trivial considerations often play a part. Attention is closely 
directed to the first who become Christians. If they are physically 
strong, people say: “The men of God are stronger than we.’ In 
New Guinea the Christians are intellectually superior; therefore 
their God is considered to be wise. The Christians are morally 
superior; therefore their God is nobler. From the religious 
standpoint also the Christians are superior; so therefore it is 
their God who has raised them to this standard. Where the 
Christians are not better than the pagans there is something 
wrong somewhere. 

How is the community awakened? In New Guinea we make 
much use of missionary demonstrations, which often have quite 
surprising consequences. The original idea for them came from 
the Old Testament prophets, who being charged by God 
demonstrated various truths to the people in some dramatic 
form. It is not new truths which are thus demonstrated, but old 
truths in new guise. The simple preaching of the word of God 
often assumes far too much for our culturally backward Papuans. 
One seldom succeeds in so bringing home to the hearers some 
divine message that they will not have completely forgotten 
it the next moment. The impression is not definite enough to 
mobilize the will. But when we employed some suitable dramatic 
demonstration, the soul of the community was gripped and 
deeply moved. It is a fact that some truth will be completely 
without effect when presented in one way, but immediately 
convincing and likely to be carried into action when presented 
in another way. 
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An illustration will make this clear. On a certain sub-station 
among a purely pagan tribe the people were summoned to a 
great gathering after years of preparatory work. They sat down 
in a circle. They had been asked to bring all kinds of field 
produce, which was heaped up in the middle of the circle; to 
this all eyes were expectantly directed. When some of the 
Christians began to beat it to pulp, apparently in pure wanton- 
ness, great indignation arose among the onlookers. This was 
foreseen, and no notice was taken of their protests. Then the 
Christians covered the heap with all kinds of rubbish and dirt 
and leaves, and a root stock was set up on the heap and gaily 
decked with feathers. After this the Christians began to dance 
round the heap with such exaggerated energy that the whole 
crowd burst out laughing. But the merriment was quickly 
silenced when the Christians struck up a well-known pagan 
feast song. A suspicion that the proceedings were aimed at 
their practices began to dawn in the hearts of the spectators and 
the subsequent explanation left no doubt of it. “The fruits of the 
field signify God’s good gifts. You have despised, wasted and 
covered them up. You have then built upon them the untrust- 
worthy edifice of your superstition and ornamented it.’ A 
powerful impression was made. A long and most excited argu- 
ment immediately arose. In the end the people wanted to throw 
the root stock over a precipice near by, to show that they were 
unconditionally ready to be done with paganism. We would not 
comply, as they were far too weak and unready for that; and 
besides, the momentary zeal might quickly give place to vexation 
at having been rushed into taking action which they would later 
regret. Also, they were not yet all agreed about it. They must, 
we said, get quite clear that the throwing away of the root stock 
would signify a decision to surrender to the Christians’ God. 

The whole region was deeply stirred by the demonstration, 
and after a few weeks there was no more indecision. The people 
emphatically declared that paganism was bad and must disappear 
—together with all the murder, vengeance, lying, fear and other 
wickedness involved in it—and that Christianity should have 
free course among them. The whole tribe took the vow publicly 
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and with great ceremony and then the rubbish heap was attacked 
with loud shouts and the root stock thrown over the precipice. 
That was a group conversion. Naturally the people were not 
yet Christians; for that, individual conversion was needed. But 
the principle of paganism was abandoned and expression was 
given to the intention of living henceforth in the Christian way. 
And, as a fact, the opposition of paganism was broken from that 
time, and years of work completed the cleansing process and the 
guiding of that tribe into a Christian community. 

One cannot copy and systematize. God does not work to 
one agreed pattern, and we should not do so either. Sometimes 
an awakening has come without any special intervention of the 
missionary. The inhabitants of one region were aroused through 
a terrible earthquake and begged the Christians for help. Another 
tribe received the first impulse towards a decision for God from 
being invited to a feast by Christian neighbours. In the Nether- 
lands New Guinea a pagan prophet arose who sold some magic 
‘medicine for cleansing the heart’; but at the same time he pointed 
out the way to God. The missionary associated himself with the, 
at first undesirable, movement and with God’s help succeeded 
in purifying and deepening it, so that in a short time a great 
congregation was formed. 

A unique case of awakening occurred in the year 1936-37. 
Some seventy Christian teachers had worked for eight years in a 
distant inland district of about 20,000 inhabitants. These bellicose 
people could by no means be persuaded to abandon constant 
bloodshed, which even government punitive expeditions did 
not succeed in checking. It seemed as if the tribes intended to 
remain pagan and had no desire for any kind of Christian 
influence. The government therefore decreed that the mission 
workers should leave the district,1 which was done. But the 
unexpected happened: the tribes assembled, made peace among 
themselves, went to the nearest district officer, laid their 
weapons at his feet and earnestly begged for the return of the 


1 From fear that isolated Christian workers might be murdered, an order was issued 
that no such worker was to be employed in the area unless under European super- 
vision.—EDITORs. 
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Christians. They insisted that they would rather abandon their 
ancient paganism than give up the Christian teachers. Their 
petition was heard and the teachers were allowed to return. 
While this can hardly be called an awakening, it can be pointed 
to as the beginning of one. Group movements are almost always, 
in the first instance, on the surface and external. 

It is a serious mistake for a missionary to devote himself 
entirely to a small group while neglecting the mass of the people 
who are interested in Christianity. It is true that one cannot 
admit thousands at a time to the catechumenate. But the large 
group needs some activity; the members must have some 
appointed task. A man awakened from sleep must stand up and 
get to work if he is not quickly to go to sleep again. The 
missionary, therefore, must give the awakened masses some work 
to do for God. In New Guinea we have taught the awakened 
tribes to put away all kinds of evil ways; we have urged them to 
adopt habits of tidiness and cleanliness, to till more ground and 
to clear paths, and to abandon anything detrimental to the 
community—things which even pagans can carry out if they have 
the will. 

Complaint may be made that these are superficial and 
mundane matters. True—so was the command of Jesus to the 
man born blind: ‘Go, wash in the pool of Siloam.’ But what is 
superficial, on the circumference, has some relationship to the 
centre, and God works from the circumference to the centre. 
It is essential that outward things should be done in God’s 
name, for then even activity in earthly affairs becomes the service 
of God. Through such mundane tasks our Papuans kept awake 
and brisk. Those who were under instruction for baptism were 
pledged to pass on at once to their fellow-tribesmen everything 
which they heard and learned. It is a characteristic of the kingdom 
of God that the gifts a man receives from God increase in 
proportion as he gives them away; indeed, no one can remain 
spiritually alive who does not serve others. Those who were 
baptized became responsible for their fellow-tribesmen. They 
were never allowed to get the impression that they had reached the 
Christian goal by being baptized. Baptism is only the beginning. 
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In the early days we had larger or smaller bands of glad, 
eager Christians in different stations. They were zealously 
shepherded in every way. They diligently attended services, the 
Bible was read with them, their knowledge increased. Every 
newly published book of the Bible was received with joy. And 
yet their Christian life grew steadily weaker, in spite of the 
missionary’s earnest preaching, faithful pastoral work, decisive 
church discipline and even continual prayer. In one congrega- 
tion, under the cloak of strong churchmanship, all manner of 
pagan superstition and unsuspected immorality were found. 
Something was evidently wrong and it became clear that the fault 
lay in the missionary’s leadership. The mistake was recognized 
and improvement followed. The congregation had had no 
compelling aim and no continuous activity. 

Group conversion must follow group awakening. The two 
can be regarded as one long process of renewal. Old customs 
cannot be discarded in a moment; deep-rooted habits demand 
thorough spade-work. One cannot simply forbid customs—as, 
for example, polygamy. In New Guinea this is a social institution. 
Domestic service is non-existent; in any case spinsterhood is 
regarded as contrary to nature. When, as a result of frequent 
wars, there was a superabundance of women, well-to-do men 
took more wives, who were thus not only cared for but had legal 
rights. New regulations about marriage relationships constitute 
the most difficult problems in Christianizing a community. 
Besides polygamy there are many other customs which must be 
abandoned—for example, abortion. The social order, resting 
on pagan foundations, is often unsuited to the new era. Legal 
regulations must change, but this can be done only by the 
community itself, otherwise there will arise a severe conflict 
between the followers of the old way and of the new. In New 
Guinea the tribes have themselves instituted new labour regula- 
tions, as the old ones no longer sufficed for the demands of the 
new era. A new penal code came into being, as the old one had 
fallen into disuse because its measures were at times cruel and 
the government would not allow them to be carried out. 

Again, the question of community festivals required some 
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ruling. A community needs festivals, and if the matter of festivals 
and dances is not solved in a Christian spirit and manner, it 
will, sooner or later, be solved in an unchristian way. In New 
Guinea the mission festivals have developed into great folk- 
festivals, lasting several days, to which Christians and pagans 
of all the closely related tribes are invited. The whole setting is 
thoroughly Papuan. Speeches are made and dramatic displays 
are given. There are also dances (purged of pagan evils) and 
sham fights. The whole serves not only to provide enjoyment 
but—through the expositions which are given—is turned to 
good Christian account. The Papuans are masters of the art of 
this new symbolism, and a strong evangelistic influence proceeds 
from these festivals of Christian tribes. 

Here and there deeply rooted pagan beliefs consciously or 
unconsciously assert themselves. These are often indiscernible 
to the missionary without the help of the Christians, and can be 
eradicated only through the common efforts of the whole tribe. 
In building up the congregation there comes the necessity of 
giving practically everything a new spiritual content, but always 
by methods with which the community is familiar and in a 
manner conformable to it. A community church must develop 
and be ‘popular’ in the best sense of the word. It must not bear 
European and foreign characteristics, but native ones. We 
should not, for example, introduce fashions, clothes, melodies, 
salaries, styles of buildings, societies and other customs which 
are purely foreign, seldom suited to other communities and 
destructive rather than constructive in their influence. 

This leads to another matter. European civilization, 
standardized and containing much that is wrong, constitutes 
an increasing temptation for the Papuans to fall away from God. 
The conduct of dissolute white men too often works devastation. 
Evil films and amusements, lawlessness—even football—can 
become snares for a community to which they are foreign. 
European law which gives a good deal of personal freedom 
appears to us not only not evil but positively beneficial. But the 
natives are confused by it and the solidarity of the tribe is 
destroyed. Men are detached from their tribal roots and 
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‘proletariatized.’ Christianity is attacked or ridiculed by white 
men in the presence of native Christians. Constant watchfulness 
is necessary, if what has been attained is not to be lost again. 

It must be repeated that the desired process of renewal 
should be carried through by the community itself, not by the 
missionary, who is and remains a foreigner. Besides, missionaries 
are constantly being transferred, and while one may look with 
sympathy on certain pagan customs, another regards them 
sternly. The congregation, however, remains the same. The best 
way to preserve continuity in educating individual members is 
for the congregation to possess independence and responsibility 
to an advanced degree. Therefore the missionary, although the 
leader of the congregation, should not be its executive officer. 
He must guard against issuing orders, in any given case, as to 
what should be done and how it should be done. He must 
expound general principles from the Word of God, point out 
what things are’ injurious or menaces, indicate what is to be 
aimed at; but everything beyond this the Christians themselves 
must carry through. Only so can the community grow out of 
infancy. 

The question whether Christian communities can remain 
permanently vigorous is still asked. Will they not gradually 
and in the nature of things break up into ‘a little flock’ on the 
one hand, and a large, more or less non-Christian group on the 
other? This question is connected with another: whether a 
congregation can retain its life to the second or third generation. 
The first enthusiasm naturally ebbs, but since it is God’s will 
that life should remain and grow stronger, this must be possible. 
Or are we to believe that the power of God is not sufficient for 
this? Are later generations of a poorer quality than the first? 
European civilization cannot alone be held responsible for evils. 
It is not the enemy from without which is the most dangerous, 
but weakness and loss of faith from within. 

The experience of the first generation is neither to be in- 
herited nor taught. Each succeeding generation must gain 
its own experience of God, and the missionary should be the 
guide. Instances of this problem in the Bible are worth careful 
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study. For example, the Old Testament shows that the com- 
munity was sometimes faced with the necessity of making a 
decision—as in the matter of the golden calf, at the death of 
Joshua or on Mount Carmel. We find further that new and 
difficult tasks were increasingly presented to the community: 
the flight from Egypt, the building of the temple, the restoration 
under Nehemiah. Tasks of that kind always possess a high value. 
That congregations can remain spiritually alive during succeeding 
generations is a fact. The life of the Briidergemeine (Moravian 
Church) in Germany proves that this is so where there is earnest 
work for God and for the spread of His kingdom. 

What has been said above about New Guinea closely 
concerns missionary work among other peoples. Family, clan, 
tribe, nation had a place in God’s plan of creation. Have 
missions always been careful to follow that plan and preserve 
its form? And again, in building up and extending the congrega- 
tion, have the special national characteristics of the community 
been taken into consideration? Has sufficient attention been paid 
to the need for inculcating responsibility, self-support, self- 
government and self-reproduction? The criticism so often 
directed against missions has not always been unjustified. 
Nor have we missionaries always been guiltless when unhappy 
results have followed. 

CHRISTIAN KEYSSER 
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THE REVIVAL IN BOLOBO, 
BELGIAN CONGO 


By ANDREW MACBEATH 


‘THE first word must be one of profound gratitude to 

God. Three and a half years have passed since the 
revival in Bolobo began, and the permanence of deep moral 
and spiritual results on a large scale is unquestionable. Marvelling 
at what we beheld of God’s glory and of His power to save to 
the uttermost, we ascribe all honour and praise to Him who 
wondrously prepared, wondrously initiated and wondrously 
preserved the revival. How lovingly and jealously He cared for 
His own work was manifest to us at many crucial stages, when 
our hearts were steadied and reassured by recognizing that He 
stood within the shadows keeping watch about His own. 

It will be convenient, with a view to brevity and complete- 
ness, to arrange the observations under three headings, and 
trace: what we undertook in order to prepare the way of the 
Lord; what were the actual beginnings of the revival; and what 
seems of value to pass on, with regard to the course which the 
revival followed. 

Beyond the more immediate preparation lay a full genera- 
tion of familiarity with the New Testament, with a fine body 
of Christian hymns beautifully translated and with Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress. The promise of the Holy Spirit had been 
often treated by our predecessors, so we were not as men break- 
ing new ground. Indeed, we cannot suppose that a work such 
as we witnessed could have been done except among a people 
familiarized with Scripture. In short, it was a revival in the 
strict etymological sense, first of all, a receiving of new life by 
the church members. 

There were several steps by which we were led to seek such 
direct divine operation as we came to see. To begin with, there 


was begotten in us a deep and painful sense of the moral and 
485 
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spiritual need of our church members. Alongside their fluency 
in preaching services and prayer meetings there existed a moral 
impotence which oppressed us. Scandalous moral lapses were 
not uncommon among those who were nominally Christian but 
were obviously unvisited by the breath of divine renewal. Pro- 
fessing Christians, knowing nothing of the apostolic tides of 
vitality and joy, were driven to compromise and then to duplicity 
by their patent failure to live up to apostolic standards. Divorce 
and remarriage were alarmingly common, matrimonial tangles 
were insoluble and the moral tone of community life was de- 
plorably low. Young life was being vitiated at the springs. 
Witchcraft, sorcery, heathen mournings and beer-drinking in 
recurrent cycles were far from obsolete among people who by 
profession had abjured them. Adultery was prevalent. 

All this moral leprosy, with its hypocrisy and harmful effect 
on the non-Christians, made plain to us the necessity for judg- 
ment to begin at the house of God. Jonathan Goforth’s story 
of revivals in China led us to expect that God could intervene 
even amid the obstacles we faced, where our church members 
seemed to have a lie in the soul. A deep sense of their peril was 
on us in all our praying and preaching, lest they be of those 
who prefer darkness rather than light. For two years two mis- 
sionaries had met with the Native pastor each morning to pray 
for revival. Prayer circles in the home land had been appealed 
to and friends were enlisted for intercession that was concen- 
trated on our sore need of manifest divine activity. God brought 
us into tune with His will, for we came to the point where there 
was nothing we held so dear as that the very life of God Himself 
should be poured upon His church. We believed the promise 
that if two are agreed as touching anything that they shall ask, 
it shall be done. 

Our preaching became less vague or oblique, more definite. 
The supernatural quality of the genuinely Christian life was 
continually preached, and God’s offer of the transcendent 
possibilities in the gift of His Holy Spirit was repeatedly set 
forth. It was shown that no man makes himself a Christian by 
cultivation of his natural qualities, but becomes one by rebirth, 
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starting from despair. The actual sins that were playing havoc 
with the church were therefore relentlessly exposed, although 
strong antagonism was aroused. The word of God was a keen 
blade and of its sharp edge we had many later proofs. Besides 
the convinced exposition of what is available in the Holy Spirit 
of new life, our preaching began to concentrate more definitely 
on the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. This theme was made 
central in all our endeavours to produce by preaching the 
needed conviction of sin. 

In October 1934 a conference with Native leaders, both men 
and women, had been arranged. Our hope had been to spend 
three days thinking over together the worship and witness of 
the church, in the expectation that, through honestly con- 
fronting the actual state of things, our fine intelligent leaders 
would be brought to a sense of humiliation and prayer and self- 
dedication. A questionnaire was prepared, to focus thought 
and discussion on what the missionaries deemed the vital 
issues. But questions asking whether the home-life of church 
members was of such a quality as to be a moral safeguard for 
the children, questions about whether church members were 
proving an active salt in the community’s life, and questions 
seeking to make church leaders ask themselves if they had ‘the 
mind of Christ’ were taken to be, not questions for the individual 
to ponder in the atmosphere of fellowship which the conference 
was expected to evoke, but half-veiled accusations levelled by 
a band of proud white people against a community of another 
race and colour. Bitter recriminations took the place of helpful 
discussion, and, instead of a sense of humiliation and penitence, 
there was manifest such pride as led to estrangement and even 
antagonism. For over three months the sense of tension lasted 
until, in one gesture of non-co-operation with missionaries who 
seemed to be crying for the moon, our deacons handed in their 
resignation in a body at the end of 1934 and the beginning of 
1935- 

It is amazing to look back and note the tokens for good with 
which God favoured us missionaries during these heavy months. 
Intuitions were given, such as an occasional glimpse of God’s 
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time being at hand; or there was now and then a lifting of the 
burden as individual non-Christians were unexpectedly found 
who showed unusual spiritual responsiveness. Moreover a 
remarkable, and for our district rare, appearance of millions of 
locusts was taken as a kind token from God to His strained 
workers (for they did no material damage, though for three 
days they wearied us out with efforts to keep them from alighting 
on the maize and manioc and ground-nut crops). The token 
was accepted as a renewed pledge that God was about to pour 
out His Spirit and restore ‘the years the locusts had eaten’ of 
many church members. 

The unity of purpose to which we as missionaries on the 
staff were brought without conscious effort is seen in perspective 
as probably a necessity towards the full tide of divine blessing. 

The outward beginning of the revival was profoundly 
ethical and its character remained so. A young carpenter just 
finishing his apprenticeship in the mission employ was brought 
through a Jacob-like experience of wrestling until he yielded 
obedience to God. Obstinate pride gave way and he consented 
to be forgiving and to take the first step toward reconciliation 
with his non-Christian father who had unjustly cursed him. He 
sought the opportunity of telling in a public meeting the ex- 
perience of overflowing joy that came when he once yielded to 
God. He had begun to experience the new life on a supernatural 
basis of which the missionaries had tried to tell, and he came 
out to tear away the veil of hypocrisy and sham, fearlessly to 
expose the sins of church members and lovingly to plead with 
people who were ‘running .way from God’ and His gift of 
overflowing joy and victorious life. 

It must be recorded that the first effort to articulate his 
new-found life was not impressive, and it seems necessary to 
add that missionaries should be on their guard lest they fail to 
welcome the small beginnings of what may develop into a true 
and abiding work of God. Perhaps more movements of the 
divine Spirit than we suspect are made abortive because of 

opposition offered to ‘unauthorized’ inspiration or unlikely 
persons, or to stirrings of life that express themselves in un- 
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familiar ways. It seems necessary to enter this caveat, because 
the church has lost much through slowness and unimaginative- 
ness. We feared as we ‘entered into the cloud,’ knowing that 
revival often releases forces which become difficult to control, 
but of one thing we were sure from the beginning, namely, 
that God was taking His own way. It was not that we worked 
up credulous Natives or stampeded them by suggestive linkings 
of locusts and the outpoured Spirit from Joel’s prophecy or any 
such thing. We knew enough to be on our guard against any 
such action to precipitate revival. The beginning was from a 
quite unexpected quarter, not from a fluent speaker of estab- 
lished reputation. 

At first four young men responded in soul to the carpenter’s 
message. The witness of their exuberant lives and the fervour 
of their burdened prayer for the ‘Laodicean church’ became a 
great power. Then they began to take up a message from former 
months urged by the missionaries—the necessity of confession. 
So ingrained was the habit of denying guilt or complicity that 
it seemed impossible for our people to realize that only the truth 
can make men free. The deep deceitfulness of church members 
demanded that first they must put themselves right with the 
non-Christian by making public confession that they had not 
begun to be Christian. Only thus could they be cleared of 
bloodguiltiness and leave the way open for God to reach the 
non-Christians. When deep conviction of sin was produced, 
this sense of debt to the community and truth became 
strong. 

We were not unaware of the dangers attending public 
confession of sin, but we were convinced that the situation 
called for it. While there had been a conspiracy to keep foreign 
missionaries from knowing all that was going on in the villages, 
the non-Christians were fully acquainted with the double lives 
of church members. Therefore something that was so contrary 
to African custom as confession seemed necessary. Many a 
heart-broken confession we heard individually and sanctioned 
for public utterance, and the conviction wrought among others 
guilty of the same offences was deep and widespread. If some 
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mud was stirred, that only emphasized how greatly the deeps of 
African human nature needed breaking up. 

Conviction of sin was so acute (and it needed to be acute, 
or men would not have consented to put sin away) that many 
were cut to the heart. The word of God was sharper than a 
two-edged sword. Many came through a sharp soul crisis in the 
solitude of the night. Others were piercingly shown their sin 
amid public meetings, and there were tears shed. Some were 
subject to a brief period of prostration; others cried out in a 
spasm of pain, or trembled. Missionaries decided to be present 
at all meetings so as to control things and keep wholesome the 
general spirit and attitude. Marvellous fellowship was manifest 
in the community’s life, reconciliations were abundant and the 
tide of divine activity bore away many loathsome things. The 
ecstasy of the liberated as they saw their friends too taste the 
wine of life, and the conflicts of those who were still resisting 
the Spirit of God were sufficient to make Bolobo a power-house 
of emotion during these amazing weeks. 

There were some forms of excitement which needed to be 
curbed; for instance, the African response to music and love of 
rhythmic motion might have become not merely an accompani- 
ment of deep spiritual feeling, but a substitute for it, and there- 
fore it was suspect by the missionaries and the wise Native 
leaders. Under God we owe a tremendous debt to the latter who 
frowned on tendencies that might have grown strong. The 
wholesomeness of their minds did God service by preserving the 
true emphasis of ‘the healthy teaching.’ 

From the first the missionaries saw the necessity of ex- 
pounding more fully the new life into which the people were 
being so marvellously led, and classes for instruction were 
arranged for all the emancipated each Monday night, while a 
new prayer-meeting was started every Friday night and a large 
new class for intensive Bible study was set going on Saturday 
afternoons. All these three still continue. Moreover, three 
booklets were issued from the press, setting forth from Scripture 
the kind of life to which God calls believers and the resources 
He guarantees. They were entitled The Victorious Life, The 
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Work of the Holy Spirit and The Healthy Teaching, and it was 
possible to issue a warning in them against a love of the mere 
abnormal, and to insist on the primacy of ethical results. 

A mighty evangelistic impulse laid hold of all who had come 
through their ordeal. A deep compassion for the lost made long 
journeys and time taken from private pursuits no barrier in the 
way of reaching them. Thus, over a wide area the heather was 
set ablaze. Here it became necessary to eliminate the unworthy, 
for some men went preaching who seemed chiefly to revel in 
evidences of their power to sway their hearers. So tender were 
consciences that it was easy to secure visible effects, and a few 
who had not put self on the altar to Christ were guilty of 
exploiting their power. Four or five people in our area became for 
a time mentally unbalanced at this time, one permanently so. 
A few were remonstrated with, either for so exploiting their 
power or for arranging secret meetings with unfettered freedom 
to rhythmic emotion or for attempting a cult of prayer and 
faith-healing that contravened the accepted orders of government 
officials who had proved amazingly unobtrusive. The puerilities 
of the latter group and the unsettling effects likely to result from 
the former’s unbridled activity led us to take disciplinary action 
against them. Ten people who refused our counsel were thus 
separated from the fellowship, but the glorious thing about the 
main body of adherents was that they were so eminently teach- 
able, and held by us against those who were inclined to accept 
every stray impulse as divine, to the jettisoning of their in- 
telligence. We had ‘made practical test of God’s willingness to 
intervene,’ and some had now to learn ‘that what He will super- 
naturally further is not men’s programme of reform, but His 
own’ (Professor A. G. Hogg). A few with Pentecostalist tendencies 
were ‘ready for the practical belief, but not for the complete 
surrender of self-will.’ 

After the pivotal men and women in the church had cleared 
away the obstacles from God’s path by confession and obedience, 
the non-Christians stirred in their sleep and awoke. In com- 
parison with the conflicts of the convicted church members, 
their awakening appeared to us amazingly painless. Dare one 
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say that by the stripes laid on the church members the non- 
Christians were healed? With astonishing ease and completeness, 
old men and women who had spent a lifetime in polygamy, 
witchcraft and beer-drinking renounced them. Fetishes were 
thrown away and marriages were straightened out. Beer-making 
was given up, even though the maker had no other economic 
resource and had to accept two months’ compulsory labour as 
the State penalty for inability to pay head-tax. 

It was when the awakening of the non-Christians had 
assumed the character of a mass movement that a significant 
step was taken. Such large numbers of enquirers were being 
enlisted that it was impossible for missionaries, or even for the 
hundred indigenous church’ pastors, to shepherd them. In 
Bolobo itself the women enquirers numbered three hundred. 
The splendid Christian women who had come through God’s 
searching fires were enlisted for service, to mother these old 
women in the faith. Seven enquirers were allotted to each of 
these fine women, and with great love and conscientiousness they 
attended their training class and held their classes for instruction. 
They lovingly followed up their charges and became their 
spiritual guardians, with great advantage to them and gain in 
character and stability to themselves. One wishes there had been 
the same possibility of harnessing for similar service the large 
number of available men, for there is great talent ready to be 
tapped and the indigenous church has made a rapid advance. 
Eager and devoted men have been used in team work to advise 
and upbuild the district churches, but one of our problems still 
remaining is the harnessing of all the splendid man-power that 
is at our disposal. Five of our brightest youths went into whole- 
time pastoral service and are doing magnificently. 

At last righteousness is beginning to flow as a mighty stream 
through the life of the community. Formerly no one dared begin 
to protest against abuses, but with the revival the fear of man was 
subdued. Now home influence is really transforming the children, 
and a new breath has blown through village life, clearing away 
the old polluted air. 

The life of our community has been lifted, like the steamer 
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that is raised to a higher level in a canal lock. It was a stream of 
life flowing down from above that gently raised both church and 
community, once it entered the lock-gates of the divine con- 
straint. After the lifting, the church found new gates open before 
her, and new horizons spread. New possibilities invite even 
beyond the great things that have already been done. In many 
a village that formerly held a very second-rate chapel and school 
building, loving hands and devoted labour have built a house 
of prayer that enshrines the best craftmanship. The strength 
and solidity and surprising tastefulness of these buildings are a 
delight, and the initiative that took the job in hand was a surprise 
and a joy to us. Never has the liberality of our people been so 
manifested. Large sums of money were raised, over and above 
the statutory church collections, to pay for doors and windows 
and other adornments of village chapels and schools; and after 
paying the allowances of over a hundred village pastors and 
teachers, maintained wholly by the indigenous church, the 
church sent a gift of five thousand francs towards the deficit of 
the Baptist Missionary Society, and two thousand francs to 
its largest sub-station to help its self-impelled effort to build 
a large church with a corrugated iron roof to replace the thatch. 

There has been a measure of reaction, perhaps inevitably, 
but not among the old converts. Heathenism seems to have 
received its death-blow. Reaction seems most evident among 
some young impressionables who were carried along by the 
vivid faith of the real converts. Of the latter one can only write 
with deep joy over the astonishing maturity to which they have 
attained. Similarly all the pivotal people, the middle-aged and 
the old folks are going on unto full growth. Our remaining 
problem is with the untouched or superficially touched youth 
that loves the world’s glittering prizes, and has been vicariously 
delivered from paganism. 

ANDREW MacBEaTH 
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THE NEXT STEP IN MEDICAL MISSIONS 
By P. H. J. LERRIGO, M.D., D.D. 


‘THE impulse to experiment is a special characteristic of the 

missionary spirit. Having one major aim in view, namely, 
the winning of men to union with God through Christ Jesus, and 
meeting with a dead weight of inertia, not to say active opposi- 
tion, the true missionary is always asking himself: What new 
method may I use to break past the barriers of ignorance, in- 
difference and positive error which separate the soul from God? 
He has found a multitude of ways and uses them effectively. 
But unless every missionary for himself is to traverse the whole 
intricate network of approaches to the soul of man, he must be 
willing to learn by the experience of others and to add the 
result of his own experimentation to the sum total of wisdom 
and skill in the missionary task. And this has led from the 
individual to the co-operative, from the trial-and-error method 
pursued by the single worker operating alone to the developed 
procedure which has resulted from many different types of 
missionary co-operating along the line of the recorded and sifted 
experience of their predecessors. 

There are still missionaries who feel that they are called to 
begin and carry on work singly, as though they were the only 
ones who had ever been concerned about the spread of the 
Gospel Message and who must try for themselves every line of 
endeavour, without taking the short cut of utilizing other men’s 
experiences. But while confessing that the prophet with a 
unique call has his place in every age, one may be justified in 
believing that the richest expansion in Christian achievement 
comes about as men and women pool experience, join efforts, 
learn from each other’s mistakes and evaluate each other’s 
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successes; in this way accomplishing jointly what could not 
possibly be achieved even by greatly increased numbers of 
workers, were each operating alone. 

The great agencies for pooling such experience have been 
and are the organizations—denominational and interdenomina- 
tional, national and international—which bind the missionary 
staff in all the world into a few great groups ready and able 
to join forces in the work. And the special occasions which 
provide new spiritual stimulus as well as mark advance in the 
technique and method of effective service are the great gatherings 
arranged by these agencies, such as the meetings at Edinburgh, 
Jerusalem and Madras. 

At such gatherings the contribution of varying experience 
and differing points of view and the results of widely diverging 
experimentation have enormously enriched the service of the 
groups touched and influenced by them. Old and worn-out 
methods have been in a measure discarded, new technique has 
been explored and made available to all. The spiritual power 
and achievement found in one section or group have been 
shared with all, and united plans have been agreed upon where- 
by the stimulus and encouragement of a great movement have 
been put behind the relatively feeble efforts of small and isolated 
groups. 

Such united planning and intelligent co-operative effort have 
been especially utilized in certain phases of missionary advance, 
such for example as evangelism, education, the rural approach 
and the development of Christian literature, but as regards 
centralized planning and the joint utilization of experience 
medical missions have lagged far behind. Neither before the 
meeting at Edinburgh in 1g1o nor before that at Jerusalem in 
1928 was adequate preparation made for the consideration of 
medical missions, nor did these meetings result in satisfactory 
development in planning for the future of the work. 

The medical missionary finds himself in a peculiarly difficult 
situation. Since the inception of modern medical missions about 
a century ago, the development of medicine in the West has 


made extraordinary strides. Incredible things have been accom- 
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plished in the way of conquering disease and lengthening the 
span of human life, and these achievements are associated with 
the development of professional technique which becomes daily 
more and more involved. It may be said that individual medical 
missionaries, and in some cases groups, have struggled manfully 
to conform their practice abroad to the professional develop- 
ments in the sending countries, and to make available in frontier 
medical missionary services the important advancements made 
at the base. Here and there such efforts have been successful 
and there are special instances, indeed many of them, where 
medical missionaries and groups of medical missionaries have 
established hospitals, clinics, dispensaries and other types of 
institutions which are doing creditable work in one or more 
special lines of professional service. 

But the medical missionary is often an individualist and fails 
to see the values of joint effort until they are pointed out to him. 
There is a good reason for this narrow point of view. One should 
bear in mind the training which he has received for his life’s 
service. Professional requirements for qualified medical service 
are to-day extremely severe, and the courses of study in school 
and hospital to which the medical missionary must devote 
many years of intensive effort are so absorbing that they leave 
him little opportunity to study the general philosophy of 
missions, their history and development. So he completes his 
hospital work and goes to his field with a relatively inadequate 
understanding of the broader ranges of missionary endeavour. 
He looks forward to carrying out his professional task as a 
specialized work of healing, and thinks in terms of patients, 
native and foreign, hospital and dispensary work, with, of course, 
the opportunity for giving his personal Christian message, since 
he is genuinely interested in the missionary aim of his career. 
He often lacks, however, that broad understanding of the work 
as a whole and the relation of his particular section to it which 
would help him to gear what he is doing into the total scheme 
in such a manner as to assist in bringing about the largest 
results. 

Since he is an intensely busy individual it is easy to go on 
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year after year, absorbed in the exacting detail of the work, 
accomplishing much, greatly used and greatly beloved, but too 
much occupied even to envisage the major problems and 
principles which bear upon his work. Some medical mis- 
sionaries are like this and never change, but others have 
awakened to the larger issues and have striven to break through 
the meshwork of daily demands into the realm where clear 
understanding points the way to largest achievement. 

Ingrowing individualism often results in building up an 
excellent local work. The physician becomes absorbed in the 
immediate task. He wants a good hospital, an adequate equip- 
ment and sufficient means to carry on the work. He bends every 
effort to secure these and often with considerable success. If 
he has received a thorough professional training, is endowed 
with the constructive faculty, a taste for detail and a willing- 
ness to work hard, he builds up a creditable work ministering 
perhaps to a considerable local area. If, on the other hand, his 
training has been indifferent and his faculties are less outstand- 
ing, he may lapse into slipshod professional habits which ulti- 
mately render his work a reproach to the cause. In either case his 
work lacks its higher virtues unless he learns through the years 
to study underlying principles, to compare notes with his 
fellows, to consider the relation of his work to the total mission 
task, to take cognizance of what local and general governments 
are doing along similar lines and to keep in touch with important 
modern developments. 

To take this latter course the medical missionary needs 
help—the help of his fellows, medical and non-medical, the help 
of the community, of the State and of general missionary 
organizations. Such help is increasingly forthcoming. Important 
developments of an organizing and co-operative nature have 
taken place in some lands. China is outstanding in this respect. 
The medical missionaries in China early saw the advantage of 
getting together. Indeed, it may fairly be said that the be- 
ginnings of association for professional advancement in China 
were made entirely by the medical missionaries. The following 
article by Dr Hume traces recent developments. 
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But it is not only in regard to professional technique that 
great benefit may accrue to the medical missionary from con- 
ference and co-operation, but also in the distinctly missionary 
phases of his work. A double significance attaches to his task. 
He is expressing the compassion of Christ through the art of 
healing and he is bearing witness to the Gospel message. To do 
the latter effectively, while worthily carrying out the professional 
phases of the task, requires spiritual preparation and an evan- 
gelistic technique which should be developed with as great care 
and thought as is the technique belonging to the medical pro- 
fession. Here, too, is a whole realm where the massed experience 
of many workers, the constant comparing of notes and the 
inspiration of working with others in a mutual task will greatly 
enlarge the producing power of the individual. 

It may safely be said that no young medical missionary 
without previous experience can go into an area in which 
medical work has not previously been done by the mission and 
begin work without making mistakes, some of which may have 
serious consequences. It is a tribute both to the intelligence and 
devotion of the medical staff that the number of such mistakes is 
not greater and that he succeeds in so many cases in rectifying 
them or living them down. 

The conditions confronted in establishing medical mission 
work differ radically in different parts of the world. The type 
of work to be carried on should be carefully adjusted to the 
situation found in each case. Moreover, with the rapid develop- 
ments in political and economic life in almost every country, 
changes take place which have a vital bearing upon the emphasis 
which should be laid on different phases of the work and which 
require important modifications in policy and procedure from 
time to time. Among the factors forcing radically changed 
conditions upon the medical missionary are: the increase in the 
number of qualified medical practitioners in the vicinity, the 
rapid decrease in resources available from abroad, the develop- 
ment of transport facilities bringing formerly isolated institu- 
tions into relative juxtaposition, the development of govern- 
ment health and medical services, and the requirement for 
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government registration involving the establishment of standards 
of hospital equipment and personnel. 

Rapidly changing world conditions, and the profound 
modifications which have taken place in recent decades in the 
conduct of other phases of missionary service, seem to render 
imperative a complete review of the manner in which the medical 
arm should make its contribution. A bristling forest of new 
questions has arisen. Some of these are basic and should have 
thorough-going study, for example: 

Is the ministry of healing an essential part of the witness of 
the Christian Church, and what is its spiritual basis? 

What contribution may the teaching of the Christian Faith 
make to the healing of the body, and how may the services of 
non-medical colleagues be utilized to add spiritual reinforcement 
to the physical measures used to heal the sick? 

What specialized forms of education for nurses, doctors or 
limited practitioners of medicine may properly be undertaken? 

What is the ideal training for a medical missionary to-day? 
Should such training differ, depending upon whether he goes to 
established medical work or to a pioneer field? 

What part should the mission hospital take in public health 
campaigns and in health extension work? 

How largely should the Church and the community be 
represented on the boards of control of hospitals or other 
medical institutions? 

What fees should be charged? How much free work for 
destitute people should be done and how may the budget be 
balanced in the light of the increasing cost of hospital procedure? 

What measures of co-operation may be given to the com- 
munity in times of flood, famine and devastating epidemics? 

What should be the policy in relation to demands for aid 
when war is at the gates? 

In what manner may Christ be presented most attractively 
to those frequenting the hospital, without giving the impression 
that discipleship is to be purchased? 

What part may the physicians and nurses wisely undertake 
in the general evangelistic work of the area? 
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What measures may be taken for the spiritual quickening 
of the hospital staff, so that an atmosphere of Christian love may 
surround the patient at all times? 

What is the place of prayer in the hospital life? 

The reader is perhaps inclined to ask at this point what the 
Madras gathering has to do with all these problems and en- 
quiries. The answer is obvious: the day of centralized strategy 
is upon us in all branches of missionary service. Other phases of 
missionary work have been studied from a world standpoint, 
and inestimable benefits have accrued through the working out 
of plans which may be used or adapted in many fields. Medical 
missionary work is perhaps of all the various branches of service 
the most highly technical and the one displaying the most 
bewildering variety of problems. Notwithstanding this, little has 
been done to study its technique and needs from a world-wide 
standpoint. The different countries of the world run the gamut 
of efficient methods and effective procedure. The older lands, 
especially China, have made vast strides in the development 
of measures of co-operation; they have much to offer newer areas 
in experience and method. The Madras meeting should begin 
a world-wide process of study and planning which may be 
expected in years to come to conserve the limited contribution 
in men and money which the evangelical missions may be 
expected to make along medical lines, and to multiply their 
achievements through wise and, if need be, sacrificial planning. 

It is not to be anticipated that the limited time available at 
the meeting will afford opportunity for the adequate study of 
more than a fraction of the important questions here noted, not 
to speak of the dozens of related problems into which such 
enquiries always branch. It will be sufficient if the opportunity 
serves to bring before the meeting enough of these problems to 
make crystal-clear the imperative necessity of putting in opera- 
tion machinery which at other appropriate times and places 
will give rise to the exploration of all these and other themes. 
Nothing could better serve this end than to work out a plan 
for establishing a joint centre for the study of these problems. 

Such a measure of larger strategy has long been under 
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contemplation and, whatever other proposals may come from 
the Madras meeting, this one at least should be set on the way 
to realization. It would help to make possible every other wise 
development in technique and planning. No sorer need exists in 
the way of a general aid to medical missionaries than the organiza- 
tion of a central medical office. One marvels that its establish- 
ment should have been so long delayed. Its work might properly 
include two major fields: Service to medical missionaries and 
study of field plans and policies. 

A few words need to be said about each of these functions. 
The need for the first speedily becomes manifest to every young 
man or woman undertaking medical missionary work abroad. 
The position of these young people is painful in the extreme 
and cannot generally be appreciated by their fellows in other 
branches of missionary work. Upon their shoulders falls the 
heavy responsibility of caring for the health not only of a large 
community, but also of their fellow-missionaries. They are 
generally deprived of the invaluable support afforded to 
physicians in their home lands by frequent opportunities for 
consultation with other and more experienced colleagues, and of 
the constant professional stimulus and aid offered by the county 
and other medical societies. Often government health services 
and miscellaneous institutional aids to their work are rudi- 
mentary or entirely lacking. They are painfully alone in the 
practice of their profession and in grave crises the burden is 
often intolerably heavy. 

These disabilities are for the present more or less insepar- 
able from the situations in which many medical missionaries 
are forced to work. But it should long ago have been recognized 
that much could be done to help the isolated worker by the 
maintenance of an adequate service’ at the home base to keep 
him informed regarding medical advance, to respond immedi- 
ately to calls for counsel and aid, to study the problems peculiar 
to his task and to help him to secure special study advantages 
when he comes home for furlough. 

The other field of service of the central medical office is no 
less important; it deals with the study of field plans and policies. 
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Most missionary societies have permitted the scope, type, 
extent and quality of the medical work developed in their areas 
of work to depend upon the individual qualities and personal 
outlook of the pioneer medical man whom they happen to have 
sent into the work. This is why medical missionary service in 
all lands is so miscellaneous in its manifestation and varied in 
its achievements. From an inter-board standpoint there has 
been almost no comprehensive planning, nor even a serious 
effort to co-ordinate the work of institutions and services which 
have grown up through the years in adjacent territories. 

The exigencies of the present hour demand a radical change 
in this respect. With the advance of the profession, medical 
and hospital services have become vastly more expensive than 
was formerly the case, and the mission boards are faced with 
the necessity of reducing their medical work or asking the 
workers to bring it at once to a position of almost complete 
self-support. The latter requirement forces upon the hospital the 
need for rendering so large a proportion of paid service as 
gravely to interfere with the missionary character of the institu- 
tion. These and other related factors at once suggest the gains 
which could certainly be made by careful study of each area. 
Such studies would indicate the possibility of the elimination 
of some services and institutions, the modification and extension 
of others and the utilization of all in the general interest. 

For the initiation and carrying out of such studies a modest 
central office in which the major missionary organizations would 
co-operate is essential. The work cannot be undertaken and 
completed once for all, but under changing conditions will 
require continued observation, reflection and recommendation. 
Such an office would explore fields, study environments— 
political, economic, social and religious—map out paths of 
advance, suggest solutions for special problems, advise regarding 
the training of missionaries and specialists and issue bulletins 
relating to subjects of immediate interest. One of its special 
functions would be the study of issues referred to it by the 
constituent missionary societies. It would be of large value in 
helping to establish suitable criteria for hospitals, dispensaries, 
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laboratories and sanitaria and in relating missionary institutions 
more happily to the community and to government. It would 
advise regarding extension programs and give special study to 
the increasingly difficult problem of the relation between the 
hospital and the churches. 

It is not supposed that such a central medical office can 
leap full-fledged into functioning along all these various lines, 
or that it can at once begin to solve the complicated problems 
which confront medical missionaries in all parts of the world. 
But the sooner a beginning is made the sooner sorely needed aid 
will be forthcoming, and it is suggested that the Madras pro- 
gram may well include a serious study of the newly emerging 
problems here briefly mentioned, together with other matters of 
importance which follow in their train. If as result there should 
come about the beginnings of some concerted plan to meet them, 
great benefits would follow. It would perhaps be possible to 
pursue such studies‘and carry on such services from a centre 
on each side of the Atlantic, which would go forward in close co- 
operation, dealing in a broad way with emerging problems and 
bringing about co-operative adjustments in every area, which 
would make the medical branch of the work an _ increasingly 
fruitful factor in the great task of presenting the mind and 
message of Christ to the hearts of men. 

P. H. J. Lerrico 


Il 


CHRISTIAN MEDICAL WORK AND THE 
CHINESE GOVERNMENT 


By EDWARD H. HUME, M.D., LL.D. 


HRISTIAN medical workers have begun to discover 

in China, as they had previously discovered in India, 

that co-operation with the government in health activities is a 
desirable relationship. 

When medical missionary work began in Canton in 1835, and 

for nearly a century thereafter, there was no local practice, no 

government medical agency with which there could be co- 
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operation. The Chinese had not yet thought of hospitals of 
modern medicine, nor of schools for training physicians and 
nurses in any modern sense of the word. As a result, the 
Christian institutions developed where they chose and as they 
would. The situation was not changed until 1927, when the 
capital was moved to Nanking and a National Health Ad- 
ministration—now known as the Wei Sheng Shu—was created. 
The government assumed a responsibility for the health of the 
people; while for the Christian forces there arose a new oppor- 
tunity to indicate a readiness to be identified with the life of 
China. Only if it should be shown that the Christian witness of 
a mission hospital was hindered, would it seem reasonable to 
decline the opportunity for co-operation. 

At the opening session of the conference of the Chinese 
Medical Association in Shanghai in April 1937, the director 
of the Wei Sheng Shu outlined in a remarkable address the 
growth of the health movement in China. He told of one 
province after another that was building a program of health, 
related to the central program in Nanking; of the far-flung 
campaigns of preventive medicine, extending even to the far 
north-west; of school health activities in many cities; of health 
stations manned by public health nurses or by trained mid- 
wives in countless rural areas; of school health teaching every- 
where; and of the growth of the national quarantine service. 
He spoke approvingly of the new edict requiring every hsien 
(county) to set aside five per cent of its annual budget for health 
work, starting in July 1937. After this convincing report, Dr Liu 
paused a moment and said: 


Let me say a word of welcome to the missionary hospitals scattered all 
over China. We need their co-operation and should be sorry to see any of 
them close their doors. We should like to regard them as a normal part of 
the health organization of China. We trust they will not remain aloof, but will 
relate their health activities to our national health program. In particular, we 
desire them to time their campaigns of vaccination against smallpox, cholera, 
typhoid etc., to coincide with the periods designated by the Wei Sheng Shu. We 
invite them to take an active part in school health work and, in particular, to 
develop extension programs that will enable them to carry health service and 
health teaching out into the countryside. 
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Such an invitation to the Christian medical forces is more 
than a friendly request. It is a challenge to every Christian 
medical unit in the land to relate its health work to the pro- 
gram adopted by the State. Those who are familiar with the 
temper of the Chinese people and of their government realize 
that such a call to co-operate carries with it no threat against 
property or against a sane program of Christian evangelism 
within the hospital. At the heart of the challenge lies the appeal: 
‘Work with us in our nation-wide campaign of health.’ 

Early in 1935 a conference was held in Shanghai, at which 
representatives of the Wei Sheng Shu and of the Council on 
Medical Missions were present, to plan ways of related en- 
deavour. The government delegates indicated the directions of 
health activity they desired to have followed, but suggested that 
there should be a further period of informal relationship before 
the creation of a liaison committee. It was suggested that the 
Christian medical ‘forces should co-operate with the local 
authorities in every province, so as to win their confidence. Let 
me give a few illustrations of the notable results such local 
co-operation has achieved. 

In the spring of 1936 Dr Lechler of the Church Missionary 
Society at Mienchu, Szechwan, proposed active health co- 
operation to the local hsien magistrate. The hospital had long 
been known for its friendly ministrations to the community. 
But the new offer of co-operation moved the magistrate to assign 
to Dr Lechler the task of vaccinating all the school children 
within the hsien, four thousand in number. He furnished all the 
vaccine needed. 

At Pingkiang, Hunan, the British Methodists had long been 
unable, on account of soldiers and bandits, to keep their hospital 
open and to keep either a foreign or a Chinese doctor on duty. 
After the establishment of a provincial health administration in 
1934, friendly relations were resumed and an agreement entered 
into between the Hunan provincial health administration and the 
Methodist Church in Hunan. This agreement might well serve 
as model for similar programs elsewhere. It starts with the 
statement that the provincial authorities desire to provide a 
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health service for the area and that the Methodist Church is 
ready to lend its property and provide assistance. The hospital 
is called the ‘Pingkiang Hsien Health Centre’ and has a board 
of managers nominated by the co-operating bodies. The medical 
director, while appointed by the government, is to be acceptable 
to the Church. The Methodist property is rented for the hospital 
work for one dollar a year. The provincial health administra- 
tion contributes funds for repairs, equipment and maintenance, 
and the Methodist Church also assists financially. One clause 
reads: “The Methodist Church shall be free to continue its 
religious and social activities in the hospital.’ + 

Many of the difficulties which have caused medical mis- 
sionaries to hesitate in regard to relationships with the govern- 
ment are readily surmounted by Chinese doctors. It is easier for 
them, for example, to welcome the institution of a program 
of State medicine. While such State systems are understood 
in certain countries of Europe, they are not a part of the familiar 
experience of physicians from Britain or America. In China 
it is as if one heard people everywhere saying: ‘Our ancient 
system of medicine was entirely sufficient for the needs of our 
people in the past. If the government now proposes to discard 
the old system and introduce modern scientific medicine in its 
stead, making that the official practice, we shall expect the 
government to make adequate provision for our health needs as 
outlined by this modern system. We shall look to it to establish 
dispensaries everywhere, providing free treatment for those in 
real need and free midwifery service for the indigent. We shall 
count on it to set up health stations in rural areas throughout 
every hsien, so that no citizen, even though his home is in a 
remote village, need be more than 15 i (5 miles) from a health 
worker. Since the State demands that every pupil in middle 
school and university professional school shall undergo a period 
of military training, it should also assume the responsibility for 
their health.’ 

Many physicians and nurses from Britain and America 


1 See the article: ‘Ping-kiang Government and Mission Co-operative Health Service,’ 
in Occasional Leaflet, Shanghai, June 1937, Volume 5, No. 25, p. 136. 
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would have found it difficult even ten years ago to relate them- 
selves to a State system of medicine. To-day, however, co- 
operation is becoming easier for them as they discover how 
welcome their services are to local authorities. Vivid illustra- 
tions are to be found everywhere. A Presbyterian doctor writes 
from Chen Hsien in Hunan: 


April 1st.—We are opening a clinic at Yuen Hsien, centre of a large coal- 
mining district. The mayor and officials there are very enthusiastic. They 
are furnishing us a building free of rent and giving us $40.00 per month towards 
the nurse’s salary. We doctors shall make regular weekly visits and have a good 
male graduate nurse to be resident there. 


From Kinhwa in Chekiang a Baptist doctor reports that for 
several years he has not had to purchase any vaccine because the 
local authorities make available to him all he can possibly use. 
He adds: ‘When we need typhoid vaccine or meningitis serum, 
we turn at once to the Asien magistrate and know that he will 
provide the money to purchase what we need.’ From Yungchun 
in Fukien Dr Chuang reports that the magistrate has provided 
enough anti-plague vaccine so that he has been able to im- 
munize four thousand persons. This county is one of several 
in Fukien which has not been free from plague for a great many 
years. From Pingting in Shansi, the doctor of the Church of the 
Brethren Mission reports for the three medical units under his 
direction: 

At Shouyang, where a Chinese physician is in charge to whom we have 
turned over the hospital, there is never any difficulty in securing aid from the 


local authorities for projects of preventive medicine, especially when this in- 
volves widespread vaccination. 


But co-operation with government forces means something 
far broader than the undertaking of campaigns of vaccination, 
where material is supplied by the local magistrates. Wuhu in 
Anhwei province and the island of Hainan afford recent examples 
of the way in which mission doctors are called upon to aid in 
organization. The Methodist hospital at Wuhu, its illuminated 
red cross above the hospital standing out like a beacon for 
navigators on the Yangtze River every night of the year, has 
long been known for its friendly relations with the local hsien 
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magistrate. Anhwei province has been backward in developing 
a health program, but with the new impetus that has been felt 
through the ruling of the Executive Yuan, requiring the use of a 
certain percentage of the annual budget for health, the Wuhu 
magistrate, with ten Asien under his direction, has asked the 
missionary physician there to outline a health program for 
the whole area. Not only so, but he has recommended to the 
provincial commissioners at Anking, capital of the province, 
that they take this physician into their confidence and, with his 
counsel, make the four chief mission hospitals in the province 
centres of a widespread medical plan. Whether or not Anhwei 
province proceeds presently to develop its own health units, it 
is noteworthy that the Christian hospitals have been asked to 
launch this new health program. 

Similarly, the island of Hainan, soon to be a centre of 
developments in mining, agriculture, re-afforestation and certain 
types of local industry, and an area which was formerly under 
military control, is now to have an organized health program, 
the senior Presbyterian physician being asked to act as health 
adviser. At Putien, in the very centre of Fukien, a brilliant young 
Christian Chinese, who is a Cambridge medical graduate in 
charge of the hospital of the Church Missionary Society, has 
been asked by the provincial government to supervise its 
travelling health clinics. Putien county is so well dotted over 
with Christian health centres, all easily reached from the central 
hospital in the Asien city, that visitors, government and other- 
wise, frequently make their way to St Luke’s Hospital to study 
its health network in operation, or to ask for a map of the area, 
which now includes both Putien and Sienyu counties, ‘just 
to see how you have managed to set up so unique a health 
program of rural outreach.’ 

Furthermore, the Christian hospitals which have had 
wisdom enough to create local boards of managers, giving such 
boards a large sense of responsibility, have been the most 
successful in linking themselves with the government authorities, 
as well as with all classes in their local communities. Such 
boards of managers are being set up in not a few places, in larger 
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cities as well as in smaller towns. Conspicuous examples of well- 
organized hospital boards (including representatives of the 
Church as well as of the community) are to be found at the 
Kwang-Chi hospital at Hangchow, the Union hospital in 
Hankow, the Methodist hospital at Shaoyang in Hunan, the 
Methodist women’s hospital at Futsing in Fukien and else- 
where. Two missionary societies (the American Board in north 
China and the Southern Methodist Church in Kiangsu and 
northern Chekiang) have a rule requiring all their hospitals to 
set up such local boards of control. 

Hospitals which have local boards of control and also com- 
petent Chinese superintendents find it particularly easy to 
maintain cordial working relationships with local hsien magis- 
trates. Such hospitals are found everywhere, from the walled 
cities in Szechwan to the interior cities of Fukien, the latter 
group including, in particular, the Church Missionary Society’s 
hospitals in Putien and Ningteh and the Methodist hospitals 
at Futsing and Mingtsing. The Kwang-Chi hospital at Hang- 
chow has reconstituted its board and has, fortunately, persuaded 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek to become its honorary patroness. 
She and her husband have lost no opportunity of advancing 
every possible aspect of national health. In the Generalissimo’s 
own home town, Fenghwa in Chekiang province, a hospital 
is maintained at his expense for the poor of the vicinity. 
Madame Chang Ch’un, wife of the governor of Szechwan, who 
was formerly the Minister of Foreign Affairs, has given enthusi- 
astic leadership to a program for the training of midwives. 
While at Wuchang some years ago, she was chairman of the 
board of midwife training created in the Wu-Han cities and 
made herself available at all times for any activity connected 
with this necessary aspect of the health program. 

Finally, hospitals where ‘foreignisms’ are few find it easier 
to become related to community life and to the local authorities 
than those with buildings and atmosphere that are ‘foreign.’ 
Imagine the satisfaction felt, for example, by a passer-by in 
Tzechung, Szechwan, as he comes suddenly upon the gate of 
the Methodist hospital. He faces a simple Chinese arched 
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entrance, without architectural pretence or decorations in a 
foreign style, bearing the hospital name in Chinese characters 
only—The Hospital of Overflowing Grace.’ It is no surprise to 
find three official notices posted on the gates: the first reads: 
This hospital has been founded by the Methodist Church for the benefit 
of the suffering sick of this Asien. Let all the citizens recognize that it has been 


created for them. Let them accept its ministrations and support it. Signed and 
sealed by the Asien magistrate. 


The second reads: 


in view of the public service rendered by the Hospital of Overflowing 
Grace and its readiness to co-operate in curative and preventive medicine, I, 
the Asien magistrate, have set apart a monthly allowance of one hundred dollars, 
to enable the hospital to buy vaccine against smallpox, to care for the health 
of the pupils in the Asien middle school and to perform other health tasks. 
Signed and sealed by the Asien magistrate. 


The third reads: 


In order that the Hospital of Overflowing Grace may have opportunity to 
show its spirit of charity towards the destitute, the hour from twelve to one on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays will be set apart for the poor of the vicinity. 
There will be no charge for registration, medical advice or medicine. Signed and 
sealed by the Asien magistrate. 


Can there be any doubt that this hospital is adjusted to its 
environment? The doctor in charge is a graduate of the West 
China Union University medical school in Chengtu and occupies 
this hospital post alone, in an important city almost midway 
between Chengtu and Chungking. In other cities of that vast 
province other graduates of West China Union University, both 
doctors and nurses, are working side by side to keep open the 
road to health. 

These are but a few illustrations of a nation-wide movement 
towards co-operation, whose significance Christian medical 
institutions are rapidly coming to recognize. Prior to 1927 the 
mission hospitals had the field practically to themselves. Their 
hospitals were scattered or related, of higher or lower standard, 
employed Chinese physicians or not, as the individual wisdom 
of the missionary physician dictated. The past ten years have 
revolutionized the situation. Modern medicine in China to-day 
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has become a function of the State, but the State counts de- 
finitely upon the service the Christian hospitals can render. 
‘You are an essential part of our health program,’ they insist. 
A year ago I was calling upon the governor of Shantung pro- 
vince, to discuss with him the work of the Cheeloo University 
medical school. His very first utterance was: 


We cannot begin to say how deeply we appreciate the unselfish and well- 
organized services of the Cheeloo medical staff in dealing with the refugees who 
were moved out of the areas flooded by the Yellow River. Their refugee camps 
were model centres in arrangement and in sanitary planning. Their system of 
immunizing against typhoid and cholera prevented the outbreak of serious 
diseases. Their wise use of funds for feeding the refugees is a credit to them. 


Similarly, speaking of the Yangtze River floods in 1931, Dr 
P. Z. King, associate director of the Wei Sheng Shu, said: 

The mission hospitals in the Hankow area demonstrated how completely 
they could be depended upon in emergency. They put themselves unreservedly 


at the service of the government health program, and their staffs were the ones 
on whom we could count throughout the whole period of the flood. 


Early in 1937, when the possibility of major conflict began 
to loom large, the Red Cross Society of China served as an 
intermediary between the government and all private institu- 
tions. The Christian hospitals undertook to serve to the utter- 
most, in an entirely neutral capacity, in case of conflict. 

The Christian medical schools are facing a great oppor- 
tunity to-day. Both at Chengtu and at Tsinan provincial govern- 
ments are entering into friendly educational relations with the 
Christian university medical schools. Szechwan already has a 
well-developed national university at Chengtu and a provincial 
university at Chungking. Recognition of the excellent quality of 
work done by the West China Union University medical school 
has led the Ministry of Education to omit plans for a faculty 
of medicine from the government educational program for 
Szechwan, and to count on the West China faculty to be the 
medical teaching centre there. Similarly, the provincial officials 
in Shantung are ready to consider ways by which the Cheeloo 
University medical school may be of even greater service than 
hitherto. The decision to establish at Tsining, in this province, 

29 
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one of the two field training stations of the North China Rural 
Service Union has led to the proposal that the Presbyterian 
hospital in that city become the medical service centre for the 
station, co-operating fully with the /sien magistrate in the 
teaching program adopted. Furthermore, the resident director 
of the teaching unit is to be appointed a member of the Cheeloo 
medical faculty, which will thus secure added facilities for the 
rural health training of its graduates. 

As in medical education so in nursing education the seed sown 
by the early missionary nurses is bearing significant fruit. The 
Ministry of Education now requires that every school desiring 
recognizable status for its graduates shall register with the 
Ministry, and shall adopt a specified curriculum. At the biennial 
conference of the Nurses’ Association of China, held in Nanking 
in October 1936, great progress was made in mutual under- 
standing. Government educational leaders pointed out that 
they had no desire to see the Christian nurses’ schools closed, 
but wished only to promote a higher conception of nursing 
education and to prevent the continuance of schools of low 
standard. It was made clear that schools already registered with 
the Nurses’ Association and found to be doing work of creditable 
quality would be given every consideration in the matter of 
registration even though they should be unable fully to comply 
with the new curriculum requirements. By the spring of 1937 
just over sixty schools of nursing had made application to be 
registered, about forty of these had been accepted and others 
were being inspected prior to action. A majority of the schools 
were related to mission hospitals. 

Some point out that there are dangers in relating Christian 
hospitals too closely to a government program, especially if 
grants-in-aid are received. There is always the possibility, some 
fear, of interference with administration, either by insisting that 
the board of managers include certain political appointees, or 
by requiring that soldiers and army officers be treated without 
recompense, or by interfering with the religious program of 
the institution. At times of unthinking and exaggerated party 
emphasis, it is possible that these and other dangers might 
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be experienced. The memory of certain ruthless seizures of 
Christian hospitals in 1927 still lingers in many groups and 
makes them hesitate to approve plans for co-operation with the 
government. After three years of recent experience, however, 
during which I have been in constant touch with the officers of 
the Wei Sheng Shu as well as with mission hospital workers in 
many parts of the land, I am convinced that under all normal 
conditions the government will continue to welcome the Christian 
forces to a real share in a common health task. Unless the 
Christian forces are ready in this day of opportunity to cast fear 
aside and participate actively in the health program of the 
government, they may find themselves outside the main current, 
regarded as irrelevant units, failing to hold the affection and 
support of the communities in which they work. 

Two definite constructive results have emerged from the 
hospital studies of the past three years. One is that there is to- 
day a greatly increased mutual understanding between govern- 
ment health authorities and the mission hospitals. The other is 
that the Wei Sheng Shu is now ready to invite a group of 
physicians from the staffs of the Christian hospitals, Chinese 
and non-Chinese, to serve on a committee to deal with relation- 
ships. Such a committee will not have executive functions but 
will consider questions of location, types of service, professional 
standards and joint programs of health activity. 

The above paragraphs were written in Peitaiho, North 
China, on July 28th, 1937, exactly three weeks after the out- 
break of the China conflict. During the dreadful months since 
then nothing has been more vividly demonstrated than the utter 
readiness of the Christian forces to place themselves at the 
service of those in need. The Christian doctors and nurses have 
been fearless in their devotion to duty, some having laid down 
their lives while at work for the sick and injured. In a hundred 
ways the government officials have expressed their appreciation 
of this unselfish service, which has resulted in co-operation far 
beyond anything that could have been hoped for in times of 
peace. May the relationship thus begun during conflict continue 
when the war has ceased! Epwarp H. HuME 











TENDENCIES IN INDIAN EDUCATION 
By JOHN McKENZIE, D.D. 


For the past hundred years Indian education has been a 

subject of much discussion. One point on which there 
has been general agreement was that it has been on wrong 
lines, but there the agreement has ended; for different classes of 
people have had the most divergent ideas of what India should 
develop into, and their ideas of the kind of education necessary 
for this development have correspondingly diverged. Indian 
nationalists used to say that so long as education was under the 
control of an alien government there was little hope of its meeting 
the real needs of the country. This stone of offence has been 
removed. For the past eighteen years the educational systems of 
the various provinces have been controlled by Indian ministers. 
Up to last year these ministers worked under the limitations of 
a ‘dyarchical’ system of government and were not in the fullest 
sense responsible to the electorates. But the determination of 
policy was in their hands and some of them initiated quite 
important legislation. Under the new Government of India Act 
(1935) the transference of authority in the provinces is complete, 
and educational reform is one of the things to which ministers 
are giving most consideration. 

The improvement and extension of primary education has 
been the deepest concern of all who are interested in educational 
reform. This concern has not been confined to any one party 
or section of the community, but Congress has for long been 
interested in ‘mass education,’ and the removal of «he blot of 
illiteracy has had an important place in its programme. Seven 
of the provinces now have Congress governments and they are 
busy with the preparation of plans for giving effect to their 
purposes. Their plans may be expected to vary with local 


conditions. But the Congress itself is an all-India body and has 
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been accustomed to think and plan for India as a whole. Certain 
proposals which have been recently made under Congress 
auspices have excited widespread attention and they are an 
indication of the lines on which Congress leaders are thinking. 

Last year an educational conference held at Wardha had 
before it certain radical proposals regarding primary education. 
Mahatma Gandhi there laid it down that the medium of instruc- 
tion in all education should be the mother-tongue; that primary 
education should include all subjects up to the matriculation 
standard, except English, plus training in some vocation; and 
that primary education should be self-supporting, for ‘self- 
support is the acid test of all reality.’ Finally he laid it down 
that all higher education should be left to private enterprise. 

The most radical of these proposals is that primary educa- 
tion should be self-supporting. It must appear so astonishing to 
people in the West, who have been accustomed to think of 
education as a costly affair, that it is necessary to explain briefly 
how it came to be made. Firstly, one must bear in mind the 
immensity of the task which lies before those who plan for the 
education of the masses of India. The provincial governments 
are already spending large sums on primary education. It is 
quite impossible for them as things now are to find the money 
which will enable them to make the same kind of provision for 
the education of all the children of their provinces as they are 
now making for the education of a small minority. Secondly, 
the Congress provinces are committed not only to a great ex- 
tension of popular education but to a policy of prohibition, 
which will involve a great reduction of revenue. Thirdly, there 
is the need, which has been long recognized, for the relating 
of education more closely to industry. In spite of the important 
work in vocational education which is being undertaken in 
many parts of India, the fact remains that a great deal of primary 
education is on purely literary lines; and a great deal of the 
energy and the money that are spent on it are wasted, for it 
has been estimated that seventy-five per cent of the children 
who join schools either fail to become literate or relapse into 
illiteracy. 
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The detailed working out of the scheme was left to a com- 
mittee presided over by Dr Zakir Hussain. His committee 
issued a report, in which the existing educational system is 
condemned as not training individuals to become useful pro- 
ductive members of society. It states that there is ‘a demand 
from all sides for the replacement of the present system of 
education by a more constructive and human system, which 
will be better integrated with the needs and ideals of national 
life,’ and commends a scheme of education through productive 
work as the best means of educating the body and the whole 
mind in co-ordination. This is described as ‘the literacy of the 
whole personality.’ A seven-years’ curriculum is prescribed and 
the subjects to be studied are grouped under eight heads. They 
are: the basic craft, which may be spinning and weaving, car- 
pentry, agriculture, gardening, leather work or any other 
suitable craft; the mother-tongue; arithmetic, geometry and 
book-keeping; social studies, which include history and 
geography; general science; drawing; music; and Hindustani, 
the Angua franca of India. 

An outline time-table is presented, and it is of interest as 
showing the relative importance which is attached to the different 
subjects. I give it as it appears in the report: 


Hours Minutes 


Basic craft . > ‘ ‘ 3 20 
Music, drawing and arithmetic , , = 40 
The mother-tongue . : . _ = 40 
Social studies and general science 4 = 30 
Physical training . . : : = 10 
Recess ‘ _ 10 

5 30 


The scheme has been subjected to much criticism. The 
place given to the basic craft has been the chief object of attack. 
Many writers and speakers have objected to it as both educa- 
tionally and economically unsound. Some of the most scathing 
criticisms have come from politicians who hold more extreme 
views than orthodox Congress-men. They have condemned the 
scheme as involving ‘the exploitation of child labour’ and they 
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have said many other bitter things about it. They have drawn 
attention to the disastrous consequences of the flooding of the 
market with the products of the labour of some millions of 
children. This is literally what Mahatma Gandhi intends, and 
one is surprised not that so much but that so little criticism 
should have been levelled at this aspect of the scheme. From 
the educational point of view it has been pointed out that the 
vocational side of the scheme has been subordinated to the 
purpose of making education self-supporting. It has even been 
said that it appears to be a scheme for a scrappy literary educa- 
tion to be paid for by the work of the pupils, and that it is not 
a scheme for vocational education at all. 

Less attention has been given to another important aspect 
of the scheme. There is no mention in it of religion. There is 
provision for social studies and the object of thern is said to 
be threefold: namely, to develop a broad human interest in the 
progress of mankind in general and of India in particular; to 
inculcate the love of mother-land and to awaken an impulze to 
improve the social and geographical environments; to develop 
a sense of the rights and responsibilities of citizenship. This 
does not mean that the framers of the scheme are not religious 
men. Some of them certainly are. But they are acutely conscious 
of religion in India as a divisive force, and it may be presumed 
that it is for this reason that they have omitted it from their 
programme of studies in the public schools. If the scheme came 
into operation it is difficult to forecast how this would work out 
in these schools. It would largely depend, as in many schools 
it does now, on the characters of the teachers. If one is to judge 
from the attitude of the educated and the semi-educated at the 
present time, the probability is that in some schools there 
would be a religious atmosphere and a certain amount of out- 
ward ritual, while in other schools there would be a complete 
neglect of religion. 

Most of the provincial governments are preparing for an 
advance in primary education. The Wardha scheme is before 
them, but there is no evidence that any of them have hailed it 
as the solution of all their difficulties. There will certainly be 
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widespread efforts to introduce the vocational element. Madras, 
for example, is now opening experimental schools. There will 
also be efforts to devise means either for making education 
less expensive, or for meeting part of its cost. In the Central 
Provinces, for instance, is an elaborate scheme for a great 
extension of primary education which will not be a burden on 
the taxpayer. But on the whole the Wardha scheme seems to 
me to be important rather as revealing problems to be solved 
than as furnishing solutions of them. 

I have assumed that the majority of the schools will be 
under public management, but there will continue to be a place 
for privately managed schools. The need for the Christian 
primary school and for the Christian educationist is as great as 
ever. In the past they have rendered great service to India. 
Many of them have shown the way to improved methods of 
education, and above all they have given a valuable lead in the 
work of vocational education. Their work is obviously not 
finished. But the Christian school and the Christian educa- 
tionist are needed for another reason. A place must and will 
be found for religion in education. There can be no doubt of 
the duty of the Church to provide for the Christian education 
of its own children. It may become more difficult for it to bring 
religious education to others. But wherever there are teachers 
to whom the Christian faith and the Christian way of life are 
real things there will be at work influences for the building of 
the kingdom of God which is to be in India. 

In the field of higher education there has been no single 
plan set forth that can be in any way compared with the Wardha 
scheme. Indeed, one of the ideas. which Mahatma Gandhi had 
in mind when he made his proposals was that if the primary 
schools were improved many pupils who now go to high schools 
might be diverted from them into the improved primary schools. 
His programme for the high schools seems to be largely the 
negative one of leaving them to private enterprise. But whether 
publicly or privately managed, they have, and are likely to 
continue to have, a firm place in the educational system, from 
which they will not be easily shaken. In the meantime, influences 
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are at work which are leading to considerable changes in their 
character. They are becoming more and more nationalized. Up 
to quite recent times English was the medium of instruction in 
the higher classes. The mother-tongue is now taking its place, 
and within a short time it will be the sole medium of instruction 
except in the comparatively few English-teaching schools. 

Further, strong efforts are being made to establish Hindustani 
in place of English as the medium of communication between 
people who belong to different language areas, and to have it 
taught in the high schools. This is not an entirely simple matter. 
Firstly, Hindustani is not strictly a language but a compromise 
between Hindi, which is a Hindu language, and Urdu, which 
is a Muslim language. There are a good many people who are 
not happy about the compromise. There is also trouble about 
the way in which the language is to be written, for in regard to 
this there can be no compromise. The Muslim uses the Persian 
script and the Hindu a Sanskritic script, and one or other has 
to be chosen, the use of Roman being considered even less 
satisfactory. Secondly, both Hindi and Urdu are entirely un- 
related to the languages used in South India. There also there 
are enthusiasts who are eager to take up what they hope will 
come to be the Aingua franca of India, and the government of 
Madras is giving them support. But the bulk of the people do 
not seem to be taking kindly to the adoption of what is to them 
a new and a strange language. 

These are influences which are tending to loosen the con- 
nexion between Indian education and its former sources of 
inspiration in the West. Changes in personnel are contributing 
to the same result. The number of teachers from the West was 
not large even in the early days, but they exercised an influence 
out of proportion to their numbers. They are now many fewer. 
Also, up to quite recent times British officials occupied the 
chief administrative positions in the educational department. 
Now they have almost disappeared. In most provinces there is 
a British Director of Public Instruction, but almost all the 
inspectors and other officers are Indian. These are developments 
which all intelligent observers have long foreseen. We do not 
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yet see the full consequences of them, but we know at least 
that as time goes on the schools will be increasingly adapted to 
Indian ideals and Indian sentiment. 

The same is true of the Indian universities. They are largely 
free to manage their own affairs. There are limitations, but the 
limitations are there by the will of Indian legislatures. Most 
of the Indian universities have already been divided and there 
are proposals for the division of the others. The probability is 
that before long we shall have regional universities over the 
whole of India. By this I mean universities that will serve 
particular cultural areas. The cultural area is coincident with, 
or falls within, a language area. For instance, there is now a 
strong demand for a university for Maharashtra. In many 
quarters the desire has been strongly expressed that the medium 
of instruction should be the mother-tongue. There is little 
desire to have a lingua franca as such as the medium of instruc- 
tion. It was moved recently in the Senate of the University of 
Bombay that Hindustani should be the medium of instruction, 
but the motion found little support. It will take some time before 
English is removed from its present position. In some univer- 
sities it will take a very long time, but in others the change may 
come quite soon. The coming of the change may be accelerated 
by the fact that students in increasing numbers are joining a 
college without sufficient knowledge of English to enable them 
to understand or use the language effectively. 

One sees signs of considerable disillusionment in regard to 
the value of university education. There has been an immense 
increase in the number of graduates and a great increase in the 
number of those who cannot find employment. It is not likely 
that the number of those seeking admission to the colleges will 
fall rapidly, for the absence of a degree is an even poorer qualifica- 
tion for employment than the possession of one. Many of the 
universities have been opening courses for technical and techno- 
logical and professional training. This is good but there is a 
serious unemployment problem even among those who have 
received this training. The problem is not simply an educational 
one. India is adding three-and-a-half millions to her population 
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every year and there has not been a corresponding increase in 
her material wealth. More than half of the population is living 
in conditions of abject poverty. There will be poverty until the 
wealth of the country is greatly increased or until the popula- 
tion begins to fall. One of the hopeful signs is that the univer- 
sities are producing a growing number of men who by their 
inventiveness are contributing to the increase of the wealth of 
the nation. 

I have touched on what seem to me to be some of the mos 
important tendencies in Indian education at the present time. 
We may in conclusion ask ourselves what is the significance of 
all this for the Christian movement. Christian missionaries had 
so large a part in bringing modern education to India, and they 
continued for many years to make so large a contribution to 
its progress, that it is difficult for many people to realize that 
the initiative is no longer in the hands of western people or 
of Christians, but in the hands of Indians, few of whom are 
Christians. The work of the missionary is felt to be much less 
necessary to the people of India than it was, and his ‘ideology’ 
is felt to be still less necessary. The fundamental thinking about 
educational policy is being done by people who are not Christians. 
Many of them are idealists, but their ideals at certain important 
points cut right across Christian ideals. The educational system 
in India never was Christian; it may in future be even less so. 
The question for us is: Can a place be found for a Christian 
system of education within it? 

I believe it can, but at the same time I think the time has 
come when every branch of the Christian Church which has 
work in India should re-examine its policy. My own strong 
conviction is that the first duty of the Church is to make the 
fullest and best provision possible for the education of the sons 
and daughters of its own members. This does not mean the 
isolation of the Christian community from other communities, 
for there are few places where schools or colleges can be made 
up of Christian pupils alone, even if this were for other reasons 
desired. But it does mean that every educational proposal 
should be considered in the first place in the light of the question: 
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What service is it going to render to the Christian Church? I 
cannot conceive that any government which we may have in the 
future will do other than welcome the co-operation of the 
Church in the education of Christians. I believe it will also 
continue to appreciate what the Church has to offer in the way 
of general education to those who are not Christians. But, in 
the interests of the Christian cause, 1 believe our duty is to 
direct our strength to giving the Christian youth of India an 
education that will fit them for the business of life and that 
shall be through and through Christian. This is necessary for 
strengthening the life of the Church itself. And the progress of 
the Church in the days to come is going to be determined by 
the quality of the life of its members and by the sincerity of their 
testimony far more than by teaching addressed directly by 
missionaries to non-Christians. 

There is another aspect of the matter which is also of 
great importance. Education in India is being nationalized, but 
India cannot withdraw herself from the influence of move- 
ments which are in progress elsewhere in the world. Indians 
will doubtless continue to go to the West for some part of 
their preparation, but the number is likely to dwindle. Fewer 
Westerners are coming to India in the service of education. 
Indian Christians are taking an increasing share in Christian 
education. Although the Church in the West may not be re- 
quired to make the same contribution in personnel as formerly, 
its contribution will continue to be necessary. The time will come 
when almost the only Westerners engaged in educational work 
in India will be missionaries. It is important that those who come 
should be the best qualified men and women who can be found. 
They may have a great influence on the whole progress of 
education in the years to come. They will certainly have a 
great influence in helping to form the minds and the characters 
of those who are to lead the Church. 

JoHN McKENZIE 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE 
NEAR EAST 


By MABEL C. WARBURTON 


“THERE are few parts of the world in which the changes 

brought about by the great war—political, economic, 
geographical—have been more marked than in the Near East. 
The old loosely-knit and decadent Ottoman Empire has been 
replaced by an increasing number of newly constituted, keenly 
nationalistic States bent on progress, each eager to establish its 
own identity as a nation. These young and striving States, full 
of the wine of new life, have many ideas and problems in 
common. The recent treaties and friendly alliances between 
Egypt and Saudi-Arabia, Saudi-Arabia and Iraq, and—most 
striking of all, as linking up the Middle and the Near East— 
between Turkey and Iraq, Iran and Afghanistan, point to a new 
entity of the Near East area, which never existed in Ottoman 
days. 

In the programmes of development laid down by these 
States education takes a foremost place, and the last ten years 
have witnessed a most remarkable advance, especially in Turkey, 
Iran and Iraq, in the development of a State system of education. 
The aim of this State education is set forth idealistically by an 
Iranian educationist as follows: 


Persian education must create national solidarity through appreciation 
of the common culture and the spiritual heritage and capital of the nation’s 
past. . . . It must form in the Persian citizen good habits of work, both 
intellectual and manual. It must train the youth to collect facts, to analyse 
problems, to think independently and to judge for themselves. It must make 
the young people realize that God’s blessing is acquired by righteousness and 
tolerance. Finally, it must make the rising generation appreciate and under- 
stand the worth of co-operation, home membership, social service and world 
understanding. 


The aim as set forth by a Turkish writer is narrower and 


more clearly defined: “To develop first of all a “citizen” (the 
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member of a nation), and then a blacksmith, or a soldier, a 
carpenter, etc.’ 

In practically all these State systems the importance of the 
teacher is recognized. To quote the same Iranian writer: Teachers 
are ‘the most important instruments by which a nation may 
control its future . . . the determinant factors through which 
sound fundamental ideas pervade, unite and move a people.’ 
State colleges for the training of teachers, both men and women, 
are rapidly multiplying. Both Iraq and Iran have recently 
established higher colleges of university grade, to train teachers 
for the work of the middle and high schools. In both cases these 
colleges are co-educational. 

The rapid emancipation of women throughout the whole of 
the Near East, and the opening up of professional careers to 
women, has given fresh impetus to the movement for women’s 
education. Iran is following the example of Turkey in estab- 
lishing co-educational schools; Iraq and Egypt, more Muslim- 
minded, prefer to provide separate schools for boys and girls at 
the primary and secondary stages. 

The recommendations which were made by the De La 
Warr Educational Commission on the occasion of their visit 
to Khartum in February 1937, with regard to the urgent need 
for expansion of girls’ education, have met with much support 
and approval in the Sudanese press. The Commission em- 
phasized the desirability of lengthening the school period for 
girls and of making ampler provision for teacher training. 
Christian schools in the Sudan have for years past led the way in 
girls’ education and helped to create a desire for learning; it is 
greatly to be hoped that these schools may find opportunity to 
fulfil their function in any scheme of future development. 

In aims, in plans for advance, in the real desire to provide 
suitable educational facilities for their peoples, the young 
nationalist States of the Near East are setting a fine example 
to the world. All the more disappointing then is the gap which 
exists between ideal and achievement, more especially in the 
spiritual realm. It is only too easy for the State to come to 
regard the teacher and the school as useful instruments for the 
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propagation of State ideas, to visualize the making of the good 
citizen as the making of the citizen who holds the ideas and 
carries out the will of the dominant party in the State. This 
leads to a prostitution of true education. 

It is inevitable that, with the centralization of all education 
in the hands of the State, there should follow a mechanization 
of teaching, an insistence on rigid adherence to fixed curricula 
and text-books, an emphasis on the passing of examinations, 
calculated to destroy all initiative in teacher and pupil, and 
inhibit all development of individual freedom. It is only too 
common to find pupils, not only in government but in private 
schools, openly refusing to study anything which is not part of 
the printed syllabus for the impending examination, or, indeed, 
resisting any attempt on the part of the teacher to deviate from 
the government text-book. The Egyptian controller of secondary 
education in 1930 criticized the whole situation with regard to 
Egyptian secondary education, saying that under pressure of 
preparing pupils for examination, pupils had been left 
to learn by rote heaps of dry, incoherent facts, put together without any arrange- 


ment or consideration, with the result that the higher powers of reasoning, 


original conception, criticism and independent thinking are left undeveloped or 
strangled. 


Anyone who has experience of secondary school education 
in Iraq, Iran or Egypt to-day will admit the justice of this 
criticism. 

But these defects are inherent in any closely controlled 
and over-centralized State system of education and are not 
confined to the Near East, and the very fact that they are be- 
coming the subject of criticism gives hope of the application 
of a remedy. But another and far more serious criticism is being 
made: the lack of the moral side in public education. A ‘Turkish 
writer, after enumerating the virtues to be cultivated in Turkish 
youth, asks: ‘Do we put much importance on these things in 
our education? Here lies the -superior side of the English 
education.’ But can morality be taught apart from belief in a 
living God and in obedience to His purposes for mankind? 
That is a question which these nationalist States have to resolve. 
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The old-established religions are increasingly coming to be 
regarded as militating against the principles of nationalism and 
as forming a hindrance to progress. Yet it is generally acknow- 
ledged that without any religion the nation dies. Says a Turkish 
writer: . 

We need a national religion which shall bind us together and shall fill us 
with enthusiasm. It is national religion that leads men to pursue virtue for the 
sake of virtue only. . . . We must seek the religion of the Turk, the God of 
the Turk, in the self-consciousness of the Turk. 


In view of the situation thus described, two questions may be 
asked. First, in these growing systems of State education is 
any place likely to be accorded to the Christian school, whether 
under foreign or national control? And secondly, what is the 
distinctive contribution which the Christian school is called 
upon to make? 

In some States, such as Turkey, the scope of the Christian 
foreign school is strictly limited. The authorities have made it 
clear that, while they are anxious for the continuance of the 
splendid American colleges, which in past years made such a 
great contribution to the education of the present leaders of 
the country, their continuance can be guaranteed only if they 
are prepared to put aside all religious purposes and work only 
for ‘pure education’ in a country whose policy is secularism. 

In Iran, while close adherence to the government curri- 
culum and use of the Persian language as the medium of in- 
struction are enforced, restrictions on religious teaching are 
less severe, and the course required in ethics may include 
material taken from the Bible. Christians also may receive 
instruction in their own faith. In both Turkey and Iran the 
establishment of primary schools by foreign agencies is dis- 
allowed. Iraq is discouraging any increase in foreign institutions, 
whether primary or secondary. But there is nothing to prevent 
the establishment of Christian schools, especially of primary 
grade, under the headship and control of Christian nationals, 
provided these heads can produce the necessary educational 
qualifications. 

In Egypt and the Sudan, in Palestine, Syria and the Lebanon, 
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complete freedom still exists for the establishment of foreign 
schools and of Christian national schools, though in some 
cases the work of the Christian schools is becoming increasingly 
cramped by the necessity of preparing pupils for examinations 
qualifying for State employment. 

In Palestine, Christian schools hold an almost unique 
position in the sphere of secondary education. Established in 
one case as far back as the middle of last century, the Christian 
schools in Palestine have played an important part in the 
education of the leaders of the present generation, both men 
and women, Muslim and Christian. Since the British occupa- 
tion these schools have set themselves to promote friendship 
and goodwill in the Holy Land, by educating Jew and Arab 
together. The quality of the contribution made by these ‘mixed 
schools’ was remarked on by the Royal Commission, which 
gave high commendation in the report to the ideal set and 
the work that these schools have done and tried to do, and 
urged that every support should be given to them in their en- 
deavour to help in bringing about a reconciliation of the races. 


So much for the place of the Christian schools in relation 
to the rapidly developing State systems of education through- 
out the Near East. What distinctive contribution have such 
schools to make in building up the nation and, of yet greater 
importance, in building up within the nation a strong Church, 
national in character but international in its fellowship with the 
great universal Christian brotherhood, and, above all, mani- 
festing Christ in its life? 

The function of the Christian school in the Near East to-day 
would appear to be threefold. In the first place, the witness to 
the nation of Christian aims and ideals in education; of the 
value of an education whose basic principle is a love and rever- 
ence for the personality of the individual child. It is perhaps 
in this respect that Christian schools, especially in countries 
such as Egypt, Iran and Iraq, where the following of an over- 
crowded government curriculum is either obligatory or, from 
the point of examination results, advisable, are registering 
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failure. Some schools are desperately alive to this failure and 
are putting much thought into ways by which something of the 
true aims of education may be achieved, in spite of the limita- 
tions of government curriculum and the tyranny of the ex- 
amination. Others seem hardly awake to the fact that they are 
not giving a Christian education in the fullest sense and that 
the addition of a daily Bible lesson to the time-table does not 
in itself constitute a Christian education. 

The Christian school must, because it is a Christian school, 
justify itself to the full as an educational agency, and not be 
content to follow blindly a system of education calculated to 
stultify rather than develop the mind of the pupil. The Report 
of the Commission on Christian Education in Japan in 1932 
called attention to the fact that many of the Christian schools 
were following too slavishly the standards and methods of 
the public schools, and were not making the educational con- 
tribution which they ought to make and which the Department 
of Education would welcome. The Commission urged them 
to cut away boldly from custom and lead rather than follow in 
their educational methods. 

It is incumbent upon Christian educators, especially in 
countries such as Egypt and Palestine, Syria and the Lebanon, 
where adherence to the government curriculum is not obligatory, 
that they should have the energy and courage to follow where 
their own vision and conviction lead, if they are to demonstrate 
in their schools the meaning of Christian education. This 
involves the staffing of Christian schools with teachers equipped 
with a knowledge of methods of teaching and a background of 
educational history, able to think out and initiate educational 
experiments and to discover the type of education best fitted for 
the development on Christian lines of the peoples with whom 
they are dealing. 

The second function of the Christian school is the witness 
to non-Christian pupils of the Christian way of life as lived 
out in the community of the Christian school, in comradeship 
with teachers whose experience of Jesus Christ is the most 
vital thing in their lives. The Christian school should be first 
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and foremost a community in which the Christian way of life is 
practised, in which teacher and pupil live and work together in 
an atmosphere of comradeship and adventure. In the Christian 
school a spirit of complete trust and confidence prevails, because 
there is no forcing the acceptance of standardized ideas. The 
endeavour of the teacher is, rather, to create the open mind, to 
quicken the desire to search for truth, to accept truth when 
found and to follow the truth at whatever personal cost. The 
acquiring of knowledge and of skill is for service to the com- 
munity, and service to the community is practised first in the 
community of the school, and later by introducing the pupil 
to some understanding of his responsibilities as a citizen of his 
village or town, of his country and of the greater world. 

Here the Christian school has a function to perform which 
no other school can to the same degree achieve, because the 
living out of the principles of the Christian life can be fully 
demonstrated only where Christ dwells in the heart. The essential 
then, if the Christian school is to fulfil this function, is a staff of 
Christian teachers, practising in their own lives the Christian 
way of life and living day by day in dependence upon the power 
of Christ. 

A third function is the building up of the Christian Church 
by the education of Christian boys and girls in a Christian 
environment, with definite and systematic instruction in their 
Christian Faith. It is in this respect that many Christian schools 
in the Near East would acknowledge that their greatest failure 
lies; largely perhaps for two reasons. First, the predominance of 
a large non-Christian element, Muslim or Jew or both, in 
many schools has almost unconsciously, even where regular 
Bible teaching is a part of the curriculum, led to a neglect of the 
more definite teaching of the Christian Faith, and all that it 
implies, to Christian pupils. And secondly, the large number 
of different branches of the Church represented by the Christian 
pupils makes it difficult to establish and maintain that close 
connexion between school and Church that is so important for 
the future of the young Christian. 

Some schools are attempting to give special religious 
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instruction to their Christian pupils, as well as guidance in the 
practice of the devotional life. Others, on the other hand, even 
in countries where complete freedom exists for giving religious 
instruction, have in deference to their non-Christian pupils 
reduced religious teaching in school to moral talks given in 
school assembly. This means that in such cases the Christian 
pupils attending these schools are not only left without definite 
religious instruction, but come to feel that their religion is of 
no special importance. The atmosphere of religious neutrality 
thus created cannot but have a disastrous effect upon the 
witness of the Christian Church. With some notable exceptions, 
comparatively few schools give time to any study of the ex- 
pansion of Christianity beyond that recorded in the New 
Testament, or to any consideration of the message of Chris- 
tianity for the world to-day. This results in a Church with a 
limited vision and a lack of certainty and conviction about the 
Christian message. 

The building up of Christian pupils in their own Faith 
implies the staffing of Christian schools by teachers of religious 
knowledge, fully equipped with a thorough and comprehensive 
study of the Bible and of Christian doctrine, alive to the work 
and witness of the Church in the world to-day and able to 
communicate their own faith and spiritual experience to others. 

Difficult as it is in the present rapidly changing situation 
in the Near East to plan any definite policy for the future, there 
are certain considerations which would seem to be applicable in 
greater or less degree to practically all the countries included 
in this area. First is the importance of a patient continuance in 
striving to manifest the aims and ideals of Christian education, 
in spite of enforced conformity to a government programme 
and of limitations placed on religious teaching. 

Growth of confidence in the Christian foreign schools is 
noticeable both in Turkey and Iran. In Turkey the co-operation 
of the American Vocational High School at Kayseri has been 
definitely sought by the Ministry of Education in the carrying 
out of its five-year village plan. 

In the second place, there is the desirability of a definite and 
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more courageous effort on the part of Christian educators, in 
countries where freedom for educational experiment exists, to 
put into practice their Christian ideals and convictions regarding 
the content and methods of teaching. 

Then there is the need for a more wholehearted acceptance 
of the responsibility of the Christian school for the upbuilding 
of its Christian pupils in their own Faith. 

Fourthly, the opportunity for the establishment by different 
branches of the Christian Church of primary schools for the 
education of their own Christian children. The schools of the 
various Eastern Churches in Iraq, of the Protestant and Coptic 
communities in Egypt, the little village schools of the Greek 
Orthodox Church in Transjordan and the recently established 
church schools of the Northern Church of Iran are examples of 
brave attempts to meet this need. But there has been but little 
attempt on the part of the Christian Church to experiment on 
new lines in rural education. The need and opportunity in the 
villages are great. 

In the fifth place, the strategic importance of maintaining 
strong, well-staffed and fully-equipped middle or secondary 
Christian schools for boys and girls in key positions, such as 
Khartum, Cairo, Assiut, Jerusalem, Haifa, Amman, Beirut, 
Damascus, Aleppo, Baghdad, Teheran, Isfahan. 

The unprecedented flooding of the existing Christian 
secondary schools in the last two or three years by non- 
Christian as well as Christian pupils makes it evident that it is 
at this stage of education that the help of the Christian foreign 
school is most acceptable, not only for the better teaching of a 
foreign language, more particularly English, but for the char- 
acter training which parents desire for their boys and girls at 
the adolescent age. It is at this stage of education that the full 
value of the Christian school in its community life can best be 
demonstrated. 

Lastly, the necessity of building up a Christian teaching 
profession. The crux of the situation with regard to Christian 
education in the Near East turns upon the strengthening of the 
staff of the Christian schools. In most countries the training of 
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teachers is coming to be regarded as the special preserve of the 
State. Curiously enough, the Christian missions, even in the 
days when they were free to do so, have never regarded teacher 
training as an important part of their educational programme. 
Outstanding exceptions have been the British Syrian Training 
College for Women in Beirut and the C.M.S. school at 
Bethlehem (now closed), which were training teachers for a 
number of years before the war, the Pressly Memorial Institute 
in Assiut and the Jerusalem Girls’ College. Practically nothing 
has been attempted in the way of definite courses of training for 
men teachers except for some experiment in the way of summer 
schools. 

But, if the Christian schools are to make their distinctive 
contribution to education, far more attention must be paid to 
building up a Christian teaching profession and equipping 
Christian teachers both intellectually and spiritually for their 
calling. Careful and constructive thinking is needed on the part 
of the missions and churches concerned, and all possible ways 
of co-operation should be explored. This undertaking is central 
to the adequate use of the Church’s opportunity for Christian 
education in the rapidly changing conditions of the Near East, 
central to the facing of a future when the co-operation of the 
foreigner in educational work may be no longer desired, and, 
above all, central to the building up of a Christian Church 
through whose clear and shining light shall be manifested to the 
nations the glorious beauty of Christ. 

MaseL C. WARBURTON 




















THEOLOGY AND MISSIONS 
IN GERMANY IN RECENT YEARS 


By MARTIN SCHLUNK, D.Tueot. 


[X his brilliant book, The Christian Message in a Non- 
Christian World, Dr Kraemer says: 


In Germany the deep experiences of the world war, and what followed in 
its wake, and the vigorous theological revolution have issued in a radical re- 
thinking of missionary principles and methods. Its general trend is a deepened 
Christian self-consciousness, a fundamental break with all thinking that takes 
its standard of reference from evolutionary principles or from the leading ideas 
of comparative religion. At the same time, naturally deeply affected by the 
spiritual and national revolution in Germany, it treats with unusual thoroughness 
the problems which are enshrined in the existence of the non-Christian religions 
and in the real nature of communal life and its specific forms of expression and 
ethos (p. 46). 

This remark by a well-informed and keen observer justifies 
the attempt to show what are the spheres in which theological 
work has most strongly influenced missionary thought and 
activity in Germany. Perhaps one reason why it has had such 
influence is because missionary thought and activity in earlier 
days had forced theology back to a more fundamental study 
of these problems. 

May I be permitted to make my attempt not in the form 
of a literary report, but by directing attention to the main 
questions, thus avoiding many references to names of theologians 
and titles of books and magazine articles? 

For more than forty years the question of revelation has 
been in the foreground of German theology. It has been con- 
cerned not so much with the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures 
as with the result of the study of the science of religion, with 
the growing exact knowledge of the living religions of to-day 
and the problem of how the knowledge of God which seems to 
be manifest in them, and which is often a passionate desire for 


salvation and occasionally a serious moral discipline, is related 
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to the Christian understanding of God; whether or not there 
exists a natural theology as a stepping-stone to the revealed 
Truth. (Think of the discussion which ranged round the themes: 
Religion, Christianity, Gospel.) 

The keener the study, the more clear-cut the conception of 
revelation (and in this perhaps lies the chief service rendered by 
the dialectic school), the more clearly Christianity as a sphere 
of revelation became differentiated from heathenism. At the 
same time it also became evident how radically different was 
the structure of the heathenism which Christian missions en- 
countered from that of the anti-Christian heathenism which 
grew up as secularism within what used to be known as Christen- 
dom, and very rapidly attained a world-wide status. Thus 
the first range of ideas in which theology influenced missionary 
thought and activity in Germany were concerned with questions 
of revelation, of heathenism and of the attitude towards non- 
Christian religions. 

Out of the new conception of revelation there came a 
deepened understanding of the Christian message, especially in 
relation to the already existing heritage. The questions were 
debated: How should the message be proclaimed? How can it 
be connected up with people’s thoughts, aspirations, customs? 
What is its aim? And what are the limits set for it, which it may 
not ignore with impunity? And here too, as in the case of the 
first group of questions, the starting-point was from theology. 
Theological thought however at once began to enrich missionary 
thought and activity and led to discussions on the problems of 
adaptation versus building on a people’s past, the end of which 
cannot yet be seen, but which in their turn are beginning to 
have repercussions on theology. 

This is hardly surprising, for this reason: that the con- 
viction was beginning to develop that the mission represents 
an essential function of the Church’s life, hence that either 
mission without Church or Church without mission is in- 
conceivable, and that all preaching of the message by the Church 
is an assertion to all mankind of God’s claims in revelation, and 
must be carried on as a witness of the lordship of Jesus with 
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the eschatological anticipation of the coming of the Lord in 
glory. But the witness must be borne in this world of the 
natural order. 

The Church takes shape in mankind among peoples of very 
different types, a creation of our Lord, not of this world and yet 
in this world, so that once more (this time from the sociological 
side) the question is raised of the relation of revelation and 
nature, of the entrance of the Church into the natural ties of 
people (Volkstum), State and race. Is there any rightful place 
in the Church for all that comes from creation and history, all 
that has grown up under God’s creative hand and care? Is it 
a means for building up the Christian community or must it 
die in order that a new creation may come from God’s hand? 
How far can the Church as witness for her Lord ‘between the 
times’ maintain her footing in eternity? How far must she enter 
into those things that are and must remain transitory? That is 
the problem of the connecting link. The survey at once shows 
the close relation between theology and missions. But tempting 
though it would be to follow up this relation—as for instance to 
treat theology and missions as attempts of the Church to obey 
her Lord, study of the delivery of the message, missions in the 
practical work of its delivery—and however alluring the purely 
theological aspect might be, limitations of space and considera- 
tion of the coming discussions of missionary problems at the 
international meeting in Tambaram make it necessary to focus 
our attention wholly on missionary thought and activity. 


I 


In his Dogmatik, Karl Barth calls the revelation of God 
‘the suspension of religion.’ That is, in the sharpest epigram- 
matic form, the final renunciation by theology of all thinking 
on lines of the history of religion. On one side stand God’s words 
and acts; on the other, man’s quest and labour; on one side the 
eternal truth of saving love; on the other, the daemonic im- 
pulse to picture God in one’s own image and to make Him 
subservient to one’s own will. Where religion is, there revelation 
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is either forgotten or misrepresented; and where revelation is, 
there can be no more talk of religion. In so far as Christianity 
is revelation, it is in fact something quite different from the 
religions—neither the work of men, nor the thought of men, 
nor organization, but a gift, a creation, the direct action of 
God. It is only because Christians themselves are men, and 
their human nature (and with it their sin) become operative 
as soon as they act as men and enter into the life of the com- 
munity, that Christianity is also a religion, and thus to be ranged 
beside other religions and compared with them. Thus a paradox 
arises. As a bearer of revelation Christianity confronts the whole 
world with its claim and its mandate to be the ambassador of 
God on behalf of Christ, and yet still remains a community of 
men, to whom the message applies with exactly the same sharp- 
ness and precision as for the non-Christian world. This has 
led to three new insights of vital importance for missions; each 
of these again raises difficult problems. 

The first insight which in this connexion has come as a new 
idea to missions is a recognition that the message is not a system 
of teaching, not dogmatics, not knowledge bound by a minimum 
of intellectual capacity; still less is it a law, the sum total of legal 
requirements, on the fulfilment of which depends salvation; 
but the proclaiming of the fact of Jesus as the Christ, and so as 
the Saviour of the world which was lost apart from Him. In 
this message, and only in it, is God’s revelation operative. In 
so far as the action of God is completed in the mission of Jesus, 
the revelation is complete. But in so far as the saving act of God 
continues its action through the witness of His messengers, the 
revelation is not yet complete. The messenger is God’s herald; 
God Himself works through him. Thus, through God’s revela- 
tion, and by means of it, mankind is divided into two sections: 
the Church, which is the bearer and the sphere of action of the 
divine revelation; and the heathen world, which is summoned 
by the message of revelation to come to a decision. 

If the message is treated as the news of the fact of Jesus as 
the Christ, three things are taken for granted. First, it is main- 
tained that the revelation is to be seen in one single, historical 
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process, once performed, unique and not to be repeated; 
secondly, that the proclaiming of this historical event has need 
of witnesses who will tell of it; thirdly, that the historical process 
does not necessarily bear in itself the character of revelation, 
nor does the subjective witness of the messengers—whether 
individuals or the whole Church as bearers of the news—lend 
it such a character of revelation, but, behind the proclamation 
of the fact and the witness of it, God Himself must be at work if 
the fact of revelation is to be established. The Church does not 
decide about revelation. She is merely its bearer and its sphere 
of activity. But because she is its bearer, her claim to the at- 
tention of the world and her right to bring to all mankind the 
joyful news is both unquestionable and inalienable. 

Secondly, the new understanding of revelation results in a 
new appraisal of the essential character of heathenism. The 
word ‘heathenism’ is used to describe a condition and not to 
pass judgment on moral or even civilizing value. ‘Heathen’ are 
those who have not yet been reached by the revelation of God, 
or are no longer in contact with it. They are all men, and hence 
God’s creatures, on whom God makes demands and who, 
according to God’s will, should and could belong to Him; that 
is, they are all within God’s love and ought to be reached by 
God’s message. But they are at the same time men who con- 
sciously or unconsciously neglect God’s revelation, substitute 
for it their own efforts and thereby assail it; that is, they all 
stand ever under God’s judgment and condemnation. The 
distinction whether the rejection of the revelation is conscious 
or unconscious is certainly not a matter of indifference for 
missionary method, but fundamentally it is not important; 
since the rejection of the revelation, when it has been brought 
home to the conscience by the preaching of the message, is 
immediately felt as a sin and confirms the original relation of 
man to God. But an important point is the recognition that 
heathenism can be found quite as easily within as without the 
Church: that we are all heathen—missionaries and pastors too. 
The message, then, derives its value not through its transmitter 
but from the fact that it is God’s message, from its divine 
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origin and its divine content which, as divine, carry their own 
warrant and have no need of credentials from elsewhere. 

The third new insight which results from the new under- 
standing of revelation is that one can speak of a debate between 
Christianity and the non-Christian religions only in an unreal 
and exaggerated sense, and at the same time this debate must 
be carried on with all the definiteness of scientific thoroughness 
and exactitude. There is no measure of comparison to judge 
what comes from above and what from beneath; and what 
according to human judgment was reckoned as of the highest 
value is recognized, when it comes into the light of the revelation, 
to be not only worthless but antagonistic to God. It is therefore 
of no importance to search out the highest values in the non- 
Christian religions, in order to lead on from them to the message 
of Christ; but we cannot get beyond the words that Paul spoke 
of his ‘religion,’ which was based on revelation, words that can 
be applied to every religion: ‘What things were gain to me, 
these have I counted loss for Christ’ (Phil. 111, 7). 

It would be easy to go on from this (as has actually been 
done in Germany) to the idea of proving scientifically the com- 
plete ‘otherness’ and ‘superiority’ of the Christian message, in 
order to decry the other religions as ‘lies.’ In doing so, however, 
one would overlook the fact that the men to whom the message 
is addressed are, though sinful and erring men, creatures of 
God’s hand, and in their insights and strivings truth and moral 
values are to be found. To ignore these would be lacking in love 
and contrary to Truth. But this one point must always be clear: 
that these half truths and moral values can never call in question 
the unconditional character of the revelation, and they may not, 
therefore, be reckoned as final values, as religious principles. 


II 


Since the message has to be delivered, questions arise 
regarding its proclamation. 

If the message is the witness of the Church to the saving 
revelation of Christ, its goal cannot be a transmission of religious 
truths or historical knowledge. We cannot, it is true, become 
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Christians without a minimum of knowledge of the story of 
salvation, and it is only natural and right that we should bring 
this knowledge together into one whole, which we call a con- 
fession of faith. Without this no Church can live. But the 
message of the saving revelation in Christ has a further purpose: 
to bring our wills into action and to give our lives a new direction. 
Where revelation is, there God is working in sovereign freedom. 
But where God is at work there is creative power, something 
happens. His name is hallowed, His will is done, His kingdom 
comes. This is the essence of revelation, that by its means God’s 
creative power makes new beginnings and these beginnings 
give growth and fruit. Moral teaching and philosophies of life 
(Weltanschauungen) can be rejected or accepted with impunity, 
but not so God’s revelation. It compels one to a decision and 
that decision spells salvation or damnation. But this power does 
not come to it through the messenger. He can only ask, teach, 
guide, warn. He has no other medium than the word. But it is 
part of the essence of this word that it demands obedience and 
trust, and is not satisfied with thoughts and intentions. And 
obedience and trust must be unconditional, since they are 
co-ordinate with the saving God, with His grace and His 
judgment. And it is only in so far as the message arouses un- 
conditional obedience and unconditional trust that the Church 
can hold its warrant as bearer of the divine revelation. 

Since this is so, the message needs witnesses, needs 
messengers. The messenger is not a disinterested transmitter, 
calamus spiritus sancti, but the message is the power of his life, 
for which he must be ready to work with joyful zeal, for which 
he will make sacrifices, for which he will cheerfully give his life. 

This is the only admissible but also the indispensable 
human attestation of the message. This attestation, therefore, 
necessarily belongs to the message, since the message has its 
heart in the news of the sacrificial death of Christ, with which 
He sealed the truth of His witness, and also since this message 
concerns the salvation of men and at the same time the carrying 
out of the will of God. The hardest sacrifices should be much 
more a matter of course for such an end than for earthly goods 
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and other ends which men put before themselves. It is the 
highest that is at stake: forgiveness of sins, life and blessedness 
—and that not for individuals alone, but for a whole lost world. 
How could a message of this kind arouse faith (and that means, 
too, obedience and trust) if the messengers did not value it 
enough to make the highest sacrifices for it? The Greek word 
for ‘witness’ includes both the joyful confession through word 
and deed, and the offering of life. 

But it is of the essence of witness that it arouses opposition, 
and thus we are faced with the question of what means can be 
found for arousing the attention and sympathy of the hearers 
of the message. Can and may the missionary link on his message 
to the thoughts, conceptions, experiences and customs of his 
hearers, or is any such attempt really illegitimate, because 
God’s majesty and His creative power alone must arouse a 
response to the word of the message and give it success? 

In actual practice the missionary has always tried to make 
links, by trying to understand the ways of the people and to 
learn their language. In theory such efforts have recently been 
seriously criticized, on the score that any such attempt to find 
points of contact of necessity degrades the revelation to the 
human level and secularizes it. The missionary himself can 
never be the link or bridge; only God can be that. The justi- 
fication for a renunciation of all such links has been clearly 
stated in its salient points by Friedrich Karl Schumann, when 
he maintained that 


to the Christian mission the heathen religion is neither a compound of pure 
nonsense and ridiculous foolishness, which would be quite unimportant for 
Christian preaching, nor is it merely a complex of error and truth, out of which 
there can be picked elements of truth which would be recognized even by 
Christians. For that reason the missionary attempts to find points of contact 
with it should never consist in a search for points of truth which might be said 
to provide common ground for the heathen religion and the Gospel. The 
Christian mission is faced with religio falsa and not with religio et vera et falsa. 


That does not exclude the possibility of recognizing in it 
deep and true insights into the being of the world and the 
existence of man. But these important insights do not imply 
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any correct relation to the living God. As religion they are lies 
and self-deception, and any attempt to make links with them 
would be to make links with lies and deception in order to lead 
to the truth. 

Nevertheless, the making of contacts is necessary and 
justifiable, and it is done by the missionary who in his preaching 
sets himself close to his hearers as man to man, as one who has 
experienced for himself the temptations of the non-Christian 
religions, but has let himself be captured by the truth of the 
Gospel. This alone can give that inward attitude of humility 
towards the heathen brother which will enable him to realize 
the love of God and His saving power as gifts to him also, and 
to take what is thus given to him with thankful trust. It is only 
with such an approach that the missionary can gain a picture 
of the non-Christian religion out of which he may dare, with 
great caution, to use certain traits as finger-posts, pointers, 
similes and warnings, in order to bring to men’s hearts in a 
true exposition the complete ‘otherness’ and divine ‘foolishness’ 
of his message. Only thus, understanding and knowing all about 
their sins, through his own experience, will he be able to venture 
the assertion that he brings the full wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification and redemption which all their secret longings 
have sought but failed to attain. 

One thing more the missionary’s witness needs, if it is to 
come to full effect. It can never remain an isolated statement, 
but it must always be clear that behind the individual there 
stands, as final human authority, the community of the believers 
of all climes and ages, the instrument of the Holy Ghost; and 
that behind this authority, as the ultimate and highest, there is 
the revelation of the living God for the whole lost world. 
Message, Bible, Church and the living Lord—these must 
always be presented as an inseparable unity. 

When apostles and evangelists write, they build a Church and speak as 
members of this community, which has been left behind as the continuation in 


history of the earthly life of our Lord. In this community the risen Lord exerts 
His power upon this world. 


Thus living power flows from the Gospel into the com- 
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munity of nations and creates in other communities, through 


struggle and conflict with them, the truest lasting communiiy 
of eternal life. 


Ill 


Thus we have now before us the outlines of the third great 
fundamental insight of the recent theological work for missions, 
namely, the conception of the Church and missionary work as 
an essential function of the whole being of the Church. Mission 
and Church are inextricably bound up together. The mission is 
inconceivable apart from the Church and the Church without 
the mission has neglected her most important task. 

The mission is inconceivable apart from the Church. It 
is not missionary societies, groups or churches with their 
differing creeds, which are responsible for missionary work, 
but the ‘faithful company of all believers,’ visible and invisible, 
which, as the Body of Christ, is carrying on its task on earth, 
proclaiming to the whole world the message of the saving grace 
of God. And just as this Church both proceeds from and 
carries on all missionary work, so also is it the goal of that work. 
The missionary’s task is not to create in the heathen world a 
copy of himself or his own form of church, not to found small 
congregations and churches which are mere imitations of 
European models; everything depends on the new Christians 
becoming conscious of their fellowship with their exalted Head 
and Lord, so that all races should together form that most 
deep and strong fellowship through which the goal of all God’s 
purposes may be realized. 

On the other hand, the Church without the mission is also 
inconceivable. Even for the younger churches missionary work 
is not something that is to be expected of them at some future 
time when they will have attained a certain maturity; they too 
cannot be churches without missionary work. For the very 
being of the Church depends on its being a bearer of God’s 
message to the world. ‘It is the world engaged in its final 
rebellior against God which is confronted by the Christian 
community with the ultimatum that either the world or the 
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community must perish.’ The day of the Church is the day 
ordained by God for the upheaval of the nations and the com- 
pleting of Satan’s revolt against Him. In the awesome tension 
of this age ‘between the times,’ while awaiting the ultimate 
triumph of Christ and the coming of His kingdom, the Church 
grows as the Body of Christ by means of the mission. Behind it 
stands the power of the risen Lord. It is the instrument in His 
hand, to bring to a decision, through its witness, the world which 
is threatened by Satan; it is the last milestone on the road. 
‘Then will the end come.’ 

Here again light is thrown on the message in its whole 
solemnity. Here again it becomes clear that the missionary 
Church is the true bearer of the divine revelation. But, at the 
same time, it is evident why the Church, while her concern is 
with the whole Christless world, must draw a distinction 
between those heathen who have been living under the for- 
bearance of God and have not yet been called to make a 
decision for Christ, and those who under the influence of the 
Satanic power of anti-Christian unbelief have deliberately 
decided against Him. They also still belong to Christ; the 
mandate of the Church extends to them also; the love of Christ 
desires to win even such enemies. But the solemn determination 
with which the missionary Church seeks to woo such enemies 
gives to the wooing, as to no other witness, both weight and 
depth. 

Yet the witness never assumes any superiority on the part 
of the messenger. The missionary Church in the world must 
be conscious that, with all her members, she is a part of the world 
and therefore shares in its sin and enmity to God, and must 
always herself be listening to the message which she brings to 
others. Thus her witness becomes in a wholly unique way a 
martyrdom, because she makes every one of her messengers, 
in every word he speaks, himself subject to the judgment and 
the grace which he proclaims; that is to say, at the same time he 
experiences both great need and great blessing. But to the world 
the message is always such a stumbling-block that the inward 


martyrdom of the messengers often leads to actual outward 
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martyrdom. They have to learn that though they are in the 
world they are not of it, because in the Church the character of 
the eternal kingdom is being delineated. 

That the Church finally sees herself, among the many 
societies on earth, as one endowed with the claim to an eternal 
character, exposed to the enmity of temporal societies and 
continually conscious of the difficulty of her position, in that 
by her witness she must work sometimes for the State and 
often against it (as a society which itself seeks autonomy)— 
this is another proof both of her position ‘between the times’ 
and of the power of the revelation which seeks to force its way 
in the world, even though in opposition to all the forms of life 
of this world. 


IV 

That brings us straight to the last problem to be discussed 
here, that of the relation of Church and nationality (Volkstum). 

The Church is the creation of Jesus Christ, not a human 
organization. She has her own laws, by which she lives, and 
her own commission. She cannot be compared with any other 
form of society. She lives by the message and through the 
message and thereby shows that she is governed by laws which 
are not of purely human type. She is the workshop of the Holy 
Ghost and therefore filled with the strength of eternity in spite 
of her smallness and insignificance. Her significance is not 
determined by the number, the distinction or the influence of 
her adherents, but where two or three are gathered together in 
the name of Jesus, there He is in their midst. The only media 
of her influence are: word, prayer and the practice of a sym- 
bolical, self-sacrificing love. But she has the desire of winning 
mankind by working like the leaven, or the mustard seed, and 
that leads her into conflict with all the powers of this world. 

The conflict exists even within herself. Because the Church 
is and must be a society existing on earth, she is bound by the 
laws of earthly existence; and because all earthly existence is 
dominated by sin, the Church is not yet the kingdom of heaven, 
but a kingdom ‘between the times.’ 
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It is no wonder that this insight, which has always been in 
men’s minds, should have been newly brought to their attention 
in all its tragic significance during the last ten years by the 
missionary movement. This awakening of an appreciation of 
the traditional social life of a people (vélkisches Leben) led an 
unusually gifted Leipzig missionary, Bruno Gutmann, in his 
work among the Chagga on Kilimanjaro, to maintain with 
great emphasis, both in theory and practice, that missions are 
not called upon to destroy that characteristic life of the people 
(Volkstum) which has developed with all its orders and obli- 
gations under God’s creating hand. Rather, they ought to act 
as a conservative force in these days of the collapse of all 
primitive culture, to counteract actively the destructive, indi- - 
vidualizing, atomizing influence of European civilization and 
to utilize those traditional obligations which still exist for the 
building up of the Christian community. 

Gutmann’s contentions have had a great effect upon German 
missions and theology. Gutmann has been enthusiastically 
acclaimed as a leader, and equally severely criticized as one who 
demands the impossible, because he has come too late. He is 
even attacked as one who has abandoned the old pietistic 
missionary ideal of individual conversion. I think this judgment 
is unjust, for even his opponents have learned from him. He 
has opened their eyes to a serious, important task. It should not 
be difficult to state quite shortly and intelligibly what are 
Gutmann’s aims. It is the very nature of human society that 
there have always been marriage, family, chiefs, elders, age- 
groups, neighbourhood groupings and so forth. Consequently 
there must continue always to be these ‘orders’ (Ordnungen). 
Gutmann calls them ‘primordial ties’ (urtiimliche Bindungen) 
and is convinced that in them there is given not only moral 
value but at least a modicum of the divine order. 'To conserve 
them and transfer them to the Christian community is, he 
believes, not only possible, but commanded by the will of God 
the Creator. 

These propositions of Gutmann have been put into practice 
—sometimes without real knowledge of his ideas. For example, 
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it has been urged that the catechumen should not, by baptism, 
be torn out from his family and tribe, but that baptism of the 
individual should be postponed until a group or the whole 
family or village or tribe has declared its approval; thus one 
must work towards group conversion. 

Against this objections have been expressed, not only of 
a practical but also of a much more fundamental nature. 
Gutmann’s accusation that modern missions were secularizing 
Christianity has been turned against himself, and he has been 
told that it is contradicting the Gospel if the law of the death of 
the ‘corn of wheat’ (John x1I, 24) is not to be applied to indi- 
vidual conversion as well as to the ‘primordial ties’ and customs 
of the people. 

It is a happy arrangement for the Tambaram meeting of 
the International Missionary Council that the ideas which go 
so deeply into the question of the upbuilding of a living in- 
digenous Church have been quite recently considerably eluci- 
dated in a most valuable book, the outcome of Dr Freytag’s 
recent journey through the East—Die junge Christenheit im 
Umbruch des Ostens: Vom Gehorsam des Glaubens unter den 
Voélkern. 

In regard to our present subject we owe Dr Freytag a debt 
for having shown that the entrance of the message of the Gospel 
among a new people (Volkstum) can not be described in a 
simple formula, with the revelation of God on one side and 
man with his sin on the other, but that the difficulty is a double 
one, since the message comes to the mission field inextricably 
involved with European culture and civilization, and in con- 
sequence God’s revelation, the European accretions and the 
original heathen society and custom (Volkstum) all have their 
influence on the building up of the Christian community. 

This is a fact which is inevitable and at the same time full 
of dangerous possibilities. Inevitable, since the missionary 
cannot renounce his past nor can the Christian of the young 
church free himself from the traditions of his people. Dangerous, 
because the splitting up of a symmetrical self-sufficient philo- 

1 See Dr Hartenstein’s review, p. 538.—EbITorRs. 
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sophy of life may quite possibly make it fall apart altogether 
into an atomized individualism, and will most certainly lead to 
indiscipline and uncertainty, even if it does not result in a 
secularization of the message through an exaggerated syn- 
cretism. Freytag warns the missionary against bringing any 
kind of pressure to bear on the candidate for baptism, and 
emphasizes the importance of leaving him free to make a sincere 
decision. He thus indicates the only possible way out of this 
difficulty, showing by striking examples that individual de- 
cision does not necessarily exclude the approval of the group, 
and the approval of the group does not eliminate individual 
decision, and that it is through sincere obedience of faith that 
a true church can grow. A true church is thus no image of man’s 
creation but a community, revealing itself through the operation 
of the Holy Ghost, of those redeemed to obedience to the will 
of God. Freytag’s researches were extended over four mission 
fields, at different stages and of quite different form and culture, 
yet they all led to the same conclusion. 

The most important point about his conclusions seems to 
me to be that he never asked: How does the church become 
indigenous, and what must the missionary do to preserve what 
is good in the national inheritance and carry it over into the 
church? But his question went straight to the heart of the 
matter: ‘How does a true church come into being?’ He saw that 
where a church is a true church it takes root of itself and lasts 
without the missionary’s doing anything. Even though the 
process may be rapid or slow, and the signs of its quality may 
not be at once apparent, the essential thing still is that the 
message shall be simply and truly declared and understood. 
Questions about its indigenous character, about its consti- 
tution, about church order—might one also say questions of 
confessional complexion?—are superficial in comparison with 
the question regarding the true obedience of faith, the complete 
subjection of the will to God’s Lordship. 

It is only when this is recognized that Gutmann’s sugges- 
tions can be rightly appreciated. But the emphasis will not be 
on any action of the missionary, but on the responsibility of 
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the young Christian community, because we have learned anew 
that the Church is not a human organization, but an organism 
with its own laws of life, an institution founded by God and of 
which God Himself is the leader and guide. 

We cannot yet see what importance these insights of missions 
will have in their reaction upon theology. But they complete 
the circle of our thought and bring us back to the starting- 
point. They make us see the Church not as a work of man, but 
as the direct expression of divine revelation. As in Christ the 
word became flesh, so now in the Church as the Body of Christ 
the word also becomes flesh, takes its share in the whole baseness 
and weakness of the flesh and yet remains as the bearer and 
transmitter of the divine revelation, a proof that Jesus Christ 
is at work among men and through the feebleness of His 
Church shows to the world something of the glory for which we 
wait. Under the banner of this responsibility we go forward to 
Tambaram. 

MarTIN SCHLUNK 











WOMEN’S PART IN INDIAN 
MASS MOVEMENTS 


By M. L. LEITH 


yest to-day mass movements are beginning to capture 

the imagination of those who have never before caught 
the vision of a world-wide kingdom of God, and are taxing 
the resources of the Church at home and overseas for both men 
and money, there is danger lest one factor in this movement 
should be under-estimated. From the beginning of the modern 
missionary enterprise it was recognized that Indian women 
could never be reached by ordinary methods of preaching 
and teaching, but that a separate approach and a specialized 
technique in work for women was necessary, because of the 
strict codes of custom and convention which have held them 
in bondage for centuries. Even though the progress of women 
in India has been so remarkable in this century, unwritten 
laws still restrict their freedom. Strange though it may seem, 
inhibitions, similar in spirit if not in letter, govern the life 
of women even of the lowest outcaste communities, and inferi- 
ority and subjection are generally accepted by them as their 
destiny. Unquestioning acquiescence characterizes the attitude 
of women to their men-folk and to this is allied a deep religious 
sense. In every grade of society it is the women who most 
faithfully perform the daily religious ceremonies and who 
cling most tenaciously to the special rites associated with life 
and death, with health and sickness. 

All these facts have their peculiar significance in relation 
to mass movements and cannot be ignored. When new groups 
seek teaching and baptism the aim is to prepare them not only 
for a corporate allegiance to Jesus Christ, but for a personal 
individual acceptance of Him. Unless special care is taken at 
an early stage, what is no more than dutiful acquiescence by 


women in a choice made by their husbands may readily be 
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mistaken for a personal acceptance of the new faith. It is not 
easy to prevent this, for even in outcaste groups a satisfactory 
approach to women cannot be made by men. This is borne 
out by the fact that many an Indian minister, conscious that 
in his spiritual ministry his approach must be confined to the 
men of the villages, has implored again and again that 
more might be done for the women of his congregations. It is 
difficult even for women to get into real touch with them and 
much patient tact is needed. 

There is the further danger lest, in dread of evil spirits 
whose power has been so long undisputed, the women of these 
young Christian communities may cherish in secret the practice 
of heathen rites and superstition and may hand them on to 
their children. Unless there is careful supervision and instruc- 
tion of the women this is all too likely to happen, and stagnation, 
not growth in Christian discipleship, will befall the whole 
community. One is inclined to suspect that some of the failure 
of earlier mass movements might be traced to this cause. 

It is for these reasons that the need for more women workers 
in the mass movement areas becomes so pressing. The worth 
to the Christian Church of the splendid service, so remarkable 
for its adaptability and resource, which is being done by women 
cannot be measured, but there are still large areas where much 
more needs to be done. The inspiration which prompted the 
training of the wives of village catechists and teachers has been 
abundantly justified and has been copied wherever mass move- 
ments are taking place. In almost every large congregation it 
is possible, at a glance, to judge from the appearance and 
responsiveness of the different groups of women in which 
village the teacher has a trained wife. Sent out to some distant 
village, cut off from friendship and spiritual fellowship other 
than they can have together, surrounded by the degradation of 
heathenism, exposed to slander and scorn, in times of epidemic 
dependent upon their own slender knowledge with no skilled 
aid at hand, these men and their wives carry on a brave and 
devoted ministry, and upon them in the last resort depends the 
success or failure of this village work. The woman’s part calls for 
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even greater courage and endurance, for she has little or no 
occasion, such as her husband has, for leaving the village and 
must often be left in loneliness and dread of unknown disaster 
which strikes so swiftly in the East. Many a story can be told 
of the gracious ministry which these simple women are exer- 
cising and of the veritable transformation being wrought by 
them in the life and behaviour of numerous villages. With 
such possibilities before them, everything should be done to 
give these girls before marriage the training that will best help 
them in their work in the villages. 

Just as catechists and teachers need supervising pastors 
or ministers to oversee their work and to bring them courage 
and inspiration, so their wives need similar help. It is generally 
impossible for young unmarried Indian women to do this work 
alone and, consequently, there are as yet all too few educated 
women exercising such a ministry. There are many difficulties 
which discourage such women from undertaking evangelistic 
work; prejudice has to be overcome, considerations of age or 
widowhood must be respected, whilst education is too often 
prized by parents not as a preparation for service but as a family 
investment, not to be wasted upon anything so unremunerative 
and insecure as evangelistic work. In some parts a solution of 
the difficulty has been sought by an appeal to teachers of ten 
or fifteen years’ standing to give themselves to direct evan- 
gelistic work. In Bengal where this experiment has been tried 
it has been most successful; and, in order to meet this need, 
several evangelistic training centres for women of better 
education have been opened but the response has been so far 
disappointingly small. St Andrew’s House at Madras, for 
example, which offered excellent training to graduates and others 
to prepare them for the service of the Church, had to be dis- 
continued chiefly through lack of candidates. Though the 
numbers are so few it is no time for discouragement, and training 
must be provided for those who are being called of God to 
this service. If, however, more such women are to offer, their 
position in relation to the Church needs clearer definition than 
it has yet had. Churches hard pressed to take upon themselves 
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the responsibility of self-government and self-support are slow 
to welcome women workers if they are to be an extra burden 
on church finance. In some instances orders of deaconesses 
have been established, but in others women are recruited for 
special types of work, and neither status in the polity of the Church 
nor security has been accorded them. So long as this is so 
it is natural that women should hesitate to offer for a service 
which must depend upon the mission rather than the Church. 

Dependence of course can not be placed solely on workers 
receiving support, and the splendid voluntary service of the 
women of the older established churches deserves special mention. 
They are eager to take a more active share in the patient nurture 
of the women of the mass movements, but leaders are needed 
to maintain their enthusiasm and to train them in deeper 
knowledge of the Christian message and also in methods of 
evangelism. 

If therefore the women of the mass movements are to have 
adequate Christian teaching, if the wives of catechists and 
teachers are to have inspiration and enrichment, if women of 
the Church are to be encouraged in voluntary service, we are 
driven to the conclusion that until more young Indian women 
are available as leaders, more European missionaries must be 
set apart for this work, women who are adaptable and mobile 
and free from institutional responsibility. Mobility is important, 
because the need is for missionaries not so much to do the work 
of evangelism themselves as to inspire and train others to service. 
Summer schools, retreats for the wives of evangelists and for 
women of the Church, conventions for village Christians and 
every other method will call for freedom of movement and a time- 
table which allows of variety and experiment. One missionary, 
for example, who was recently appointed to take charge of 
women’s work of this type in an area with a population of 
500,000 and a newly baptized community of 20,000 scattered 
in 382 villages, has been furnished with a caravan so that she 
may move from centre to centre, for she is the only worker 
among women in an area of which six ministers are in charge. 

There are few who do not recognize the need for more women 
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for work of this nature, but most missionary societies cannot 
increase their staff of missionaries and the Indian Church 
cannot find the support of more workers, however eager they 
may be that this work should be undertaken. This urgent 
need of the mass movements cannot be looked at apart from 
its relation to other activities. The experience of at least one 
missionary society over a number of years goes to prove that 
in women’s work educational and medical appointments tend 
to receive first consideration. This is not of intention, but 
government requirements are increasingly exacting, regulations 
tiresome and detailed bind our mission schools and competition 
has often intensified the strain. Most hospitals, because of 
inadequate staff, are carried on under conditions of permanent 
overwork and these must have a strong claim upon the resources 
of their missionary society. So it comes about perforce that 
evangelistic appointments defer to these educational and medical 
appointments, or that the evangelistic missionary is the one too 
often to be called away from her work whenever a school 
appointment falls vacant. A touring missionary’s work among 
mass movement villages requires mobility but, if continuity 
is not also assured, it is impossible to know conditions and to 
hold the confidence of the people, both of which are essential 
to successful work. 

The contribution of boarding and high schools ana of medical 
work to evangelism and to the growth of the Christian Church 
has been incomparably great, and as training centres for the 
future leaders of the Church these are indispensabie. There 
can be no thought of lowering the excellent standard of mission 
schools nor of reducing training for leadership. Conditions 
are, however, changing and are likely to change more. To-day 
mission schools have no longer a monopoly of girls’ education, 
and freedom and facilities for travel are greatly improved. 
There has been a marked advance in the medical service pro- 
vided by government and local authorities. The health of the 
community is ultimately their responsibility and our hospitals 
should not relieve government of this, even when we know that 
a mission hospital has what no government medical service 
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can ever give. But the outstanding fact in this generation, of 
which account must be taken, is that of the mass movements 
not only in India but also in Africa and China. Humanly 
speaking the resources of missionary societies and of the churches 
of these lands are utterly inadequate to supply the workers 
needed to shepherd the Christians who have already been 
gathered into the Church and those who are still pressing in. 
Such a situation compels the review of the work of every 
society, but especially that of schools and hospitals, the growth 
of which has been so marked in the last half-century. The 
question must be asked whether the life and money they absorb 
are being used in the best discoverable way for the circumstances 
of to-day and with such concentration of available resources 
as will secure the best possible service for the Church. Such a 
survey may point the way to the necessity for the amalgamation 
of hospitals or schools of the same church order of different 
denominations. Only in some such way does it seem possible 
to find the necessary women for the mass movement areas. 
Again, devolution or handing over responsibility to the Church 
of the country, which has made marked progress in the last two 
decades chiefly in relation to the general work of the Church, 
has reference also to women’s work. In the last few years 
wider duties have been undertaken by Indian members of 
institutional staffs, and discharged with increasing responsibility 
and ability, but there are as yet few places in which an Indian 
woman has been placed in sole and independent charge of work 
of which a missionary was previously superintendent. The 
difficulties in the way of handing over such responsibility 
are great, because many of them arise directly out of the 
social conditions which affect the life of women; but making 
allowance for all these, there is still need to remember that 
missionary efficiency does not consist so much in getting things 
done as in helping people to grow. This cannot be done with- 
out taking risks. In China when the government required both 
mission schools and colleges to appoint Chinese women principals, 
the missionary became a member of the staff. The results so 
far as one can judge have been satisfactory at least to the 
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extent that the missionaries would not wish to revert to the 
old order. This situation may arise in India, perhaps sooner 
than is anticipated; but whether this is so or not it is a question 
which must be faced fearlessly, not only for the sake of the 
increasing number of women who are capable of carrying more 
responsibility, but also in order that women at present in 
institutional work may be released for the overwhelming need 
of the mass movements. 

In face of the surpassing opportunity and danger of the 
mass movements in India to-day, in which women play so vital 
a part, there is laid upon those who are concerned for women’s 
work both at the ‘home base’ and in India the responsibility of 
considering with open minds the relative claims of all the work to 
which we are already committed, in order that we may discover 
under the direction of the Spirit of God what larger share women 
must take in the mass movement work and how this may best 
be discharged. 

M. L. LEITH 











NEW SETTING FOR WEST CHINA 
UNION UNIVERSITY 


By RALPH A. WARD 


ORTY years ago ‘Changing China’ was the timely title 
of books and newspaper articles. While that title has 
been somewhat outworn, yet the fact of change in China is 
equally or more significant to-day. And West China—the 
province of Szechwan—is a region in which these changes now 
are most evident. 

West China Union University was a solitary pioneer in the 
field of higher education, well in advance of present develop- 
ments. For a number of years one could describe a circle on 
the map, with Chengtu as a centre, which would include a 
hundred million people among whom there was no other 
university. 

In the last five years the nationalist government has estab- 
lished a national university in Chengtu, and the provincial 
government has established at Chungking (two hundred and 
seventy miles away) a university to specialize in mining and 
engineering. It seems trite to say that neither of these institu- 
tions in any sense trespasses on the field of service of West 
China Union University. Rather are they extending privileges 
of higher education to a few more of the vast potential student 
population and are increasing academic and cultural fellowship 
for the faculty and students and alumni of that university. A 
lone university in so populous a region with great resources, 
itself having relatively meagre equipment and endowment, 
profits much by the coming of others into the same field to help 
in the creation of social standards and a social atmosphere in 
which.men and women of modern education and outlook may 
function and grow. 

Relatively, the man of modern education has had a hard 
time of it in China during the last century. Often he had a pre- 
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paration which was salable in political, commercial and pro- 
fessional markets. But the inner demands of his education and 
his restless new spirit brought him violent and depressing 
opposition. He needed company. Illiteracy and the dead weight 
of rigid old customs and attitudes and social habits have seemed 
immovable. The hundreds of thousands of Chinese of some 
measure of modern education still are so few that the ‘saturation 
point’ academically has not yet even been sighted. So it is that 
this creative pioneer of education and social regeneration in 
West China, the Union University, has begun to receive much 
needed reinforcement through the recent establishment of the 
universities in Chengtu and in Chungking. 

West China Union University is a unique product of the 
academic genius and missionary spirit of Canada, England and 
the United States. A newcomer is struck by the elements which 
have come from each of these national backgrounds. One is im- 
pressed with the fortunate blending of these elements which 
makes a contribution to modern culture less closely identified 
with some particular foreign nation. 

The outside world has heard something about the great 
central plain of the province with its two-thousand-year-old 
system of irrigation, perhaps the most densely populated agri- 
cultural region in the world. It has heard also that the flora of 
this province is among the most varied to be found anywhere. 
Mineral resources have been but superficially explored, yet vast 
quantities of coal seem easily accessible. Great salt-wells are 
adequate to supply the whole western region of China, and have 
their own mineralogical significance. Archzologists and anthro- 
pologists, to say nothing of other students, increasingly turn 
their steps to Szechwan and out to the more distant west, 
north-west and south-west. 

But an academic study of the past of this region and its 
natural resources is, for the moment, eclipsed by the changes 
brought about by the present Sino-Japanese war. Tens of Chinese 
universities in the war zones have been either closed or destroyed, 
or have passed under the military and cultural domination of a 
foreign country. Naturally, there is a great academic work to be 
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done in these regions. Yet not only for those previously in 
West China, but for tens of thousands of others coming now 
from other provinces, there are the peculiar tasks and demands 
of Chinese who wish to continue to think and live and grow 
under a government of their own. During recent months 
hundreds of these young men and women from other provinces 
have come at great expense to the campus of West China Union 
University. Many have experienced serious difficulties and in- 
conveniences to get here. They have come partly because of 
their patriotism and desire to complete their preparation without 
interruption. They are already receiving a new vision of their 
country and a larger sense of fellowship with people of their 
own race. In turn, they are bringing a broader outlook, a new 
spirit and more stalwart purposes to the university, which has 
made a place on its campus for the medical and dental colleges 
of the National Central University of Nanking, and also for a 
considerable part of the medical college of Cheeloo University 
at Tsinan, Shantung province. Six hundred students, teachers 
and families of the University of Nanking (another union 
Christian institution) are being moved from Nanking to Chengtu. 

The main part of the National Central University of Nanking 
has already moved to Chungking. The famous Nankai University 
of Tientsin, destroyed by Japanese bombs, has erected new 
buildings for its middle school in Chungking. There is a great 
demand for more middle schools both for boys and for girls in 
Chungking and other parts of the province. The provincial and 
national governments, despite the heavy drafts on them for 
war purposes, are straining their budgets to encourage both 
government and private institutions to accept all students possible 
from other parts of the country. 

For centuries West China has been a sort of a nation by 
itself, walled in by high mountains toward Tibet on the west, 
and by other parts of China on the north and south. Only a 
trickle of trade and ideas came through the swirling gorges of 
the Yangtze or by caravan and pack through the mountain 
passes. Steam navigation, motor highways, the telegraph and 
especially the radio, with high-power sending stations at Chengtu 
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and Chungking, have been lifting this region out of its isolation. 
Missionary schools, of which West China Union University is 
at the academic top, have done more than all these agencies in 
bringing in a new spirit and new ideas. And now these tens of 
thousands of people of modern education and spirit, both native- 
born Szechwans returning to the province and those born in 
other provinces, are bringing with them some of their money 
and experience and idealism. 

Recently a group of over thirty students of the Union 
University spent the early evening in our home on the edge of 
the campus. After a couple of hours it occurred to some one to 
have each person rise and introduce himself. The impression 
was startling. It revealed an epitome of what has been going on 
in China during the days of the Republic and must develop 
vastly further. Here were these students in the university in 
Chengtu, capital of China’s largest western province, less than 
five hundred miles as the crow flies from Lhasa. One said: 
‘I am a native of the capital of Yunnan province [bordering on 
French Indo-China]. I graduated from a middle school there. 
I am a Christian.’ The next said: ‘I also came from the same 
city and school.’ Another said: ‘I am a Cantonese. My parents 
have one home in Canton and another in Wuhu [Anhwei 
province, above Nanking]. Both homes are now destroyed by 
the war.’ Another said: ‘My ancestry is Cantonese but my clan 
has lived so long in Peiping that I am now a Pekinese. But I am 
a student in West China Union University.’ Others said: ‘Our 
home is in Shantung [along the northern coast].’ Others said 
that they had been students in Shanghai or Nanking or Cheefoo, 
or in various cities of Szechwan province itself. Yet they all were 
deeply stirred by the new national spirit and the meaning of 
the war and a determination to ‘see it through.’ One of their 
teachers said: “These students respond to more exacting standards 
in their class-work when they see that such standards will give 
them the preparation they seek. They are serious about getting 
education of real content.’ 

No one knows how long the national government, which 
has just largely moved from Nanking to Chungking, will remain 
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in Szechwan. But its coming adds another large impetus. 
Shanghai was the chief centre of China’s modern industries, 
with Tientsin as a poor second. Tientsin has passed under 
Japanese control and practically all the Chinese factories in 
Shanghai have either been destroyed or are passing under 
Japanese domination. There had been such a concentration of 
Chinese capital in Shanghai, as a place of safety, that Shanghai 
banks often sought in vain for an outlet. During the last decade 
of increasing political stability under the national government 
Shanghai capital was being moved to other neighbouring parts 
of the country, but did not venture far afield. In these recent 
war months, however, it has had to leave Shanghai, and there 
has been a good deal of planning for rehabilitation in Szechwan. 

So it is that academically, politically, socially, industrially 
and commercially there is an immeasurable new outlook for 
West China. The Union University was a pioneer in education 
and modern spirit in this region. To-day it has reinforcements, 
though its own immediate resources are dangerously inadequate 
to take again a place of Christian pioneering in the new modern 
life and development which are beginning, largely because of 
the war. 

The whole situation is rapidly increasing the student popula- 
tion prepared for university work, as well as the student bodies 
of the universities. The demand upon West China Union 
University is immeasurable. Its faculty is adjusting itself with 
vision and the finest spirit of co-operation. Its students patriotic- 
ally adjust themselves to crowded conditions. But whether the 
newcomers remain long or stay only for a short period, the 
province of Szechwan and the campus life of the Union Uni- 
versity will be vastly different because of the events and influences 
of this year. 

RaLpH A. WarD 











CHRISTIAN REUNION 


By EIGHOMANOS I. LUKA 


For He is our peace, who hath made both one, and hath broken down 
the middle wall of partition between us; having abolished in His flesh the 
enmity . . . to make in Himself of twain one new man, so making peace; and 
that He might reconcile both unto God in one body by the cross, having slain 
the enmity thereby (Eph. 11, 14-16). 

Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. There is 
one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your calling; one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all (Eph. tv, 3-6). 

That they may be one, even as we are one (John xvii, 22). 


I FIRMLY believe, and have reasons justifying this belief, 

that Christianity calls us all, without distinction or exception, 
to do our utmost in the way of realizing the idea of union and 
fellowship and putting an end to the unpleasant and unfortunate 
state of division which now prevails in the Christian Church, 
‘that they may be one,’ bound together with the bond of pure 
love. The division of the Church into various sects is utterly 
opposed to Christianity and its teaching, as well as being against 
its interest and prosperity. 

What is the truth of Christianity as seen in the light of the 
sacred Gospel and the doctrines of Christ and His holy apostles? 
Christianity is not a creed or sect. Nor did Christ come to estab- 
lish a new religion in this world. He came to give life to the 
world—to grant abundant life to mankind. He declared this 
distinctly and clearly when He defined the purpose for which He 
came to this world by saying: ‘I am come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more abundantly’ (John x, ro). 

When the Pharisees reproached Him for keeping company 
with publicans and sinners, and when their understanding 
failed to apprehend the lofty meaning involved in His noble 


attitude, He answered them with those memorable and com- 
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prehensive words: ‘Go ye and learn what that meaneth, I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice’ (Matt. rx, 13), declaring by this 
that He came to the world not to form a special creed but to 
help the world to live a virtuous practical life—a life of love, 
kindness and mercy; and that all that is contained in His religion 
of ordinances and ceremonies are but means of grace for reaching 
that abundant life in its perfect form. 

He once wanted to give us a picture of the day of judgment, 
and we hear Him declare in that striking picture that heaven 
and hell do not depend on adherence to a particular creed or 
sect but rather on practical life, and that he who inherits eternal 
life is one who sees the hungry and gives him meat, the thirsty 
and gives him drink, the naked and gives him clothing—yes, 
one who knows how to sympathize with the afflicted and broken- 
hearted and shows mercy to those suffering the miseries of 
life and its painful vicissitudes (Matt. xxv, 31-46). 

Such is the meaning of Christ’s religion and the purpose 
of His coming to the world, and such is the essence of Chris- 
tianity as understood by the blessed apostles of God. When one 
of them wanted to define religion in its true Christian sense he 
said: ‘Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world’ (Jas. I, 27). 
In this we see a definition of Christianity in its true meaning— 
a practical life, a life of inward piety which manifests itself in 
outward mercy, sympathy and noble affection. 

Christianity then, as it is in the sight of our Lord, does not 
know sects or creeds, but knows one single thing, namely, life. 
It follows from this that the state of division prevailing to-day 
in Christianity is completely opposed to the reality of Christianity; 

and it is the duty of all men of God to come forward as good 
soldiers for combating this disgraceful state of scattering, 
and to do all in their power to bring about unity and peace, as 
faithful and sincere children of God. 

The divisions of the Church are also opposed to the spirit of 
Christianity, which is the spirit of love. The one new command- 
ment introduced by Christ was that regarding mutual love: 
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‘A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another’ 
(John x11, 34); and the one sign given by Him in order that this 
world should know that we are His disciples was again mutual 
love: ‘By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye have love one to another’ (John x11, 35). 

Now, the outward feature of love is unity and peace, not 
separation and schism. Therefore the present division of Chris- 
tians into sects, creeds and denominations is certainly opposed 
to the spirit of Christianity and its teaching, and wounds it 
right in the heart. 

The divisions of the Church are likewise opposed to the aim 
of Christianity. Why did Christ come to this world? He came in 
order to make both one, to break down the middle wall of 
partition and to form the two in Himself into one new man, 
reconciling both in one body to God (Eph. 11, 13-18). He gave 
utterance to this great end for which He came, as well as to 
His holy desire for the realization of this noble aim, namely 
unity, in His interceding prayer: “That they all may be one’ 
(John xvii, 21). We can safely declare, without fear of exaggera- 
tion or contradiction, that the present division of Christianity 
into sects and creeds clashes with the holy desire of Christ, 
stands against the purpose for which He came to the world, 
creates afresh that evil state of separation and schism which He 
came to annul and for the abolition of which He suffered so 
much grief and pain. 

The existence of divisions, again, hinders the message of 
Christianity and frustrates the fulfilment of its mission. Christen- 
dom is faced to-day with many problems and difficulties, which 
Christianity should be expected to be the means of solving. It 
should have certainly been able to perform this duty, but its 
present state of division, which leaves no room for the spirit 
of co-operation, has caused the loss of much of its power and 
influence and made it stop short of performing its duty. 

Nor is this all. Christianity has a great responsibility out- 
side its own sphere, namely, the duty of conveying its message 
to those who are still far away from its fold. But the division 
of Christianity into many sects has often proved an impediment 
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and a stumbling-block in the way of those who might have 
accepted its message. It must be remembered that powerful and 
effective preaching is the preaching of practical life and not of 
words: ‘Let your light so shine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven’ 
(Matt. v, 16). As long as our works are inconsistent with our 
words, all our speeches and discourses, however eloquent and 
powerful, will vanish with the wind, or become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal—all in vain. 

We present Christianity to the world to-day as the religion 
of love, unity and peace; but the world, seeing us divided among 
ourselves, gives no weight to our words, but often uses this state 
as a reason for showering upon us scorn and ridicule, and as an 
argument against the truth of our message and claim. 

Though we use as much ink and paper in writing about 
Christianity as we can; though we preach Christianity every- 
where, using every eloquence we possess; yet, with Christianity 
remaining divided and scattered as it is, let us keep in mind 
that our writing and preaching will remain weak and unfruitful 
and our efforts unavailing in most cases. Let us rather be silent, 
let us-refrain from preaching; and then let us all rally into one 
holy unity, under the banner of love, and then we may rest assured 
that the world will see Christianity in its appealing form and 
exquisite beauty, and then will the word be fulfilled: “There is 
neither speech nor language, but their voices are heard among 
them. Their sound is gone out into all lands, and their words 
into the ends of the world’ (Ps. x1x, 3-4). 

The spirit of division threatens the safety of Christianity. 
Christ has said: ‘Every kingdom divided against itself is brought 
to desolation; and every city or house divided against itself shall 
not stand’ (Matt. x11, 25). We certainly do not expect desolation 
for Christianity, since the Lord of the vine has promised to be 
its guardian for ever; but nevertheless we cannot help expecting 
frailty and weakness as long as the spirit of division haunts 
Christianity. 

For these reasons, taken together, we consider that the division 
of Christianity into sects and denominations is a disgraceful 
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error, disfiguring its beauty and preventing it from appearing 
to the world in all its loveliness, grandeur and majesty. For 
all these reasons, taken together, we consider it to be the duty 
of all men of God to co-operate in remedying this state of affairs 
and putting an end to this grievous fault. 

Here we ask: What is the way to realize this important and 
noble object? Is it by entering into controversy about the doc- 
trines of the different churches and discussing them, in the hope 
of arriving at one opinion on which all agree? No. Even if we 
lived hundreds of years engaged in controversial debates about 
the contested doctrines of the different churches, we should 
never achieve a result, nor reach an end. It is an established 
fact that the member of the Coptic Orthodox Church, when 
entering a controversy about doctrines, enters it with the firm 
resolution that he will never cede a jot or tittle of the tenets of 
his Church, believing that they are the doctrines which agree 
with scriptural truth and apostolic teaching. So is the case with 
every member of the Greek Orthodox, the Anglican, the 
Presbyterian and any other church without exception. 

The practical way of steering this movement to a fruitful 
end and of realizing the hoped-for unity is in my opinion the 
creation of some kind of liaison between the different churches, 
that is, a league or union for the purpose of practical co-operation 
in public service and common activities. 

The world to-day is passing through a moral and spiritual 
crisis which at the present time has reached its climax. Wherever 
we look or go we find poverty—nay, bankruptcy—in Christian 
virtues. With much grief and disappointment we read the signs 
of this moral bankruptcy in the overwhelming wave of infidelity, 
in the life of levity and licentiousness, unrestricted worldliness 
and sweeping materialism. As a result of this moral and spiritual 
crisis, individual life has suffered greatly, as well as matrimonial 
and family relations. At the same time its baneful effect has 
extended to international relations, with the result that the world 
to-day is like a raging volcano, violently breathing out lava and 
flaming fire, so that the existence of peace has become threatened 
with a fresh danger every day. 
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In the midst of this ocean of evil, the world is in urgent 
need of the helping hand of Christianity, which alone is capable 
of saving the situation and rescuing the world out of its state 
of confusion, anxiety and groaning. But Christianity will never 
be able to do anything effective until it has learned how to co- 
operate and advance in one united line to fight existing evils 
and destroy them in accordance with the apostolic exhortation: 
“With one mind striving together for the faith of the Gospel’ 
(Phil. 1, 27). 

If the Christian Church succeeded in forming this union— 
a union of co-operation and common service—it would have 
thereby taken an essential step, a step which would prove to be 
the beginning of the first real Christian conquest and victory 
over the spirit of evil and corruption. Practical co-operation is 
undoubtedly the best and effective means of knitting hearts 
together in pure Christian love. We therefore consider that the 
realization of the idea of practical co-operation is a necessary 
step towards the fulfilment of the task laid on the shoulders of 
Christian people at the present time. 


EIGHOMANOS I. LUKA 
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THE WORK OF 
UNDENOMINATIONAL MISSIONS 


By K. G. GRUBB 


[' might have been supposed that the missionary expansion 

of non-Roman Christianity in the nineteenth century would 
have followed the broad lines of church development in the 
West. It was only natural to expect churches which were zealous 
in the maintenance of their own principles and position at home 
to be no less so in extension abroad. In the main this has been 
the case, and it is a well-known feature of Christian expansion 
in Africa and the East that the denominational patterns of 
western church organizations have been reproduced with 
fidelity. There have been, however, important points at which 
the missionary enterprise has diverged from the general course 
of western church life and has evoked the organization of 
missions which do not correspond to any defined and recognized 
western church types. Thus, while churches have as a rule been 
guided by their own traditions, their individual members have 
shown a high capacity for breaking bounds. This is characteristic 
of the genius of western Christianity and, while raising many 
problems in the field of co-operation and church development, 
has undoubtedly been the human source of much that is most 
original in the response to the challenge of world evangelization. 

The formation of undenominational missions, or missions that 
do not correspond to any defined denominational background, 
was given a considerable impetus through the organization of the 
China Inland Mission (1864) and was undoubtedly further 
aided by the Moody revivals which have been brought to mind 
through recent commemorations. The main motive which led 
Dr Hudson Taylor to take his fruitful initiative was one which 
has operated in the case of a number of other similar but smaller 
missions. He felt the immense challenge of unevangelized China, 


and he was faced at the same time with the inability of the 
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recognized denominational societies to add to their commitments. 
He was aware, however, that there were many individual 
Christians who saw the force of the appeal of the unevangelized 
world. This led him to take two steps. The first was the formation 
of the China Inland Mission; the second was the conviction that 
he ought not consciously to divert money from existing work. 
He thus revealed a triple sense of responsibility, humility and 
Christian love. He renounced public appeals for funds and 
resolved to place his faith in God alone. In this he was partly 
influenced by the experiences of Mr George Miller of Bristol. 

These circumstances have been briefly narrated because 
they throw light on the origin of other undenominational 
missions. The great majority of them were formed in the first 
place in order to reach some unevangelized area, some region 
which was not occupied by other Protestant missions, the needs 
of which were keenly impressed on the minds of one or two 
individuals. Many but not all of them are ‘faith’ missions, 
although they themselves prefer not to use the title. Sometimes 
they are referred to as ‘interdenominational’ missions, but this 
title is also misleading. They do not owe their origin to the con- 
certed co-operation of two or three different denominations: they 
represent the spontaneous flowering of an inspiration coming 
in the first instance to one individual, or at the most to two or 
three, who have subsequently built up a body of supporters 
behind them without any reference to church affiliation. When 
the term ‘interdenominational’ is applied to them, it must be 
taken to mean that they stand ‘between’ the denominations, 
rather than represent them. 

Two other characteristics of the undenominational missions 
are fairly general. They maintain certain doctrinal standards, 
acceptance of which is a necessary qualification for a missionary. 
This is a reasonable requirement, for, as they do not attach 
importance to church affiliation, they are unable to accept 
church membership as implying a sufficient experience of 
Christian truths. These doctrinal standards roughly correspond 
to what might be termed the fundamentalist articles of faith. 
But with a few exceptions fundamentalism is seen here in its 
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most constructive aspects, as it is made the basis not of contro- 
versy so much as of a constructive Christian task among non- 
Christian peoples. Secondly, they lay marked emphasis on 
evangelization, and although many of them have rendered 
considerable service to education and medical work, they have 
as a general rule eschewed extensive commitments in institutions. 

The principal fields in which undenominational missions are 
at work are China, Africa and the Muslim and Jewish worlds. 
In the former the China Inland Mission occupies a distinctive 
place, not only in China itself, but among undenominational 
missions generally, as it is by far the largest. In Africa thesituation 
is different, for the missions are smaller but much more numerous: 
for example, in the Belgian Congo there are forty-four missions 
altogether, of which twenty-four are undenominational. In 
Muslim North Africa there is a compact group of missions of 
this type and in the Jewish world there are a considerable 
number of them. In India and Japan they do not hold a large 
place, although they are by no means non-existent. It is thus 
evident that, by the scale of their operations alone, their con- 
tribution to evangelization cannot be ignored. 

Their services on the field have been various. They have 
in general been faithful to their original vision of seeking out 
the pioneer task and pursuing its accomplishment. The greater 
flexibility of their methods of organization has allowed scope 
to the gifted and active evangelist, the man of marked natural 
talent and enthusiasm who does not always find a congenial 
place in the activities of more highly organized bodies. Their 
emphasis on vital spiritual principles, on the central truths of 
Christian experience, redemption, personal sacrifice and holiness 
of life has been of service to the whole mission cause. Their 
very undenominationalism has testified to the prior necessity 
of that background of mystical fellowship of Christian men in 
the experience of Christ from which all organizations must 
ultimately draw Christian significance, if they are to possess it 
at all. 

Their earnest enthusiasm and emphasis on ‘pioneering’ have 
been in part due to their views on the imminence of the Second 
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Advent of our Lord. It is well known that this particular eschato- 
logical emphasis recurs periodically in the history of the Church, 
and there is no doubt that in the last fifty years it has beencommon 
among certain sections of evangelical Christianity. The sooner 
‘every nation and tribe and tongue’ hears the message, the sooner 
will our Lord’s return take place. This conviction leads to a 
catastrophic view of the meaning of history and of the relation 
of the kingdom of God to it. The effect upon missionary work 
has been twofold: a greatly needed note of urgency has been 
added to the missionary vocation, but at the same time there has 
been some tendency to unstable and impermanent effort which 
envisages only a very limited future. Such a tendency is, however, 
perceived more among unattached individuals and the smalle: 
bodies than among the better established societies. 

Their development has had the further effect of extending 
the bounds of Christ’s kingdom at a pace which the organized 
churches themselves could not readily have sustained. They 
have to some extent prevented the pietist and independent 
movements within the Christian community of the West from 
becoming absorbed in their own interests and in the cultivation 
of their own local nuclei of sympathizers. They have brought 
the most intimate and often the most dynamic personal spiritual 
experience into creative contact with the extremes of human 
need and spiritual poverty. In so doing they have not only accom- 
plished their objective of extensive evangelization, but they have 
to some extent covered the missionary deficiencies of the 
churches. They have in addition provided a dominant and worthy 
interest for that type of donor to missions who is attracted to a 
movement because it is small or reflects strongly the personality 
of a magnetic individual, and who for opposite reasons fights 
shy of large historical organizations. 

The success of the work of the undenominational missions 
has created its own difficulties. Their appeal, as we have seen, 
has had a ‘pioneer’ emphasis: but it is obvious that, unless it 
has been a failure itself, this must soon cease to be an appeal. 
Actually the ‘pioneer’ regions of the world to-day are limited in 
extent and population and are usually of two classes. Some are 
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areas surrounded by the stations of other missions: the mosaic 
is, so to speak, complete except for a few missing pieces. It 
is evident that in these cases any extension should be done, if 
possible, through the neighbouring missions, so that (to resume 
the figure) the final pattern, though of different denominational 
colours, may at any rate reveal some real measure of harmony. 
Others are ‘closed lands’ such as Arabia or Afghanistan, which 
remain closed, not for lack of volunteers on the part of missions, 
but for reasons quite beyond their control. The problem in this 
case wears the aspect of a ‘pioneer’ problem, but is actually of 
the diplomatic order needing much prayer, forethought and 
patience. 

Whether the undenominational missions, particularly the 
smaller ones, are as successful in the second stage of evangelical 
expansion as in the first is difficult to say. The gifts of the 
pastor and teacher required in the development of the Church 
are different from that of the evangelist, as every missionary 
knows. The fact that a mission is undenominational might 
indicate that at least it is delivered from the necessity of exporting 
overseas our church systems of the West. But there is such a 
thing as a denominationalism of the spirit, and the absence of 
any real grasp of the nature of the Church which accompanies 
most ‘unconnected’ Christian work generally results in one of 
two solutions being applied to the problem of Church organiza- 
tion in situ: either a colourless ‘congregationalism’ of the mission- 
hall type, or a missionary dictatorship. 

So soon as the second stage of evangelical expansion is 
reached, the undenominational missions are compelled to face 
the fact of the Church. It is not an easy problem for them and 
some of the smaller missions hardly seem to realize its importance. 
One or two have hoped that, as they have held in the one organ- 
ization men of different church affiliations at home, their work 
would provide the basis of a real union church development 
abroad. There are instances where this ideal has failed of 
attainment only by a little, but actual attainment is rare. If 
such development were to take place extensively the position 
of the undenominational missions would be almost a strategic 
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one in the world field. It has not seemed at any time likely, 
however, that there would be an extensive development in this 
direction: the obvious difficulties have proved too formidable. 

Failing this, the relation of the undenominational mission 
to the Church becomes delicate. Some would say that their best 
opportunity lay outside the sphere of church development, 
which would be the case only if other churches were ready to 
collect the fruit of their enterprise, incorporating their congre- 
gations into their own church system. Such a conception of the 
task would denote a high degree of Christian unselfishness and 
in practice there would be many difficulties to overcome. 
If, however, both individualism and the missionary dictatorship 
are to be avoided, either some development of this kind must 
take place or the mission itself must take the whole problem of 
church organization and growth much more seriously. 

This difficulty has thrown light on another, which is also 
felt in some degree by the missionary enterprise as a whole: 
that of getting a sufficient supply of well-trained men. The 
undenominational missions accept men without academic 
qualifications if they have a real vocation, but give them a train- 
ing designed to fit them for their work. This training is useful 
as far as it goes: it would be even more so if it were extended 
over a longer period. The second stage of missionary expansion 
demands qualities which are equally costly, although different 
from and more subtle than the pioneer’s ready adaptability in 
manner of life and cheerful sacrifice. It demands an adaptability 
of spirit which is the fruit of a prolonged intellectual discipline 
consecrated to a spiritual end and hallowed by it. It demands a 
wider acquaintance with the art of teaching, the relation between 
mission and church, the structure of primitive society and many 
other subjects. It is impossible to compensate for the absence 
of these qualities by the continual sending of fresh recruits to 
the field: in no sphere of life can quantity become a makeweight 
for lack of quality. 

It must also be remarked that there are situations in the modern 
world of great delicacy for missions, in which a false or foolish 
step by the missionary may endanger the standing of all. This 
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warning is not directed at any particular mission or group of 
missions: it has a general significance. But it means that an in- 
ability to analyse a situation, or to see it from an angle different 
from that which seems most naturally obvious and right, may 
lead to individual and irresponsible action. The self-conscious- 
ness of the modern dictator and the sensitiveness of the modern 
nationalist State may be regretted but should not be provoked, 
and the untrained but enthusiastic missionary is sometimes 
apt to fail in appreciation of standpoints which are foreign 
to his own individual or national background. 

It is not uncommon, particularly in North America, to hear 
an objection to the work of undenominational missions on the 
ground of their anomalous relation to the organized churches. 
On the one hand, their attitude implies an accusation of doctrinal 
laxity among the historic denominations, while sometimes 
hostile criticism is openly indulged in. On the other hand, their 
representatives frequently have access to church pulpits, and 
support for their work comes partly from denominations whose 
own work is feeling the financial pinch. It is further contended 
that the attitude of ‘faith’—that is, of not actually appealing for 
funds—although a noble ideal, defeats itself in practice, as the 
mere statement of a case makes the strongest appeal to most 
people, and this undoubtedly is a fact. A reply is sometimes made 
by maintaining that the denominations no longer maintain 
fidelity to their original standards of doctrine and teaching; 
individual members, therefore, seek some interest outside their 
official church societies. The implication of this reply is that 
if the matter were pressed to a logical issue the denominations 
would be faced with the loss of many members. There are board 
secretaries and administrators who feel this situation keenly, 
but it is difficult to suggest any remedy which would materially 
ease the tension. It is an illogical situation; but the whole exist- 
ence of undenominational missions in a church growth rigidly 
organized on denominational lines is illogical. To some extent 
it is adjusting itself through the increasing growth of independent 
Christianity of the unattached mission-hall type, which constitutes 
in fact another denomination. The general problem is no new one 
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in the post-reformation history of the Church: it is its relation 
to foreign missions that is peculiar. The present state of affairs 
is almost inevitable in any system of spiritual development which 
depends on freedom rather than on compulsion. This is not to 
say that there are not faults that might be remedied, but each 
local situation needs careful consideration on its own merits. 
What is much more difficult, indeed baffling, for the sym- 
pathetic observer to understand is the multiplicity of undenomi- 
national missions in existence. There is a list of no less than 
sixty-four missions of this type in the Directory of Foreign 
Missions, and the list is probably not complete. In some cases 
there are obvious reasons for the existence of separate bodies, 
but most of them hold the same doctrinal standards, often appeal 
to the same home constituency and sometimes even work in 
approximately the same area. A few unions have taken place 
among them, but the number of separate missions is apt to 
increase through the formation of a new mission, often because 
of a division in one already existing. A common cause for this is 
the pressure and competition of strong personalities. It is possible 
to argue that divisions between missions are of small account 
provided that their identity is not perpetuated in the Church, 
and in general this is not the case. But the enigma remains 
that those who closely agree in Christian doctrine sharply 
divide in Christian practice. It is true, however, that these 
divisions are secondary in character and do not denote real 
schisms with consequent mutual excommunication. On the field 
it is a common experience that these missions co-operate in 
inter-mission councils, although there are many exceptions; 
and in one or two cases (of which a good example is Guatemala) 
union churches are being created between those established by 
denominational and undenominational missions respectively. 
However, a more compact unity is undoubtedly to be desired, 
but it will not be achieved by absorption or legislation; it will 
more probably be the result of growth, particularly the growth 
of the younger churches which are not interested in our con- 
troversies. And a unity which has grown up is more likely to be 
permanent than one which has been patched up. Such a unity 
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will not be reached through agreement so much as through 
attainment. It will arise from a realization that divisive elements 
are often like the underbrush of the jungle through which one 
cannot see or even steer a path, although it is not difficult to 
see over them from a suitable height. 

There are probably well over five thousand missionaries 
enrolled in undenominational missions and their number is 
increasing. Through their efforts much has been done that 
would not otherwise have been accomplished, although, as they 
have not sought to create large institutions, the value of their 
work may not be apparent to a superficial glance. The missions 
range in size from the China Inland Mission with 1359 mission- 
aries, to some which consist of a leader and four or five com- 
panions. It is clear, therefore, that in discussing them as a class 
many generalizations are involved which do not always have 
particular application. Roughly speaking, one-fifth to one- 
quarter—the latter figure is perhaps nearer the mark—of the 
present missionary force is found in the ranks of undenomi- 
national missions. It is always important to remember that the 
bonds which unite all who partake in the common cause are far 
greater than the divergences which separate them. This is 
becoming increasingly obvious in our own day. The sense of 
‘mission’ in itself implies a common agreement that the Christian 
faith (if it is a faith and not merely a system) is primarily a truth 
for proclamation rather than discussion, for witness rather than 
speculation. The truths which are of paramount importance to 
missions are those that unite men in a profound sense of humilia- 
tion and obligation, namely, the indispensable need of redemp- 
tion and its cost, the constraint of the self-giving love of God 
in Jesus Christ and the universal dominion demanded by our 
Lord and Saviour. The pursuit of these dominant objectives 
demands that complete and whole-hearted dedication which 
ever leads away from division and towards fellowship in the 
one Body of Christ. 


K. G. Gruss 
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THE NEED OF PENITENCE 


By C. F. ANDREWS 


]F we read over carefully the wonderful story of God’s 

revelation to man contained in the Old Testament, and 
look for its characteristic notes, we soon find that sincere 
penitence and confession of sin form a great part of the message 
of both the Books of the Psalms and the Prophets. The advance 
to each higher stage in the understanding of God’s righteousness 
and love came directly out of a sincere sense of failure and a 
true humility to confess it, which are the marks of contrition 
and penitence. 

It has always seemed to me that our Lord in His beatitudes 
has this contrite character primarily in mind. The ‘poor in 
spirit,’ those who ‘mourn,’ those who ‘hunger and thirst after 
righteousness,’ those who are ‘meek,’ those who are ‘merciful’ 
to others and ‘pure in heart’—these surely are the ones who 
have learnt the lesson of the prophets and psalmists of Israel 
to the full. They are men of penitence as well as men of faith. 

John the Baptist was true to the prophetic record when he 
used this word, ‘repent,’ as the one note by which he should 
bring back the people of Israel to the Lord their God who had 
chosen them to fulfil His purpose. Jesus Himself began His 
earthly ministry in the same manner: ‘Repent,’ He cried, ‘for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ 

We have come in human history to a time when men’s 
hearts are ‘failing them for fear and for looking after those 
things that are coming on the earth.’ We stand aghast at the 
things that are being done in vast regions of the world which 
used to be called Christendom. As we see one kingdom fall 
after another, we cannot help wondering where the drift back- 
ward is going to stop; whether we ourselves are secure. These 
fears, however, should drive us not to think of the sins of others 


but our own. Our first reaction should be: ‘What have I myself 
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done to bring to pass this shameful denial of Christ’s Spirit 
in the world? How is it that my own personal witness has so 
signally failed?’ 

For our Lord would never allow His Church to be built 
on any other foundation except the solid rock of Christlike | 
deeds. A mere outward profession of His name, without the 
practice of His precepts, was in His sight hypocrisy—the most 
deadly sin of all. He says to those who thus profess and refuse 
to practise: ‘I never knew you.’ He is the Prophet who warns, 
as well as the Saviour who heals and redeems. 

All that I have so far written should be commonplace to 
every Christian; but we have too often refused to apply it to 
ourselves and have been all too ready to pluck the mote from our 
brother’s eye without first casting the beam out of our own eye. 
In the missionary work of the Church, where our profession 
of His name is most pronounced, we stand in the greatest danger 
of all. If we dare to say with St Paul: ‘Now we are ambassadors 
for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us,’ we should 
also remember that the same missionary apostle wrote the words: 
‘Lest that by any means, when I have preached to others, I 
myself should be a castaway.’ 

Have we, then, to whom has been committed this ministry 
of reconciliation, done anything by our presence to inflame the 
racial situation in India and the Far East, instead of seeking 
only to heal the wounds of the stricken body of humanity which 
had been torn asunder? Have we made use of the ‘power of 
the sword’ by relying upon government support, whether in 
India or China, when the West was forcing upon the East her 
own imperial rule? Clearly we must ask ourselves, in the light 
of Japan’s aggression, whether we in the past have done similar 
acts as citizens of our own nation; whether again as missionaries 
we have been in some way or other using our very rank and 
power as foreigners in order to support the missionary cause. 

Or again, have we ‘compassed sea and land to make one 
proselyte,’ and in so doing failed to consider the means we were 
using? If so, Christ’s words of judgment are tremendously 
severe. 
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Once more, have we repeated in the East the sin of a 
divided Christendom in the West? Have we dared to go out 
to the East, in the name of Christ, to perpetuate those 
divisions? Are we seeking for the advancement of the peculiar 
doctrine of our own party or sect? Does one mission say: 
‘I am of Paul’; and another, ‘I am of Apollos’? Is Christ 
divided? Here again the judgment is stern. 

Some of these are searching questions and there are many 
others that touch our own failures in personal character—our 
arrogance, our bad temper, or even our consuming vanity. 
These cannot be put lightly aside, or neglected, in such an hour 
as this. 

It has seemed to me, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that, before the International Missionary Council’s meeting 
takes place at Tambaram in December, those who are preparing 
for it should give themselves to heart-searching penitence and 
prayer, so as to realize, in no formal manner but with deep 
sincerity of purpose, just where the missionary work of the 
Church which has been entrusted to their keeping has failed 
through their own wilful neglect of Christ’s teaching. Also, 
that the meeting itself should begin, not with discussion, but 
with prayer to God for forgiveness and a new dedication of body, 
soul and spirit to His service. 

If the whole work is begun and continued in this spirit, 
and if this same spirit runs through all the discussions which 
follow, then we may look for results such as were seen on that 
first Day of Pentecost, when 
they were all with one accord in one place, and suddenly there came from 
heaven the sound as of a rushing mighty wind and it filled all the house where 
they were sitting . . . and they were all filled with the Holy Spirit. 

May such be the experience of those who meet at the end 
of this year at Tambaram. 


C. F. ANDREWS 
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CHRISTIAN LITERATURE FOR AFRICA 


By MARGARET WRONG 


OST of Africa south of the Sahara has been until recent 
times without a written literature. Muslim penetration 
by way of the desert and from the east coast into the interior 
resulted in the introduction of the Koran in Arabic and 
in the development of some literature in African languages 
used by Muslim people—notably in Hausa and Swahili. In 
Abyssinia the ancient Christian community possessed some 
written records, but the masses of the pagan peoples knew 
nothing of reading and writing. They preserved their records in 
oral tradition, in carving and design, in dance music and ritual 
meticulously observed. News travelled by messenger, by token 
and, in-some areas, by the beat of drums. Though scripts of two 
West African languages have been discovered, they have not 
resulted in the creation of a literature. ‘The introduction of read- 
ing and writing as instruments for daily use in many African 
languages began with the penetration of the continent by 
Europeans in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

To the majority of African peoples, south of the Sahara, 
books are one of the many new things introduced by the white 
man. In the French Cameroons there is a folk-tale of the 
creation of the world, which tells how God asked the animals 
what they wanted and provided that which each required as an 
essential element; so forest, plain and river came into being. 
Finally God asked the white man of his need, and the white man 
replied: ‘I want book’; and thus the world was created. 

The Europeans in the main responsible for the transcription 
of African languages and the beginnings of a literature have been 
missionaries, convinced that to convey the message of the Gospel 
in its fullness, it is necessary to master the mother-tongues of 
African peoples and to translate the Bible into them. This con- 


viction has borne fruit in the translation of the whole or of 
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portions of the Bible into between two and three hundred 
African languages. Each year new translations swell the list. 

While the beginning of literature in most African languages 
has centred round the translation of the Bible, this translation is 
only the first item—though a very important one—in the 
creation of the literature of a people. Books to explain the 
Christian faith, text-books to teach people to read in order that 
they may have access to the Bible and, as schools develop, books 
dealing with various branches of knowledge are needed. As 
about ninety-two per cent of the educational work among 
Africans is under missionary auspices, the responsibility for 
taking the first steps to provide a school literature has rested 
heavily on Christian bodies. The responsibility does not end with 
text-books, for the spread of literacy breeds the desire for books 
on many subjects, whether for education or recreation. From 
the reading of books is born the desire to write them: Africans 
have produced original work as well as translations. In South 
Africa two conferences of African authors have been held recently, 
attended by Africans whose work has been published.! The 
transiation of the Bible into African languages has stimulated 
literary development in these languages, even as its translation 
into English stimulated the development of English literature. 
The work of the missionary translator of the Bible started a 
literary movement in African languages of which we cannot see 
the end. 

Another aspect of literary development for Africa is centred 
round the use of European languages. In French and Portuguese 
colonies the language of government must be used as the medium 
of education for elementary as well as for advanced work; in 
Belgian and British colonies French and English are used as the 
medium for the higher schools. Africans educated through the 
medium of a European language not only have access to its 
literature but begin to write in it, thus producing an African 
literature in a European tongue. 

Missionaries are concerned both with introducing Africans 
to the best literature in the European medium and with getting 


1 See Conferences on Literature for the South African Bantu, Lovedale Press. 
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books written in that medium against a background of African 
life and thought, in language sufficiently simple and direct to 
ensure comprehension. 

Christian missions have been pioneers in the printing and 
distribution, as well as in the creation of literature for African 
peoples. The first printing presses set up in Africa for pro- 
ducing vernacular books have been under mission auspices. 
These vary in size from presses printing small pamphlets for 
local use to presses serving large language areas and secular as 
well as religious bodies. Religious publishing houses overseas and 
the Bible societies supplement the work of the mission presses 
in the field. Missions furnish the main and, in many areas, the 
only agencies for distributing books to Africans. In British 
territories in East and West Africa to-day mission bookshops 
and book depots serve all communities, and in South Africa 
they play an important part. 

It has been shown that Christian missions have been the 
pioneers in making the written word available for African 
peoples, until to-day the demand for all kinds of literature 
exceeds the supply. This is the problem facing Christian forces 
in Africa. How to solve it calls for a thorough survey, in order to 
decide on necessary steps to consolidate and develop effective work. 

First, it is important to consider the part to be taken by the 
written word in the building of the Christian community. In this 
connexion the following question has to be faced: Is literature 
needed for every department of work and for many different 
types of people, ranging from the Christian leader to the pagan 
illiterate fired with the desire to read? If the answer is in the 
affirmative it must be admitted that in range and quantity the 
supply of literature to-day is inadequate, and that the quality of 
what exists often leaves much to be desired. We must admit, too, 
that production in many areas appears to be haphazard and 
irregular. A programme of development, to be realized over a 
period of years, to meet a wide variety of need, is essential in all 
areas. This programme will have to include the consideration of 
periodical literature as well as of books, and of pictures as well as 
of the printed word. 
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Programmes accomplish little, however, beyond a glow of 
satisfaction in the bodies which produce them, unless they are 


carried out. They cannot be carried out without workers, and- 


here is one of the great weaknesses of the present situation. 
Literature does not grow, like mushrooms, overnight; nor is a 
half-hour here and there snatched from other work sufficient for 
the writing of books, or even for translating them. The develop- 
ment of a literature requires time and concentration. Authors have 
to be discovered; writing and editing have to be done. The genius 
of the African must be enlisted to provide literature for his own 
people, and competent Europeans must put their knowledge at 
the disposal of Africans in a written form. At the present time 
the number of people free to concentrate on literature work is 
quite insufficient. It seems doubtful whether a remedy for this 
situation can be found until the budgets of missionary societies 
and of other Christian bodies show literature as an item to be 
provided for. Provision for workers is the acid test of whether 
literature is recognized as a necessary instrument for building a 
Christian community. 

Programmes of vernacular literature can be drafted satis- 
factorily only on the basis of language surveys, to determine 
which of about a thousand African languages should be 
developed as languages of literature. Characteristics of related 
languages and a common vocabulary have to be considered and 
orthographies have to be standardized. The linguistic survey of 
South Africa made by Dr C. W. Doke and the work on Shona 
as a language of literature for a number of the dialects of 
Southern Rhodesia are examples of processes to be undertaken. 
To-day lack of linguistic surveys and of agreement on linguistic 
policy and orthographies is preventing the development of a 
vernacular literature in a number of areas. 

To develop adequate programmes, to select and support 
literature workers and to reach a decision on language policies 
involves co-operation among Christian bodies and between 
Christian bodies, learned societies! and governments. In the past 
missions in Africa were so isolated geographically that they had 

1 Such as the International Institute for African Languages and Cultures. 
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to work independently of each other. To-day geographical 
isolation is largely overcome, but an isolationist spirit is not 
altogether conquered. The task of meeting the need of a Christian 
literature is so huge that it can be accomplished only through 
the co-operation of all who have a contribution to make, and the 
contribution needed includes learning and ability, as well as 
profound Christian conviction. 

Some steps towards co-operation have been taken by missions 
in recent years. The majority of non-Roman missions with work 
in Africa south of the Sahara are co-operating through the 
International Committee on Christian Literature for Africa, set 
up in 1929 after recommendations from the Le Zoute Conference 
as a sub-committee of the International Missionary Council. 
This Committee acts as a liason body to distribute information 
through its quarterly Bulletin, Books for Africa, and encourages 
the preparation and publication of needed manuscripts and 
translations. But such a body can function successfully only as the 
servant of local bodies in Africa who are planning and producing 
literature. At the present time effective inter-mission and inter- 
church literature committees are rare. The South African 
Christian Council, in appointing a literature committee with 
subsidiary committees for language areas in South Africa, has 
shown a possible line of advance. Its recommendation that each 
language area should have a competent editor, and the increase in 
the output of Xhosa literature under the leadership of such an 
editor in the person of Mr W. G. Bennie, are worthy of con- 
sideration as indicating a line of development. 

The publication of literature also has to be considered in the 
light of improved facilities for communication in Africa, and 
between Africa and the rest of the world. In the early days 
mission presses had to be self-sufficient units; to-day it is possible 
for inter-mission presses to serve large areas. Services can also be 
rendered by religious and secular publishing houses overseas. 
Co-operation in the sphere of publication is as essential as in the 
sphere of production. 


1 See Africa and the Making of Books, by Margaret Wrong. International Committee 
on Christian Literature for Africa. 6d. 
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The writing and publishing of books is waste of time unless 
they are well and widely distributed. This is one of the most 
urgent and practical issues of to-day. Missions are no longer the 
only distributing agencies in Africa. In many urban areas 
Africans have access to European literature, good, bad and 
indifferent. Africans are ordering books by post from overseas. 
Christian forces are faced with the task of making good and 
attractive literature available. A study by areas of how to accom- 
plish this end is overdue. Such a study should include consid- 
eration not only of mission book-shops and book depots but of 
ways and means of distributing literature on roads, railways and 
boats, and through possible facilities at government posts, native 
authority headquarters and traders’ stores. The action of the 
United Society for Christian Literature in sending a literature 
agent to work with the United Missions in the Copper Belt, in 
Northern Rhodesia, and the increase of bookshops under the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge indicate the kind of 
co-operation which religious publishing houses are able to offer 
to local bodies in an increasing effort for effective distribution 
of books throughout Africa. 

The distribution of literature must include not only the sale of 
books but the development of library services. These are at the 
present time woefully inadequate, and can be made effective 
only through co-operation in planning and execution between 
Christian bodies, governments, and individuals and organizations 
interested. 

Though there is an increasing demand for books from African 
peoples only a minority are able to read. If literature is a necessary 
instrument in the building of the Christian Church, efforts to 
increase literacy must be intensified. No statistics are available 
from any part of Africa showing the degree of literacy which 
exists, but we know that school facilities can meet the need of 
only a percentage of children of school age, and in some areas that 
is a very small percentage. We know also that the desire to read 
is growing among adults, especially in certain urban and mining 


1 See ‘Education in British African Dependencies,’ Journal of the Royal African Society , 
June 1937. Also “The Problem of Mass Education in Africa,’ in Africa, April 1938. 
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areas. The Church in India is making organized efforts to increase 
adult literacy. The Church in Africa would do well to follow suit 
and to consider the possibilities of a united effort in adult 
education, particularly in industrialized areas. As yet no wide- 
spread adult education movement exists parallel to that which has 
been initiated in the Philippines by Dr Laubach.! 

A great opportunity calls for greatness in conception and 
execution for meeting it. Such an opportunity faces us to-day in 
Africa in the creation of adequate literature for African peoples. 
Missions in the past laid the foundation for a literature. To-day 
the Christian Church has the opportunity of building on that 
foundation, uniting in the effort all, whether African or European, 
who through the written word can help in building the Kingdom 
of God. 

MARGARET WRONG 
! See ‘Philippines Literacy Method,’ in Books for Africa, July 1937. 











TEN YEARS OF 
ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS 


By ALBERT HUBLOU, S.J. 


"THE editors of this Review, with a fairness which commands 

our respect, concluded one of their surveys of the mis- 
sionary work of the Roman Catholic Church with the following 
~words:? 


One lesson for the non-Roman churches stands out clearly from any study 
of Roman Catholic missions: namely, the immense advantage of being one 
united body under one head. It is true that our many missionary societies find 
their counterpart in the numerous religious and missionary Orders of that 
Church.? It is also true that religious Orders are not more immune than Pro- 
testant missionary societies from mutual rivalries.* It is again true that the 
greater flexibility of our independent societies has its distinct advantages. 
But these are all outweighed by the fact of a unity which embraces and resolves 
small disunities, and enables the Church to frame a world policy and carry it 
out on a world scale with an undivided front. In these days we are seeing the 
beginning only of the effect of the pronouncements in the encyclical Rerum 
Ecclesie—but prophecy is not within the scope of this survey. 


Although, in the first Christian centuries, the bishops of 
Antioch, of Edessa, of Alexandria made their episcopal seats 
important missionary centres, and other bishops, as those of 
Aquileia or Salzburg,* later showed great missionary activity, 
yet Rome was actually the most active centre for radiating 
Christianity, and the Bishop of Rome the most vigorous 
organizer of missionary work. 

But it would be a mistake to attribute to the Roman Pontiff 
before the seventeenth century a definite missionary policy or 


? IRM, 1932 (July), p. 379. 

* The writer speaks of different missionary societies without making it clear that 
these societies often belong to different Christian confessions; which is obviously not 
the case as regards the Catholic missionary Congregations.—A. H. 

3 It may be well to remark here that these rivalries are generally settled in the Roman 
Catholic Church by the Congregation of Propaganda or by the Sovereign Pontiff. —A. H. 

* Schmidlin, Katholische Missionsgeschichte, pp. 82 ff. and 135. 
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a determined effort towards a disciplined organization for 
world evangelization. Certainly we find in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries a Gregory Ix, an Innocent Iv, a John xx1!, 
a Boniface 1x taking the initiative and sending several hundred 
missionaries to the East, especially to the Tartars. But there 
was then no centralization of missionary activity, no unity in 
directing the work of missions. 

And when the Popes tried, by creating the Congregation 
of Propaganda! at the beginning of the seventeenth century, to 
undertake the organization and direction of missions, they came 
into conflict with the claims of Christian princes. It was only 
in the middle of the nineteenth century under the pontificates 
of Gregory xvi and Pius 1x that the Congregation of Propaganda 
was able to exercise freely any effective co-ordination—even then 
restrained, however, by the claims of Portugal. And it was not 
till the twentieth century—more especially till the pontificate of 
the present Pope, Pius x1, surnamed “The Pope of the Missions’ 
—that the Roman Pontiff was able to assume the réle of .the 
head and director of the whole missionary work of the Church. 
Pius x1 is a humanist and psychologist, a doctor of philosophy, 
a doctor of theology, a doctor of canon law, a former professor 
of theology and a scholarly librarian, an historian of wide and 
deep learning, a diplomat who has made himself felt in numerous 
concordats, an intrepid and expert mountaineer.? He has 
impressed his strong personality on all the essential activities of 
the Roman Church and particularly that of missions. 


1 The Congregation of Propaganda was founded in 1622 by Pope Gregory xv. It 
has its offices in the Palace of Propaganda. It has three secretaries and about sixty con- 
sultants, officials and cardinals, who should meet once monthly but in fact do not, as 
among them are the Archbishops of New York, Chicago and Rio de Janeiro. Not all 
the missions, however, are under the Congregation of Propaganda. Thus, the missions 
of the Oriental rite are under the Oriental Congregation, and the Portuguese missions 
are under the Congregation for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs and under the 
Consistorial. This distinction is of great importance in the matter of statistics, 
especially those relating to India. For example, the statistics furnished by the Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda give for India and Ceylon (1937) the number of 2,949,897 Catholics, 
and do not mention the 1,342,219 who are under the Oriental Congregation (Syrio- 
Malankarics, United Jacobites and Syrio-Malabaris), the Consistorial and the Congrega- 
tion of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

2 He was the first Italian to make the ascent of Monte Rosa by the eastern wall (August 
31st, 1889), two years after Martinelli and Imseng had lost their lives in this ascent. 
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Whoever [he says] occupies the place of the Prince of Pastors, cannot be 
satisfied with merely caring for the flock which has been given him. He will 
be omitting the most essential part of his charge if he does not try with all his 
power to lead to Christ and to bring into his flock those who are as yet far from 
the fold, strangers to the Church (Rerum Ecclesie). 


It gives no cause for surprise, therefore, if the period of 
Roman Catholic missions with which we are here concerned 
(1928-1938), and which opens with the famous message of 
Pius x1 “To the great and noble Chinese people’! is actually 
dominated by the above quoted encyclical.2 This encyclical 
insists that missionary work should be the concern of all 
Catholics, including children, and should have as its aim the 
planting of the Church, the ‘naturalizing’ of the Church, in 
mission lands. ‘Since, we ask, what are missions for except for 
planting and organizing the Church in these immense regions?’ 
(Rerum Ecclesia). 

The encyclical goes on to declare that missionaries should 
organize their work in such a way that they themselves will soon 
be unnecessary to it and able to launch out into new territories 
with the Gospel. It was in this spirit that Mgr Marella, Apos- 
tolic-Delegate to Japan, said (not without humour) to the young 
Dominican bishop of Sendai on the day of his consecration 
(June 26th, 1936): ‘You are the first missionary bishop of 
Sendai and I congratulate you, but I hope and am sure that you 
will be the last.’ It is imperative that throughout the whole 
world this provisional stage—the missionary stage—should cease 
as soon as possible. The Church must in every land be mistress 
in her own home, her clergy and members of religious Orders 
being native born. 

What should constitute a stable Church to-day in pagan countries if not 
the same elements that went to form a stable Church with us, in former times: 
a native population, native religious bodies of men and women? Concerning 


the opening of native seminaries, we not only desire but we wish and order 
that superiors of missions should do so (Rerum Ecclesia). 





1 Message to the Chinese people, through the Roman Catholic Church in China, 
August ist, 1928. 

2 Given in Rome, February 28th, 1926, following on the Encyclical Maximum Illud of 
Benedict xv, given November 30th, 1919. 
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After drawing up plans for the ‘naturalization’ of the Church 
in mission lands, Pius x1 passed on to action; dividing ecclesi- 
astical territories which were inconveniently large, consecrating 
Asiatic bishops, urging the founding of native seminaries, 
approving the founding of new native religious congregations— 
all this at a steady pace which has astonished even the most 
optimistic. When ‘the Pope of the Missions’ ascended the 
pontifical throne (February 6th, 1922), there were only 280 
missionary territories. In 1929 there were 377; in 1933, 4733 
by May rst, 1934, there were 499, and since then the creation 
of new territories has been going on fast (seven in 1935, ten more 
in the first six months of 1937 ”). At this rate, if the Pope lives 
for another five or six years he will himself have created more 
missionary territories than did all his predecessors together. 

These creations of new missions and apostolic prefectures, 
of new vicariates and dioceses, have always in view the more 
effective occupation of ‘mission lands’ and the more complete 
‘naturalization’ of the Church by giving new territories into the 
care of native clergy. This naturally leads to the participation 
of new religious congregations in the work of evangelization and 
to the consecration of native bishops, and at the same time to 
stimulating the zeal of the missionaries. 

In less than ten years the Redemptorists, the Benedictines of 
St Ottilien, the Clergy of St Viator, the Auxiliary Mission Priests, 
the Canons Regular of St Augustine of St Bernard, have all 
started work in China; the Benedictines of St Beuron in Japan 
and many other Orders in Africa. As for women’s congregations 
which have begun work during these last ten years, they can be 
counted by dozens: in Belgian Congo alone about thirty congrega- 
tions of missionary nuns have started work during that period. 
Besides this, many missionary territories, especially in China, 
have been put under the care of native clergy. China has twenty~ 
three of such prefectures and vicariates-apostolic at the present 
day; India, six; Japan, two; Mongolia, two; Korea, one; Indo- 
China, three. 


1 Guida delle Missioni cattoliche, 1934. 
2 Abbé Stiénon, Ephémérides Missionnaires du régne de S.S. Pie X1, 1937. 
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One might almost say that Pope Pius x1 has been the 
creator of the native episcopate. Up till 1926, when at one time 
he consecrated as bishops six Chinese priests, there had been in 
the missions of the Propaganda since the seventeenth century 
only one single Chinese bishop, one Indo-Chinese and one 
Congolais. But since 1926 there has passed hardly one year in 
which the Roman Catholic Church has not consecrated one or 
another Asiatic bishop, so that to-day there are thirteen mis- 
sionary territories under Chinese bishops, three under Annamite 
bishops, two under Japanese bishops and twelve under Indian 
bishops. 

The division of ecclesiastical territories has had a reper- 
cussion on the founding of new native seminaries in China, 
Hong-Kong, Malabar, Madagascar, Senegal, Belgian Congo, 
Basutoland, Kenya and in other places, and has led to the 
establishment of senior regional seminaries under the discipline 
of the Congregation of Propaganda at centres in Japan, China, 
the Cameroons, Tonkin, Belgian Congo and elsewhere. From 
192g to 1934 the number of native seminarists grew from 2834 
to 4917 and that of native priests from 4798 to 5384.1 

This growth has accelerated since the last official statistics 
published in the above-mentioned Guide. For example, the 
number of Chinese priests increased in the two years 1934- 
1936 from 1660 to 1835. In India, that of native priests of the 
Oriental rite and under the Consistorial increased in the same 
period from 1152 to 1322. Native Africa, which in 1931 had 
only 164 native priests, had 366 in 1934 and to-day has nearly 500. 
The relatively small number of African priests and the absence 
of African bishops is explained by the rules of the Roman 
Catholic Church as regards the literary education and celibacy of 
its priests. The training of a European priest takes at least six 
years of philosophical and theological studies, in addition to the 
classical humanities, and these rules are strictly maintained 
with regard to coloured priests. 


1 The figures are taken from Aren’s Etat actuel des Missions catholiques, supplement 
au Manuel des Missions catholiques (Louvain, 1932) and from the Guida delle Missioni 
cattoliche. Father Aren’s statistics are for 1929; those of the Guide, for 1933 and 1934. 
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The creation of new native religious communities has also, 
during the last ten or twelve years, increased at a pace unknown 
before; in China and Africa alone there have been nearly a 
dozen such new women’s religious orders, besides some for men. 
Everywhere in Asia the number of native nuns far surpasses 
that of foreign nuns; the latest statistics give the following figures: 


Native Nuns Foreign Nuns 
India, Burma and Ceylon . 4488 2468 
South-East Asia ‘ ; 4395 538 
China . ; : ; 3142 1774 
Japan . ; ; ; 556 469 


In Africa and Oceania, on the other hand, the proportion is 
reversed, the figures being: 


Africa . ; ; ; 1982 8037 
Oceania ; : : 288 770 


Care for the ‘indigenization’ of the Catholic Church is 
shown not only in missionary personnel. It has assumed the 
most diverse aspects, such as adaptation to national customs, 
the encouragement given to native arts, the importance attached 
to ethnological and missiological studies and to the comparative 
study of religion, the deference shown to local Christian rites, 
the efforts made to raise the whole conception of colonization or 
of imperialism and so forth. 

Remembering the customary prudence with which com- 
munications of missionary officials are issued, documents such as 
the letter from the Congregation of Propaganda to H.E. Mgr 
Gaspais, Vicar-Apostolic of Kirin (May 28th, 1935) and the 
Instructions of the Propaganda addressed to the Apostolic- 
Delegate to Japan (May 26th, 1936) take on a most suggestive 
significance.! The former treats of the honours to be paid to 
images of Confucius. Such an image may be set up in a Catholic 
school; it may even be decorated, but the pupils must be told 
that all respect paid to it is of a non-religious nature, and though 
they are permitted to bow before the picture they are not 


1 These documents were summarized in this Review for January 1937, pp. 101-2. 
34 
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permitted to burn incense before it. Military cadets and officials 
may go as a group, if required, to a temple, but may not take 
any active part in a sacrifice, not even by joining in the singing. 
Hymns in honour of Confucius, however, are permitted, and so 
is a bow at the end of the ceremony. To pay taxes for building 
or keeping in repair temples in honour of Confucius is per- 
mitted; so also with regard to other temples, but only if the tax 
imposed for this purpose is included in globo in other taxation. 
As regards pagan funerals, the bowing before the dead which 
was formerly strictly forbidden to Christians is now permitted, 
as it is increasingly losing its religious significance. So also purely 
passive assistance at funeral rites should not be forbidden. 

The second document referred to above deals with Japanese 
rites. It being declared by government that the ceremonies 
customarily held officially at the Finja (national Shinto shrines) 
have a purely civil character, Catholics are permitted to take 
part in them, avoiding however every false interpretation (i.e. 
any interpretation contrary to Christian belief). Similar tolera- 
tion is permitted, under the same conditions, with regard to 
funerals, weddings and other private social ceremonies. 

The same care for adaptation is shown as opportunity arises 
in regard to native art: 

As it would be peculiar and ridiculous for the Chinese to wish to import 
into Europe the traditional form of their architecture or painting, in the same 


way it is peculiar and unfitting to wish to import into China the forms of 
western Gothic and classical art, however excellent they may be.! 


It is in this spirit that we see artists such as Angelo de 
Fonseca (India), Dom Gresnigt and Luke Tcheng (China), 
Levan-Dé (Indo-China), Dr Schmutzer (Java), Shunkyo Oka- 
yama and others (Japan) spending themselves in expressing 
Catholic thought in oriental zsthetic form. (An exhibition of 
native sacred art is to be held in the Vatican in 1940.) 

In another direction, also, missionary activity is becoming 
increasingly the object of scientific investigation in many 
provinces: theological, historical, ethnographical, juridical. 


1 Letter from the Congregation of Propaganda to H.E. Mgr Costantini, Apostolic- 
Delegate to China, July 15th, 1932. 
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Among many others it will suffice to cite the names of Fathers 
Charles, D’Elia, Heras, Monnens, Van Bulck, Pinard de la 
Boullaye, Schmidt and Thauren, Ohm and Kilger, Tragella, 
Dindinger and Streit, to recall at once the great progress made 
in the science of missions in recent years. The increasingly 
scientific character of missionary work contributes largely 
towards adaptation, by helping missionaries to respect all that 
is true and good in native customs. It also leads to improving 
missionary methods, by putting to good use lessons from the 
past. A good example is the very different attitude adopted by 
Roman Catholic missions in 1932 towards the Indian Jacobites 
from that which had been adopted in the seventeenth century 
towards the Indian Syrians. Instead of seeking to ‘latinize’ 
them, an archbishopric and a bishopric of the Antioch rite were 
created for them, attached not to the Congregation of Pro- 
paganda but to the Oriental Congregation. Moreover, when 
Abyssinia came under Italian rule, the Holy See formed there, 
among others, three apostolic prefectures of the Ethiopian 
Oriental rite, attached to the Congregation of Oriental Churches. 

Since it has clearly appeared, in many speeches of the 
Sovereign Pontiff,’ that any nationalist or imperialist spirit 
must be utterly banished from missionary work, it is easy to see 
why there was no suspicion whatever of European imperialism 
entering into missionary work in India in the careful negotia- 
tions of the Pope with Portugal, which led to the agreement 
signed in 1928 between the Holy See and the Portuguese govern- 
ment. The privileges accorded to the Portuguese clergy in 
1493 by Alexander vi, regarding the evangelization of new 
territories, had become by the nineteenth century an actual 
obstacle to organized and methodical evangelization. Moreover, 
‘according to Portuguese and Spanish understanding, clergy 
who went overseas were merely colonial clergy.’? So the agree- 
ment of April 15th, 1928, also marked the plain trend of the 
modern Catholic Church towards ‘indigenization.’ 


1 In particular in the address delivered on December 6th, 1929, to the Procureurs des 
Missions. 
* G. Goyau, Missions et Missionnaires. 1931. 
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A further characteristic of the encyclical Rerum Ecclesia, 
we said above, was the insistence with which it demanded that 
all Roman Catholics, old and young, rich and poor, sick or well, 
should collaborate in the evangelization of the world. 

To live in Christ’s fold, without taking any thought for those who dwell in 
misery outside, would be so contrary to the love which we ought to have towards 
God and all men that it needs no lengthy proof. . . . No one of the faithful can 
divest himself of this duty (Rerum Ecclesia). 

In order to strengthen this collaboration, the Sovereign 
Pontiff and the Congregation of Propaganda have seized every 
occasion of pointing all priests to the desirability of joining 
the Clergy Missionary Union,! the aim of which is 
to revive in the hearts of priests enthusiasm for the conversion of the pagan 


world, through them to create in the whole Christian world enthusiasm for 


missions, and to gain the co-operation of the whole Church in extending the 
Kingdom of Christ in the world.* 


On June 24th, 1929, two Motu proprio * co-ordinated the three 
pontifical missionary organizations: those of the Propagation 
of the Faith, the Holy Childhood and St Peter the Apostle. 
‘These organizations were henceforth to be closely related to the 
Congregation of Propaganda. The general Commentarium which 
appears in Rome, as well as the different national editions, 
receives the approval of the Congregation of Propaganda. 
The distribution of funds which are collected is strictly reserved 
to the Superior General Council. Since the coming of Pius x1 
the receipts of the three bodies have steadily risen. The totals 
for 1937 were: The Propagation of the Faith, 52,288,019 lire; 
the Holy Childhood, 28,611,217 francs; St Peter the Apostle, 
9,780,911 lire. These gifts represent only a fraction of what the 
faithful subscribe directly to the missionary congregations. 

The last ten years have also seen come into being a large 
number of missionary undertakings in addition to the many 
which already existed. Their especial feature is the desire to 
make known the conditions of modern missionary work and to 

1 In Belgium, France and Italy from 80 to 90 per cent of the priests are members of 
this association. 
* Statutes of the Unio Cleri pro Missionibus, approved by the decree of April 4th, 1926. 

* Decessor Noster and Vix ad Summi. 
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gain for missions the co-operation of every one: children, 
students, the sick and so on. In Belgium alone 40,000 sick 
people on Whitsunday definitely offer their sufferings for the 
missionary enterprise (Col. 1, 24); and 1500 graduates and 
undergraduates have undertaken to devote their professional 
training in one way or another to the service of missions. 

As a result of these efforts, encouraging progress has been 
made. We quote some of the most striking examples: in 1937 
there were in Native Africa 2,826,354 Roman Catholics and 
1,440,328 catechumens. It is chiefly by the number of cate- 
chumens that missionary progress can be judged. In China the 
number of Roman Catholics ten years ago was growing by 50,000 
annually; to-day, by 100,000. In India progress is even greater: 
in ten years it has grown from 50,000 to 125,000 annually. In 
India, Indo-China, Korea and the Philippines the native clergy 
far outnumber the foreign clergy, although the latter are in- 
creasing both in number and in quality. 

Although Roman Catholic missions in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries abandoned that missionary work among the 
higher classes which was started at the end of the sixteenth 
century in China by Father Ricci and in India by Father de 
Nobili, they resumed it in the twentieth century, especially in the 
last decade. There is now to be seen a recrudescence of uni- 
versity education, of medical work and of a Catholic press in all 
the mission lands. Also the youth of India, China, Japan and in 
South Africa are increasingly joining groups of Catholic Action 
for studying social questions from a Christian point of view. 
The Church puts its hope more particularly in these lay groups 
of educated youth and in a well-trained native clergy. 

Although every year the increase in the number of Christians 
is exceeded by the greater increase in that of non-Christians 
(the population of India has grown by thirty millions in ten 
years; that of the Japanese Empire, by almost one million 
annually), it is still true that ‘the kingdom of heaven is like unto 
leaven, which a woman took, and hid in three measures of meal, 
till the whole was leavened.’ 


ALBERT Hus ov, S.J. 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE 


Tue CuHRIsTIAN MessaGeE IN A NON-CHRISTIAN Worip. By H. KRAEMER. 
Foreword by the Archbishop of York. London: Edinburgh House Press. 
8s. 6d. 1938. 


ao Madras meeting of the International Missionary Council 

has already given us a notable gift, a recall to first things, a con- 
frontation (to use one of Dr Kraemer’s favourite words) of the mis- 
sionary movement as it is with what its origin in the divine redemptive 
purpose suggests that it should be. 

The first thing to do in preparing for so colossal a task as a world 
conference on missions was to get back to fundamentals and re-discover 
the true missionary motive, message and aim. Get that right and all 
the other problems will fall into their places; then the truer perspective 
will remove half the difficulties they present. One of the strongest im- 
pressions left on the mind by this massive book with its close-textured 
and consistent thinking is that no more practical benefit could come to 
us all than a firmer grasp of what we have called mission theory. The book 
shirks nothing; light on all the day-to-day tasks is to be found somewhere 
in its pages, but it is always the light of first principles. 

There seems to be something providential in the special qualifications 
of the author. The task needed some one in touch with all that quickening 
which on the continent of Europe is associated with the name of Karl 
Barth (though Kraemer is no blind follower of Barth), but equally in 
sympathetic touch with American and British missions; some one who 
understood Indian culture and loved China, but had also been in contact 
with more primitive minds; whose missionary experience gave him 
interests and links with many civilizations and religions, among them 
present-day Islam; some one with gifts in theology and linguistics all 
serving a fervent missionary purpose. Dr Kraemer, until recently of the 
Dutch East Indies, but now Professor of the History of Religions in 
Leyden University, was the exactly right choice, and the world-wide 
missionary movement will benefit. We can indicate only a few of the key 
positions which the book holds, and do it with the deficiencies of a 
summary in danger of lapsing into a table of contents. 

Attempting a clearer view of the Church as a witness-bearing body 


in the modern world, we see the Christian mission not as a generally 
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helpful service of our fellow-men, or as any other of the vague things with 
which it is often confused, but as a continuation of ‘the apostolic attitude 
towards the world around and far away.’ The apostles were above all 
witnesses to a connected series of divine acts, by which God had become 
known in Jesus Christ. These constitute objective, historic revelation, by 
a free, divine, redemptive irruption into the life of man and of the world. 
With this revelation, through the witness of those who have received it, 
the world must be confronted. 


The only valid motive and purpose of missions is . . . to call men and 
peoples to confront themselves with God’s acts of revelation and salvation for 
man and the world as presented in Biblical realism, and to build up a com- 
munity of those who have surrendered themselves to faith in and loving service 
of Jesus Christ. . . . Other motives and purposes may, according to circum- 
stances, be of greater or less secondary importance and value, but if they take 
the place of this primary motive and purpose, mission work as such is no really 
tenable activity. 


That phrase ‘Biblical realism’ is another refrain recurring through- 
out the book, and means that the Bible, the record of God’s revelatory 
acts, takes man and God radically and seriously: man in his high origin 
and destiny as well as in his utter corruption and frustration; God in 
His radical rejection and condemnation of man, and in His never-weaken- 
ing faith in and saving grace for man. The world of the Bible is theo- 
centric; that is why it seems so strange to us self-assertive humanists; 
the final reality is God and His acts, which challenge man in his total 
being to confront this reality and take decisions. So the Gospel cannot 
be presented as a set of truths, a system of ethics, or a social programme, 
however much these things may come out of it as by-products; it is first 
of all a true tale about God which requires a decision by man. 

Those who put faith in this revelation are delivered from the des- 
perate relativism which has nearly ruined so much of current philosophy, 
ethics and religion. What each man needs is not something which is 
truth or goodness for him, but error or evil for someone else. The prophets 
and apostles did not witness to certain conceptions of God or principles of 
conduct which might suit one race and not another; they said, “Thus 
saith the Lord,’ or ‘God raised up Jesus.’ Here is absolute truth by which 
all philosophies and religions may be tested. Here is the will of God, by 
which systems of ethics may be judged. 

Barth is right in his ‘merciless war-cry against persuasive and omni- 
present relativism,’ in maintaining that revelation is not partly achieved 
by human effort and partly by divine activity. It is solely God’s act, not 
something which man’s striving can evolve nor the final chapter of a 
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‘natural theology’ of which the ethnic religions are virtually different 
editions. Barth is not so right in his purely negative attitude on the 
question whether man could even hear God’s revealed word without 
some prior capacity which must have been divinely given, and which is 
the reality underlying all conceptions of ‘general revelation’ or ‘natural 
theology.” Here Kraemer stands with Calvin and with Brunner, for the 
necessity, after the recognition of the sui generis character of the revelation 
in Christ, of attaching its true weight to the religious reality of man out- 
side the sphere of ‘special revelation.’ It is not enough to treat all other 
religions as the mere outcome of the self-assertiveness of man who would 
be like God. Rather the non-Christian religions are in the same ‘dialectical 
condition’ as man himself, that is both higher and lower, angelic and 
demonic in their composition, so that sometimes the judgment of truth 
concerning them is ‘yes,’ sometimes it is ‘no,’ but above alike the ‘yes’ and 
the ‘no’ there is the ultimate divine ‘yes’ in God’s saving will for mankind. 
He who has been illumined by the Christian revelation recognizes man’s 
glory as God’s creature, but takes seriously his lost condition through 
sin. In the same way he recognizes in man’s religions whatever glory 
betokens the divine handiwork, but also takes seriously their funda- 
mental mis-direction. So Paul combined a high sense of the value and 
privileges of his own religious past with a fundamental rejection of it for 
Christ’s sake. 

It follows from the above that ‘fulfilment’ is not the right word for 
the relationship between Christianity and the non-Christian religions, 
because ‘the revelation of God in Christ transcends and contradicts all 
human wisdom by its divine folly, and all human aspiration and expecta- 
tion by its entirely unexpected way of fulfilling them.’ There are no points 
of contact in the ethnic religions in the sense of teachings which, if carried 
out to their logical conclusions, would make those religionists Christians. 
Religions are indivisible wholes, and we may not take elements out of 
them and by some spiritual chemistry make a Christian compound. It is 
only fair to say here that most Anglo-Saxon missionaries use the term 
‘point of contact’ not in the technical sense which Ankniipfung has acquired 
in discussions on the Continent, but in its ordinary paedagogic connotation. 
When a teacher introduces a new lesson by a reference to something 
already well known—i.e., starts from a point of contact—he is merely 
awakening attention and interest, not necessarily building his new lesson 
upon the familiar fact to which he first referred. 

Another consequence of the relation between revelation and the non- 
Christian religions is the absolute necessity of a loving interest in the 
religion and the whole life of the people to whom the missionary goes, not 
for the sake of building upon it as a foundation, which is impossible, but 
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for the sake of making the message of Christ plain in terms which they 
really understand and by which they are moved. Dr Kraemer’s own 
expositions of the non-Christian systems which fill the larger part of the 
book are the best possible example of this. Only by such loving interest 
shown for the sake of Christ and of people can we translate the story 
of the revelation of God into words, thoughts, customs and institutions 
which they will understand. We must know the story before we can 
translate it (no unnecessary truism for some of us) and we must know 
the whole life, which includes the religion, of those to whom we are to 
tell it. In this connexion are discussed the crucial matters of the naturalizing 
of Christianity, the building up of a truly indigenous Church and the 
removal of the reproach of unnecessary foreignness. 

Having laid foundations broad and deep, the author builds upon 
them a firm statement of the present religious situation in the world, 
of the right missionary approach and of the relation of the Christian 
mission to its environment. The fundamental fact about all the religions 
save those three which rest upon revelation (Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam) is that they have grown out of man’s primitive unitary attempt to 
grasp the totality of his existence; naturalistic monism is the underlying 
philosophy of them all: alike of the many forms of Hinduism and Buddhism, 
and of Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto or Animism. Revelation can impinge 
upon them only as it were vertically. Talk about impending ‘overthrow’ of 
these age-long systems is naive; such overthrow would anyhow come mainly 
as the result of forces with which missions as such have nothing to do. For 
these systems are not merely ‘religions’ in the sense in which we under- 
stand that term, but social structures and cultures to which many things 
besides religious conceptions have contributed, and ‘the three great 
eastern civilizations of China, Japan and India have manifested all through 
the ages a truly remarkable toughness, self-consciousness and a con- 
sistent tendency to remain true to type.’ But we have the fullest reason to 
go forward hopefully with our proper task of personal religious persuasion, 
whatever gigantic world forces may seem to cloud the future. 


The three main things that are needed are a deepening and vi.alizing of 
the religious and theological background of missions and the Christian churches, 
a determined effort to build everywhere strong indigenous Christian churches 
that manifest the quality of fellowship which is peculiar to the community of 
believers in Christ, and a genuine evangelistic or apostolic spirit. 


The author’s combination of range of fact with depth of insight is 
astonishing. For example, on India he is always accurate and illuminating, 
and probably those qualified will say the same about the sections on 
China, Japan and Africa. In what he says of Islam, without knowing the 
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author’s detailed missionary service one can detect the authentic ring of 
costly personal experience. The sense of the vastness and variety of the 
world-wide enterprise is never lost, but there are guiding principles which 
make the presentation as ordered as a world atlas. It is impossible to give 
here even a mere list of the great problems of to-day which are put in 
their true setting, and thereby have new light shed upon them. 

Turning to lesser matters, the Edinburgh House Press is to be con- 
gratulated on the worthy appearance of what is likely to become a classic, 
especially upon the printing and the relatively low price. The style is 
-80 good that one constantly forgets that the writer is not using his mother- 
tongue, and there are noble sentences which are destined, one hopes, to 
be frequently quoted. All the same, with more time available, before the 
next edition a good many sentences can be made to read more smoothly, 
in some cases by mere change in the order of phrases, and a good many 
proof-corrections can be made. 

A great and wise book: the best possible help in the re-thinking 
from first principles for which this year’s world conference is being called 
together. 


G. E. PuHILuips 
SELLY Oak, BIRMINGHAM 





GERMAN OECUMENICAL STUDIES 


URKIRCHE UND OSTKIRCHE. Von FRIEDRICH HEILER. Munich: Reinhardt. RM. 11 
und RM. 13. 1937. 

KircHE, STAAT UND MENsCH: Russisch-orthodoxe Studien. Mit Beitragen von 
N. Alexejev, N. Berdjajev, S. Bulgakov, C. Fedotov, A. Kartaschov, F. 
Lieb, B. Vyscheslavzev, W. Zenkowsky. Geneva: Forschungsabteilung des 
Oekumenischen Rates fiir Praktisches Christentum. Frs 6 und Frs 7.50. 
1937: 

TOTALER STAAT UND CHRISTLICHE FREIHEIT. Mit Beitragen von N. Alexejev, 
P. Barth, E. Brunner, P. Conord, V. A. Demant, E. Geismar, G. May, 
W. Paton, B. Vyscheslavzev, H. D. Wendland. Geneva: Forschungsab- 
teilung des Oekumenischen Rates fiir Praktisches Christentum. Frs 4.50. 


1937- 


B Rom Review rightly gives special attention to oecumenical studies; to 

cultivate contacts with the Eastern Churches, in order to make 
missions a matter of importance to them, lies near the heart of the chair- 
man of the International Missionary Council; the Council, at its meeting in 
Jerusalem, gladly welcomed members of the Eastern Churches as its 
guests; and in the preparations for the oecumenical meetings in Oxford and 
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Edinburgh, of 1937, the secretaries of the International Missionary Council 
—Dr J. H. Oldham and the Rev. William Paton—gave considerable ser- 
vice. Co-operation across national frontiers is already assuming an oecu- 
menical character. It is worth considering whether in the titles of the 
International Missionary Council and of this Review the word ‘Inter- 
national,’ because it has a political connotation, would not be better ex- 
pressed by the word ‘Oecumenical,’ in order to indicate that our co- 
operative enterprise rests not on a political basis but on the faith of the 
oecumenical Church. In any case it is through this faith that we must seek 
to understand one another’s hearts and minds. 

Heiler’s comprehensive book is of great value in helping us to under- 
stand the Russian Orthodox martyr-Church, as well as the Christian 
churches in Abyssinia, Egypt and Armenia. He begins by sketching the 
growth of the Catholic Church from the Old Testament down to the 
Council of Nicza, then of the orthodox Great Church and the national 
churches which separated from it, so as to be able, in one whole, to give a 
comprehensive picture of the Eastern Church. The book shows evidence 
of astounding scholarship, a deep capacity for understanding and the 
power of vivid description. Here we have described all the realms of 
Christian-ecclesiastical life, organization, teaching and cults, the ecclesi- 
astical year, monasticism, mysticism and the religious life of the com- 
munity, and proof is brought to show that much warm life and moving 
piety may still be found behind apparently dead, inflexible forms. 

The book is the first of a three-volume work, of which the second 
volume will treat of the Roman Catholic Church and the third the non- 
Roman churches of the West and the question of church union. Missions 
are duly noted in the sections on the history of the Church, but supporters 
of missions would have liked more definite mention of them. 

The eleven essays in the second book form a most interesting comple- 
ment to Heiler’s work. Ten different authors, chiefly members of the 
Eastern Churches, deal with the following themes: the Russian people 
and the State; the Kingdom of God and History; Church and State; 
Marxism, Communism and the Totalitarian State; Marxist Anthropology; 
the Problem of Man; Christian Anthropology; Dostojevski’s Anthro- 
pology; the Image of God in the Fall; the Image of God in the Nature of 
Man; the Evil in Man. All the essays are written in a strictly scientific 
spirit and are fully documented. They take up the subject where Heiler’s 
work ends, and show the present situation of the Eastern Churches in 
many different lights. 

The third book is also by ten different writers who all deal with the 
great subject of the totalitarian State and Christian freedom. The essays 
constituted preparatory work for the Oxford and Edinburgh conferences 
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Their main interest lies in the fact that men of different communions and 
nationality address themselves exhaustively and constructively to one 
theme, the majority from the theoretical standpoint—apparently few have 
any practical experience of what they write. All the more valuable there- 
fore are the papers by William Paton, who writes from his experience of 
world missions, and Heinz-Dietrich Wendland, who relates the subject 
to the New Testament. It is a pity that so little information is given about 
the authors of the essays. The uninitiated reader is left guessing, for the 
essays themselves afford little internal evidence about the status of their 
writers. It would have been simple to give the nationality of and a few 


facts about the authors. 
M. ScHLUNK 
TOBINGEN 


THE NESTORIAN CHURCH IN CHINA 


‘THE NESTORIAN DOCUMENTS AND RELICS IN CHINA. By P. Y. SakKI. Illustrated. 
Maps. Tokyo: Toho Bunkwa Gakuin. 40s. 1937. 

Die ALTESTE CHRISTENHEIT IN CHINA: In den Quellen-Zeugnissen der Nes- 
torianer-Texte der Tang-Dynastie. Von D. Theol. GERHARD ROSEN- 
KRANZ. Vorwort von Prof. Merkel. Berlin-Steglitz: Verlag der Ostasien- 
Mission. RM. 1. 1938. 


7 first-named, beautifully produced volume comes as a rare refresh- 

ment. While Japan’s armies are engaged in wholesale destruction in 
China, a Japanese scholar completes studies which have been one of his 
main interests for over twenty years, studies of the first age of the Christian 
Church in China, A.D. 635-1350. 

His treatment of the Tablet calls for little comment. Most English 
readers will prefer the laboriously careful translation of Professor Moule 
(Christians in China, chap. 11 (1)), to Professor Saeki’s tendencies towards 
daring paraphrase. 

But with chapter 111 there begins a series of documents which hitherto 
have not been easily available. Saeki calls them ‘The Alopen’s (sic) Docu- 
ments.’ These are of special interest, since they contain unusually conclu- 
sive evidence of date and that date is as early as 638-641. The Tablet tells 
us that by 638 ‘the scriptures were translated in the Imperial Library.’ 
Here we have, without doubt, some of these first attempts to put Christian 
teaching into the Chinese written language. 

While they are not translations of whole books of the Bible, they do 
include summaries of much scriptural material, and in certain places the 
summaries are full enough to warrant their being called ‘translations.’ 
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The first is, ‘The Book Hsu-T’ing Messiah.’ Here we have a (somewhat 
muddled) version of the Decalogue, echoes of moral precepts from 
Leviticus, and fragments from the Didache. Then follows a complete out- 
line of the Life of our Lord, ending with Matthew xxv1, 4, 5, and a large 
part of Matthew xxvii, the Trial and Crucifixion. 

The next two, parts of a ‘Discourse on Monotheism,’ are tracts of a 
more general nature and with less scriptural content. 

The fourth, ‘Discourse on the World-Honoured-One’s Charity,’ is the 
most important of all. It begins with Matthew vi and vu, with hardly any 
omissions except the prayer, ‘Our Father.’ Saeki says of this, “The Chinese 
text before us is really one of the oldest texts extant in the world.’ Again 
there follows an account of the Passion, this time emphasizing connexion 
with prophecy (Isaiah Lu, 7 is quoted) and with atonement. The burial, 
resurrection and commission to ‘make disciples of all the nations’ are re- 
counted, in fairly complete translation of Matthew xxvii, 57-XXVIII, 20. 
Then follows, appropriately enough, a note on the progress of this Gospel 
eastwards into Persia, the home of these first China missionaries. 

The next group are all eighth-century documents. They are: First, the 
now well-known Chinese version of Gloria in Excelsis Deo; second, its 
appended list of saints and of sacred books; third, a book which purports to 
be a discourse of the Messiah to a crowd headed by ‘the monk Simon’ 
[Peter?] on the Ten Contemplations and the Four Means of Victory— 
where nothing but prologue and epilogue has any distinctively Christian 
note; fourth, a book on ‘The First Cause,’ which is a mere fragment. 

The other translations and notes are of Syriac service books which have 
survived from the later Nestorianism of the Mongol (Yuan) Dynasty, 
thirteenth to fourteenth century. 

Part II of the book is concerned with remains of monasteries, tomb- 
stones, pictures, crosses, and these are beautifully illustrated with photo- 
graphs and reconstructed drawings. Part III is a series of appendices on 
secondary data connected with Chinese Nestorianism. Part IV is the 
Chinese of the nine primary texts as outlined above. 

Dr Legge once wrote of Chinese Nestorianism as ‘an emasculated 
Christianity, deprived of the leading features of the Gospel.’ This brief 
review is sufficient to show that such judgments are long out of date. With 
this more significant collection of data at hand, what we now need is more 
adequate commentary. The subject is fascinating. For beneath Buddhist 
and Taoist terms, all that these first missionaries had for their work of 
translation, we do now find the Scriptures and the Fathers, indeed ‘the 
leading features of the Gospel.’ And yet it is all related to systems of 
thought which have been the schoolmaster of this section of the human race 
as truly as Greek philosophy was to the West. 
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Students continuing such work will not always follow Professor Saeki’s 
lead. His wide knowledge of Buddhist terms makes him over-emphasize 
these Christians’ debt to Buddhism. For example, he calls these books 
‘sutras,’ in translation of the Chinese (not Sanscrit) word ching. The fourth 
of the Alopen Documents is, he says, ‘literally the Lokadjyechtha’s Dis- 
course on Dana.’ But use of the Buddhist title “World-Honoured-One’ was 
as justifiable in the East as to claim that Jesus was Kurios in the West. As 
for using a Chinese term which Buddhists had used to translate their 
‘Dana,’ what these men are talking about is Christ’s sermon on almsgiving, 
leading up to the grand consummation, the story of how He gave Himself. 

A German version of these same Nestorian texts has just been provided 
in Die dlteste Christenheit in China, by Dr Gerhard Rosenkranz. The writer 
acknowledges that for the Tablet and the Gloria in Excelsis Deo he is in- 
debted to Professor A. C. Moule, and for the rest to Professor Saeki. There 
is, however, no reference to this latest volume of Saeki’s which gathers his 
scattered publications into one. The booklet is of seventy-six pages and is 
produced in paper at the cost of RM. one. It bears the date 1938; actually 
it is the reprint of material which has appeared in Zeitschrift fiir Missions- 
kunde und Religionswissenschaft, Volume 52, parts 5—6 and 11-12, 1937. 


JoHN Foster 
Setty Oak, BIRMINGHAM 





MODERN SHINTO 


Tue NATIONAL FAITH OF JAPAN: A Study in Modern Shinto. By D. C. Hottom, 
Ph.D., D.D. London: Kegan Paul. 15s. 1938. 


i’ is now thirty-three years since W. G. Aston’s classic work, Shinto: The 
Way of the Gods, was published. Since then much water has flowed 
under the bridges and there has been great need of a comprehensive work 
dealing not only with classical Shinto but with its modern developments, 
especially the increasing official insistence on the central place of State 
Shinto in Japanese national life. In 1922 Dr Holtom’s study, The Political 
Philosophy of Modern Shinto, was published by the Asiatic Society of Japan 
and provided something of what was wanted. Unfortunately, the stock of 
this work was destroyed in the earthquake of 1923 and the book is now 
almost unobtainable. 
The present work is in no sense a reissue of that study. It is a new work 
which takes full cognizance of the latest developments, gives most valuable 
translations of recent documents and includes an excellent survey of the 
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thirteen bodies which go to make up Sect Shinto. It will take its place at 
once as the standard work on modern Shinto and will be found of first- 
class importance by the student of religions, by the missionary and 
by all others interested in the political philosophy of a country that is 
destined perhaps to play a decisive part in the future of the Far East. 

Dr Holtom begins with an introductory chapter in which he defines 
Shinto as ‘the characteristic ritualistic arrangements and their underlying 
beliefs by which the Japanese people have celebrated, dramatized, inter- 
preted and supported the chief values of their national life.’ The next three 
chapters are devoted to an historical account of Shinto from the earliest 
times to the present day. First, there is the period before the introduction 
of Buddhism, when Shinto was a primitive nature-worship such as is found 
the world over. Then comes the long period from the sixth to the nine- 
teenth centuries, during which Shinto was overlaid with Buddhist thought 
and practice. Dr Holtom gives us admirable pictures of the sects such as 
Sanno Shinto and Ryobu Shinto, which were designed to assimilate Shinto 
and Buddhist thought, and also of the rival schools of thought which, often 
unconsciously building on Buddhist foundations, sought to maintain the 
purity of Shinto. Among these by far the most important was Fukko 
(Renaissance) Shinto, which arose in the seventeenth century and through 
the writings of its chief scholar, Motoori Norinaga (1730-1801), paved the 
way for the restoration of the Emperor and for the intense religious 
patriotism that prevails to-day. Lastly comes the modern period during 
which Shinto was disentangled from Buddhism and which culminated in 
1882 with the legal separation of State Shinto and Sect Shinto. 

Later chapters describe the ceremonies of the State shrines, the super- 
stitious side of Shinto as evidenced in the government-supported sale and 
use of charms, and the divine beings worshipped in Shinto. It is interesting 
to note that, out of an official line of sovereigns numbering one hundred 
and twenty-four, only fifteen receive worship, and that in the case of seven 
of these the worship is a kind of reparation for unworthy treatment during 
their lives. 

Dr Holtom’s survey of the thirteen sects of modern Shinto covers 
ground that has not been touched at all comprehensively by any other 
western writer. In each case he gives a brief résumé of the history of the 
sect and an account of its teaching and indicates the number of its ad- 
herents. His conclusion is optimistic. “They are destined,’ he says, ‘to 
widen in influence and to multiply in number of adherents in the years that 
lie immediately ahead,’ because of ‘their promise of progress in line with 
the best ethical and intellectual demands of the contemporary world.’ 

Far the most important part of the book is the central section, in which 
Dr Holtom submits to scientific examination the official teaching with 
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regard to the divine origin of Japan and of the imperial family. He takes 
two articles of faith of crucial importance: the belief in the two kami (gods), 
Izanagi-no-Mikoto and Izanami-no-Mikoto, who are regarded as the 
divine ancestors of the Japanese race, and the belief in the sun-goddess, 
Amaterasu-Omikami, who is thought of as the most illustrious divine 
ancestress of the imperial line. In both cases he illustrates currently propa- 
gated doctrine from school text-books and from the writings of Japanese 
scholars, and not the least valuable part of his book is the insight provided 
here into the nationalist faith instilled into all Japanese. He then goes on 
to show how flimsy is this ancestral interpretation of ancient Japanese 
tradition and, in a brilliant comparative study of religion, makes clear the 
origins of these divinities in nature-worship. Izanagi-no-Mikoto and 
Izanami-no-Mikoto are the Japanese variants of the almost universal sky- 
father and earth-mother, and Amaterasu-Omikami is in origin just the sun. 


We have before us, indeed, the extraordinary spectacle of a modern State 
attempting to strengthen its political and social fabric with a genealogical scheme 
that has come straight down out of a primitivity so remote as to bear the 
impress of a mythology that . . . was perhaps among man’s earliest attempts at 
a systematic world-view. 


In a final chapter Dr Holtom considers the government classification of 
State Shinto as non-religious and shows that that classification is due 
largely to administrative exigencies. ‘Modern Shrine Shinto is a thorough- 
going religion. It is the State religion of Japan.’ That is the conclusion of 
this most important scientific study of Japan’s national faith. It is a conclu- 
sion that will need deep pondering by the leaders of the Christian Church 
in Japan as they face the problem of ultimate loyalty. 

The book is illustrated by some excellent photographs of shrines small 
and great, which help much in the understanding of the spirit of Shinto. 


C. K. SANSBURY 
CAMBRIDGE 





CHRISTIANITY FOR MUSLIMS 


CHRISTIANITY EXPLAINED TO Musiims: A manual for Christian workers. By 
L. Bevan Jones, B.D. Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. Publishing House. Rs 3. 1938. 


io missionary to any of the higher religions has a more difficult task 

than those who go to the ‘simple heathen.’ Though his hearers may 
have more truth, they also have more error: there is often more labour in 
removing the weeds than in planting the good seedlings. Particularly is this 
the case with Islam, where there is much knowledge of God, even some 
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knowledge of the characters of the Old and New Testaments, mingled with 
so much that is historically false, and theologically and ethically unsound, 
that the task of the missionary is formidable indeed. 

The Henry Martyn School of Islamic Studies, started in Lahore in 
1930, has set itself to assist the Christian worker amongst Muslims to face 
the problems and overcome the difficulties of his task. Lectures to Christian 
workers, courses and summer schools in all parts of India have been the 
means of getting into touch with hundreds of workers. Tracts for Muslims, 
including a series for scarcely literate women, have been produced and 
translated into many languages. The book before us is the third to have 
been produced by the school in this short time, and others are in prepara- 
tion: a record of productive work of which any institution might be proud. 
On all sides the work of the school is admitted to be of first-rate importance 
for the evangelization of the Muslims of India, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that the co-operating missionary societies will be able to maintain their 
early promise of financial support. It is well known that grants have in 
some cases been reduced to such an extent as to make the continued exist- 
ence of the school problematical. 

Mr Bevan Jones’s new book is one that every missionary to Muslims in 
India, and many in other parts of the Muslim field, will wish to have. It 
comes down to the practical problems of meeting the difficulties and objec- 
tions of Muslims and the vast amount of anti-Christian propaganda being 
put out particularly by the Ahmadiyya sect. Each chapter is prefaced by 
extracts from actual Muslim writings showing the points at issue, and the 
chapter that follows presents the relevant Christian truth and doctrine in 
a positive way. It is obvious that a missionary cannot be primed up with 
ready-made answers to the questions he may be asked, and the attempt of 
some earlier books to supply such ready-made answers has not been 
altogether satisfactory. Moreover, in recent times the method of Muslim 
attack has largely altered. The missionary who studies this book carefully 
will know just the sort of questions to expect and the real underlying diffi- 
culties which the sincere Muslim enquirer feels. He will also find a clear 
and comprehensive statement of Christian doctrine, in so far as it affects 
the questions at issue, far more easily applicable in his daily contact with 
Muslims than the theological studies of college days. A most valuable 
feature of the book is the bibliographies at the end of each chapter, giving 
references to Muslim writings and to works of Christian theologians. 


These bibliographies are not only a proof of the deep study lying behind 
the book, but also an invaluable guide to further study. 


L. E. BROWNE 
Gayton Rectory, NORTHAMPTON 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE CRISIS IN ASIA 


Diz JUNGE CHRISTENHEIT IM UMBRUCH DES OsTENS: Vom Gehorsam des 
Glaubens unter den Vélkern. Von WALTER FreytaG, Dr Phil. Berlin: 
Furche-Verlag. RM. 4.80 und RM. 5.80. 1938. 


D*® FREYTAG’S new book is one of the most important among recent 

publications on the subject of missions. In Part 1 he examines the 
conclusions arrived at after his recent comprehensive study-tour, in 
describing the conflict among the spiritual forces of the Far East, i.e. 
national religious systems, the influence of European civilization and the 
coming into existence of the younger churches. In Part 2—which is of 
especial value for missionary work—the bursting into life of the younger 
churches in Asia is described freshly and vividly. Without political pressure 
or any suggestion of force, a real decision for the true and living God has 
been taken by them. 

In view of this growth of the younger churches Dr Freytag propounds 
three critical questions: First, must the Church in the East exhibit those 
characteristics of the Christian West which the missionary, whether he 
wishes it or not, as a white man and a representative of western culture and 
a bearer of the western forms of Christianity has carried over into the 
Church which is growing up as a result of his service? In this regard 
Dr Freytag points to the danger of Europeanizing the young Church and 
so alienating the Christian community from their own people. Secondly, 
ought the growing Church to bear the stamp of a wholly indigenous, native 
body? Here the danger of pagan bondage is shown where the Church 
becomes merely a new clan or caste, the Gospel merely a means of securing 
good luck. From these two questions arises the third, namely, the perman- 
ence of the Church as the true Christian Church rooted in the nation, not 
existing alongside it. Under the heading, “The breaking forth of the Spirit,’ 
Dr Freytag shows that the very Church of Christ can come into being 
among the nations only through the obedience of individuals to the Word 
of God, and through the acceptance by the Christian community of a 
commission to the nation—that of missionary activity under the impetus of 
the Holy Spirit. 

It is not a matter of ‘either the Church or an indigenous order,’ nor of 
‘both Christianity and an indigenous heritage,’ but of a real decision for 
Christ on the part of the individual, and the awakening in the young 
Christian community of responsibility for its own nation, in a spirit of joint 
liability and of penitence. 

The book closes with a description of how extensive and deep an influ- 
ence the young Church has on the non-Christian countries of the East, 
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and how profound an uneasiness has arisen in paganism itself about the 
meaning and value of its old forms. On the other hand, we see how the 
nations have shown a three-fold reaction to the young Church: first, 
through isolation, as in India where there has been an attempt to make 
Christianity a new caste; secondly, through assimilation, as more or less in 
China where the Church has been made to serve political, social and 
national aims; thirdly, through identification of the Church with nation and 
racial stock, which are revivified and strengthened in it. 

Dr Freytag, in closing, looks onward not only to the end of the non- 
Christian religions through the growth of the Church, but—an even more 
far-reaching vision—to the end of the Church as an earthly and transitory 
institution, to the time when the kingdom of God will have come witi 
power. 


KARL HARTENSTEIN 
BASEL 





ISLAM AND BOLSHEVISM 


IsLAM UND BOLSCHEWISMUS. Von GOTTFRIED SIMON. Wernigerode: Buchhand- 
lung ‘Licht im Osten.’ M. 0.75. 1937. 


HIS little brochure, forming Heft 4 of Das Evangelium im Osten, 
a series edited by Dr Joachim Miiller, is by Dr Simon of the Theo- 
logical Training School at Bethel. 

What Bolshevism has done to the Christian Church in the Russian 
Empire, and is indeed doing at the present day, finds fairly frequent 
reference even in the daily press, so that we are more or less conscious 
of the situation. What Bolshevism has done to the many millions of 
Muslims who formerly dwelt within that empire we rarely hear. Yet its 
definite anti-religious programme has fallen just as heavily on them as 
it has on the Christians of the Orthodox Church. Those of us who have 
lived in the Near East know a little more about it, for the Arabic press 
sometimes contains references to the destruction of mosques or their 
disaffection, and to the suppression of the Qur’an schools. Moreover, 
just as Christian Russians have fled in considerable numbers from Bol- 
shevik oppression and have established new homes in the Near East, so a 
certain number of Muslims have emigrated. 

It comes somewhat as a surprise to many people to realize how great 
a Muslim power Russia has been. Turkestan was one of the early centres 
of Islamic power and in the period of Russian expansion great areas of 
Turkestan came under the dominion of the Czar, and from Turkestan 
there was considerable penetration into European Russia. It was natural 
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that when Bolshevism came to power these Muslim communities of the 
empire should be sovietized. 

Islam presented a peculiar problem to the Bolshevik leaders and they 
have dealt with it with great skill. The first card they played was self- 
determination. Muslims in Russian Turkestan were at one with Muslims 
living under English, French, Dutch or other Christian domination, in 
their resentment at being subject to a non-Muslim power. Soviet leaders 
played on this and made a bid for enthusiastic support from the Muslim 
communities by announcing that each community was given the right 
of self-determination, and no community need any longer feel under 
the domination of any other. Added to this was their interest in the verna- 
culars and the local culture. Further, they quickly made capital out of the 
Qur’anic teaching where the Prophet tirades against the rich of his day, 
condemning their injustice, their oppression of the poor, their pride 
and arrogance in their riches. This, they said, proved that Islam and 
Bolshevism were fundamentally the same. The terrible disaster which 
overtook the Orthodox Church at the hands of the Soviet Commissars 
was also a thing pleasing to the Muslim communities. 

Thus in the early years of Bolshevik power there were many pious 
Muslim leaders who hailed the new régime as that of a power wholly 
favourable to Muslim objectives, and thus to be whole-heartedly sup- 
ported by the Muslim peoples. It was not long, however, before the 
anti-religious bias of the movement became evident, but by that time the 
Soviet power was too firmly established among the Muslim communities 
for any revolt to be successful. They have had to watch their mosques 
and schools go the way of the Christian churches and schools, and see 
their faith just as harshly outlawed as the Orthodox faith. Great masses 
of them seem to have accepted secularization, but there is still an element, 
particularly in Turkestan, which is maintaining the fight for the mainten- 
ance of the Muslim religion. 

Not only among the Muslims on Russian soil, however, has Bolshevik 
propaganda been at work. It was early at work in Turkey, and it seemed 
for a time that Mustafa Kemal’s movement might take a communist turn. 
However, the consequences were seen in time, and though the Turkish 
State has ‘gone secular,’ it has not outlawed Islam, and has taken measures 
to combat communist propaganda among its peoples. In India this pro- 
paganda has had more success, and there is a fairly important communist 
element among the nationalists who are fighting against the British 
connexion. 

In North Africa there has been considerable Bolshevik propaganda 
among the labouring classes, both in Egypt and the French colonies. In 
the Dutch East Indies also the movements against Dutch overlordship 
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have been exploited by agencies believed to be financed from Moscow, 
which represent communism as really the basic principle of the Islamic 
system and promise help for the overthrow of the oppressor. Among the 
millions of Chinese Muslims also communist propaganda has been 
active. 

It is curious to note that its greatest success among these groups 
outside Russia is always among those elements which sit loosely to 
organized religion. Where there is any strong religious life in a Muslim 
community it is sensed that this communism, in spite of its superficial 
resemblance to some things in the Qur’an and in the life of the Prophet, is 
fundamentally opposed to those things which are the essence of Islam, 
so that even before the anti-religious propaganda begins the Muslims have 
weighed the system and found that for them it is wanting. 

In Christian Russia there is much evidence of a revival of religion. 
In the case of Islam, however, there seems no evidence at present that 
the Muslims are weathering the storm in Soviet lands, so that the fate 
of these communities is one of no little interest. 

ARTHUR JEFFERY 

New York 





THEN AND NOW 


Tue Lire or Cares, Lorp Metcatre. By Epwarp THompson. London: 
Faber & Faber. 21s. 1937. 

THE CHALLENGE OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. By C. F. ANDREws. London: 
Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d. and 6s. 1937. 

INDIA AND THE Paciric. By C. F. ANpRews. London: Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
and 6s. 1937. 


HAVE these three books before me. There was room for a new bio- 

graphy of Lord Metcalfe. Kaye’s Life was published in 1854; since then, 
new material has become available. Though Kaye’s two volumes included 
valuable extracts from letters and documents, partisan views on some 
points and a certain unctuousness of style made them not altogether satis- 
factory reading. Thompson, with a happier style and the expert craftsman- 
ship of a modern historian, gives a more pleasant and better balanced book. 

All this period still repays study. Within its span the foundations of the 
structure of the India of to-day were laid. Metcalfe was one of the ‘big 
four’ who made British Indian history over a period of fifty years. When 
he left India, a page or two had still to be blotted in the history of Oudh 
and a chapter ending in annexation to be written about the Punjab and 
Sind; but he had helped to trace a map of India—of provinces under 
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British administration and Indian States—which preserves its leading 
features unchanged up to the present time. One of the great ‘politicals,’ he 
had intimate connexions with the Maratha States of Central India, the 
Rajput States and Hyderabad. His understanding sympathy helped to pre- 
serve the Rajput States in their integrity and to sow the seeds in Rajputana 
of a grateful loyalty, of which the British connexion is still reaping the 
harvest. The story of his mission as a young man of twenty-three to the 
court of the crafty lion of the Punjab, Ranjit Singh, with surely the vaguest 
instructions regarding policy and the poorest materials for compassing an 
agreement with which an envoy has ever been furnished, is one of the great 
romances of Indian negotiation and remains as an abiding inspiration to 
all young officers of the foreign and political department in India. It is 
perhaps of happy augury that the supreme government in India now 
functions in Delhi, where Metcalfe did his best work and where the magni 
nominis umbra still lingers. 

The two other books deal with problems unfamiliar to Metcalfe’s India. 
The North-West Frontier in Metcalfe’s day was the buffer kingdom of the 
Punjab. The proximity of restless Pathan tribes on the border, of Afghan- 
istan and of neighbours, with designs, beyond farther India was primarily 
the anxiety and responsibility of that kingdom. 

Mr Andrews sympathetically explains the ingredients of the Congress 
prescription for the relief of the recurring fever of tribal raids and incur- 
sions into British India. Let India, he writes, have a free hand to form her 
own federal government, have untrammelled responsibility for her own 
foreign affairs and defence, nominate her own representatives to the 
League of Nations, have the status of a dominion free to secede and all will 
be much better. The tribal problem under the direct management of the 
Pathan ministry of the North-West Frontier Province, and with the in- 
direct influence of Hindu ahimsa in the supreme government in India, 
will take on a healthier complexion; and with the better relations now sub- 
sisting with Afghanistan and the preoccupations of Russia in other direc- 
tions, the army and its crushing expenditure can safely be reduced. 

As he explains these propositions, he criticizes the policy of air raids 
(after due warning) into the territory of recalcitrant tribes, and the failure 
to try measures of beneficent and nation-building administrative activity 
in the tribal belt in the cause of pacification. With the first of these criti- 
cisms he will no doubt find many to agree on grounds of principle and 
sentiment, though it is doubtful whether such raids now cause anything 
more than temporary inconvenience, so well understood are air-raid pre- 
cautions in tribal areas to-day. The second criticism has a sound kernel, 
though Mr Andrews does not explain the great difficulties of execution, 
involving probable active opposition by the tribes to inclusion in the sphere 
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of close administration, the damage to good relations which the inevitable 
suspicion of such a step in Afghanistan must engender, the disarming of 
the tribes and so forth. 

The problem of Indians abroad, though not a burning question in 
Metcalfe’s day, was then in the making. It was the progressive abolition of 
slavery during the early nineteenth century, followed by the general demand 
for free labourers in different parts of the world in the expansion of trade 
after the Napoleonic wars, that tempted Indians to seek their fortunes 
abroad in large numbers. Mr Andrews gives an account of his recent visit 
to Fiji, of the happy results which have followed upon the abolition of 
indentured labour among Indians and of the problems of administration 
and politics which the economic situation and the presence of the Fijians, 
the Indians, the Europeans and the people of mixed blood create in those 
islands. It makes absorbing reading. Delicate as the position is, one receives 
the impression that where so much goodwill and good sense already exist 
wise solutions will be found for the future. 

GEOFFREY DE MONTMORENCY 

CAMBRIDGE 





THE BOMBAY DIOCESE 


ON THE Bompay Coast AND Deccan: The Origin and History of the Bombay 
Diocese. A Record of 300 Years’ Work for Christ in Western India. 
By W. AsHLEY-Brown. London: S.P.C.K. 8s. 6d. 1937. 


[' is always interesting to look back over a long period of years in 

any given area and trace the changes and developments that have 
come about, or those which are foreshadowed. This is specially the case 
at this time in India, where a new era is developing and men are looking 
to the future with a measure of uncertainty or even of anxiety, but also 
with a great sense of hope and high expectancy. The story of the growth 
of the Church in Western India carries its own peculiar interest, and as 
we read we come to understand more clearly its significance for the spread 
of the Christian faith throughout the great sub-continent. We realize 
too the debt of gratitude we owe to Archdeacon Ashley-Brown for giving 
us that story in a book which shows evidence of careful research and of 
wide reading. 

The occasion of his writing was the centenary of the diocese of Bombay 
(which was celebrated on November 19th, 1937), and the book is therefore 
primarily concerned with the story of the Anglican Church, though with 
cordial recognition of the work of other Christian communions. 

In the circumstances it was perhaps inevitable that it should contain 
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a good deal of detail which is of special interest to Anglicans; but one is 
tempted to wish that some detail had been omitted and a clearer picture 
given, in bolder outline, of the growth of the Church of Christ as a whole. 
For in many ways it is a great story that is unfolded, which should be 
carefully read by all who would understand the position to-day and the 
challenge that faces the Church afresh in Western India. 

Many will take special delight in the first chapters which tell of the 
earliest contacts between East and West, of the links with civilizations 
long forgotten and with those which ‘made possible the close association 
between Britain and India in the current chapter of the greatest romance 
of human history.’ But as one reads on, of the coming of the Apostle 
Thomas to India, of the traditions of the lonely Syrian Church of South 
India in the Syro-Nestorian period, of the Franciscan martyrs of 1321, of 
the coming of St Francis Xavier in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
down to the story of the last three hundred years, one is thrilled anew with 
the romance of the story of Christian missions, and challenged by the 
heroism of those who counted not their lives dear unto them in the service 
of their Lord. 

For that is true down to the present time, as will be seen in the latter 
part of the book, and the fruit of that faithfulness is manifest to-day in the 
growth of the Indian Church in power and leadership, in the quickened 
sense of service to their God and their country of Indian men and women, 
and in a new spirit of fellowship and co-operation between Christians of 
different communions. 

One could wish that more had been said of the help given to the 
Church through the sympathy and work of laymen and women both 
European and Indian, of the work of missionaries and ministers and 
organizations other than Anglican, for to many it seems that the wonder- 
fully varied wealth of service which has been so richly poured out over 
many years has been a means in God’s Hand of bringing about that 
consolidation which makes the situation to-day so full of hope, in spite 
of great problems and difficulties that would daunt one, were it not for 
the assurance of God’s care and guidance for His Church. Many names are 
omitted that one would like to have seen mentioned; above all, more about 
the work and influence of that great Christian woman, Pandita Ramabai, 
would have been welcomed. 

The outstanding event in the history of the Church in India during 
recent years was the passing of the Indian Church Act which came into 
force in 1930, the result of the vision of bishops and leaders ‘who saw that 
if the Church of India were to be free to interpret Christ to the soul of 
India, that Church must be free to develop her own ethos within the land- 
marks of Catholic truth.’ 
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This review of a book which should be widely read cannot end on a 
better note than that struck by the author in his closing paragraph: 


We have no doubt that Christ alone has the answer for all our India’s 
difficulties and problems, great and complex though they be. . . . England has 
never won the soul of India. She can only do this in Christ. 


H. M. Procter 
LONDON 





INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 1936. By ARNOLD J. ToyNnsee and V. M. 
Bouter. London: Oxford University Press. 38s. 1937. 

DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 1936. Edited by STEPHEN HEALD in 
conjunction with J. W. WHeeLer-Bennetr. London: Oxford University 
Press. 358. 1937. 

PROBLEMS OF THE PaciFic: Aims and results of social and economic policies 
in Pacific countries. Proceedings of the Sixth Conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, Yosemite, California, August 1936. London: Oxford 
University Press. 21s. 1937. 

Civitas Det. Vols. 11 and 111. By Lionet Curtis. London: Macmillan. 12s. 6d.; 
58- 1937- 


y= task of reviewing Professor Toynbee’s annual survey of inter- 

national affairs does not grow easier. The present volume is 
gigantic, but the fact merely reflects what we all know: namely, that inter- 
national affairs take up an increasingly large share of human activity. 
It is not always easy to say where the line is to be drawn between ‘national’ 
and ‘international.’ As Professor Toynbee points out, every nation regards 
its re-armament programme as essentially a national concern, and yet a 
survey that omitted from consideration the total fact of re-armament as 
an international concern would make odd reading. 

Another difficulty is that of dividing events by years. In this volume 
the Spanish war, which began in the middle of 1936, is left for the suc- 
ceeding volume, as it is held that the main issues raised by it did not fully 
appear until the latter year. But a good deal is said of the Far Eastern 
situation in 1937. 

The survey begins with the retreat from the whole system of a col- 
lective organization of peace during the year, the two chief moments in 
the process being the reoccupation and militarization of the Rhineland 
by Germany and the success of Italy’s breach of her compacts with regard 
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to Abyssinia. The Near and Middle East are treated as scenes of relatively 
peaceful development. There is a most interesting and valuable treatment 
of the Anglo-Egyptian and the Franco-Syrian settlements. Palestine and 
the troubles in that distressed land are described and the Report of the 
Royal Commission drawn upon mainly to illustrate the nature of the 
dissensions of which the year 1936 was full. 

An important section deals with the economic condition of the German 
minority in Czecho-Slovakia. It is pointed out that the world depression 
fell with particular force upon the German sections of the population, as 
it was the type of industry in which they were engaged that was most 
affected. 

The sections dealing with the Far East (by G. E. Hubbard) are full of 
interest. The Japanese policy during the period under review is described 
as being 
to check the extension of communism, to isolate China on the north by throw- 
ing round her a cordon sanitaire stretching through Inner Mongolia, to make 
sure of the power to exploit Chinese raw materials and markets and, in regard 
to Eastern Asia in general, to establish a right of political hegemony—a right 
which Japan claimed to be hers by virtue of her racial qualities, geographical 
conditions and economic necessities (p. 876). 

It is pointed out that though the political theories prevalent in Japan 
were different from those of the western authoritarian States, Japan by her 
anti-communist agreement with Germany (and later with Italy) did 
inevitably lose the sympathy of the liberal elements in the western 
countries. There is an interesting account of the war of policies con- 
cealed in the kidnapping of Chiang Kai-shek. The sections on Japan show 
clearly that although the revolt of the ‘young officers’ was severely 
punished, the result was not to strengthen civil control but to give a 
fresh impetus to that ‘military-socialist’ policy for which in fact the 
rebellious officers stood. Another section of much interest and importance 
is that which shows the degree of success attained by Japan in the economic 
development of Manchuria (Manchukuo). It is shown that the economic 
policy followed was strictly subordinated to military needs and to the 
desire to make Japan self-supporting for war, and that the large expendi- 
ture and lack of return were justified from this point of view. 

The tragedy of the Sino-Japanese war is accentuated by the fact 
that at the beginning of the year 1937 the outlook seemed to be more 
peaceful than for twelve months before, and Dr Hu Shih is quoted as 
taking this view. 

It is needless to say that this volume, as has been the case with all 
its predecessors, is a model of how such work should be done. The volume 
of Documents, also gigantic, contains principally papers relating to the 
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European situation. The Egyptian negotiations are documented, but the 
rest of Near East affairs and the whole Far East situation will be covered 
in the Documents for 1937. 

The third volume under review is the report of the conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, held in August 1936 at Yosemite Park, 
California. It contains, both in the record of discussions and in the papers 
submitted, some valuable material; for instance, Mr Taylor’s paper on 
the reconstruction movement in China, and a paper by two Soviet re- 
presentatives (present for the first time) on the resources and economic 
development of the Soviet Far East. It is, however, all too plain that in 
the discussions but little fundamental agreement could be reached on the 
crucial issues of Far Eastern life. 

We have previously reviewed Mr Curtis’ first volume, in which 
he sought to establish his fundamental views both as to the true manner 
of human social organization and as to its relation to the Gospel. Our 
criticism of that book arose from what seems to be a certain blindness to 
those unmistakable elements in the teaching of Jesus which forbid us to 
regard any political programme, even that of the commonwealth based 
on mutual responsibility, as wholly exhausting its meaning. The intense 
sincerity and sense of urgency that all Mr Curtis’ recent writing conveys 
are fully maintained in these two volumes. The larger, second in the 
series, is a brilliant if inevitably tendentious historical sketch of the world 
from the Mongols to Mussolini. It is frankly an attempt to show how the 
principles sketched in the first volume—and particularly the contest 
between authoritarianism, bolstered up by the wrong sort of religion, and 
representative democracy—are illustrated by history. Only an historian 
can say how true they are; we fancy that Mr Curtis’ withers would remain 
unwrung if any number of errors in detail were to be pointed out. The 
book is his effort to show how the past produced the present, and it is 
gorgeous reading. 

In the short third volume we have the practical application to the 
present world order. Mr Curtis sees that the League has broken down 
on the issue of national sovereignty, and believes that there is no other 
course before mankind than that which he believes also to be the truest 
and best and most compatible with the spirit and teaching of Jesus— 
indeed, he would say, to be the embodiment of that teaching in the 
corporate life of men as it was meant to be embodied. But those who 
cannot accept Mr Curtis’ Biblical exegesis—and it is to be feared that they 
will be many—will find the boldness of his practical ideas attractive. 
Briefly, he holds that the way forward is the way to federation (as distinct 
from the league of sovereign States) in which certain powers are expressly 
vested in the federal government. He suggests that the federation should 
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begin with Britain, Australia and New Zealand. Others would soon, he 
thinks, join themselves to such a federal union, and soon the federation 
would be great enough to make war impossible. 

It is perhaps unfair to summarize such a book so briefly, for the 
suggestion is inevitably made that the author is a superficial optimist and 
expert in short-cuts. That is not the tone of either book, and the closing 
passages of Volume II, and their tragic picture of the present world and 
its relation to Jesus Christ, suggest an implicitly more realistic under- 
standing of the depths of the teaching of Christ than the argument 
conveys. 


WILLIAM PATON 
St ALBANS 





GEORGE BOWEN 


GgorGE BowEN OF Bomsay: Missionary, Scholar, Mystic, Saint. A Memoir. 
By Robert E. Speer. New York: Missionary Review Publishing Co. $2.50. 
1938. 


EORGE BOWEN, American missionary in Bombay from 1847 

to 1888, was a pioneer in missionary thought and action. He was 

above all things a ‘whole hogger.’ Brought up in New York in an a- 

religious atmosphere, he travelled and read widely and developed an 
atheistic Weltanschauung. 

His missionary career was the fruit of a sudden marked conversion 
at the age of twenty-eight, the result of reading a Bible given him by 
his fiancée on her death-bed. Within three weeks the logic of his new 
attitude decided him for the ministry and the mission field. It is sig- 
nificant that twenty-one of his fellow-students at Union Theological 
Seminary became foreign missionaries. 

Experience in Bombay quickly convinced Bowen that evangelism 
by a self-supporting native Church was the only hope for the conversion 
of India and that to encourage the Indian Church the missionary must 
change his standard of living. He renounced his salary from the American 
Board, lived as simply as he could in Indian fashion, earned his own living, 
never married and never went home. 

He pioneered in evangelism through the press, was one of the founders 
of the Bombay Guardian in 1857 and edited that Christian newspaper till 
his death. He was an evangelist first and foremost, and it was the evan- 
gelistic fervour of the Methodist Episcopal pioneers which led him after 
ten years of independent work into the Methodist Church. He never made 
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a convert—or so he thought, to his sorrow; but his example kindled the 
spirit of devotion in hundreds of missionaries and Indian Christians and 
in his civilian and military friends. ‘Keswick,’ the ‘ashram’ movement, 
newspaper evangelism, the Group movement would all have drawn him. 
He was a spiritual genius. 

One cannot help wishing that this memoir had not been produced 
in such very small print. 

R. Rouse 
LONDON 





S. J. W. CLARK 


SIDNEY JAMES WELLS Ciark: A Vision of Foreign Missions. By ROLAND ALLEN. 
London: World Dominion Press. 1s. and 2s. 6d. 1937. 


"= is not a biography, but a study in the development of the 
missionary ideology of a remarkable man. Sidney Clark was a 
successful business man. He delivered newspapers as a child; at fourteen, 
was a pawnbroker’s assistant; at twenty-one, manager of a branch clothing 
shop; at forty-five, retired from the managership of a string of clothing 
stores, with a moderate fortune. Thereafter he devoted his life to a study 
of the missionary task, visiting many mission fields, collecting his data at 
first-hand and conducting careful surveys. He was not a trained thinker, 
yet he exerted a profound influence on the missionary thinking of the 
Church by his passion for the effective evangelization of the world, by 
the clear-cut, realistic principles which he sought to apply to missionary 
work, and because he viewed it all with a single eye to its ultimate objective. 
The book, though it scarcely does justice to the man, is opportune 
and deserves careful study. There was nothing of the sour critic about 
him, he was not doctrinaire; his ability to modify preconceived ideas, and 
a strong sense of humour, saved him from such mistakes. He was not 
dominated by any hostility to organized mission bodies, particularly not 
to the London Missionary Society. He was a strong critic, but a loyal 
supporter of that Society, just because he found it ready to listen to his 
point of view and to put his ideas to the test of actual experiment. 

The writer distinguishes three periods of development in Clark’s 
thinking. In the first, looking at the facts of the mission field with the eye 
of a successful business man, he urged three points—that a missionary 
society should view its work as one whole and judge the importance of 
any part of it by its relevance to the whole scheme; that a society should 
carry out detailed surveys, so as to be able to view the task in hand in its 
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entirety; and that a clear-cut plan should be worked out covering the whole 
of the society’s work. 

In the second period he also stressed three points—that a society’s 
aim should be from the beginning in any one field to make its missionaries 
dispensable, and at the earliest possible moment send them on to open 
new fields; that due balance should be maintained between institutional 
and evangelistic work; that statistics, properly collected and intelligently 
used, can be made of the greatest value. 

In the first two periods the mission dominated Clark’s thought. In 
the third, the indigenous church holds central place. That church must 
for its own health’s sake be self-supporting from the beginning; dependence 
means retarded growth. Because the church has life in itself, God-given, 
all that is needed for its growth is fellowship in worship, free access to 
the Bible and to be taught to put its faith into action. 

Had Clark lived to see the outcome of experiments which his own 
generosity made possible under the London Missionary Society, he 
would have come to recognize the need of a teaching ministry for an 
infant church. He would, too, have seen some of his ideas being success- 
fully developed under the World Dominion movement. That the principles 
he laid down are the commonplace of our missionary thinking to-day is 
an index of the man’s greatness. They were not accepted as such when 
he enunciated them. 

T. CockER BROWN 

LONDON 





A JOURNEY TO EUROPE 


En Service COMMANDE: Journal d’un Voyage en Europe (1849-1850). Par 
Eucéne Casa.is, Missionnaire. Paris: Société des Missions Evangéliques. 
Frs 15. 1937. 


of n is an old journal of one of the pioneers of the Basuto mission 

in South Africa, now published for the first time by Alfred Casalis, 
son of the writer. It was never written for publication and, for that reason 
perhaps, is all the more charming as a record of a year’s sojourn in France, 
Switzerland, Belgium and Holland, in the interests of the mission. The 
poorest French scholar can follow with ease the delightfully simple French 
in which it is written. 

The year 1848, with its political troubles, saw a crisis in the history of 
the French mission to the Basuto. The flow of funds was almost stopped 
and work was severely curtailed. 

M. Casalis went to the Cape to consult his friends, chief amongst them 
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being Dr John Philip of the London Missionary Society. We have here our 
first glimpse of the delightful camaraderie which existed between the leaders 
of the various missions; Dr Philip, says M. Casalis, was ‘their best friend 
and most valued adviser.’ A special committee of clerical and lay members 
had been appointed to issue an appeal for the French mission and in 
this effort Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Lutherans, Dutch Reformed, 
Wesleyans and Baptists were joined. 

Twenty years had passed since the first missionaries had come out, 
and none had yet returned to France to tell of the progress of the work. 
Led by Dr Philip, the committee arranged that M. Casalis should sail 
as soon as possible, an action that was later ratified by the director of the 
mission in France, M. Grand-Pierre. One of the missionary’s little sons 
accompanied his father to Europe; they sailed on the Agincourt on June 3rd, 
1849, Mme Casalis and the other children remaining at the Cape. 

The Agincourt dropped anchor at Gravesend on August 13th and 
M. Casalis paid a brief informal visit to the headquarters of the London 
Missionary Society in London, where the home secretary warmly welcomed 
him. 

Arriving at Paris on August 23rd, one of his first experiences was 
to be present at a Peace Conference of French, English, American and 
Belgian delegates. A special preacher to the conference was a freed slave 
from America. ‘O Paris,’ says M. Casalis, ‘if only thou hadst eyes to see 
and a heart to understand such things.’ 

From here onwards we have delightful glimpses of missionary meet- 
ings of warm enthusiasm, of journeyings by train and carriage, of abound- 
ing hospitality in Christian homes, as the missionary moved from place 
to place telling of the progress of the Gospel amongst a pagan people. 
The names of well-known missionary families meet us here and there: 
Frédoux, Péllissier, Lemue, Rolland, Dyke, Villaret, Germond, Bovet 
and many others. In all his work he was greatly assisted by M. Grand- 
Pierre, the director, and he had the opportunity of hearing some of the 
great preachers of the day; Adolphe Monod he considered to be even 
greater than Lacordaire. He had several talks with Mme de Stael, who 
showed great interest in his work, but with regard to Protestant worship 
in general expressed the view that we make too much of preaching and not 
enough of adoration and prayer. 

What perhaps meant most to him was the simple testimony of humble 
folk to the power of the Gospel and their interest in his work. ‘Here,’ said 
one, ‘we talk about zeal and devotion: out there you do not talk about it, 
you practise it.’ 

Leaving his small son to the care of kind friends for his education, 
he set out again for the Cape on July 2oth, 1850. 
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The whole impression of this Journal is that it was written by a choice 
soul, and we can well believe the testimony of one of his friends, who 
wrote: Vous connaitre c’est vous aimer. 


A. J. HAILe 
LONDON 





OUTLINE OF CHURCH HISTORY 


OuTLINE HIsTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By DoroTHEA JANE STEPHEN, 
S.Th. Foreword by the Bishop of Dornakal. Illustrated chart. Madras: 
S.P.C.K. Re 1. 1937. 


| itpoend speaker knows that it needs much more preparation to give a 

ten-minute address than to be able to ramble on for an hour. As I 
read Miss Stephen’s book I wondered how many years she had taken, 
going over her material, in order to be able to condense the whole of church 
history into eighty-eight pages. It is an astounding achievement. The 
wonder is that it is not dull. It spite of its conciseness the style is not that 
of a note-book. The writer finds room to make some penetrating remarks. 
For example, commenting upon the alliance between the Christian Church 
and the nominally Christian State, she says: 


The result was that European civilization was built up like a wall with a crack; 
more than once this crack has proved dangerous, and at the present time it 
threatens to destroy the whole wall. 


The book is written primarily for the ordinary church member in the 
East. An English edition will surely be called for; I have already recom- 
mended it to a study group in an English church. Such passages as the one 
quoted above—and they recur throughout—should provide stimulating 
discussion. 

There are two serious omissions: no history book is complete without a 
map; no church history for use in the East is complete which neglects the 
American continent, apart from one sentence about its discovery. 

One hopes that in a new edition the maps may be as illuminating as the 
time-chart (three feet long) which is inserted in a pocket in the back; and 
that the chapter on the home churches of our American missionary 
colleagues may be as inspiring as the rest. 

JOHN FOSTER 

SELLY Oak, BIRMINGHAM 
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SORCERY AND MISSIONS 


La SORCELLERIE DANS LES Pays DE MISSION (HEKSERIJ IN DE MISSIELANDEN): 
Compte-rendu de la x1ve Semaine de Missiologie de Louvain. 1936. 
Bruxelles: Edition Universelle. Frs 65. 1937. 


HIS is an account of the papers and discussions of the fourteenth 

‘missionary week’ organized for Roman Catholic missionaries at 

Louvain, Belgium. In general, this volume has not the same value as some 
of its predecessors. 

The best part is the introduction to the subject of ‘Witchcraft’ by the 
distinguished leader of these missionary weeks, the Belgian Jesuit, Father 
Charles. He gives a clear and complete definition of witchcraft; he estab- 
lishes the necessary distinction between the ‘medicine man,’ who is a native 
doctor knowing many secrets of real value for curing diseases, and the 
‘witch’ whose dangerous influence he counteracts. But it is difficult to 
settle the question of a devilish influence in witchcraft. Let us recognize 
humbly that belief in devilish influence was stoutly held among Pro- 
testants not so long ago and sent many innocent people to an awful death 
in Great Britain. 

Several speakers had some difficulty in explaining the difference 
between the charms and fetishes of the pagan witch-doctors and the 
medals, amulets and scapularies so widely distributed by Roman Catholic 
missionaries. One of them strongly recommended the solemn blessing 
of ‘household utensils, tools, rifles, seeds, domestic animals, dogs, chickens, 
etc.,’ and affirmed that such ‘solemnities’ attract not only the Roman 
Catholics, but also Protestants. A missionary from India avowed that 
a ‘great number of [Roman Catholic] Christians go on believing in witch- 
craft,’ and cast doubt on the accuracy of the statement that ‘Ninety per cent 
of the Protestant converts have abandoned sorcery.’ He thought there was 
no danger of confusion with pagan practices when the priest sprinkles 
seeds with holy water or protects the stables against an epidemic by 
walking round them with his goupillon. 

An interesting contribution by a layman was the paper on the Aniotas 
(leopard-men) by the former Governor of Stanleyville. Though he had 
to take part in the legal suppression of the crimes of these sorcerers, he 
wisely recognized that suppression is not sufficient. He said: 


Civilization is a discipline which must grow from the inside. . . . Missionary 
activity, in dispelling the darkness and ancestral terrors that haunt the Natives, 
is the only thing capable of enlightening souls by the illumination of faith and 
the radiation of charity. 


One subject of discussion was the possibility of making a decree against 
36 
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witchcraft and forbidding the sale of amulets and fetishes. Father Mortier 
has been quoted as saying that we must not fight superstitions by legal 
suppression, 

The Redemptorist Father Dufonteny, well-known for his attacks on 
the Protestant missions of the Lower Congo on the occasion of the ‘Kibangu 
movement,’ took occasion under the pretext of witchcraft to renew his 
charges against Protestant missionary methods. He tried to prove that the 
Roman Catholic adherents alone were unaffected by the revolutionary 
influences of the ‘prophet movements’ in Africa, while ‘the Protestants 
are natural recruits for such movements, because after a certain time of 
practising that religion they feel in their primitive natures a void that 
nothing can fill,’ the conclusion being that Roman Catholicism is the 
strongest bulwark of ‘order and authority.’ In the discussion which 
followed Dufonteny was obliged to recognize that Kibangu ‘was not a 
witch-doctor and had nothing to do with sorcerers.’ One wonders therefore 
why the chapter was introduced into this volume, which would not have 
been impoverished by its absence. 


Henr!I ANET 
BRUSSELS 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Children of the Veld: Bantu Vignettes. By R. H. W. Shepherd. Illustrated. 
(London: James Clarke. 6s. 1937.) These are sketches of life in the Trans- 
keian Territories of South Africa and the work of the Church of Scot- 
land mission, many of which have appeared in The South African Outlook 
and in other periodicals. Mr Shepherd lived in the Territories for a 
number of years and had every chance of learning the opportunities and 
obstacles in building a Christian community when school and church are 
set against a tribal background. The strength and weakness of African 
leaders and congregations are shown, as is the opposition to the Christian 
Gospel and its joyful acceptance. The pioneering of early missionaries 
and the fruit of their work and of that of African leaders in building the 
Bantu Presbyterian Church are revealed. The book does not pretend to 
be more than a collection of pictures, but the pictures live and neither 
humour nor tragedy is lacking. 


M. W. 


Tuan Hoover of Borneo. By Frank T. Cartwright. (New York: Abingdon 
Press. $1.75. 1938.) This is a tale of missionary adventure, told vividly 
with abundance of colourful description of the South Sea Islands. This 
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first missionary to Borneo started his work in what his wife picturesquely 
called a ‘hole in the jungle.’ He consecrated his gifts and his life to it. 
He transformed community life through Christianity, expressed in the 
church, in education and in practical help in community problems. He 
brought to it light, both spiritual and material. Materially it came in the 
form of a Delco plant shipped from America. First it lighted the church 
and his cottage. The popularity of electricity grew in the community until 
it seemed time to turn it into a profitable business. As Tuan Jim did not 
believe in the church or its missionaries going into business he called 
together a group of the Chinese Christian business men and put it to them 
to take over the plant and run it as a business on Christian lines. Some of 
them hesitated, for they saw great profits for themselves if they did not 
have to run it on Christian principles. But in the end they agreed. Thus 
‘one more of his projects moved out of his hands into those of Christian 
friends, one more of those constructive projects of a missionary unwilling 
to confine his efforts exclusively to the inner lives of his people. He saw, 
as nearly as all true Christians see, the inevitable close connexion between 
material welfare and spiritual good, and he tried to lift living standards 
for the masses while pointing out the dangerous curves and blind crossings 
on their road.’ Through this life story the philosophy of missionary work 
is demonstrated. The book rewards a careful reading. 
E. B. S. 


Inside India. By Halidé Edib. (London: Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. 
1937.) The author, well known as a writer on modern Turkey, was invited 
in 1935 to lecture in Indian Muslim universities. This book is the result 
of her visit. Parts 1 and 11 describe people she met and things she saw and 
heard. Part 111 contains her views on the political situation and an appraisal 
of political leaders. The value of the book lies in the standpoint from 
which it is written—that of a modern, cultured Muslim woman from the 
Near East; many of her comments are fresh and arresting. Its drawback 
is that it is concerned so largely with political matters. The author saw 
the same people and discussed the same questions as so many other 
visitors to India. But the well-to-do, western-educated, English-speaking, 
politically-conscious people among whom she chiefly moved, immensely 
influential though they are, do not by themselves constitute India. This 
should be borne in mind while reading the book. It is unfortunately 
marred by far too many errors in spelling: Amritzar, Mrs Chattophadyaya, 
Decca, Shaliwar Garden, Han Sahib and Khansaheeb as variants of Khan 
Sahib, Constituant Assembly, intelligentzia are among mis-spellings which 
should never have escaped the proof-reader’s eye. 

M. M. U. 
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Devotees of Christ: Some Women Pioneers of the Indian Church. By 
D. S. Batley in collaboration with A. M. Robinson. Foreword by Viscount 
Halifax. (London: Church of England Zenana Missionary Society. 
2s. 1938.) This book contains nearly a score of short sketches of Indian 
Christian women, some of whom are well-known by name in the West 
(Pandita Ramabai is here, Deaconess Ellen Lakshmi Goreh and Mrs 
Sorabji and her daughters). Others, such as the two ‘quite ordinary 
mission hospital nurses’ who gave their lives for their English nursing 
sister, are unknown to all but a few. In different ways, as pioneers in 
education or medicine or in the general service of Indian womanhood, 
these Christian women could truthfully be called ‘devotees of Christ’; 
and, as Lord Halifax says in his foreword, may be counted among the 
Saints whom, young though it is, the Church in India can commemorate. 
A few misprints occur: both Dr Macnicol’s name and the title of his book 
are mis-spelled on page 22, and Pandita Ramabai’s daughter was named 
Manorama. 


M. M. U. 


Fean Bianquis: Souvenirs recuellis par Fane Pannier. (Paris: Société 
des Missions Evangéliques. Frs 12. 1938.) The subject of this biography 
was for twenty-six years a secretary of the Paris mission, about three 
years being spent in Madagascar in the somewhat difficult transition period 
soon after the island came under French rule. Born in 1853, and appointed 
to his first pastorate in 1876, it was not until 1897 that he heard the call 
to relinquish the life of a city pastor for that of a missionary secretary. 
The story of his life is told in some detail down to his death in 1935 at a 
ripe age. Jean Bianquis will be remembered outside his own circle princi- 
pally by his fine three-volume history, Les Origines de la Société des 
Missions Evangéliques de Paris, written when he was already in his 
seventies, and within his own circle by his wise guidance of the policy of 
that Society. A preface is written by Marc Boegner, who was a colleague 
and friend. 


M. M. U. 





























EDITORS’ NOTES 


THE present issue of the Review is a specially enlarged number. The 
Editors have designed it in relation particularly to the themes to be 
considered at the forthcoming meeting of the International Missionary 
Council to be held in Madras, December 12th to 30th. While the 
articles all bear in some measure upon the subject of the Madras meeting, 
the Editors believe that the range and variety of the number will appeal to 
their readers apart from the special connexion with that meeting. 





Dr Joun R. Morr requires no introduction to the readers of the 
Review or of any other Christian journal. He has been since its inception 
Chairman of the International Missionary Council, and during a long 
life has visited in connexion with the work of the Council, or of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation or the Y.M.C.A., practically every 
country in the world. Here he offers the fruits of his unique experience. 





The Rev. NATHANIEL MickLem, D.D., is Principal of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, and was for some time a Professor at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario. 





The Rev. Nico: Macnicot, D.Litt., D.D., was for many years a 
missionary of the Church of Scotland in Poona and for a short time a 
secretary of the National Christian Council of India. His article should be 
read together with that of Dr Emit Brunner, Professor of Theology at 
the University of Ziirich. Dr Brunner stands high in the ranks of living 
Christian theologians; he was a distinguished member of the Oxford con- 
ference on Church, Community and State. 





Miss ConsTANCcE E. Papwick has been for many years Secretary of 
the Central Committee for Christian Literature for Muslims, and in that 
capacity she is in continuous touch with workers among Muslims and 
with Muslim opinion in all parts of the world. 





The Rev. Hrromicu1 Kozaki, D.D., has, we regret to announce, 
died since he wrote the brief article which we publish. It is his last written 


word to the world, written on his bed shortly before his death on Feb- 
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ruary 26th. He was born in 1856, twelve years before the Meiji Restoration, 
graduated at the Doshisha University and later became a leader of the 
Kumiai (Congregational) group of churches in Japan. He had been chair- 
man of the National Christian Council. In later years his chief interest 
was the Overseas Evangelistic Association, of which he was president, 
as also of the South Sea Islands mission. With his passing the Christian 
Church loses a distinguished son. 

The Rev. Akira Esisawa is General Secretary of the National Christian 
Council of Japan. 





The Rev. V. S. Azartan, D.D., has been for many years Bishop of 
Dornakal, India. He is Chairman of the National Christian Council of 
India, Burma and Ceylon and an outstanding leader in the Christian 
oecumenical movement. 





The next four articles form a single group. The object of these articles 
is to raise for discussion some of the issues which are inherent in the 
problem of the expanding Church and its relation to the support, both in 
personnel and in money, of the churches in the West. The Rev. W. F. 
FRANCE is Overseas Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel and was for a number of years a missionary of that society in 
Japan. The Rev. L. P. Larsen, D.D., retired some years ago from India, 
where he had been a member of the Danish mission, Principal of the 
United Theological College, Bangalore, and chief reviser of the Tamil 
Bible. Mr Francis Cuo-min We, D.C.L., is Principal of the Central 
China College, Wuchang. The Rev. Frep Fretp Goopse.L, D.D., is 
Executive Vice-President of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, and was’ for many years a missionary in Turkey. 





Herr CHRISTIAN KeyssER is Missionsinspektor of the Neuendettelsau 
Mission. He was for many years a missionary of that society in New 
Guinea, and expounds in his article some of the lessons to be gained from 
an important and little-known piece of work. 





The Rev. ANDREW MacBEaru is a missionary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society in Belgian Congo. 





Dr P. H. J. Lerrico, D.D., was a medical missionary of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society in the Congo, and is now a secretary of 
that mission in New York. Dr E. H. Hume was a medical missionary of 
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the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in China, 
and has for some time been the liaison officer between the medical mis- 
sionary movement in China and the health services of the Chinese govern- 
ment. Recently Dr Hume paid a visit to India. 





The Rev. Joun McKenzig, D.D., is Principal of the Wilson College, 
Bombay, and a missionary of the Church of Scotland. 





Miss MaBet C. WARBURTON is engaged in educational work in the 
Near East under the Jerusalem and the East Mission. She was formerly 
Principal of the Ladies’ College, Jerusalem, and for a few years amember 
of the staff of the Missionary Council of the Church Assembly, London. 





Herr D.Theol. Martin SCHLUNK is Professor of Missions at Tiibingen 
University and Chairman of the Deutsche Missionsrat. His article was to 
have been written by Dr FreytTaG, who was prevented from writing it 
by illness. Dr Schlunk submitted the paper to Dr Freytag. 





Mrs LeitH worked formerly in Madras with her husband, the late 
Rev. Duncan G. M. Leith of the Methodist Missionary Society, and is 
now a secretary of that society in London. 





The Rev. Ratpo A. Warp, D.D., is a Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and has recently become a member of the staff of the 
West China Union University, Chengtu. 





The Rev. E1rcHomanos I. LuKA is a leader of the more vigorous 
section of the Coptic Church. He was in close touch while a young man 
with the late Canon Temple Gairdner of Cairo. 


Mr K. G. Gruss is a Director of Survey Work in Latin America 
of the World Dominion Movement. 





The Rev. C. F. ANDREws was formerly Principal of St Stephen’s 
College, Delhi, and later worked in association with Dr Rabindranath 
Tagore at Santiniketan, Bengal. He is widely known throughout the world 
for his labours in the ministry of reconciliation. 
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Miss MarGaret WRonG is Secretary of the International Committee 
on Christian Literature for Africa. 





The Rev. Father ALBERT Hus.ou, S.J., is General Secretary of the 
Roman Catholic student Christian missionary movement with head- 
quarters in Louvain. He is editor of the Revue de L’AUCAM and 
of Revue Missionnaire. Most of the facts contained in his paper have 
appeared in our annual surveys (Roman Catholic section). 





The Editors regret that they have not received in time for publication 
the promised article by Mrs Kususuiro on social reform in Japan, and 
the review article by Dr D. A. McGavran on Bishop Pickett’s book on 
the Sudra movement in the Telugu country of India. They have also 
been compelled to postpone their paper on the problem of shrine worship 
in Far Eastern countries and an important article by Mr S. A. Morrison 
on missionary work among Muslims. These articles will, it is hoped, 
appear in the October issue of the Review. 








Writers of book reviews are: The Rev. G. E. Puriuies, Professor of 
Missions at the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham; D.Theol. Martin 
ScHLUNK, Professor of Missions at Tiibingen University, who also writes 
an article; the Rev. JoHN Foster, Professor of Church History at the Selly 
Oak Colleges, Birmingham; the Rev. C. K. SANsBuRY, a missionary in 
Japan of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; the Rev. L. E. 
Browne, D.D., until recently on the staff of the Henry Martyn School of 
Islamics, Lahore; Dr Kart HARTENSTEIN, Missionsdirektor of the Basel 
Mission; Professor ARTHUR JEFFERY, Ph.D., Professor of Semitic Languages 
in Union Theological Seminary, New York, until recently on the staff of 
the School of Oriental Studies in Cairo; Sir GEorrREY DE MoNTMoR- 
ENCY, K.C.S.I1., a former Governor of the Panjab; Lady Procter, C.B.E., 
National Vice-President of the Y.W,C.A. of Great Britain, who lived in 
India for some years; Miss RutH Rouse, Education Secretary of the 
Missionary Council of the Church Assembly of the Church of England; 
the Rev. T. Cocker Brown, B.D., a Foreign Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society and former missionary in China of that Society; 
the Rev. A. J. Hatz, a missionary of the London Missionary Society in 
South Africa; and M. le pasteur Henri ANngET, D.Soc.Sc., Secretary of the 
Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 
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MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Miss Hollis W. Hering 
(New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (Columbia University, New York), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. Bishop 
Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Dr M. Schlunk (Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. 
Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 568. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE PAGE 
I. History . . - 561 | VIII. Missionary MegtHops : . 565 
II. Missionary BioGRAPHY : : 561 | | IX. Tue Youncer CHURCHES . . §65 
III. THs SgnpINc CounTRIES . 562} XX. Comrry, Co-opgrATION AND UNITY 566 
IV. Te Lee — Younear 6a | XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE WNON- 
x at CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. - 566 
; China, 562; South-East Asia, 563; Prinad eligions 
{ae ms: Near Bast’ and North Africa, | ae China, Za’ eee ot Je sO 5 ates, 
Alcied General, ema, ee Africa, 563 ; South Africa, | 566; Islam, 566; Judaism, 566; Other Religions, 
wo hy 564; ree, Phe 564; = Soon oe, | 567; General, 567. 
Fields General, 56, : """""| XII. Sociat AND Po.iticaL RELATIONS 
Vv. Woess OF airainiti : 564. OF MISSIONS . : . - $67 
VI. Tuzory AND PRINCIPLES OF Mis- XIII. Hortatory . . - 568 
SIONS . ; ; ‘ - 565 XIV. New Missionary Macazinzs - 568 
1. History | ll. Missionary Biography 


tAtT EpinsurGH, JERUSALEM AND Mapras.| JEAN BiaNquis: Souvenirs recueillis par Jane 
John R. Mott, LL.D. IRM, 1938 (July),| Pannier. Préf. de Marc Boegner. Illus. 
297-320. 272, 230 pp. Paris: Société des Missions Evan- 


A CENTurY OF Mission Work IN BASUTOLAND, oe! Frs se 1938. 273. 
1833-1933. V. Ellenberger. Trans. by ee review, p. 556. 


E.M.E Saber er. 382 pp. Morija, Basuto-| Memories oF CHARLES DE FoucauLp, Ex- 
land; Sesuto Book Depot. 1938. 272a. PLORER AND Hermit. Georges Gorée. Trans. 
B Sg ul the Jubilee < the ween ie Ss. J gees by Donald Attwater. Illus. 167 pp. Lon- 

0 ie Faris 1ssi0n. e origin: renc. 

was entered in bibliography for July 1933, No. in; Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 7s. 6d. 


uary 19 274. 
79, ane eevlowed iy lee 1934- Jen Be wild from hitherto unpublished docu- 
See also 323, 330 (Roman Catholic Missions), ments, including letters. 
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Tuan Hoover oF Borngo. Frank T. Cart- 
wright. 186 pp. New York: Abingdon 
Press. $1.75. 1938. 275. 

See review, p. 554. 


MANNEN OCH MISSIONAREN : Sjilvbiografiska 


anteckningar. Harald Frykholm. 203 pp. 
Stockholm: —Diakonistyrelsens Forlag. 
Kr. 2.75. 1937. 276. 

‘The man and the missionary’: autobio- 
graphical notes. 


VAGRODJAREN PA APPELBOSCH: Fredrik 
Ljungqvists levnadssaga. C. A. Hallstrém. 
180 pp. Stockholm: Diakonistyrelsens 
pe Kr. 2.50. 1937. 277. 

Fredrik Ljunggqvist’s life-story. 

Henry Martyn : Muhammedanernas apostel. 
Amy K. haem. Trans. by W. Axelsson. 
120 pp. tockholm : Filadelfiaforlaget. 
Kr. 2.10. 1937. 278. 

BANBRYTARE I Mitrens RIkE: Robert Morri- 
son, Hudson Taylor och Griffith John. Elis 
Anvill. 71 pp. Stockholm: Svenska Mis- 
sionsférbundets Férlag. Kr.0.90. 1937. 279. 


JoHN ocH Betty STAMs sEGER. Mrs Howard 
Taylor. Trans. by Jenny Holmasen. 151 
pp. Uppsala: Lindblads Férlag. Kr. 2.75. 
1937. 280. 

‘ The triumph of John and Betty Stam.’ 


Hupson Taytor: Sein Werk und seine 
Missionsmethode. Friedhelm Rudersdorf. 
80 S. Giessen u. Basel: Brunnen-Verlag. 
M. 0.90 und M. 1.20. 1937. 282. 


Stacy Wappy: Cricket, Travel and the 
Church. Etheldred Waddy. Preface by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. _ Illus. me 
pp. apeen Sheldon Press. 7s. . 

282. 

A review is in preparation. 

Joun WuirTe: Banbrytaren in Mashonalandet. 
C. F. Andrews. Trans. by Karl Fries. 257 
pp. Uppsala: Lindblads Férlag. Kr. 4.50. 
1937. 283. 


Ill. The Sending Countries 


+THEOLOGY AND Missions IN GERMANY IN 
Recent Years. Martin Schlunk, D.Theol. 
IRM, 1938 (July), 463-78. 284. 


+TxHe Anti-CurisTIAN Forces In GERMANY. 
Arthur Frey. Student World (Geneva), 
1938 (2), 126-35. 285. 


See also 273 (J. Bianquis) ; 282 (S. Waddy) ; 
334 (Forei Missions Conference); 336 
(Netherlands Year-Book) ; 359-61 (Reunion 
Proposals) ; 404-5 (New Magazines). 
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IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 


CHILDREN OF THE RISING SuN. Willard Price. 
xiv+316 pp. New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, $3. 1938. 286. 

Japan and her people—their daily lives, train- 
ing, sense of mission in the world, relations with 
their neighbours. Rather journalistic in style. 


+THE CHANGING STATUS OF THE CABINET IN 


JaPpaAN. Yasushi Sekiguchi. PA, 1938 
(Mar.), 5-20. 287. 
tJapan’s DisuniTeD Front. W. L. Holland. 


arate (New York), 1938 (Apr.), 93-8. 
288, 


+JAPAN AS A TOTALITARIAN State. K. W. 
Colegrove. Amerasia (New York), 1938 
(Mar.), 11-17. 289. 

+THE KIMONO AND THE TURBAN. Owen 
Lattimore. Asia (New York), 1938 (May), 
273-5. 290. 

See also 356-7 (Church); 364 (Religion) ; 
369-71 (Buddhism); 396-7 (War with 
China); 398-goo (U.S.A. Relations); 403 
(T. Kagawa). 


China 
EN KINEs OM Kina. Lin Yutang. Trans. by 
J. O. Lilieh6ék. 317 pp. Stockholm: 


Bonniers Férlag. Kr. 7.50. 1937. 291. 
* My country and my people.’ 

WHERE OUTER AND INNER MONGOLIA MEET, 
Owen Lattimore. Amerasia (New York). 
1938 (Mar.), 31-9. 292. 

Cutanc Kal-sHek: Soldier and Statesman. 
Hollington K. Tong. 2 vols. xxvii+322. 
xl+359 pp. London: Hurst & Blackett; 
Each vol. 15s. 1938. 293. 


Stronc Man or Cu1na: The Story of Chiang 
Kai-shek. Robert Berkov. xvi+288 pp. 
Boston : Houghton Mifflin. $3. 1938. 294. 

A fairly satisfactory biography. 

MARSKALKENS FANGENSKAP: Historien om 
statskuppen i Siang. Chiang Kai-shek and 
Chiang M.S. Trans. by Ingeborn Wikander. 


Introd. by Knut B. Westman. 171 pp. 
Uppsala: Lindblads Férlag. Kr. 2.50. 
1937. 295. 


©The Marshal’s captivity.’ The coup d’état in 
Siang. 

I pE R6pas VALD: En Jesu Kristi fange i Kina. 
R. A. Bosshardt. Trans. by Aline Cronhielm. 
287 pp. Stockholm: Diakonistyrelsens 
Férlag. Kr. 4. 1937. 296. 

The account of the author’s captivity. 
Mrs Wancs Dacsox. Margaret H. Brown. 


Trans. by Eric Strutz. 200 pp. Stockholm : 
Baptist-missionens Bokférlag. Kr. 


1937. 


2.98. 
297. 





See als 
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+RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA. Frank W. 
Price. MRW, 1938 (Mar.), 115-21. 298. 


+THe ANSWER OF CHRISTIAN FAITH TO THE 
PresENT Crisis. Eva D. Spicer. CR, 1938 
(Feb.), 58-67. 299. 

+MISSION IN DEN W1irRREN Cutnas. G. Hannich. 
EMM, 1938 (Mai), 134-46. 300. 

+Rerucee-Camps OF SHANGHAI. CR, 1938 
(Jan.), 18-25. 3or. 

Reprinted from The Spokesman for Dec. 1937 

and Jan. 1938. 


+RusstIAN REFUGEES IN THE Far East. A. G. 
Bowden-Smith. EWR, 1938 (Apr.), 102- 
14. 302. 

See also 279 (R. Morrison, etc.) ; 280 (J. and B. 
Stam) ; 28r(H. Taylor) ; 342-3 (Education) ; 
350 (Medical) ; 383 (Communism) ; 396-7 
(War with Japan); 398-goo (U.S.A. Re- 
lations). 


South-East Asia 


(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 


See 347 (Theological Education); 371 (Bud- 
dhism). 


India, Burma and Ceylon 


KANTHAPURA. Raja Rao. 270 pp. London: 

Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 1938. 303. 
A review is in preparation. 

CuRISTIAN Missions IN Mip-Inp1A: A study 
of nine areas, with special reference to mass 
movements. J. W. Pickett ; D. A. McGavran ; 
G.H. Singh. 111 Pp. Jubbulpore : Mission 
Press. 1248. 1938. 304. 


De vutsrétras vApjJAN. Godfrey Phillips. 
Trans. by Teresia Eurén. 107 pp. Stock- 
holm : (akiunietyreleans Forlag. Kr. 1.75. 
1937. 305. 

* The Untouchables’ Quest.’ 

CoLEROON - MIssIONEN: Bland _ kastlésa i 
Sydindien. Per Westerlund. 52 pp. Stock- 
holm: Diakonistyrelsens Férlag. Kr. 0.50. 
1937. 306. 

he Coleroon mission among the out-castes of 
South India. 

Movine Miiiions: The Pageant of Modern 
India. G. L. Warner ; J. W. Pickett; A. B. 
Van Doren ; B.C. Oliver ; L. B. Carruthers ; 
C. H. Rice; M. C. Rice; V. S. Azariah ; 
E. S. Jones. Introd. by R. E. Speer. Illus. 
Map. 224 pp. New York: Central Com- 
mittee on the United Study of Foreign 
Missions, and Missionary Education Move- 
ment. 50 cents and $1. 1938. 307. 

_ Pictures of Indian life from different points of 
view. 

INDIEN FOR KRISsTUS. 
Stockholm: Ev. 
Férlag. Kr. 3.50. 


John Ekback. 205 pp. 
Fosterlands-Stiftelsens 
1937. 308, 
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Women’s Part in INDIAN Mass MoveMENTs. 
M. L. Leith. IRM, 1938 (July), 479-85. 
309. 

See also 34r (Srengeliony) ; 344 (Education) ; 
353, 358 (Church); 363 (Church Union) ; 
365-7 (Hinduism); 368 (Buddhism); 372 
(Islam) ; 39z-2 (New Constitution). 


The Near East and North Africa 
+ARAB WOMEN OF THE PERSIAN GULF. Eleanor 
T. Calverley. Asia (New York), 1938 (May), | 
304-7. 310. 
+NortH AFRICAN ReverizE. C. E, Padwick. 
IRM, 1938 (July), 341-54. 311. 
VAGBRYTAREN. Guds ords framging bland 


Muhammedanerna: Skildring av den 
Svenska missionen i Port Said. Erika 
Lindstrom. 256 pp. Stockholm: Fila- 
delfiaférlaget. Kr. 4. 1937. 312. 


The Swedish mission in Port Said. 


SYNER OCH UPPLEVELSER FRAN ETIOPIEN OCH 
Gaia. J. Iwarson. 109 pp: Stockholm : 
Ev. Fosterlands-Stiftelsens Férlag. Kr. 2.25. 


1937. 313. a 

xperiences in Ethiopia and Galla. 

PIONIERDIENST UNTER DEN GALLA IN WEST- 
ABESSINIEN. Dietrich Wassmann. Bilder. 
113 S. Hermannsburg: Missionshandlung. 
M.1. 1938. 314. 


See also 274 (C. de Foucauld); 278 (H. 


Martyn); 282 (S. Waddy); 345 (Educa- 
tion); 372-6 (Islam); or (Religious 
iberty). 
Africa 
(General) 
See 346 (Education) ; 349 (Literature). 
West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 


BoKANGE : Berattelsen om en Kongo-evangelist. 
Johan Bjérck. 119 pp. rebro: Orebro 
Missionsf6renings Forlag. Kr. 1.50. 1937. 


315. 
The story of an evangelist in Congo. 

NicER Isos: A description of the primitive 
life, customs and animistic beliefs, etc., of 
the Ibo people of Nigeria; by one who, for 
35 years, enjoyed the privilege of their 
intimate confidence and Kiendenip. G. T 
Basden, O.B.E., D.Litt. Forewords by Sir 
W. Buchanan-Smith, Rt Rev. A. C. Onyeabo 


and V. N. Umunna. Map. Illus. xxiii+ 
448 pp. London: Seeley, Service. 21s. 
1938. 316. 


A review is in preparation. 
Gamsia: Country, people and Church in the 
diocese of Gambia and the Rio Pongas. 
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John Laughton. Outline map. _ IIlus. 
ve Pp. London: S.P.G. and S.P.C.K. 
ok 317. 
handbook admirably adapted to its 
x —— mg bringing the history and needs of the 
hurch in this little-known diocese to the attention 
of a wider circle. 
¢+TuHe Revivat tn Bo.toso, BELtGIAN CONGO. 
Andrew MacBeath. IRM, 1938 (July), 
415-23. 378. 
+Der SCHATTEN MUHAMMEDS IN WESTAFRIKA. 
H. Biichner. EMM, 1938 (Apr.), 108-21. 
319. 
South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


SoutH-West AFRICA IN EarLty Timgs: Being 
the story of South-West Africa up to the date 
of Maharero’s death in 1890. Heinrich 
Vedder, Ph.D. Trans. and edited by C. G. 
Hall, LL.D. Illus. Maps. xvi+525 pp. 

: Oxford University Press. 15s. 
1938. 320. 

“py abridged from the original German, 
Das alte Siidwestafrika, noted in our bibliography 
for July 1934, No. 197. 

A HanpsBook or Tswana Law AND CusTOM : 
Compiled for the ee Protectorate 
Administration. I. Schapera. Introd. by 
C. F. Rey, C. M.G. Map. xiv+326 
London: Oxford University Press fer 
International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures). 21s. 1938. 321. 

A review is in preparation. 


Madagascar 


Tue DraMa OF Mapacascar. Sonia F. Howe. 


Foreword by Lord Lugard. Illus. Maps. 
xv +359 pp. London: Methuen. 15s. 
1938. 322 


Siightiy abridged from the original French 
edition (1936). Shows the play of British and 

French forces in the Island from the seventeenth 
century to recent years. 


See also 273 (J. Bianquis). 


America and the West Indies 


Tue History or (Lower) CALIFORNIA. Fran- 
cisco Javier Clavigero, S.J. Trans. from 
Italian and edited by Sara E. Lake and A. A. 
Gray. Portrait. Maps. xxvii+413 pp. 
Stanford: University Press. $4. London: 
Oxford University Press. 18s. 1938. 323. 

The missions to the Indians of what is now 
Lower California, the Jesuit and other Roman 
Catholic Orders. Father Clavigero lived in the 
eighteenth century. 

See also 405 (Guiana Magazine). 


The Pacific 


EpucaTION IN Paciric Countrigs. Interpreti 
a Seminar-Conference of Educators an 
Social Scientists conducted by the University 
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of Hawaii and Yale University, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, 1936. Felix M. Keesing. Appen- 
dices. viii+226 ail London: Oxford 
University Press. 8s 1938. 324. 

+tGroup CONVERSION AMONG THE PAPUANS. 
Christian Keysser. IRM, 1938 (July), 
403-14. 325. 

tAGRARIAN TENDENCIES IN THE PHILIPPINES, 


James S. Allen. PA, 1938 (Mar.), 52-65. 
326, 
The Jews 
THe Jew IN THE MeprevaAL COMMUNITY. 


James Parkes. 440 pp. London: Soncino 


Press. 10s. 6d. 1938. 327. 

A continuation of Dr Parkes’ well-known The 
Conflict of the Church and Synagogue. 
+THe Jewish Puiicut 1N Euvrops. I. N. 

Bentwich. II. Israel Cohen. Nineteenth 

aed (London), 1938 (Mar.), 257-84. 

328, 


See also 333 (Encyclopedia) ; 377-82 (Judaism). 


Fields General 

+THE Work oF UNDENOMINATIONAL MISSIONS. 
K. G. Grubb. IRM, 1938 (July), 497-505. 
329. 

+TeN YeARS OF ROMAN CATHOLIC MIssIONs. 
A. Hublou, S.J. IRM, 1938 (July), 516-25. 
330. 
See also 331-2 (Survey and Directory). 


V. Works of Reference 


INTERPRETATIVE STATISTICAL SURVEY OF THE 
be a MIssION OF CHRISTIANITY. Edited 
by Joseph I. Parker. London and New 

ork: International Missionary Council. 
17s. 6d. $5. 1938. 3312. 
See Quarterly Notes, p. i. 


A rag nee ag or Wortp Missions. Edited 
by Joseph I. Parker. London and New 
ork: International Missionary Council. 
78. 6d. $2. 1938. 332. 
See Quarterly Notes, p. i. 
VALLENTINE’s JEwisH EncycLopapia. A. M. 
Hyamson and A. M. Silbermann. vi+696 pp. 
London: Shapiro, Vallentine & Co. 165s. 


1938. 333. 
cellent for its size. 


Conference Reports and Year Books 
ForeEIGN Missions CONFERENCE OF NorRTH 


America. Report of the forty-fifth annual 
meeting. Edited by Leslie B. Moss and 
Mabel H. Brown. 188 pp. New York: 


Foreign Missions Conference. $1 and 
$1.35. 1938. 334. 
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Tue Wor.ip’s Neep or RELIGION: Being the 
roceedings of the World Congress of 
Faiths, Oxford, July 23-27, 1937. Pref. by 
Sir F. Younghusband. 189 pp. ndon : 
Nicholson & Watson. 58. 1937. 335. 
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1939. 265 blz. Zeist: Zendingsstu 
Raad. f 1.70. 1938. 336. 
Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


MissIon ? ‘Tatsachenberichte aus aller Welt. 
Gesammelt und herausgegeben von Hans 


Dittmer. 184 S. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht. M. 3.60 und M. 4.80. 1937. 
337. 


IMMER Nocu Mission? Herausgegeben von 
Arno Lehmann. (Die Mission der Kirche. 
Heft 6.) 63 S. Dresden u. Leipzig: 
Ungelenk. M. 1.75. 1938. 338. 

+OxFoRD UND EDINBURG IM _LICHTE DER 
Misston. Julius Richter. NAMZ, 1938 
(Feb.), 33-8 ; (Marz), 65-77. 339. 

+Der BEITRAG DER THEOLOGIE ZU DEN MIS- 
SIONARISCHEN PROBLEMEN DER GEGENWART. 
K. Hartenstein. EMM, 1938 (Marz), 69-83. 
340. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 


SIR, WE WOULD sEE Jesus. D. T. Niles, B.D. 
Introd. by W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. 128 pp. 
London: Student Christian Movement 
Press. 2s. 1938. 341. 

A fine treatise on evangelism, by an Indian, 
illustrated from his own experience. 

See also 304, 308-9 (India) ; 
Guinea). 


325 (New 


Christian Education 
China 

+STaATUS OF ar HiGHER EDUCATION IN 
Cuma. T. L. Tan, Ph.D. Educational 
Review (Shanghai), 1938 (Jan.—Mar.), 3-21. 
342. 

+New Setrinc ror West Cuina_ UNION 
University. Ralph A. Ward. IRM, 1938 
(July), 486-90. 343. 


India 
+TENDENCIES IN INDIAN EpucaTION. John 


McKenzie, D.D. IRM, 1938 (July), 444-52. 
344. 


Near East 
+CurisTIAN EDUCATION IN THE Near East. 
Mabel C. Warburton. IRM, 1938 (July), 
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Africa 


More Letrers TO AFRICAN TEACHERS. Edited 


by H. J. E. Dumbrell. Preface by A. V. 
Murray, B.Litt. Diagrams. 107 _ pp. 
London: Longmans, Green. 2s. 3d. 1938. 


346. 

A further series on the same lines as the former 
(published in 1935), dealing with a wide range of 
subjects. 


Other Fields 
+ THEOLOGEN-AUSBILDUNG IN NIEDERLANDISCH- 


INDIEN. (Bericht iiber die Hoogere Theo- 
logische School in Batavia.) Th. Miiller- 
Kriger. NAMZ, 1938 (Feb.), 43-55; 
(Marz), 85-9. 347. 

General 


EDUCATIONAL Missions AT Work: A Sketch 
of the Educational Work of the S.P.G. in the 


Mission Field. Edited by H. P. Thompson. 
Illus. 128 pp. London: Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. 1s. 6d. 1938. 


340. 
Described by subtitle. Deals with India, 
Burma, Malaya, Africa and the Far East. 


See also 324 (Pacific Countries) 

Christian Literature 
{CHRISTIAN LITERATURE FOR AFRICA. M. 
Wrong. IRM, 1938 (July), 509-15. 349. 
Medical 
{MEDICINE IN THE CuouRCH. I. P.H.J. Lerrigo, 

.D., D.D. II. Edward Hume, 
LL.D. IRM, 1938 (July), 424-43. 
Rural 
See 304 (India) ; 356 (Japan). 
Work among Women 
See 309 (India). 


350. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


Diz jUNGE CHRISTENHEIT 1M UMBRUCH DES 
Ostens: Vom Gehorsam des Glaubens 
unter den Vélkern. Walter Freytag. Bilder. 
Karte. 272 S. Berlin: Fur e-Verlag. 
RM. oSe wat SO. 5.80. 1938. 352. 

See review, p. 538. 

¢Tue Lire oF THE INDIGENOUS CHURCH: I, 
Worship. W. F. France; II. Theological 
Training. L. P. Larsen; III. The In- 
stitutional Work of Christian Missions in 
China. Francis C.-M. Wei; IV. Finance. 
7 F. Goodsell. IRM, 1938 (July), 372-402. 

2. 


THe CHURCH TAKES ROOT IN INDIA. Basil 





453-62. 345. 


Mathews. [Illustrated end-papers. 160 pp. 
(American edition: Map. ix+198 pp.) 
London: Edinburgh ouse Press. 2s. 








Friendship Press. 60 cents 
1938. 353. 
review is in preparation. 

}+VERSELBSTANDIGUNG DER BANTUKIRCHEN IN 
SOUDAFRIKA. . Kriger. NAMZ, 1938 
(Apr.), 111-19. 354. 

+AETHIOPISCHE SPLITTERKIRCHEN IN SOUDAFRIKA. 
S. Baudert. NAMZ, 1938 (Apr.), 97-104; 
(Mai), 138-45. 355. 

+THe Rurat CHurcH IN Japan. Ralph A. 
Felton. JCQ, 1938 (Jan.), 23-36; (Apr.), 
139-47. 356. 

+CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. I. Characteristics of 
the Church. Hiromichi Kozaki; II. Over- 
seas Missions of the Church. Akira Ebisawa. 
IRM, 1938 (July), 355-60. 357- 

+SeLr-support: FatsE AND TruE. The 
Bishop of Dornakal. IRM, 1938 (July), 
361-71. 358. 

See also 318 (Congo) ; 347 (Netherlands Indies). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 

OvuTLINE OF A REUNION SCHEME FOR THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE EVANGELICAL 
FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 36 pp. 
London: Student Christian Movement 
Press. 6d. 1938. 359. 

Tue Practice OF INTERCOMMUNION AND THE 
DoctTRINE OF THE CHURCH. 11 pp. London: 
Student Christian Movement Press. 2d. 
1938. 360. 

1662 AND To-pay. 12 pp. London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 2d. 1938. 
361. 


{CurIsTIAN REUNION. Ejighomanos I. Luka. 
IRM, 1938 (July), 491-6. 362. 


+THe Sourn InpiA RAPPROCHEMENT. C. C. 
Morrison. Christendom (Chicago), 1938 
(Spring), 260-73. 363. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of Primitive Peoples 
See!316 (Ibos) ; 322 (Tswana). 
Religions of Japan 
+RELIGION IN MopERN Japan. C. J. Stranks. 
EWR, 1938 (Apr.), 115-22. 364. 
Religions of China 
See 383 (Communism). 
Religions of India 
Hinpbvu Scriprures : Hymns from the 
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five Upanishads, the B vadgita. Edited 
by Nicol Macnicol. Introd. by Rabindranath 
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Tagore. (Everyman's Library.) 
London: Dent. 2s. 1938. 365. 
A review is in preparation. 

tinpiscuHe unp Deutscne Mystix. Gottfried 
Thimme. ZMR, 1938 (5-6), 115-38. 366. 

UNSTERBLICHKEIT UND ERLOSUNG IN DEN 
INDISCHEN RELIGIONEN. Helmuth von Glase- 
napp. 72 S. Halle: Niemeyer. M. 5.40. 
1938. 367. 


3'7 PP. 


Tue Youncest Discrete. Edward Thompson. 
314 pp. London: Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 
1938. 368. 

he Buddha's life among his disciples, and the 
teaching he gave them, reconstruc as it might 
have been. x tale of much beauty. 

Tue Buppuist Sects or JAPAN: Their history, 
See a doctrines and sanctuaries. Ps 

teinilber-Oberlin and Kuni Matsuo. Trans. 
from French by M. Logé. 303 pp. London: 
Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. od 369. 

{WESTERN INFLUENCES ON CONTEMPORARY 
Buppuism: A Study of the Teachings of 
Manshi Kiyosawa. Floyd Shacklock. Fog 
1938 (Jan.), 12-22. 370. 

+Das ProBLEM DER ‘ ANPASSUNG’ DER CHRIST- 
LICHEN MISSION IN BUDDHISTISCHEN LANDERN. 
Giinther Schulemann. MR, 1938 (1), 46-59. 
371. 

Islam 


CHRISTIANITY EXPLAINED TO Musiimms: A 
Manual for Christian Workers. L. Bevan 
ie. xv+225 pp. Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. 

ublishing House. Rs 3. 1938. 372. 
See review, p. 536. 

+GEDANKEN UBER DEN ISLAM UND DIE MISSION 
UNTER MUHAMMEDANERN. Kraemer. 
EMM, 1938 (Apr.), 100-7. 373. 

+THE Mostem ConvEeRT AND POLYGAMY. 
Gerrit J. Pennings, D.D. MW, 1938 (Apr.), 
164-79. 374. 

Tue Qur’AN: Translated, with a critical re- 
arrangement of the Surahs, by Richard Bell, 
D.D. Vol. I, comprising Surahs i-xxiv. 
xii +343 pp. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
128. 6d. 1937. 375. 

MELANCHTHON UND DER IsLaAM: Ein Beitrag 
zur Kliarung des Verhaltnisses zwischen 
Christentum und Fremdreligionen in der 
Reformationzeit. Manfred Kohler. 164 S. 
Leipzig : Klotz. M. 3.50. 1938. 376. 


See also 321-12 (N. Africa) ; 319 (W. Africa). 


Judaism 


JewtsH EssenTiAts. Part I of Faith and 
Practice in Traditional Israelism. ‘ A Tradi- 


tional Israelite.’ 58 pp. London: Hebrew 
Compendium Publishing Co. 
377. 


2s. 6d. 1937. 
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By a well-known Jewish scholar who is anxious 
to train his two youngest grandchildren in the 
rthodox Jewish faith. 

LiperaL JewisH Prayer Book, Vol. I. New 
edition. 476 pp. Published by the Liberal 
Jewish Synagogue. 78. 6d. 1938. 378. 

Tue Gotpen Treasury or Jewisn Lrrerature. 
Edited by Leo W. Schwarz. Illus. 832 pp. 
London: Barker. 10s. 6d. 1938. 379. 


Tue Pentrateuch AND Hartoranus. Edited by 
the so Rabbi (Dr J. H. Hertz). x+990 
PP. London : Soncino Press. 8s. 6d. 1938. 

0. 


The five books published in one volume, with 
Hebrew text, English translation and 


com- 
mentary. 
A review is in preparation. 

SERMONS, DRESSES AND Stupies. J. H. 
Hertz the < Chief Rabbi). 3 vols. Each 400 
pp. London: Soncino Press. The set, 21s. 
1938. 381. 


An Open Letrer To Jews AND CHRISTIANS. 
John Cournos. (British edition entitled 


Hear, O Israel!) 183 pp. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $2. London: 
Methuen. ss. 1938. 382. 


A review is in preparation. 


See also 327-8 (Jews) ; 333 (Encyclopedia). 


Other Religions 


+CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM IN CHINA. 
H. Wittenbach. EWR, 1938 (Apr.), 
123-30. 383. 


KRISTENDOMEN 1 OSTERNS KONFLIKTER. Wil- 
liam Paton. Trans. by G. Palmaer. 229 pp. 
Stockholm: Svenska Missionsfirbundets 
Forlag. Kr. 4.50. 1937. 384. 

‘ Christianity in the Eastern Conflicts.’ 


General 
Tue CHRISTIAN MEsSAGE IN A NON-CHRISTIAN 
Wor.tp. Hendrik Kraemer, D.Philol. x+ 
454 pp. New York: Harper. $3. 1938. 


385. 
The British edition was noted in the Biblio- 
graphy for April, No. 258. 
review, p. 526. 


Tue Gospge., CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER FaIrus. 
Heinrich Frick. Trans. by} J. Haire. 75 - 
London : 1938. wa 

a “ie Aarons) sk, (Det Bangin and 
u was pu in 1933, 
reviewed in our issue for Scecber of that year. 


+TuHe FaItH BY WHICH THE CHURCH LIVES. 
Nathaniel Micklem, IRM, 1938 
(July), 321-32. 387. 
+THe PLace or REASON IN Rexicion. I. Nicol 
Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. II. Emil B 
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VERGLEICHENDE RELIGIONSWISSENSCHAFT. Gus- 
tav Mensching. 162 S. Leipzig: Quelle & 
Meyer. M.2 und M. 2.80. 1938. 389. 


See also 351 (Young Churches). 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


Leacue or Nations. Permanent Mandates 
Commission, Minutes of the 33rd _ session 
held at Geneva from Nov. 8th to 19th, 1937. 

1 No.: C. 551. - 388. 1937. VI. 
192 pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
1938. 390. 


+THe Workinc or THE New ConstITuTION IN 
InpiA. Marquess of Lothian. Asiatic 
Review em 1938 (Apr.), 260-81. jor. 


+New Trenps tn InpiA. Round Table (London), 
1938 (Mar.), 343-54. 392. 


Tue CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE COMMON Lure : 
A ey owe submitted to the Churches in 


Great Britain. 24 pp. Obtainable London : 
2 Eaton Gate. jd. 1938. 393. 


+TuHe CuHrisTiAN FAITH AND THE COMMON 


Lire. Sir W. Moberl Contemporary 
Review (London), 1938 (May), $55-62. 394. 


Tue CurisTIAN COMMUNITY IN THE MODERN 
Wortp. W. W. Gethman and D. G. M. 
Patrick. Pref. by Visser 't Hooft. 100 pp. 
London: Y.M.C.A. 1s. 1938. 395. 
Study outline for the World Conference of 
Christian Youth to be held in Amsterdam in 1939. 


+THe STRATEGY OF THE SINO-JAPANESE CoNn- 
FLICT. Herbert Rosinski. PA, 1938 (Mar.), 
35-43- 396. 


PROPAGANDA FROM CHINA AND JAPAN. Bruno 
Lasker and Agnes Roman. New York: 
American Conese, Institute of Pacific 
Relations. $1. 1938. 397. 

A case-study o’ ‘oe conflicting testimony which 
is being presented to the American public. 


+ALTERNATIVE AMERICAN POLICIES IN THE FAR 
East. Tyler Dennett. FA, 1938 (Apr.), 
388-400. 398. 


+America’s ROLE IN THE Far Eastern Con- 
FLict. P. B. Taylor. FPR, 1938 (Feb. 15), 
whole number. 399. 


+APPLICATION OF THE NON-RECOGNITION POLICY 
IN THE Far East. Cyrus H. Peake. Amerasia 
(New York), 1938 (Mar.), 50-5. 400. 


Some Aspects or Reticious Liserty oF 
NATIONALS IN THE Ngar East: A Collection 
of Documents compiled by Helen C. M. 
Davis. Outline map. xviii+182 pp. New 





runner. 
IRM, 1938 (July), 333-40. 388. 


York: Harper. 3. London: Interna- 





tional Missionary Council. 10s. 6d. 1938. 





I. 
A review is in preparation. 
See also 286-90 (Japan) : 298, 30r-2 
(China); 303 (India) ; oer eli te ; 
326 (Philippines). 


XIll. Hortatory and Practical 


+THe Neep or Pentrence. C. F. Andrews. 
IRM, 1938 (July), 506-8. 402. 

es 1 Kérret. Toyohiko Kagawa. 
Trans. by Ingeborg Wikander. 95 pp. 
Stockholm : veriges Kristliga Student- 
rérelses Forlag. Kr. 1 =< 1937. 403. 
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XIV. New Missionary Magazines 


MISSIONSWISSENSCHAFT UND RELIGIONSWISS- 
ENSCHAFT. Editors: Dr Max Bierbaum und 
Dr Johan Peter Steffes. Miinster (Westf.) : 
Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. Four- 
monthly. Single copies: RM. 2. 25. 
subs.: (Germany) RM. 7.50; 
RM. 5.63. Vol. I, 1: May 1938. 404. 

Ex-porapo: The Work of the Church in 
Guiana (including French and Dutch Guiana), 
Hon. Editor: J. A. Carter. Leamington Spa, 
Warwickshire: Lillington Vicarage. Quar- 
terly. Single copies, 3d. (Free to sub- 
scribers of 2s. 6d. to the Guiana Association.) 





* The Thorn in the Flesh 


ABBREVIATION OF 


ae ==Chinese Recorder _ : 
= Evangelisches Missionsmagazin 
EWR =East and West Review 
FA = Foreign Poy Reports 
FPR «Foreign Policy 
IRM =International Review = snap Missions 


—— I: 
tn —Muaonewiencht ane Religionswissen- 


MRW = Minionary Ra Review of the World 


Vol. I, No.1: January 1938. 405. 


MAGAZINE TITLES 


NAMZ =Neue Aligemeine Missionszeitschrift 
NCCR =National Christian Council Review 


NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

PA = Pacific Affairs 

SMT =Svensk we“ 

TZM ~ i ededeeli t dingswetenschap, 


ne 
WD = World 
ZMR_ =Zeitschrifi 
wissenschaft 








When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 
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THE PRESENT SITUATION IN 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


By O. C. QUICK 


FROM the time when the New Testament was written, up 

to the present day, the history of Christian theology has 
been the record of attempts, always more or less one-sided and 
never wholly successful, to reconcile two methods of interpreting 
the person, life and work of Jesus Christ in their relation to the 
Godhead. The first method is the Hebraic and the second the 
Hellenic. Each of them proceeds from a particular type of 
‘world-view’ or metaphysic, whether explicit or implicit. The 
story of their conflict and imperfect reconciliation in the doctrinal 
tradition of the Church is a continual witness to the truth of 
Whitehead’s great dictum that ‘whereas Buddhism is a meta- 
physic generating a religion, Christianity has always been a 
religion in search of a metaphysic.’ The catholicity and unique- 
ness of the Christian gospel, as well as the antinomies and con- 
tradictions of Christian theology, are all alike derived from the 
fact that Christianity has never yet found, and perhaps can 
never find, a single and coherent metaphysical theory which 
is capable of doing justice to its meaning. Christian faith is in 
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part the reconciliation of Hebraism and Hellenism and in part 
the stammering witness to a truth which lies above and beyond 
them both. 

When we survey the history of Christian doctrine we can 
observe a swinging of the theological pendulum from the 
Hebraic to the Hellenic side and back again. In the New Testa- 
ment Hebraism is undoubtedly predominant. And Harnack 
cannot have been altogether wrong in tracing through patristic 
times the Hellenization of Christian thought. In the Middle Ages 
the influence of Aristotle strengthened the sway of Hellenism. 
The determination of the Reformers to go behind tradition to 
the Bible led to a certain revival of Hebraism, which is strongly 
marked in Calvin’s doctrine of election and Luther’s Christology. 
But this reaction was in the main superficial and short-lived. 
The age of the Aufkidrung and the rise of liberalism in the 
nineteenth century led the intellectual leaders of Protestantism 
into a new form of Hellenism, considerably more Hellenic and 
less biblical than that of the main Catholic tradition. The 
heroic attempts of liberal Protestants to use historical criticism 
in order to discover a Hellenic-humanitarian gospel of Jesus 
behind the forbidding Hebraism of the synoptists is a curiosity 
of religious history. And at the same time, with no greater 
success, equally paradoxical efforts were made to show that St 
Paul corrupted this primitive gospel with a different kind of 
Hellenism and changed Christianity into a sacramental mystery- 
religion of a well-known pagan type. 

But to-day the pendulum has swung in the other direction 
with a force previously unparalleled. The main significance of 
the whole world situation to-day is that the continent of Europe 
is repudiating, or has repudiated, the Hellenic ideas and ideals 
which have been the formative influence in its culture and 
civilization. Liberalism, democracy, the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, the absolute values of truth, beauty and impartial justice 
—all these form a complex of regulative ideas or ideals which 
are essentially the heritage of Europe from Greece, though they 
have to some extent been modified or transformed by the in- 
fluence of Roman law and Christian gospel. This legacy modern 
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Europe is now throwing away with both hands. Communism 
and fascism may be anti-Christian; but they are perhaps almost 
more radically anti-Hellenic. The anti-Semitism of the Nazis is 
so bitter, just because it is, in the world of ideas, the outcome of 
a family quarrel. The whole notion of the elect race or nation 
which is the basis of Hitlerism has its ancestry in Jerusalem, 
not Athens. It is a curious irony of circumstances that some 
German Christians should be repudiating the Old Testament 
in their speeches, while by their deeds it is rather the New 
Testament which they reject. It is inevitable that the anti- 
Hellenism of the modern world should have its influence upon 
theology. And in fact for the first time in Christian history the 
work of biblical scholars and theologians is combining to give a 
radically Hebraic interpretation to the content of the Christian 
gospel. 

But in order to appreciate the significance of this fact, we 
must first define more clearly the essential difference between 
Hellenism and Hebraism in its general effect upon theology. 

In the Hellenic mind God (i.e. the Supreme Being, not any 
of ‘the gods’) tends to be identified with the ultimate reality 
behind phenomena, the changeless ens realissimum or ‘idea of 
the good’ which is in some way the source and ground of all 
things, though to the senses it is veiled. From this point of view 
salvation for the human soul must consist in training it to detach 
itself from the life of the senses, so that it may perceive with the 
intellectual or spiritual eye the supra-sensible realities, which 
are ultimately one. Salvation cannot take place by divine action. 
For this would imply change or movement in the ultimate 
reality, which is unthinkable. The saving illumination takes 
place not through any intervention of God but through the in- 
ward action of the soul itself in throwing open, as it were, the 
shutters of its windows and pulling up the blinds, so that the 
light may enter. For this reason the Hellenic conception of 
salvation involves two fundamental postulates: First, that 
phenomena (i.e. outward things and events), though in their 
negative aspect they are veils of reality and readily become 
illusions, nevertheless have a positive aspect, in which they are 
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partial and imperfect symbols expressing and indicating a 
reality beyond themselves. And secondly, that the human soul, 
though it is constantly liable to be deceived and deluded by the 
life of sense, nevertheless has an innate and inherent capacity 
and power for discerning, perceiving and acknowledging the 
real truth and goodness. 

Thus Hellenism as a whole, like Platonism which is its 
classical type, is capable of being developed in either of two 
directions. Either the negative aspect of phenomena and the 
delusion of the ordinary soul are emphasized, in which case 
Hellenism leads to religious neo-Platonism .and the ascetic 
mysticism of the via negativa. Or else the positive aspect of 
phenomena and the power of the ordinary soul to discern truth 
and goodness are emphasized, in which case Hellenism leads to 
the kind of humanism which finds the divine reality immanent 
in nature and in all right human living. All the characteristically 
Hellenic philosophies follow one line of development or the 
other, or else some via media between them. Thus, on the one 
hand it is Hellenism which has given us the principle of ascetic 
mysticism, namely, that communion with God can be found 
only by resolutely turning the eye of the soul away from pheno- 
mena and from all created being. And on the other hand it is 
equally Hellenism which has given us our conceptions of the 
authority of the reason and conscience within us, our reverence 
for natural law, whether physical or moral, our appreciation of 
political freedom for the individual and all the basic principles 
on which a humanistic culture rests. 

To the Hebrew the problems of the universe took a different 
form and demanded a different kind of solution. To him God 
was not the ultimate reality, but the living, active and sovereign 
Jehovah, who worked through historical events and directed 
them to fulfil His purpose. Salvation consisted, not in the clearer 
perception of supra-sensible realities or values, but in God’s 
promised deliverance of His chosen. The hope of it was based, 
not on the immutable nature of the order partly veiled and 
partly expressed in phenomena, but in the moral constancy and 
faithfulness of God’s almighty will. It was to be sought, not by 
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training the intellectual or spiritual eye to look behind the 
changing appearances, but rather by listening to God’s voice 
and obeying His commands. The spiritual leader in Israel is not 
the philosopher-mystic who contemplates eternal verities, but 
the prophet who hears inwardly God’s commands, warnings and 
promises, and declares the message faithfully to God’s people. 
The whole initiative in salvation, as well as the final bringing 
of salvation, lie with God and depend upon His personal will 
and choice. Man’s thoughts and judgments, even though they 
be dignified (as the Hebrew never dignified them) with the 
names of reason and conscience, are but vain guides. If man is 
to be saved, God must speak to declare His will and man must 
listen. And though God is righteous there is no guarantee that 
He will fulfil any human ideas or ideals of righteousness. 
Moreover, Hebraism expresses itself in a quite different 
attitude to external events from that which characterized the 
Hellenic mind. To the Hebrew they are not primarily either 
veils or symbols of supra-sensible reality; rather, they are means 
and instruments by which God brings His own purposes to ful- 
filment. Their significance is wholly derived from the fact that 
God works in and through them. If one event is more revealing 
than another, it is not because it shows more clearly the presence 
of a reason immanent in all things, but rather because its wonder 
makes it manifest that God, not man, has done it. (‘All men that 
see it shall say, “‘this hath God done,” for they shall perceive 
that it is His work.’) And so the Hebrew, when he is perplexed 
by the fact that contemporary events seem to reveal nothing but 
irrational chaos and the triumph of iniquity, does not, like the 
Greek philosopher and mystic, seek consolation by turning his 
gaze away from the seen to the unseen, away from the outward 
to the inward, from the temporal to the eternal: rather, he turns 
away from the present to the mighty works which God has 
done in the past, in order to encourage the hope that God’s 


power will once more be marvellously displayed in the 
future. 


Hath God forgotten to be gracious: and will He shut up His loving-kindness 
in displeasure? And I said, It is mine own infirmity: but I will remember the 
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years of the right hand of the most Highest. I will remember the works of the 
Lord: and call to mind Thy wonders of old time (Ps. Lxxvil, 9-11). 

Whatsoever things were written aforetime were written for our learning, 
that we through patience and comfort of the scriptures might have hope 
(Rom. xv, 4). 


The Hebrew philosophy then, in'so far as there is a Hebrew 
philosophy at all, is a philosophy, not of ideas nor of eternal 
values, but of history. The characteristic gift of Hebraism to our 
modern European culture, which is now shaken to its founda- 
tions, has been its belief in Providence, or, in non-religious 
language, the teleological conception of history, the idea that 
historical events are being directed towards a goal, the realization 
of which will somehow explain or make up for the manifest evils 
of the present. It was the transformation of that idea to fit a 
mainly Hellenic humanism which produced the one unquestioned 
dogma of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
namely, the philosophic doctrine of evolution. 

Let us now try to see how the liberal Christianity of the last 
generation, which still survives in England and America, en- 
deavoured to express in terms of Hellenic humanism the doctrine 
of Christ’s person. To it the historic life of Jesus was not 
primarily an act of God. It shrank from acknowledging any 
uniquely supernatural element in the historic personality and 
work of Jesus Christ. The miracle-stories were all explained 
away as legends which might nevertheless be held to symbolize 
a spiritual truth. The historical Jesus of Nazareth was un- 
doubtedly a man, the last and greatest in the succession of the 
Hebrew prophets and the most wonderful religious genius of all 
time. Nevertheless, the more orthodox among the liberals sought 
to justify the doctrine of the Incarnation by maintaining that 
the moral and spiritual perfection of Jesus as man so uniquely 
mirror and express the eternal love of God that Christians are 
justified in speaking of Him as divine and Son of God, and in 
making Him the object of their worship. Thus, as Streeter 
argued in Reality, the human perfection of Jesus is the mirror 
of the Infinite, the true image of the eternal Godhead. Those of 
the liberal school who were most anxious to vindicate their 
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loyalty to the main tradition of historical Christianity laid the 
greatest possible emphasis on the unique position which Jesus 
holds as being in His human person the only true revealer of 
the Godhead, the revealer who has revolutionized, and must 
revolutionize still further, all man’s thought of God. The ortho- 
dox doctrine of the Incarnation, they said, really means that God 
is like Jesus. 

The connexion of this liberal point of view with Hellenic 
humanism is clearly seen at two points: First, the human goodness 
of the historical person, Jesus of Nazareth, is presented as the 
uniquely true symbol or mirror of the eternal and unchanging 
Godhead. It is in the revealing quality of His manhood that the 
divinity of Jesus Christ consists. What is directly effected through 
the life of Jesus is not any ‘mighty work’ of God, but simply 
the clear revelation of a truth and goodness which have always 
been. Secondly, it follows that the appeal of the Christian gospel 
must be to man’s natural conscience and his innate sense of 
moral and spiritual values. The life and character of Jesus are 
first presented as the true fulfilment of all man’s ideals in the 
moral and spiritual sphere; and then on that ground men are 
invited to acknowledge Him as divine. 

To liberalism, then, the essential Christian truth concerning 
the life of Jesus is that it clearly reveals in human terms to the 
human conscience the divine love which is the eternal un- 
changing reality partly veiled, yet partly also expressed, in all 
outward things, and expressed especially in human goodness.! 

The latest school of theological thought, however, which 
now dominates continental Protestantism and exercises an in- 
creasing influence in Great Britain, disputes all the fundamentally 
Hellenic assumptions of liberalism. It represents a radical 
reaction towards Hebraism, coloured by the pessimism which 
the moral and intellectual chaos of the post-war world has 
provoked. It denies at once the sovereign authority of reason 
and conscience in the human mind and the reality of the eternal 

1 The Ritschlians in Germany, Glover, Bethune-Baker, Rashdall and Streeter in 


England, and H. E. Fosdick in America, may all be said in different ways to represent 
this school of thought, though of course with great divergences of emphasis. 
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values which the reason and conscience are supposed to appre- 
hend. There is no immanent order of value in the world at all; 
the whole Hellenic conception of the Divine Logos immanent 
in all things is a mistake; and the whole claim of the human 
mind to discern such an order through reflexion upon pheno- 
mena is but another proof of man’s vainglorious Titanism. God 
reveals Himself not through human ideals of beauty, truth and 
goodness, nor through any universally immanent order which 
reason and conscience can discern, but rather through those 
strange and mighty works by which in history He abases every 
human pretension and confounds every human hope. The Bible 
is indeed the record of God’s mighty working in history for the 
redemption of His people out of an evil world; but to the mass 
of mankind and to all natural manhood the record is itself but 
an unintelligible enigma. It contains a revelation only to those 
few elect on whom God has conferred the special grace of 
realizing the futility of every human effort to attain the good 
or apprehend the true. To them the Logos speaking through 
history is not any immanent principle of reason to be under- 
stood, but a word of divine command to be obeyed, and to be 
obeyed absolutely, not because it is good but because it is God’s. 
I have purposely stated the general doctrine of the Barthians 
in an extreme form. No doubt the harshness of its irrationalism 
and its sweeping condemnations of all human philosophy and 
morality are considerably softened by the more discriminating 
statements of such theologians as Emil Brunner. Nevertheless, 
the fundamentally Hebraic presuppositions of Barthianism are 
the main formative influence in the most characteristically modern 
presentations. of the Christian gospel. Let us see how from this 
point of view the life and work of Jesus Christ are theologically 
interpreted. To the Christian Hellenist the human life of Jesus 
is that which clearly reveals God’s eternal goodness to the reason 
and conscience of mankind. To the Christian neo-Hebraist it is 
not in this way a revelation at all. According to him the life of 
Jesus means nothing divine or extraordinary to the natural non- 
Christian man, however honest, able and learned he may be. 
Historical critics examine the gospel record and find in it nothing 
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but the words and acts of a Nazarene prophet, considerably 
obscured by later tradition, so that it is now difficult or im- 
possible to recover what was original with any certainty. And 
from the point of view of unbiased historical enquiry they could 
hardly come to any other conclusion. For the incarnation of the 
Son of God is so far from being in itself an historical revelation 
to mankind, that it represents rather in its extremest form the 
divine incognito, the hiding of God’s presence and work from 
all who trust in human powers of wisdom and discernment. To 
suppose even that the conscience can recognize in Jesus any 
expression of its own ideals is sheer delusion. Nevertheless, to 
him who has received from God the gift of Christian faith, and 
to him alone, the life of Jesus is indeed the one absolutely critical 
revelation of God in history. And it is this revelation, only 
because first and foremost it is God’s absolutely decisive act, 
whereby all natural manhood with all its ideals is utterly con- 
demned; and the elect, who alone receive the supernatural 
power to hear and believe the gospel message, are saved by the 
abandonment of their ideals and by utter submission to the word 
of God declared in the Cross and Resurrection. For Christian 
faith, then, the Incarnation is the decisive moment in history, 
when God Himself in the form of man entered the historical 
process, was crucified on earth and rose again. God’s final act 
for man’s redemption has been wrought, the last time has begun. 
With Christ, therefore, judgment has come into the world. The 
effect of the preaching of the gospel is to discriminate clearly 
between those to whom God has granted faith to obey it and 
those who by their inability to apprehend the crisis show that 
they are condemned. But the Christian revelation remains a 
revelation to Christians only. What makes a man a Christian is 
not any appeal of the gospel to his reason or conscience; for the 
gospel to these is necessarily but foolishness or a stumbling- 
block. What makes a man a Christian is the Spirit’s gift of 
supernatural faith, which changes what otherwise is just a tale 
‘of one Jesus, who was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive,’ 
into the absolutely decisive act and imperative word of God 
Himself. 
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It is difficult indeed to find any common ground between 
such a presentation of Christianity and that which characterized 
the ‘modernism’ of the last generation. But in times such as 
ours the pendulum of thought is apt to swing far and suddenly, 
and we must not allow ourselves to be bewildered by its oscilla- 
tions. The point of ultimate rest is in the centre. 

The characteristic defect of Hellenism in all its forms is that 
to it the thought of a divine act in history is impossible. To it 
there can be no crisis, no absolutely decisive moment or turning- 
point in history. For it lives in a world of images and symbols, 
where an eternal and abiding, or else a gradually developing, 
reality is always partially expressed and partially hidden in 
the multitudinous flux of things. The one thing needful is to 
train the human reason and conscience so that they may discern 
more clearly the eternal reality through what changes. To the 
Christian Hellenist the life of Jesus is the supreme symbol 
through which the eternal goodness is transparent. 

But Christian orthodoxy can never be satisfied with such an 
interpretation of its message. In so far as the life of Jesus is just 
a symbol or image of the divine reality, it must always be theo- 
retically possible that the human reason and conscience might 
have discerned the reality without this particular help, and it 
must also be possible that the future may bring into being 
another symbol equally perfect, i.e. that there might be another 
incarnation. It is only something not revealed but done once 
for all which is necessarily final, because it cannot be undone 
nor done again. If God’s love in Jesus has really conquered the 
powers of evil and opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers, 
then it is in principle impossible for that victory to be won a 
second time. Such is the finality which Christian faith has 
always attributed to the act of Him who for us men and for 
our salvation came down from heaven. And the God whose 
nature is essentially expressed by such a decisive act is not the 
same as the God conceived as ens realisstmum, more or less 
expressed and more or less hidden in all outward things. At 
this point Hellenism fails. 

But, when this is granted, why should we rush to the 
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opposite extreme of maintaining that God’s decisive act in 
Jesus Christ cannot reveal Him to the reason and conscience 
of mankind at all? To maintain this negation is really to destroy 
the main missionary appeal of the gospel to the mind and hearts 
of men. And it only seems necessary to maintain it so long as 
we insist in thinking of reason and conscience strictly in terms 
of the Hellenic philosophy which we have found to be defective. 
Of course, if reason and conscience by their own inherent 
nature are bound to discern eternal reality and goodness through 
and behind phenomena in such a way that no particular moment 
or event can have for them the character of a decisive act of 
God in history—then, cadit questio. But the assumption is, 
I venture to affirm, a gross petitio principti, and it is proved to 
be false by the experience of Christian missionaries since the 
gospel was first preached. It is not true to say that faithfully 
to present the life and character of Jesus, as the New Testament 
records them, makes no appeal to the conscience and reason 
of men and can bring them no nearer to the Christian faith. 
Men can and do recognize in Jesus the embodiment of a human 
goodness which they had never thought possible before; and 
that recognition is an influence which draws them towards 
full conversion. Often again it is just faith in reason which is 
the best reason for faith. And, if so, Hebraism on its side is 
defective. It looks no doubt prophetic and uncompromising 
to go about quenching all the smoking flax and breaking all 
the bruised reeds on which one can lay foot or hand. But it is 
not the way really to win the world for Christ. 

The truth is, I think, that at one point our neo-Hebraists 
are singularly blind. They cannot see that, just at the very 
moment when they are denouncing every human ideal of truth 
and goodness in order to extol the majesty of God alone, they 
have in fact become the creatures of a very human and temporary 
Zeitgeist. They are in grave danger of fashioning a god after 
the image of the anti-humanistic despotisms which on earth 
they repudiate. Their sweeping and absolute condemnations 
of natural humanity are but the natural reaction of human 
pride to a very grievous fall and disillusionment. Naturam 
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expellas furca tamen usque recurret. Never has the truth of that 
great saying been more strikingly proved than in our modern 
anti-natural theologies. 

Very likely the Church is now entering upon a new dark 
age. That of course is no reason why we should abate for one 
moment the strenuousness of our missionary efforts or our eager- 
ness to search for and seize every opportunity of advance. The 
darker the age, the more imperative our duty to display the 
light. Doubtless a clear-sighted and scientifically organized 
barbarism is much more terrible than the blind rapacity of 
Huns and Vandals; but its tyranny will not endure. And we 
need not forget that the Church, which survived the dark ages 
of the past and brought a semi-Christian civilization into being 
when they were over, was a Church which had allied itself 
with all that was best in the culture which the barbarians 
overwhelmed. The Church is now, or soon will be, the only 
remaining trustee of all the treasures of Hellenism—its belief 
in reason, persuasion, beauty, justice, freedom and the moral 
consciousness of man. Before we repudiate this heritage as a 
legacy of original sin, let us be sure that we are really doing 
the will of Him who in Jesus Christ revealed His love for the 
men whom He created. The picture of Jesus, drawn by nine- 
teenth-century liberalism, as the prophet who went about 
doing good, preaching the universal fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of men and appealing constantly to the reason 
and conscience of His hearers, is certainly not adequate to the 
truth of the Christian revelation. But perhaps it shows an aspect 
of the truth which the Christian missionary cannot afford wholly 
to reject or ignore, if he would build for the future. 

©. C. Quick 














THE CHURCH IN CHINA 


ITS FUTURE IN SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
THOUGHT AND ACTION 


By T.-C. CHAO 


I? does not take much imagination to appreciate the diffi- 

culty of thinking and writing on the future of the Church 
in China, in these terrible days of war and ruin. In the occupied 
areas it is questionable whether the Church can function 
properly or have any social and economic thought and action 
that it may express in the light of the teachings of the Master. 
It is under the dark and overhanging cloud that threatens the 
independent existence of China as a nation that the following 
thoughts have been set down. The writer is living in the occupied 
area, at present more or less effectively cut off from the national 
government. He has to assume that in the future the Church 
will function under a real Chinese government with a real 
national will. 

Hitherto, in spite of anti-Christian feelings and move- 
ments within the country at times, the Church has made a great 
contribution in changing Chinese thought and action. It has 
spread ideas of democracy, not so much as a form of govern- 
ment but as a spirit; it has by example and service taught 
concern for public life and welfare; it has helped in upbuilding 
the Christian family and home; it has caused changes in social 
customs, especially marriage and funeral customs; it has fought 
against foot-binding, gambling, prostitution, illiteracy and 
many other evils. Without this, the Church would not have 
become anything of account in Chinese life, and Christianity 
would not have become even a small factor in building up the 
nation. 

Christianity shows its true colours not only in converting 
individuals to its faith, but largely in its ability to effect changes 
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for better living in its environment. Consequently, in meeting 
the need of establishing the Church in China, the missions 
had to expand the program of education, medicine and literature 
until, consciously or unconsciously, the school and the uni- 
versity, the hospital and even the literature society overshadow 
the Church as such with its ministry, worship and work of 
evangelism. It may almost be said that through the necessity 
of making a social impact upon China the Church has become 
a Christian movement, with far-reaching radii but with an often 
weakened centre. 

It is true that this sort of expansion makes Christianity a 
vital factor in the national life of China, and for this we should 
be exceedingly thankful. But we must not be unaware of certain 
ill consequences, In the first place, the economics of the Church 
have been so much affected that great contributions in the 
form of endowments are made to educational institutions, while 
the cry is loudly sounded for the self-support of the Church, the 
weakest part of the Christian movement. Salaries of professors 
and teachers keep pace with those given in government institu- 
tions, while salaries of Christian ministers are based on ideals of 
self-sacrifice. The result is that the minister of the Gospel, 
being insufficiently paid, comes from the less educated circles, 
and is in many places a less honoured person in society. In 
the second place, much diluted Christianity—showing itself in 
public-spirited ethical life—exists outside the Church. Educated 
Christians in various walks of life neither go to church for 
worship, nor come into contact with the central organization 
of the Christian movement for spiritual fellowship with their 
fellow-Christians. They are virtually lost to the Church. As 
this state of affairs continues, there is little wonder that young 
Christians who have come to understand something of the 
Spirit of Jesus think it is far more important to serve their 
nation, especially at a time of crisis, in other capacities than 
that of the Christian minister and in other ways than to join 
in the corporate worship of the Church, where the services are 
frequently poorly conducted because of the lack of educated 
and spiritual leadership. 
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The social work of the Church in the past can now be even 
more effectively carried on by secular organizations, and it is 
time for the Church to deepen its own consciousness. Unless 
the Church is greatly strengthened in matters of worship, of 
evangelism, of the ministry and of its own essential faith, it 
will not be able to orientate itself in the social and economic 
situation in which it will find itself in the immediate future. 
The task of the Church is twofold: internally, to deepen the 
consciousness of the presence of Christ in the group; externally, 
to transform the society within which it exists through the 
Christians that it makes, so that the society may partake of its 
nature and live according to its ideals. 

The Church in China has not only fallen short of this con- 
ception, but has not yet become a Church at all. Let us look into 
the causes that have so far retarded the building up of a real 
Church in China. One reason why the Chinese Christian has 
not acquired a vision of the world fellowship of the Church is 
the existence of a multitude of small sects and denominations, 
imported from various countries in the West, each emphasizing 
its own peculiarities in doctrine, organization, tradition and 
manners. These denominations have not opened the people’s 
eyes to the greatness of the Church Universal and the im- 
portance of the fellowship of the local group. Instead of a unity 
of faith and the great reality of God, they have presented a set 
of foreign forms, with ugly churches and street chapels, with a 
yearning for the life to come without the necessary connexions 
with this world, or with a sense of partisan loyalty to an un- 
known because unexplained tradition. Practical necessities, 
especially at this time of China’s national calamity, together 
with world tendencies towards Christian unity have, however, 
brought some denominations closer together in certain forms 
of union undertakings, such as educational, medical, famine and 
war relief work. But practical unity has not yet led us to any 
clear understanding of the importance of the Church. Until the 
Church emerges there is not much sense in trying to work out 
its part in the nation’s social and economic thought and action. 

In the second place, the Chinese have their own religious 
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outlook and tradition, although they are by their racial genius 
rationalistic, pragmatic and somewhat irreligious. They are not 
accustomed to church-going and corporate worship, to attending 
prayers and hearing sermons. The élite are individualist in 
temperament, impatient with a group life which presents little 
of that aesthetic interest which counts for so much in the life of 
the educated, and gathers around itself only a thin atmosphere 
of a spiritual home. This, however, gives no ground for the 
statement that ‘Chinese Christians must have religion in their 
own way, for they are not in the habit of having religion as 
Westerners have it.’ The old culture of China, together with old 
habits of life, are crumbling to the dust under our eyes, a process 
of disintegration hastened by the present national catastrophe. 
The Chinese have to acquire new modes of living, in every 
phase of life. Should they not learn to face God in corporate 
worship, to have spiritual fellowship in prayer and religious 
discussions in the same spirit as that in which they are learning 
to do many other, far more difficult and perhaps unpleasant 
things? If ever there was a time for the Church to assert itself 
and show its value, it is now. But two things must appear 
before such an assertion can become effective: first, an educated 
religious leadership and, secondly, a broad and deep religious 
program of worship and service, vital enough to command the 
thought and interest of the intelligent and energetic. 

The economic problem of the Church is also one which 
causes it to be underestimated in the eyes of the Chinese. The 
house in which God is worshipped counts not a little in a 
country filled with magnificent Taoist and Buddhist temples. 
Religion seems to be proportionate to the beauty of the 
structure that houses it. Some of the Christian and national 
colleges and universities appear even more beautiful than 
China’s palaces; but church buildings are far less attractive. It 
may be argued that religion is not a matter of material edifices, 
that it is spirit and must be caught in the spirit, and that the 
investment of money in building churches was a mistake from 
the beginning. In a country like China this argument counts 
not a little; yet it may also be argued that Christianity, being 
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a way of life, must have church buildings—and more, it must 
have an educated, up-to-date ministry. And both cost money. 
If the economic problem regarding the Christian ministry and 
church buildings does not find a satisfactory solution, the Church 
will remain only a nominal centre of the Christian movement in 
China. And some day the Christian movement may outgrow the 
Church and become Christian only in name. 

In addition to the above-mentioned causes of weakness, the 
Church has been caught in the spirit of the times. American 
and European thinkers such as Thomas Huxley, Charles 
Darwin, Karl Marx, Kropotkin, Trotsky, Bertrand Russell, 
John Dewey and others have exerted an influence over the 
Chinese mind that does not find any counterpart in Christian 
thought in China. The naturalism and humanism of Chinese 
scholars in turn have created in Chinese youth (and, for that 
matter, in all thoughtful Chinese Christians) a sceptical attitude 
towards all conceptions of God. Religious experience has been 
much stressed as the only way of penetrating into the truths 
of religion; but its shallowness, coupled with such a scepticism, 
can at best lead the Chinese Christian to an adoption of the 
ethical teachings of Jesus. The modern Chinese Christian is 
at heart and in spirit a Confucianist under a different name ; 
for the force of circumstances has turned Jesus into Confucius. 
Those who follow Him do so because of His character, not 
because of His religion. The consequence for the Church is 
obvious: it is merely Chiao Hui, a voluntary, human organization 
of religion for pushing the so-called Christian movement in 
China. 

These observations are meant only to point out the clear 
need of a deepened church-consciousness on the part of Chinese 
Christians. It is time to build up the Church, that divine- 
human institution whose foundation is Jesus Christ, the revela- 
tion of God and the Word Incarnate; whose function it is to 
transform men and women through faith in Jesus as Saviour 
and through reconciliation to God, and to be a power for utmost 
social regeneration. For the Christian the Church should be 


the sine qua non of a good society, the mediator between two 
38 
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worlds, that of eternal truths and that of historical changes. 
The Chinese cares little for the next world. Unless the next 
world is a reality effective in this world in which he is interested, 
not to say engrossed, he does not desire to be burdened with 
thinking of its existence at all. 

It is clear then that the future of the Church depends upon 
its own self-experience, its own life and energy. It will not 
be able to participate in the social and economic thought and 
action of the nation if it is not more strongly rooted and grounded 
in its own faith and reality. But to strengthen and build up 
the Church, three problems must be immediately faced and 
solved: first, that of a strong native leadership, centred in an 
educated and spiritual ministry; secondly, that of a strong faith 
in God and Jesus whom He has sent; thirdly, that of a strong 
sense or consciousness of the Church as the divine-human 
society, the germ of a good society. 

The social and economic conditions of a nation depend 
upon its political structure. If the Church is to make any contri- 
bution to social and economic thought or action, it must face 
the government under which it works, and either exist in 
burdened acquiescence or try wherever possible to co-operate 
in projects in which it has a special interest. ‘The Church should 
be fully conscious of what it desires to do and refuse to com- 
promise the principles for which it stands. It is, therefore, 
not out of place to enunciate these principles. Their working 
out will depend upon the way in which they are applied in 
specific conditions to specific problems. 

(1) God is the Father of all men; all human beings, conse- 
quently, are brothers, equally valuable in the sight of the 
Almighty and All-loving, and entitled to equal opportunities for 
free self-development. 

(2) The Church’s primary allegiance is to God, whose 
commands are made known through the Word and the con- 
science of His children; so that whenever there is a conflict 
in a moral issue between the dictates of the State and the 
conscience of the Church, the Church should assert its inalien- 
able right to listen to the voice of God. 
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(3) Since all political, social and economic undertakings 
depend upon persons, and since dynamic personalities have 
more value than organizations, the Church’s central and funda- 
mental duty is to educate and nurture such personalities through 
worship, fellowship, education and other means. 

(4) While individuals should voluntarily lose themselves in 
services to the community, they should not be oppressed and 
crushed either by their own government or by any alien power, 
so as to lose their liberty of conscience. 

(5) The Church should consider itself the conscience of 
society, and as such its duty is to commend measures that 
promote the welfare of the people and to condemn corruption, 
oppression, injustice and all kinds of social and economic 
inequalities. 

(6) Since the Church believes its duty is to relate men to 
God and to each other in love and righteousness, it cannot 
stand aloof from social and economic problems of the day but 
must frame its message in connexion with such problems. 

(7) The Church should educate its youth in social and 
economic problems in the light of the teachings of Jesus. 

(8) The Church should therefore take definite steps to 
strengthen its intellectual leadership (especially the ministry) 
and so be ready to make its contribution to that comprehensive 
philosophy of life that China needs. 

(9) The Church should increasingly do social service, 
fighting social and moral evils and advocating the cause of the 
poor and downtrodden. 

(10) The Church must resist attempts of powerful outside 
groups, whether political, social or economic, to make use 
of it for their advantage or for justifying their unjust 
programs. 

(11) Since the Church is vitally concerned with the progress 
of the nation, it should seek to encourage the growth of a whole- 
some national spirit and consciousness that is not exclusive of 
internationalism. 

(12) As far as possible, the Church’s participation in social 
and economic enterprises should be through its members, not 
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through itself carrying on projects which cost more, in finance 
and in personnel, than it can bear. 

(13) The Church should strengthen its hands through 
the united efforts of all the denominations, and present a united 
front, as far as this can be éffected, in matters of social and 
economic thought and action. 

(14) Above all, the Church should make its specific con- 
tribution through the consecration of its individual members; 
for this reason it should lay emphasis on corporate worship, on 
a deeper sharing of religious experience, on aggressive evan- 
gelism and on the importance of its faith in God the Almighty 
and All-loving, and in His Son, Jesus Christ, the Saviour of 
mankind. 

This enumeration of principles is not exhaustive. They are 
the norms under which the Church at all times is expected to 
work. At times the Church is not able to follow these principles 
strictly. It may be too weak in moral character to exercise its 
spiritual freedom fully even at ordinary times. Its members may 
be so engrossed in worldly or national affairs that they are not 
mindful of these principles. But the situation most likely to 
arise is that the Church will not be allowed to stand on its 
own ground against political authorities too powerful to be 
ignored or disobeyed. The question naturally arises: how far 
should the Church acquiesce in the uncompromising commands 
of a totalitarian State? How far—if at all—should it make com- 
promises? Should the Church be prepared for martyrdom, 
losing its life to gain it, without yielding an inch where moral 
questions are involved? These are hard questions. Under the 
national government of China there is no fear of the sup- 

pression of the Church, although it should be prepared to meet 
policies which may be morally opposed to what it advocates in 
social and economic matters. During this time of national 
calamity, the soul of the Church has been seen in war relief 
and in the comfort given to suffering people. The nation will 
need more of its services, its moral support and its gospel of 
faith, hope and love. But a portion of China may not be under 
Chinese control, and the Church in occupied areas will have to 
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face an entirely different situation. Martyrdom will be needed, 
but useless. Perhaps, the only road for the Church under oppres- 
sion is the road to other-worldliness. 

No social and economic problems can be understood and 
faced apart from their close connexion with political situations. 
The social and economic factors in a situation vitally influence 
the politics of the land; but in China, in the case of relations with 
other nations, political problems take precedence of all others 
and affect social and economic questions far more than social 
and economic concerns affect political changes. At present 
China is engaged in a life-and-death struggle against another 
nation which because of mechanical superiority has so far been 
able to advance in her program of political conquest. The 
future is still to be disclosed. There are four possibilities: first, 
China may be entirely conquered by her neighbour; secondly, 
China may be placed partially under foreign occupation; thirdly, 
both nations may emerge exhausted, neither winning the war; 
and fourthly, China may win her national independence. Except 
in the first case, which is unlikely to happen, there will be a 
new China arising from destruction and ruin, determined to 
keep her national integrity and to proceed with an accelerating 
program of social and economic reconstruction. 

China, with a long history, a vast population and deeply 
ingrained racial habits, changes slowly. External pressure and 
the necessity of fighting for existence has compelled her to 
speed up the process of modernization. The country which 
has been considered a civilization rather than a nation has now 
an awakened national consciousness. The temper, outlook and 
attitude toward life of the intelligentsia have undergone a 
radical change during the last thirty years. Their efforts to make 
China a free and united nation exerted a slow but steady influence 
upon the millions of the land; but now that war has been forced 
upon China the process of change has become rapid and effective. 
The people who are rooted in the good earth inherited from 
their ancestors have to move on, and this is fraught with far- 
reaching and radical meaning for the nation. The farming 
population is China’s national strength and it is the farming 
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population that is now affected. Industrial and commercial 
centres are moving from the sea coast to the interior, while at 
the same time the modernization of the countryside is steadily 
taking place. When war has ceased, this process of moderniza- 
tion will go on at a much greater speed and will create vast social 
and economic problems for China and for the Church in China. 

Two questions may be in the minds of many who are con- 
cerned over the future of China: First, what sort of government 
will there be? One inclined toward capitalism? Toward com- 
munism? Or some kind of authoritarian rule? And, secondly, 
will China become entirely and indiscriminatingly westernized, 
giving up her own ancient culture which has been demon- 
strated as too feeble to withstand encroachments from outside 
and adopting bodily the culture of the western world, with 
emphasis on material development at the expense of spiritual 
needs? The two questions though important are irrelevant to 
the present situation. A time like this is not one when theories 
or theorizing are of much value. All questions converge toward 
the one central demand of necessity. It may be that out of 
necessity things that do not belong together may grow into one 
living equilibrium. War is the all-consuming power which 
compels the government to exercise control over all resources 
of material and personnel. This necessity continues after the 
war and may long continue. It led the generals who were at 
loggerheads to combine their forces under a single leadership 
against the foreign aggressor; it made the communists give up 
their political program to come under the same flag and stand 
side by side with the Kuo-min-tang; it caused all classes of people 
to stand solidly behind the government; it gives morale to the 
Chinese soldier and it makes people in the occupied areas look 
now to the national government in earnest hope for their 
deliverance. The government has steadily gained the confidence 
of the nation. Its influence over the country in the future cannot 
be over-estimated. It will not be a matter of capitalism, com- 
munism, democracy or some kind of totalitarian State; it 
may. be all these, fused together by the fire and blood in which 
the whole nation is now receiving its baptism. 
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In the same manner may be answered the question whether 
or not the Chinese will adopt western civilization bodily. It is 
not a matter of theory but necessity. Instead of the abandonment 
of China’s old culture and the adoption of western civilization 
there may emerge something unexpectedly new and different. 

While theorizing is of little value, we should not close our 
eyes to trends of thought in China that have radically affected 
Chinese life on the surface. Dr Sun Yat-sen’s Three Principles 
of the People have been greatly reverenced as well as much 
criticized. They have become important factors in Chinese 
political and economic thought. Great changes may come over 
China, but the nation will follow Dr Sun in the development of 
nationalism, democracy and the economic control of the nation’s 
resources. Emphasis was laid in the third Principle on the 
limitation of private capital and the equal distribution of land, 
Few capitalists will remain after the war. The loss of property 
on the part of multitudes of small capitalists will make it easy 
rather than difficult for the State to exercise control over 
economic situations. State capitalism coupled with State 
socialism may be the result. 

The modernization of China occupies the minds of all 
modern thinkers in China. Few among them hold that the 
road towards the West is a blind alley; most scholars, of various 
shades of thought, see the necessity of a quick modernization 
of the nation and follow Hu Shih in heading unhesitatingly 
towards the West. New realism, epistemological pluralism, 
pragmatism, especially John Dewey’s instrumentalism, Marxian 
dialectic—all hold sway in Chinese thought. Idealism hardly 
exists and religious philosophy is narrowly confined to Buddhist 
circles and Christian colleges, or to theological schools, mostly 
inarticulate and therefore negligible. 

The break-up of the family had already started among the 
modern educated before the present war, but outside the cities 
and the educated group the family had been kept wonderfully 
intact. Hostilities, however, have driven the families into flight, 
thrusting them out into regions unknown and unthought of. 
The Chinese have not been a travelling people, save those who 
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live near the coast and are compelled to go abroad because of 
economic necessity. Now they are forced to travel, to break 
away from their ancestral towns and villages where lie the 
graves of their forefathers, to break away from ancient customs 
and to rub elbows with strangers from other places. What 
twenty or thirty years of radical thought could not do is now 
being done by the nation’s supreme calamity and suffering. 

Several things result from this. In the first place, the in- 
numerable Chinese who lived and died without the consciousness 
of being citizens under a government have come to realize the 
need and the importance of the government. This at once calls 
forth a larger loyalty than that given to the family or the village. 
The breaking away from the family system, in which were 
grouped so many small units based upon blood kinship, irresist- 
ibly leads to a sharpening of the simple folks’ national con- 
sciousness. Furthermore, every one knows every one else in 
a village, and human relationships are of a personal nature. 
Necessity now plucks a man from such personal relationships 
and plants him in the midst of impersonal situations. Any 
refugee camp teaches this. Rules and regulations—laws—become 
of more importance than ‘face’ and personal goodwill, or 
reliance for favour on friendship or nepotism. 

Government conscription acts as a machine. Village youths 
are drafted into vast armies where military orders are law, the 
violation of which means severe punishment or death. The 
Chinese is afraid of law, willing to undergo loss and shame, 
inconvenience and suffering rather than to enter into a law-suit 
with his fellow-townsmen. But now law comes pursuing him. 
He has no other choice and soon he will learn that he needs law 
for his rights, for his protection and for everything else. 

But the breaking down of family life, accelerated by the 
war, means the breaking down of Chinese civilization, for 
everything in China—philosophy, ethics, art, industry, educa- 
tion, government, religion—revolves around the family. Exodus 
and immigration stop when places of safety are reached, the 
south-west and north-west of China. Those who do not move 
away must meet those who move into their provinces, towns and 
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villages. Consequently those who stay and those who move in 
must equally be prepared to face changes. Particularisms and 
provincialisms gradually melt away. At the same time, there are 
gods and protecting spirits left behind in the temples and 
shrines now rising up in smoke under the bombing of enemy 
’planes. The good earth no longer supports them, nor do the 
kindly heavens hover over them in benevolence. Religion loses 
all meaning and reality. 

The native strength of the race shows itself at a time like 
this. Instead of family affection there has now developed among 
sufferers a deep fellow-feeling and among soldiers a comrade- 
ship unknown to the Chinese in the past. Patriotism finds 
concrete expression in love for one’s compatriots. A new civiliza- 
tion, a new nation is rising, a new philosophy of life—almost a 
new vital religion. 

As to economic changes, the government had a compre- 
hensive plan of material reconstruction which before war broke 
out was well under way. In education, in road-building, in 
industry, in rural reconstruction, in co-operative societies and 
in numerous other projects much progress had been made. 
While this accelerated process of nation-building hastened the 
war, the war in turn put a sudden stop to all these constructive 
efforts and turned the government’s energies into military 
organizations. But when the war is over, China will be faced 
with a gigantic economic problem. The only thing that remains 
for the nationalist government to do is to exercise a compre- 
hensive economic control. The war may be over for good or 
may be over only temporarily. If permanent peace comes, then 
there will be a heavy program of economic reconstruction. 
If such peace is impossible, then there will be the double 
necessity of military preparation for another more decisive 
war and of social and economic reconstruction with a view to 
this one purpose. 

Rural reconstruction will be an important factor in the 
economic revival of the nation. The necessity of military pre- 
paredness will probably turn every farming village in China into 
a military colony, where every able-bodied man is a farmer in 
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times of peace and a soldier in times of war. Self-defence and 
the determination to regain any lost territory will characterize 
every activity, social or economic. At the same time, the govern- 
ment will have to carry out a benevolent policy towards the 
farmers, as it depends upon them both for financial support and 
for military strength. Cheap credit loans will be available for 
them; sanitary conditions and public education will have to be 
provided; and there will be a general levelling up of their life. 
The State will control everything. And yet China is not 
likely to become an absolute totalitarian State. It may leave a 
large measure of freedom for the people in the moral and 
spiritual sphere. It seems that in the future the Chinese nation 
may find itself a democracy under a totalitarian government. 


In the face of the social and economic changes described 
above what will the Church do? Has the Church a special 
contribution to offer, distinct from the services of other agencies 
and from the government programs? If so, what is its nature? 

As no individual, group or nation can live in isolation, so 
the Church cannot make its distinctive contribution in social 
and economic matters in any isolated manner. What the Church 
is in itself has a vital meaning—though unrecognized and in- 
definite—for the social and economic situation in which it 
finds itself. China has not had an institution like the Church 
as an integral part of her social order, an organization with a 
divine message and a religious fellowship that takes upon 
itself the task of the caring for the soul. The Church, therefore, 
is in itself a distinctive contribution. It is a new social factor. 
It is a power that at a time of family and of Chinese cultural 
disintegration, at a juncture when China has to create a new 
civilization and a new national life, should lead people into 
larger fellowships and deeper personal relationships. The trans- 
formation of relationships which are becoming impersonal into 
deeper personal relationships is nothing short of helping to lay 
the foundation of a new nation, and the Church cannot do this 
until it is conscious of its own mission and its strong life. 

The Church must clearly understand its own special 
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position in society and its specific functions. It cannot keep 
aloof from the vital social and economic issues of the day, and 
yet its réle is not to become directly involved in the social and 
economic reconstruction of the country. As the modernization of 
China does not depend so much upon scientific ways of organiza- 
tion as upon persons who can use these ways, so the Church 
should try to make its contribution to social and economic 
thought and action through its members. The first duty of a 
Church with a passion for social regeneration and economic 
justice is to keep to its own specific task: the making of Christ- 
like personalities through worship, fellowship, religious teach- 
ing and the organization of what have been called by Dr J. H. 
Oldham ‘functional groups.’ To affect society through the 
activities and qualities of church members does not mean that 
in so doing the Church is to lose them. It must keep the best, 
most socially-minded men and women in the closest of fellow- 
ship within its fold. So withdrawing into itself, the Church is a 
strong centre of religious life and fellowship; and releasing its 
powers and forces, the Church through its members is a vital 
factor in the social and economic life of the community. 

As one of its most important tasks the Church has that of 
teaching. It should have a social philosophy founded on its funda- 
mental beliefs. Christianity is indeed a way of life, demonstrating 
its vitality in life rather than in theories; nevertheless, Christianity 
is the proclamation of the Word, expressed in ideas as well as 
in living personalities. Over thirty years ago the great mis- 
sionaries made an important contribution in the sphere of ideas. 
They quietly affected Chinese life till the time of the political 
revolution that overthrew the Manchu rule. Since then the 
Church has almost ceased to make any impact through thought 
upon Chinese society, being first attacked by nationalists, 
communists, rationalists of every type, and then neglected by 
intellectuals as an organization having nothing to impart in the 
sphere of thought. The Chinese thought-world during the last 
thirty years has been under the influence of pragmatism, in- 
strumentalism, neo-realism, humanism, naturalism and agnosti- 
cism; and some of the leaders of thought have been products of 
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Christian institutions. All this is not wholly due to the spirit of 
the times. The real cause is still the inability of the Church to 
hold and educate its most talented members until they become 
equal in intellectual strength and standing to the most powerful 
intellects outside the Church. 

The one place from which the Church can radiate its human 
force and divine philosophy is the home. Christianity has accom- 
plished a good deal in establishing some good, happy Christian 
homes. While the large family has been undergoing disin- 
tegration, the new smaller family will be a growing vital force 
in society. Man and woman will no longer build up a family as 
part of a tribe, under the command and at the decision of a 
patriarch or of parents. They will no longer come together 
merely for economic, social and traditional reasons. More and 
more will they unite from personal attraction, through friend- 
ship and in genuine love. A vast number of problems are con- 
nected with the upbuilding of the individual family, where 
better sanitary conditions and a lower rate of infant mortality 
will give the mother more energy for interest in social questions 
and activities outside the home. When the Christian home is a 
fact, the Church can be said to have taken root in the land. And 
when the Church takes root in the land it has already given its 
distinctive contribution to social life. 

Not less important than the home is the agricultural com- 
munity. Whatever happens, the Chinese government will have 
to push forward a comprehensive program of rural recon- 
struction. Some kind of economic improvement must be found 
for the villagers. The Church should have a clear-cut policy in 
regard to its work in the rural community. Not only should it 
preach the Gospel, teach probationers’ classes, carry on cam- 
paigns against illiteracy, arrange for country fairs and dramatic 
performances as a means of religious propaganda, but it should 
also enter whole-heartedly into co-operation with the govern- 
ment in developing the social virtues of the farmers and their 
enlarging loyalty and outlook. Most farmers will be in need 
of a new and powerful religion to take the place of what they 
have lost in the upheavals of the present crisis. During the past 
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decade the Church in China has not been unmindful of the 
magnitude of its task in the village. More concentrated study 
and more united effort are now needed. Activities should radiate 
from the Church to the rural community, and response should 
be secured in the increase of interest in church life and also of 
church membership, until the love of the Church is established 
in the heart of the agricultural population. 

The Church in China is too poor to carry on independent 
social or economic projects for the betterment of the life of the 
people. It must enter into co-operation with the government or 
other non-Christian groups for social service or even economic 
enterprises, and it should educate its members in social and 
economic problems, creating in them a desire to participate in 
activities that contribute to the social and economic welfare 
of the community. The sentiment should be created among 
church members that it is a glory to God for them to carry on 
social service. It may even be maintained that to be a church 
member, to be a Christian, one must be socially active in some 
concrete service to the public, given without material com- 
pensation. By such means the Church certainly will have made 
a distinctive contribution. 

There is also the important problem of Christian youth. 
There are young people who have inherited their Christian 
faith and others who come to the Christian religion through 
the attraction of the Christian spirit as seen in their teachers 
and friends. Both groups need the Church and yet think they 
should have nothing to do with it, because they will be too busy 
saving their nation and because the Church cares little about 
their aspirations. Yet the Church needs them, since without 
them its own life cannot continue and its desire to be socially 
effective cannot be realized. From them will spring Christian 
leadership in the immediate future. To understand them is 
to comprehend the power of patriotism, of social passion, of 
economic idealism and of self-abandoning adventure into the 
unknown. By all means and at all costs the Church ought to 
keep the young generation within its fold. In order to succeed, 
the home must become a centre of devout influence, the Church 
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must be an active, attractive and interesting community, its 
program must be powerful enough to command the attention and 
energy of youth, the school must be a place where Christianity 
is related to intellectual, social and national issues, and their 
leaders must be true examples of Christlike unselfishness and 
sympathetic friendliness. The problem is not an easy one, but 
it is not insoluble; for by a supreme effort young Christians can 
be made to see the importance of the Church and constrained 
to stay within it. And then when they are trained to face the 
social and economic issues of the day, the Church can reach out 
into Chinese society to fulfil its function as a society-making, a 
nation-making power. 

The Church is always the moral voice of society. It is 
therefore its duty to point out clearly the right and wrong 
involved in social and economic issues. In economic under- 
takings there are large opportunities for corruption and injustice. 
Powerful persons can override laws. In moral issues the Church 
must take a stand. The Church indeed must not meddle with 
politics, but it should be understood that it keeps no neutrality 
on moral issues. Missionaries and native Christians in the past 
have fought against foot-binding, opium-smoking, gambling, 
idol-worship, concubinage, female slavery, prostitution and 
many other evils. As times change old evils disappear; new and 
more powerful social and economic evils arise, and the Church 
must stand firm and fight against them. It must stand for public 
justice, social righteousness and the moral welfare of the people. 

Besides being God’s voice, that condemns the world because 
of its sin and wickedness, the Church is also God’s heart, 
opening towards the poor, the needy and the downtrodden. 
‘The poor you have always with you,’ said Jesus. Not only 
the poor in means, but the poor in moral character are always 
in the world. These need material assistance, which organized 
charity may be able to give; but they also need, more than any- 
thing else, a little love. For years to come and in spite of col- 
lective social efforts to reconstruct the country economically, 
the poor, the needy, the downtrodden, the sick, the fatherless, 
the homeless, the sorrowing, though reduced in number, will 
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remain. Among them the Church must move, to show that God 
who is love is the Father of all. One of the characteristic activities 
of the Church throughout the ages has been its philanthropic 
service. And the Church in China will have to continue to assume 
such duties, not because the government and other social 
agencies will neglect or be unable to carry on philanthropy. In 
fact, these non-Church agencies are far more able financially 
and scientifically to carry on such activities. The Church at 
best can do but a small portion of the work, and for the rest it 
either has to leave things undone or to help national effort. 
But it has a distinctive contribution to make here. Wherever its 
agents appear it transforms impersonal forces into personal 
relationships, adding to technical and mechanical dispensations 
of material things a spirit of love, understanding and friendliness. 

Criticism has been heaped upon this Christian service by 
young Christians and others, because Christianity has no 
complete positive plan for the nation, merely doing patch-up 
work in giving relief to the poor. This criticism is based upon 
a misunderstanding of the nature and function of the Church. 
For the Christian heart, every suffering man must be immedi- 
ately helped. It cannot afford to wait for any social, economic 
or political revolution to better the conditions of men who live 
but a day and are in need of help now. Furthermore, whatever 
organized agencies outside the Church may be able to do, to 
relieve suffering through the betterment of social and economic 
conditions in general, these do not decrease the responsibility 
of the Church for the spiritual life of people in need. For 
Christianity the humanitarian motive is coupled with the deep 
religious motive. Philanthropic ministrations not only help 
those in need, but also win them for Christ the Great Physician 
and the Saviour of man, and keep the Church spiritually alive. 
It is by ministrations to the sick in body and spirit that the 
Church becomes the embodiment of the life of Jesus Christ. 

In all things the Church must depend upon spiritual forces 
and spiritual means. Gold and silver it may not possess, but it 
cannot say that it has not a large measure of the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ the Revealer of God the Father and Ruler of all. An 
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organized Christian group does not use physical force or merely 
material means. On the contrary, it prefers spiritual methods, 
which on the surface may appear weak and ineffective, to the 
forceful methods which a government often uses. Just in this 
lies the Church’s distinctive service. But the question arises: 
What are the Church’s spiritual means? The answer is simple 
and clear. Its spiritual means are its faith in the God of love and 
justice, through Jesus Christ; its love as borne out in the lives 
of Christian men and women; and its thoughts expressed 
through its educated leaders. 

This brings us to the importance of Christian education and 
literature. The printed page has done much in the past. Its 
influence in China has decreased as important works have 
ceased to come from Christian writers in recent times. A revival 


of literary activities that can influence non-Christian circles will 
be needed. 


As regards Christian education, much is being done. The 


value of this Christian service to China is inestimable. But as 
there is a danger of rapid secularization, a strenuous effort 
must be made to link the educational agencies more closely to 
the Church. Chairs of Christian philosophy and ethics should 
be endowed and filled by earnest Christian scholars, and 
religious work in Christian middle schools and colleges should 
not be left merely to a Christian atmosphere of friendliness, 
but should be intellectually and socially guided by trained and 
competent religious leaders. All Christian institutions that are 
auxiliary to the Church should become far more deeply religious 
than they are now and should be the strong wings of the Church, 
which is the centre of the Christian movement in China. Let 
the Christians, both missionaries and Chinese, see larger visions 
and widen their loyalties until they recognize that their first 
allegiance is to God, whom they have learned to know (as far 
as they can know) through their Lord Jesus Christ. The Church 
makes and must make its impact upon society in social and 
economic matters as well as in other matters, through trained 
spiritual leadership and by spiritual means. 


T.-C. CHao 














MISSIONS TO MUSLIMS 
By S. A. MORRISON 


FEW would dispute that, compared with the triumphs of 
the Christian Church in other fields, missions to Muslims 
give the impression of failure. The results, whether measured in 
terms of the number of genuine converts or by any other standard, 
are apparently infinitesimal in proportion to the sacrificial out- 
pouring of human life and material resources which they have 
entailed. The miniature mass movements amongst Muslims in 
the Dutch East Indies are no disproof of this conclusion. The 
majority of the Muslims there are animists at heart, with merely 
a veneer of Islam on the surface of their lives. Only in Iran and 
perhaps in parts of India are there indications of a deep and 
widespread movement from Islam to Christianity amongst 
people whose ancestors have shown themselves convinced 
Muslims for generations, and, be it always remembered, these 
people are non-Arabs by race. 
Such considerations constituted ‘a concern’ to the members 
of the Near East Christian Council, and led to the issue of a 
request to all those who were interested in evangelistic work 
amongst Muslims for a searching and unprejudiced enquiry 
into the causes of the relative failure of missionary work in 
Muslim lands. The Council could not believe that it was outside 
the purpose or the power of God that Muslims should accept 
the Gospel of His Son, nor could it honestly feel that the sole 
responsibility for the present lack of response lay in the obduracy 
of the Muslim heart. The suggestion was made that Muslim 
friends of missionaries and of indigenous Christians should be 
asked which elements in Christianity or its presentation attracted 
themand which repelled them. Simultaneously, Christian workers 
were invited to reconsider, in the light of the guidance of the 
Spirit of God, what are and what should be the objectives, 


motives and methods of missionary work amongst Muslims. 
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The Council cherished the hope that thus there might spring 
to birth a new evangelistic movement, purified, inspired and 
controlled by the living Spirit of God. 

The present article is one contribution to this enquiry, 
and its conclusions have been hammered out in frequent 
discussion with indigenous Christians and younger missionaries, 
meeting regularly in study groups in Cairo during the past few 
years. It lays no claim to be a complete and final solution of the 
problem. Its purpose is to stimulate creative thought, by a deeper 
analysis of the causes of our present lack of success. 


One commonly recognized reason why Muslims do not 
become Christians is the nature of Islam itself.1 It alone of 
the outstanding religions arose after Christianity, and it alone 
claims to supersede it. According to the orthodox Muslim 
doctrine of divine revelation, Muhammed was the last and 
greatest of the prophets, greater than Jesus Himself, and to 
summon Muslims to Christianity is like inviting Christians to 
become Jews. From the Muslim point of view it is an invita- 
tion to revert to a less complete and less explicit revelation of 
God. But not only is Christianity inferior, from the Muslim 
standpoint, as a revelation of God; it is also inferior as a 
revelation of the ideal life for man. Jesus, says the Muslim, 
Was an ascetic, who never married but renounced this 
world for the sake of the next. His example, therefore, is 
of little practical value for the average man of to-day. 
Muhammed, on the other hand, offered a pattern of right 
conduct for all conditions and all circumstances of life. In 
his varied career may be found a precedent for guidance in 
all emergencies. The teaching of Jesus, as evidenced by the 
Sermon on the Mount, is too idealistic and impracticable for 
this everyday world. Islam, in contrast with it, is the natural 
religion, practical in its teaching, suited to the needs and 
demands of human nature. To the non-philosophical Muslim 
mind the doctrines of Christianity appear vagueand unintelligible, 


1 See, for example, the article on ‘‘The Muslim Point of View,’ by Orientalist, in The 
Moslem World; January 1936. 
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whereas Islam is simple both in its fundamental doctrines and 
in its religious requirements. With all these advantages on the 
side of Islam, why, asks the Muslim, should he renounce his 
religion in favour of an inferior faith? 

Thus, as a revelation of God, asa criterion of human conduct, 
in the practical value of its teaching and in the intelligibility 
of its doctrines Islam is presumed to outclass Christianity. 
But, over and above these general considerations, the Muslim 
unhesitatingly denies the truth and validity of the message 
which the Christian missionary bears. First, the central Christian 
doctrine of the atonement is explicitly repudiated in the Koran, 
both by its rejection of our Lord’s divinity and by its denial of 
His death on the Cross. Secondly, the Trinity is misunderstood 
both in the Koran and in popular Muslim thought, as signifying 
tritheism, so that Christians are in danger of the heinous sin 
of shirk (associating other gods with God). Thirdly, even if 
Christians may claim to be ‘People of a Book,’ of what value 
is this, asks the Muslim, when the Jngil (Gospel) as now circu- 
lated is full of corruptions, and in any case resembles in its 
form the Muslim Hadith (Traditions) rather than the Koran, 
which is the very Word of God. And so from the outset the 
mind of the Muslim is closed against the acceptance of the 
main Christian doctrines—the Trinity, the divinity of our Lord, 
His death on the Cross, His atonement and resurrection. 

Even these do not exhaust the list of reasons why the Muslim 
feels justified in repudiating Christianity. Taught from child- 
hood to rely on the almighty power and infinite mercy of God, 
he can perceive no necessity in the nature of things for a mediator 
between God and man. All the Jewish and Christian teaching 
about sacrifice for sin seems to him irrelevant, if not impious. 
It implies a curtailment of the divine Infinitude. Again, the 
Christian negation of ‘good works’ as determining ultimate 
salvation opens the door, in his mind as in that of some 
of St Paul’s opponents, to a doctrine of licence.1 Moreover, 
the Muslim has a set of moral values quite different from 
the Christian’s. He misses in Christianity the emphasis on 


1 Cp., for example, Romans 111, 8. 
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ceremonial purity; he condemns the Christian’s partaking of 
pork and wine; he considers the Christian virtues of gentle- 
ness, meekness, long-suffering and forbearance as tinged with 
effeminacy, in contrast to the Muslim ideals of power, courage 
and manliness. By carrying sin back into the realm of thought 
and motive, Christianity lacks the clear-cut definition of ‘greater 
sins’ and ‘ lesser sins’ which characterizes Islam. Its teaching on 
prayer, fasting and the Christian life, being couched in terms of 
general principles, is not sufficiently concrete in form for the 
Semitic mind, which naturally prefers the detailed laws and 
regulations of the Sharia code. It is therefore no exaggeration 
to say that by nature and by upbringing the Muslim’s outlook 
is diametrically opposed to some of the most vital doctrines of 
the Christian faith. 

To all these difficulties, springing from the normal Muslim 
attitude towards the Christian message, must be added others, 
that derive from the failure of the Christian Church and the 
Christian community to live up to the ideals of their Founder. 
The bloodstained legacy of the Crusades, the imperialistic 
policy of European powers, the disloyalty to the local Muslim 
government of disaffected Christian minorities resident in the 
Near East have united to embitter and sour relations between 
Muslims and Christians and to render more difficult the friendly 
approach of the foreign missionary or the indigenous Christian. 
Again, the impact of the West upon the East through the theatre, 
the cinema, the radio and the newspaper has exposed to view the 
seamy side of western civilization and lent some justification to 
the criticism that Christianity, having failed to redeem the life of 
European nations, is doomed to similar failure in the East. 
Whatever the Christian evangelist may say about the redeeming 
power of Christ, the Muslim cannot shut his eyes to the fact 
that the majority of beer-shops and licensed houses in Egypt 
are the property of European Christians, that the standards of 
personal and social morality of many Christians fail to rise any 
higher than his own, and that class and racial prejudice are 
embedded in the conduct of Christian nations, thus justifying 
the Muslim’s claim that in actual practice Islamic brotherhood 
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is more real, more effective and more penetrating than the 
Christian. 

Even the Christian churches, which should embody and 
exemplify the Christian message, are at times a stumbling-block 
and an offence through their pictures, symbols and rites, which 
to the iconoclastic Muslim savour of idolatry, while their mutual 
antagonisms give the lie to the fundamental doctrine of Christian 
love. The motives of the missionary himself do not escape 
criticism, as in the eyes of many he is but an agent of a foreign 
power, or has chosen this career to increase his merit before 
God. Missions, again, are condemned for their attacks on the 
character of Muhammed and the validity of the Koran, as 
well as for their habit of taking advantage (as the Muslim sees it) 
of the immaturity of children in schools and of the weakness of 
sick folk in hospitals. 

Should there appear a Muslim who, undaunted by these 
difficulties, perseveres in his quest for the living Christ and is 
ultimately led by the Spirit of God to ask for baptism, at once 
he is confronted in Muslim lands like Egypt with a barbed- 
wire fencing of legal, economic and social disabilities, sufficient 
to scare any normal individual. As Islam does not recognize 
apostasy, there exists no legal procedure for the registration of 
his conversion to Christianity, similar to that for the conversion 
of the Christian to Islam. To the end of his days, the convert 
retains the legal status of a Muslim; he must, for example, 
apply for a government post in his Muslim name. On the other 
hand, being known to his friends and relatives as an apostate, 
he is precluded from the family inheritance, unless he is prepared 
to deny his Christianity. More often than not the convert is 
dismissed by his employer, whether Muslim or Christian, who 
soon discovers that the presence of a convert on his staff is a 
serious handicap to his business. As a result, the missionary 
organization or church which was responsible for his baptism 
feels under an obligation to give him employment of some kind, 
for which he may, or more likely may not, be fitted, thus tending 
to segregate him from his fellows and to encourage in him the 
conviction that it is the duty of the mission to protect him from 
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poverty or attack. Boycotted by his former friends and, as we 
shall observe below, suspected by his Christian brethren, the 
convert leads a lonely life, finding it difficult if not impossible to 
marry, and developing a conviction that every man’s hand is 
against him. 

Conversion involves separation from the life of the majority 
and adherence to a despised minority. It is naturally regarded by 
the average Muslim as an anti-communal—sometimes as an anti- 
national—act. Many Muslims are firmly convinced that no 
Muslim ever does become a Christian, whereas hundreds of 
indigenous Coptic Christians embrace Islam annually for 
mercenary or matrimonial causes. Thus the tide of public 
opinion is set against conversion to Christianity. Its flow is 
altogether from Christianity to Islam. 

We have above been analysing the formidable and deeply- 
rooted reasons which deter the Muslim from accepting Chris- 
tianity. We must now turn to a different set of reasons, whose 
origin is to be sought in the history of the Christian Church in 
Muslim lands. Buffeted by persecution, driven in self-defence 
to seek survival by diplomacy and ready submission, cut off 
from the inspiration of contact with the Christians of other 
countries, the ancient churches of the Near East have lost 
much of their pristine spiritual vitality, and through fear of 
their Muslim rulers have ceased to engage in active Christian 
witness. The coming of the foreign missionary enterprise 
during the past century filled them with alarm. They feared the 
corrosive effect of evangelical teaching upon the Church’s 
traditional beliefs, they resented the formation of Protestant 
churches from members of their own community, and they were 
apprehensive lest missionary activity would jeopardize their 
position vis-a-vis the Muslim authorities. For centuries they 
took little direct part in evangelistic work amongst Muslims, and 
until recently they have been sceptical of all forms of missionary 
activity. As some of the converts with whom they were acquainted 
had proved morally or spiritually unsatisfactory, or had re- 
lapsed into Islam, the conviction grew that genuine conversions 
from Islam were impossible. All new converts were viewed with 
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suspicion. Social fellowship was seldom accorded to them and 
marriage with Christian women virtually denied them. Sensitive 
to such an atmosphere, converts have for years complained of 
the coldness of the Christian Church. 

Fear has been one impediment to missionary work. An- 
other has been the ignorance of the mass of the Christian 
population of the elementary truths of the Christian faith. In 
thought and practice they have approximated to their Muslim 
environment. Sharing the superstitions of their less educated 
Muslim neighbours they have absorbed the fatalistic outlook of 
Islam. As there is no missionary motive, so there is often no 
missionary message. 

Even the younger churches, which have been organized by 
the foreign missionary societies in the hope that they will be 
by their life and witness a divine instrument of Muslim evan- 
gelism, have failed to rid themselves of some of the deficiencies 
and weaknesses of the ancient churches. Many of them are 
afraid of the consequences of evangelism. Many adopt an 
attitude of scarcely-veiled suspicion towards converts. Many 
cling to modes of thought which are more Islamic than 
Christian. Only occasionally do we discover individuals who 
are ready to bear witness to their Muslim friends, either as paid 
evangelists or in a voluntary capacity. 

The difficulties above enumerated, arising from the Muslim’s 
philosophy of life, the absence of religious liberty in Muslim 
lands and the attitude of the Christian Church, are in themselves 
sufficient to account for the paucity of converts from Islam. As 
we seek to consider the steps which, in our opinion, should be 
taken to meet and minimize these difficulties, we shall have 
occasion to refer to still further obstacles, attributable to the 
mistaken objectives or faulty methods of the missionaries and 
indigenous evangelists themselves. These obstacles in turn must 
be removed if the Spirit of God is to have freedom to work 
effectively in Muslim hearts. 

If we may begin with the indigenous churches of the Near 
East, the conclusion seems inevitable that a revival of the 
oriental churches is an indispensable condition of successful 
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evangelistic work amongst Muslims. So long as the majority of 
Christians known personally to individual Muslims give by 
their life and thought a distorted picture of the Gospel of 
Christ, it is unlikely that Muslims will be attracted to the 
Christian message, however winsomely presented to them by 
the missionary or evangelist. All effort to foster the spiritual 
and ethical life of these churches is an invaluable, if indirect, 
contribution to the missionary cause. These efforts should, 
without exception, have as part of their purpose the encourage- 
ment within the churches of a sense of corporate and individual 
responsibility for evangelistic work amongst Muslims. Within 
the oriental churches lies a stupendous potential reserve of 
voluntary lay evangelism, that needs but the touch of the Spirit 
of God and the skilled training of the missionary to be released 
for direct and indirect missionary effort. The paucity of the 
resources of missionary personnel underlines the importance 
of calling out these reserves, without which it will be impossible 
to reach the millions in Muslim lands. The vision of missionary 
responsibility will in turn help to fan the flames of spiritual 
revival within the churches. Already in the Coptic Church in 
Egypt lay reform movements are emerging, which have as their 
aim not only the evangelism of unshepherded Copts, but also in 
some cases witness to Muslims. Both directly and indirectly these 
movements are helping to stem the tide of Coptic conversions 
to Islam. 

There are indications that the oriental churches are not 
averse to accepting such assistance as the foreign missionary can 
offer them, provided they can be assured that it is given in sincere 
friendship, and without any ulterior motive of attracting these 
reform movements within the orbit of the Protestant churches. 
Whatever reasons in the past obliged foreign missionary organ- 
izations to encourage the formation of indigenous evangelical 
churches, the question deserves serious consideration to-day 
whether present conditions justify a continuation of that policy. 

If the churches of the Near East, whether ancient or younger, 


1 See the article by the present writer on “The Indigenous Churches and Muslim 
Evangelism’ in this Review for July 1936. 
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are to bear effective witness to Muslims, they need to examine 
afresh their traditional forms of church service and of ecclesi- 
astical art and symbolism, in order to ascertain whether these are 
in any way repellent to the Muslims whom they wish to win. 
We are convinced that, in view of Muslim susceptibilities, 
modifications might advantageously be made without any 
appreciable loss to the spiritual life of the Christian worshippers. 
For the same reason, no effort should be spared to promote a 
better understanding between the different churches. Not only 
would this help to eliminate waste and overlapping in evan- 
gelistic activity, but, what is of greater importance, it would be 
a demonstration to the Muslim community of the fundamental 
unity of all churches in Christ. Nothing short of a sincere, vital 
and practical fellowship between all Christian forces and 
individuals, whether indigenous or foreign, can convince the 
Muslim world that Christian brotherhood is a reality, expressing 
in human relationships the truth that God is Love. 

From the problems of the Christian Church we pass to 
those of the Christian community. It is problematical whether 
any way can be found for the removal of those obstacles to 
missionary work which are the consequence of the impact of 
the West upon the East, other than a deepening of the spiritual 
life of the home churches in all European countries and an 
extension of their influence upon all phases of national life. 
The missionary societies and the indigenous churches, for 
their part, can so identify themselves with all movements for 
social reform, local and international, as to make it manifest 
that the vices of the West (immorality, drug-addiction, in- 
temperance and so on) are as avowedly the enemies of the 
Christian Church in the Near East as they are in Europe itself. 
It is, we believe, a mistake in principle as well as in policy to 
maintain that the Church has no concern with such problems. 
Again, there is room for much progress in the dissociation of 
missionary work from all flag-waving and from the spread of 
western civilization as such. It is a most regrettable fact that in 
many countries of the Near East missions are regarded as being 
opposed, or at least indifferent, to the nationalist movement 
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which commands the devotion of the students, if not of the 
masses. The enquiry now being prosecuted by the Near East 
Christian Council into the relations between the Christian 
Church and nationalism is long overdue. 

Important, however, as are the revival of the oriental 
churches and the identification of missionary activity with all 
that is progressive in national life, as indirect methods of winning 
the Muslim world to Christ, neither the one nor the other can 
be a substitute for direct missionary work amongst Muslims. 
Only too frequently in the past have missionary forces been 
diverted from the main task of evangelism among Muslims 
to other less exacting callings. Great discipline of soul needs 
to be exercised by mission boards, churches and individual 
Christian workers alike, to ensure the centrality of the evan- 
gelism of Muslims in all their undertakings. 

Even, however, where the evangelistic approach to Muslims 
has been given priority over all other claims, obvious defects of 
method may be observed, which have militated against the 
success of the efforts made. In the first place, foreign mis- 
sionaries need to acquire a greater mastery of Arabic. Relatively 
few of them have attained to facility in the understanding and 
use of an admittedly difficult language. How serious a handicap 
this is only those know who have had years of experience as 
evangelists to Muslims. Secondly, it is imperative that all 
missionaries and Christian workers should acquire a more 
intimate knowledge of Islamic thought—not, we would stress, 
from the academic standpoint, but as a means of understanding 
and appreciating the influences which are moulding the thought- 
life and spiritual experience of the group which the evangelist 
is hoping to win. This is no barren study of Islamics, but a 
living contact with the cultural, intellectual and spiritual forces 
of the day, and can be obtained only in the mission field itself. 

In the third place, experience has shown that a relatively 
small number of missionaries, or even of indigenous Christians, 
are conversant with the religious vocabulary of Islam. In their 
preaching and teaching most evangelists make use of Arabic 
words and phrases which bear a definitely Christian connotation, 
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but which convey a different meaning, or practically no meaning 
at all, to a Muslim audience, unless carefully explained. Not 
seldom controversy between Christians and Muslims on points 
of doctrine arises solely from their mutual ignorance of each 
other’s religious vocabulary. Wherever possible, an Islamic 
Arabic vocabulary should be employed, and Christian Arabic 
words used only where the other fails, and then only with an 
adequate explanation. 

Fourthly, we need constantly to bear in mind that the 
essential doctrines of the Christian faith in their New Testa- 
ment form were being presented to Jews or to inhabitants of the 
Roman Empire of the first century. They are, therefore, couched 
in terms and forms of thought comprehensible to the people to 
whom they were addressed. It does not necessarily follow that 
the same terms and thought-forms are the best or the most 
suitable for a Muslim audience of the twentieth century. For 
example, the phraseology of the New Testament concerning 
sacrifices, propitiatory offerings for sin and other aspects of the 
temple worship, would be readily understood by Jews and 
pagans of our Lord’s day. It is not immediately intelligible 
to the modern Muslim. In fact, it is naturally repugnant to 
him. Only a mechanical conception of inspiration can, we believe, 
require that the truths underlying such forms of thought must 
be expressed in these identical terms to-day. What is urgently 
required is a restatement of the same truths in modes of thought 
which the Muslim can understand. Thus some of the Muslim 
misunderstandings of the meaning of the atonement can be 
removed. Similarly, many (though not all) of the difficulties 
centring around the Christian doctrine of the divinity of our 
Lord can be obviated by the presentation of this truth not in 
terms of the divine Sonship, but in those, equally scriptural, of 
the divine Word. And the same applies to the doctrine of the 
Trinity and other essential Christian beliefs. 

Closely connected with this point are two others, which are 


1 The question of the presentation of these truths to Muslims has recently been made 


the object of a special study by the Evangelistic Committee of the Near East Christian 
Council. 
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often neglected in practice. Most of the essential truths of the 
Christian faith cannot be understood by a Muslim on the first 
hearing. He is not prepared emotionally, mentally or spiritu- 
ally for their reception. Much preliminary teaching is indis- 
pensable to a right attitude towards them. To plunge therefore 
into an exposition of them on the first occasion is, we are con- 
vinced, a contradiction both of psychological teaching and of 
Christian wisdom. And—another important lesson—in view 
of the Muslim claim that Islam supersedes Christianity, it is 
essential that the missionary message should be completely free 
of all sub-Christian or un-Christian traits. And yet, the con- 
ception of God, of the nature of salvation, of the atonement and 
of heaven and hell, as presented in much Christian preaching to 
Muslims, contains ideas which are regrettably medieval or sub- 
Christian. Traits of tritheism enter into the presentation of the 
atonement, which give some justification to the child’s comment: 
‘Jesus I love—God I hate.’ There is here, we are convinced, 
great need for clearer, more Christian thinking. 

Again, there is sometimes grave danger of the centrality of 
the Christian Gospel of redemption, with its message of the 
love of God revealed in the life, death and resurrection of our 
Lord, being lost in teaching, or in controversy, concerning 
relatively minor points of Christian doctrine. The evangelist 
must ever be on his guard against such side-tracking. Its effect 
is not only to confuse the Muslim as to what is the essence of 
the Gospel, but also to confirm him in his impression of the 
complicated character of Christianity. 

One other consideration in this connexion is the wisdom of 
foliowing our Lord’s own method of teaching, in which He 
adapted His message to the specific needs of the group or the 
individual to whom He was speaking at the time. For one, 
‘salvation’ meant release from fear; for another, a deeper faith; 
for a third, the conquest of pride; for a fourth, the abandonment 
of ambition or of worldly wealth. And so in Muslim lands we 
must not conceive of one single unvarying message for all. To 
the sheikh we bring the good news of the love of God, tran- 
scending the limitations of a legalist system; to the effendi, the 
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experience of spiritual power to transform personal and national 
life; to a peasant woman, freedom from fear of evil spirits and 
from the bonds of superstition. Even within each group there 
will be adaptations of emphasis to meet the needs of different 
individuals. 

And, finally, the proved futility (with rare exceptions) of 
the controversial method of approach, in preaching and in 
literature, and its tendency to produce ‘intellectual’ rather 
than ‘spiritual’ conversions, has led to a recognition of the need 
for a ‘spiritual’ approach to the Muslim, accompanied by personal 
friendship and practical Christian service. Dr Cash, in his 
recent book on Christendom and Islam, has stressed the import- 
ance of sharing our deepest spiritual experiences with the 
mystically-minded Muslim. We are certain that it is only as 
Muslims, whether orthodox, mystics or liberals, are brought 
face to face with the personality of Jesus Christ as revealed in 
the New Testament, and behold His Spirit incarnate in the 
Church, in community relationships and in the lives of in- 
dividuals, that they will realize that, far from Islam superseding 
Christianity, it is Christianity which brings a more profound 
revelation of God and a higher ideal for man. Only so will they 
realize that spiritual truths must be ‘spiritually’ understood. 
It is unfortunate that Protestantism has laid such stress upon the 
ultimate value of the individual as frequently to overlook the 
complementary truth that the individual can develop his full 
personality only in a spirit-controlled group. There is at present 
far too much individualism in missionary work in the Near 
East. 

Lack of space has necessitated the statement of these basic 
principles of Muslim evangelism in the briefest form, but we 
are convinced that their non-observance has been in large 
measure responsible for the scanty results of much Christian 
preaching. The convening of prayer-meetings for the con- 
version of Muslims will not of itself effect any considerable 
change, unless those participating are prepared for a radical 
reconsideration of their missionary methods. Were such a 
change to be achieved in an atmosphere of sincere love for 
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individual Muslims, and were there to emerge a Christian 
fellowship which would provide a home for the convert, there 
would, we believe, be far more conversions to Christ than we 
see to-day. 

This in turn brings us to two other vitally important factors 
affecting Muslim evangelism, more particularly in regard to 
the Church and the convert. The conviction is growing with 
many that, while maintaining the uniqueness of Christ as the 
final revelation of God, the Christian Church would gain 
rather than lose by seeking to conserve all that is good in the 
faith and practice of other religions. By its insistence on the 
divine unity, by its repudiation of idolatry, by its emphasis on 
adoration in worship, by its practical brotherhood, and by its 
application of religion to every department of human life, Islam 
has a lesson to teach the Christian Church; and the Church, 
for its part, should endeavour to discover a Christian counter- 
part for all those elements of Islamic religious experience, such 
as the Zikr, the reading of the Koran and the formal prayers, 
which have meant so much in the spiritual life of individual 
Muslims. The present services of the Christian Church in the 
Near East are not, we believe, sufficiently related to the religious 
needs of the Muslim environment or of the Muslim convert. 

And, secondly, every effort should be made to secure greater 
religious freedom in Muslim lands. Beyond question, the dis- 
abilities of converts are to-day one of the major obstacles to the 
acceptance and confession of Christianity. Whether the future 
will see an improvement or a deterioration in this respect will 
depend largely on the interplay of political and cultural forces, 
over which missions and the churches have little direct control. 
Nevertheless, indirect influence may be brought to bear for the 
removal of misunderstandings about the aims of missions and 
for the production of an atmosphere favourable to religious 
freedom. All action should be scrupulously avoided which 
would lend any justification to such charges as were levelled 
against missions in Egypt during the newspaper campaign of 
1933- 

While restrictions remain, and even afterwards, more might 
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be done to co-ordinate evangelistic activities amongst men and 
women, so as to secure the conversion of households and natural 
groups rather than of isolated individuals. Only so can many 
of the problems affecting the life of the convert be solved. Also, 
closer co-operation is needed from the outset between the 
teaching of enquirers by evangelists and the normal life of the 
Church. We do not believe that the difficulties engendered by 
conditions of evangelism in Muslim lands require, as some have 
suggested, that groups of converts should develop their own 
spiritual and communal life, independent of the recognized 
churches. 


The purpose of this article has been to call attention to the 
many diverse factors contributing to the apparent failure of 
missions to Muslims, and to suggest ways in which these 
obstacles may be surmounted. But, lest any traces of a defeatist 
attitude be suspected, we would in conclusion assert our sincere 
conviction that missions to Muslims, far from being a failure, 
have in many respects been marvellously successful. The grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with Islam and the sense of its inability to 
measure up to the demands of life at its highest are traceable in 
part, at least, to Christian missions. Not a few Christian ideas 
have become embedded in the normal outlook of educated 
Muslims. Christian standards are being subconsciously accepted 
as the criterion of social progress and of the ideal life. Christian 
practices and institutions are being copied as an integral part 
of western civilization. Individual Muslims and occasionally 
groups of Muslims have confessed their faith in Christ. Hundreds 
of others are attracted to Him. Missions also, while establishing 
vigorous evangelical churches, have contributed indirectly to 
the emergence of new life in the ancient churches of the Near 
East. All these facts we thankfully recognize and acclaim. What 
we now hope and pray is that this article may stimulate creative 
thinking for the discovery of new ways whereby missionary 
work may be rendered more effective, more fruitful and more 
Christlike. 


S. A. Morrison 











THE NEW REGIME IN INDIA 
AND THE CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISE 


By J. S. M. HOOPER 


‘THE new constitution in India came into operation in the 

provinces in April 1937, and it is perhaps not inappro- 
priate at this stage to attempt an estimate of some elements 
in the new situation that has been created by the coming into 
power of the Congress party in a majority of the provinces and 
of Indian ministries in all of them. 

One thing may be said with confidence, while recognizing 
that at any moment the position may change: a good start 
has been made, after the preliminary months’ manceuvring for 
position and the clarification of issues that resulted from it; 
the conditions of continued success are present in the spirit of 
co-operation and of eager service that has been shown by the 
governors of the provinces, the members of the services and 
the newly appointed ministers. Speaking generally and keeping 
clear of the ungrateful task of criticism of details here and there, 
most of the ministers have approached the tasks of administra- 
tion with humility and courage, and with a determination to 
deal thoroughly with the real problems of the country. The 
necessary emphasis on the purely constitutional questions that 
have been so much debated for many years, some of the 
greatest of which—notably that of the position of the autocratic 
Indian States in a federal system—are still unsolved, should not 
obscure the fact that the Indian governments in power are 
using that power for the service of the people. It is at the least 
a gesture of significance that the Congress governments are 
working on a sacrificial basis: by their own action the monthly 
salaries of ministers have been limited to five hundred rupees 
(£450 per annum). Where there has been any hint of corruption 
strong steps have been taken to correct it, the Congress high 
command exercising at this stage a salutary influence on the 
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provincial governments, in helping them to maintain a high 
standard of probity against local forces that might otherwise 
prove too strong. 

How to reconcile the responsibility of each provincial 
Congress government to this Congress higher command, with 
the responsibility to the electorate whose votes have put it 
in office, is one of the major problems that the Congress party 
will have to solve. Meanwhile, however, the central Congress 
authority is discharging a most useful and necessary function, 
so that in spite of local difficulties and the fact that some Con- 
gress men are apparently looking for trouble, it may be said 
that the responsible leaders have shown that they are eager to 
serve what they believe to be the true interests of the country 
and that they recognize the magnitude of their task. 

The most serious concern of those who are thinking in all- 
India terms is to build up national unity, which, in a country 
like India at any rate, cannot be envisaged in terms of a 
drab and regimented uniformity, but must have the richness 
and variety that many different elements will bring to it. 
It is frequently assumed that the different elements in the 
national life which have hitherto tended to be hostile must 
permanently be at best divergent from one another, and that 
different communities and creeds have interests that are mutu- 
ally incompatible and even antagonistic. It would be idle to 
deny the reality of such dangers: painful illustrations of them 
abound and are likely to abound for many years; but if India 
is to be what her most devoted sons would have her be there 
must be no truce with the idea that these evils of communal 
and religious antagonism are inescapable and permanent. Some 
reconciliation must be found; an integral part of wise nation- 
building policy must therefore be the fullest freedom in religious 
thought and belief, and freedom of worship within the necessary 
limits of order and neighbourliness. Anything other than this 
would fatally hinder the growth of national unity. It may be 
assumed that such liberty of conscience will be maintained, and 
that Christians will have the right to live and worship and 
serve the State as Christians. There is no present probability 
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that a clash of loyalties such as has arisen in other parts of the 
world will trouble the Indian Church, or that an anti-religion 
movement will become dominant in Indian life. It is neverthe- 
less an all-important part of the Christian obligation in India 
to-day to stand for religion as such, over against the crudities 
and superstitions which have brought many forms of religion 
into disrepute. Not as an additional community among other 
warring communities, but with a ministry of reconciliation to 
all men, working through spiritual channels, the Christian 
Church must discharge its indispensable function. 

It is profoundly to be hoped that each of the political parties 
that will be taking shape in India will command the allegiance 
of Christian men. As Lord Baldwin said some years ago, re- 
ferring to England: ‘Men who will sincerely and honestly 
embrace political life with the idea of helping the community 
(no matter to what party they belong) are wanted in these days.’ 
Party allegiance, whether to the Congress or to any other 
group, must be purely a matter of personal choice; but in every 
party it will be the duty of Christian leaders to emphasize the 
importance of character and ability and public spirit against the 
sectional interests of any particular family or caste or com- 
munity. It is unfortunate that under the present communal 
system of electorates Christians are compelled to vote in a 
separate religious group for their own Christian representative, 
with the inevitable corollary that he is supposed to be elected 
to safeguard the particular interests of the Christian community, 
rather than to serve the State as a whole. The wisest Indian 
Christian leaders deplore this, and regard it as the negation of 
Christianity: the interests of the whole should come before 
those of any particular group, and the most valuable contribu- 
tion that Christians can make is that of leavening the whole 
body politic with the high moral standard of the Christian ethic, 
free from all self-regard. The essential Christian message of a 
universal brotherhood that breaks down all communal barriers 
is seriously prejudiced by the present system, which includes 
the Christian community on the basis of its numerical strength 
as one of the groups that must have separate representation. 
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For the same reason the exercise of an essential part of Christian 
liberty—that of witness-bearing with its frequent consequence 
of conversion—is exposed to serious misconception: change of 
religion involves loss of numbers and political influence for one 
group and a corresponding increase of political power for 
another. It thus appears to be a matter of importance that the 
Christian community should cease to be a separate electoral 
body and that it should be permitted to vote in a general 
constituency. 

Christians in India may thus be expected to support any 
government that will tackle the big problems. This will involve 
no change of policy for them: the tradition of missionary service 
in which they have been nurtured should make them take 
for granted that rural indebtedness and poverty, widespread 
illiteracy and ignorance, sickness and drunkenness have to be 
dealt with. Since the beginning of the modern missionary 
movement these have been among the familiar foes to be over- 
come, and too often, in too many fields, the missionary forces 
have been working with little support from public opinion. It 
is a matter for great thankfulness that the Congress governments 
are facing these questions and are bringing to their solution 
resources of a kind not available to private agencies and that 
could not be fully tapped except under Indian leadership, It 
is impossible in the course of a brief article to particularize, 
but the Congress campaign for prohibition in selected districts, 
and the emphasis placed on elementary education and the 
speeding up of literacy, may be singled out as peculiarly hopeful 
for the future of India. There is unlimited scope for social 
service and nation-building activities, and Christians will con- 
tinue to serve along these lines. There can be little doubt that 
government will welcome all the aid that can be given. This is 
not to say that government will not reserve the right to deter- 
mine policy and that there will not be sharp differences of 
opinion on particular questions. Indian governments will exercise 
the right of choosing what they regard as good for India. 

The question of the future of great Christian institutions 
such as colleges may well arise. It is conceivable that there may 
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be large reductions of government grants to such institutions 
—not through any unfair differentiation against Christian 
colleges as such (though in some places unwise attempts may 
be made in that direction) but because government may decide 
that the emphasis in Indian education as a whole is wrong and 
that funds must be diverted from the ‘luxury education’ of a 
favoured minority in colleges to the essential task of redeeming 
the masses from illiteracy through a wise and comprehensive 
system of elementary education. Christians must recognize the 
weight of such a contention, and the government attitude to 
education may well lead to even more drastic reorganization 
among Christian colleges and schools than has already been 
undertaken. 

In another great branch of Christian activity, that of medical 
work, the need of the country is so desperate and the service 
that Christian hospitals give is proportionately so large (of 57,701 
hospital beds in British India 19,000 are in Christian institu- 
tions), that closer co-operation with the government medical 
service is highly desirable. Dr Edward Hume’s report of his 
recent visit to India has made it clear that government will 
welcome such co-operation and might indeed be glad to hand 
over to Christian agencies considerable departments of vitally 
important medical work. In the enormous field of rural India 
it may well be that the Christian medical forces, suitably 
organized and co-ordinated, will render a service that no other 
body has the spiritual quality to render. 

The most difficult question remains to be discussed. It was 
stated above that an integral part of the Christian life and 
experience is witness-bearing, and that such witnessing not 
infrequently leads to conversions. It is well known that many 
converts have had to suffer the loss of all things for their faith; 
but recently the whole evangelistic programme has been in- 
fluentially challenged by non-Christians, and ‘conversion,’ by 
which we mean a change of religion essentially spiritual in its 
impulse, has been stigmatized as ‘proselytization’—a change of 
religion brought about for unworthy reasons. Individual con- 
versions from among the higher castes have of course taken 
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place, and their legitimacy can hardly be challenged. But the 
propriety of encouraging conversion of people in masses or in 
groups, and especially of the outcaste community, has been 
attacked and continues to be the object of criticism from various 
angles. There is, for instance, the attitude of Mr Gandhi, who 
holds that it is in general right for people to remain in the 
religion in which they happen to have been born, and that in 
that religion, whatever it may be, the necessary religious satis- 
faction can be found. Some of his utterances appear to deny 
sufficient spiritual capacity to outcastes for any religious change 
to be spiritually significant for them. He nevertheless calls them 
‘Harijan’—God’s people—and recognizes their downtrodden 
condition as a most serious blot on Hinduism, which must be 
removed. He is thus not only spending his strength on move- 
ments directed towards the social uplifting of the Untouchables, 
but is strongly in favour of throwing open to outcastes Hindu 
temples that from time immemorial have been barred to them. 

There is no question of the genuineness of the burden 
resting upon Mr Gandhi’s conscience as a Hindu in this matter, 
and he is doing all in his power to remove the ignorance and 
poverty and injustice from which these people have suffered 
for long centuries. Nor are Mr Gandhi and his followers alone 
in this: leaders like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru give generously to 
Harijan social service organizations, while the Servants of India 
Society is including this among the many invaluable services it 
is rendering to India. It is matter for deep thankfulness that 
on so many sides the healing of this sore in the body of India’s 
life has come to be recognized as an imperative obligation. Nor 
should the fact that elements other than humanitarian have 
recently entered into the situation, and have coincided with a 
considerable increase of zeal for the well-being of the outcaste, 
lead to the cynical judgment that the real motives of non- 
Christian service are political and selfish, rather than dominantly 
humanitarian. 

However that may be, the fact remains that of recent years 
for the first time in history the great outcaste communities in 
India have been given potential political value. The system of 
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communal representation depends largely on numerical balance, 
and the transfer of large numbers of outcastes from the Hindu 
community in which they are at present included to any other 
religious group is obviously likely to affect the balance. Politi- 
cally-minded Hindus are thus looking with jealous eyes at the 
large accessions to Christianity in the mass movement areas. 
They see that when an able outcaste leader such as Dr Ambedkar 
makes a public declaration of war on Hinduism and says that 
because of its age-long ill-treatment of the outcaste he will 
break away from it and join some other religion, taking his 
people with him, representatives of Islam, of Sikhism, of re- 
formed schools of Hinduism vie with one another in offering 
him terms, if he will only lead his people into their fold. It can 
hardly be matter of surprise that they do not in the least believe 
that Christian leaders in touch with him are not making similar 
competitive offers. Any serious student of religious movements 
in India during the last fifty years is aware that Christian zeal 
for the uplifting of the outcaste is no new thing: however many 
the mistakes that may have been made, the work that has been 
done among them has been among the most notable achieve- 
ments of the Gospel of Christ, and whole communities redeemed 
to newness of life have been and remain a signal witness that 
there is at work in the world a power of God unto salvation. 
That this was done long before there was any political awakening 
in India is irrefragable evidence that Christian work among 
outcastes has not been governed by unworthy or selfish political 
motives, and that a sweeping charge of ‘proselytization’ is 
baseless. 

Nevertheless it is well to recognize that several new elements 
have entered into the situation. Hindu social reform activities 
for the improvement of the position of the outcaste will lessen 
the force of some motives that have undoubtedly influenced 
many who have become Christians in the past; within Hinduism 
itself, it may be hoped, there will now be a chance of social 
justice that has thus far been denied to the Untouchable. In 
former days, because of the denial of that justice, the missionary, 
in appearing as the friend and defender of the outcaste serf, 
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was in many cases necessarily thrust into the position of attack- 
ing the caste master. He was sometimes successful in wringing 
justice from unwilling hands—at the inevitable price of a heritage 
of ill-will and suspicion. The continuance of such a relationship 
is most deplorable and every effort needs to be made to change 
it and to use to the full and to impregnate with the true humani- 
tarian and Christian spirit all these movements for social reform 
that are stirring within Hinduism itself, with whatever other 
elements they may be mixed. The Christian, friend of the out- 
caste as he is and always must be, is not the enemy of the caste 
man. 
A differentiation needs to be made between ‘Christian’ and 
‘missionary’—terms which have been used almost interchange- 
ably in this article. The growth of national sentiment and 
proper national self-respect makes it necessary to review the 
whole question of India’s receiving men and money from foreign 
countries. If, for instance, an Indian national government, 
predominantly Hindu, is in any measure justified in looking 
with suspicion on such movements as that of Dr Ambedkar in 
Bombay or of the Ezhavas in Travancore, as being subversive 
of the fabric of society, with a threatened change of religion as 
only one counter in a complicated political game, can it be 
expected to tolerate such movements of revolt being financed 
from abroad? We are so used to large tolerance in Indian affairs 
that it is perhaps worth while to ask ourselves what any totali- 
tarian government would have to say in such a case, or whether 
even the most democratic of countries could be expected to 
welcome the foreign support of insurgents within its own 
borders. 

It needs to be said that in nationalist India the foreign 
mission and its machinery is still too much in evidence; it 
must decrease and the Indian Church must increasingly play 
the Christian part that is urgently needed in Indian life. The 
restlessness of the untouchable millions does indeed constitute 
a challenge to the whole Christian Church, but it is a challenge 
which should be taken up by the Church in India: the question 
of the way in which help may be given by the Christian Church 
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in the rest of the world, whether in men or money or advice, 
needs most careful thinking out. The Christian Church in India 
can never grow to fullness of health and strength and can never 
play its proper part in the national life so long as it can be 
regarded as the nursling of an imperial power. Whatever the 
risks may be, it should not be content and it should certainly 
not be compelled to remain in that position of tutelage. 

In the Christian enterprise, truly conceived, there is nothing 
of which to be ashamed, nothing that needs to be disguised. 
Ignorance of the essential missionary motive, however, breeds 
suspicion, and it is well to take trouble to avoid unnecessary 
occasions of offence. It is therefore of importance to let it be 
known that the Christian’s business is to make his contribution 
to the common weal, and that he has no private or sectarian axe 
to grind. The Christian desires to co-operate with all men of 
goodwill for the common good, not to secure benefits for the 
members of his own community. The Christian believes that 
he has a distinctive contribution to make to the national life, 
not only to the redemption of the outcaste, for, great though 
that work may be, the Christian Church is called to something 
far greater. The essential task remains, as it has always been, 
to present every man perfect in Christ Jesus and through the 
redemption of the individual to redeem the whole of society. 
It is to be remembered that the best men in India to-day feel 
the shame of what is wrong within the national life; they are 
not personally responsible for it, any more than the Englishman 
is personally responsible for what may be wrong in the imperial 
system into which he has been born; they are eager to find the 
best way out for their whole people, and the Christian Indian 
shares that burden and must bring his contribution into the 
common stock. To antagonize such men of goodwill in other 
communities, among whom Christians have to live and with 
whom they will continue to have to deal, is both unwise and 
unnecessary. 

A wise nationalism thus seems to be a necessary element 
in true Christianity. But if there is a danger of Christianity 
in India being narrowly communal and so losing the very 
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qualities that justify its existence, there is also a danger of its 
becoming narrowly national, with equally disastrous results. 
In these days of strong nationalist sentiment there is the tempta- 
tion for some to feel that what matters most is that Christians 
should show themselves unmistakably nationalist, in terms of 
nationalism as interpreted by one or another outstanding 
political leader. It is not enough. The truth is that there can be 
no ultimate satisfaction save in the conception of the Church 
Universal, ‘the Holy Catholic Church throughout all the world’ 
—the vision of the City of God that brought steadiness to 
Augustine’s troubled mind when the fabric of ancient civiliza- 
tion was tottering—demanding a loyalty so great that it can 
include within itself all lesser legitimate loyalties. The Christian 
citizen of India should thus find himself most at home with 
those who think in terms not of India only, but internationally: 
he is familiar with the vision of the ancient seer, in which 
the kingdoms of this world become the kingdom of God, 
and it is towards no less distant a goal that his footsteps 
are bent. 

There is a further necessity: Christianity in India has been 
largely identified with a foreign connexion, because of the 
way in which it has chiefly been made known, through the 
missionary enterprise of the West. This foreign connexion must 
be shown to be accidental and not essential. India will continue 
to need and to welcome missionary help from the West, but 
only if it is of the best quality that the West can give. That 
help, however, may be given and received at too great a price 
if by the very excellence of its quality it postpones the courageous 
and venturesome leadership of Indians themselves in thought 
and action. The West and the East alike need a deeper change 
of attitude than is yet generally recognized. The real leadership 
of the Church must be increasingly Indian and not foreign. It 
should be free from the suspicion of subservience, whether 
because of dependence on foreign funds or for any other reason, 
and it must accept the responsibilities of leadership and its 
risks without a continual looking over its shoulder to make 
sure whether it is going in a direction that is approved from 
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abroad. The Church can then be recognized as a natural growth, 
part of the life of India. 

It is also important that the whole question of conversion 
should be taken out of the semi-political region into which it 
has been dragged of recent years, and this can only be by holding 
uncompromisingly to its essential spiritual nature. Only when 
the Christian witness is such that it can be recognized as that 
of an indigenous community, the infectious example of an 
undeniable experience of rich spiritual quality, powerful in 
changing the tone of a society, will it be freed from the slur 
that it is largely a proselytizing agency subsidized and directed 
from abroad. That this spiritual infectiousness is of the very 
essence of Christianity is plain from what is happening in several 
places in India, as, for instance, in the unexpectedly powerful 
Christian influence of outcastes upon their caste masters in 
some parts of the Telugu country. But it is unfortunately the 
case that the Christian enterprise as a whole has not produced 
on the average non-Christian this impression of confidence that 
God Himself is at work, and that conversion is the result of His 
activity and is not dependent primarily upon the astute plans 
of men, nor even upon their benevolent impulses. The protective 
instinct in the powerful foreign agency, which is continually 
tempted to smooth away difficulties from the path of the growing 
Church, may be misplaced sentimentality; by its own struggles 
and mistakes alone can the Church rise to the greatness of its 
opportunity in the new India. Exactly how great that oppor- 
tunity may be, who can say? But if, with the perspective of the 
years, we can see that it was a movement of spiritual regenera- 
tion which saved the England of the eighteenth century from 
the excesses of the French Revolution and created the spirit 
of reform that was the glory of the nineteenth century, it is not 
too much to believe that the Church which is entrusted with 
the ministry of the same Gospel in India may have a part to 
play of the most decisive importance in creating and maintaining 
the character and spirit that are needed for the tremendous 
tasks of the coming years. 


J. S. M. Hooper 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
I 


KAGAWA AND CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
AS AN ECONOMIC PANACEA 


By GALEN M. FISHER 


FoR a decade Dr Toyohiko Kagawa has been proclaiming 
that co-operative societies on the Rochdale pattern 
were the master-key to the vexing problem of applying 
Christian principles to the world’s economic life, and the 
surest road to international peace. With characteristic con- 
sistency, he has done his utmost to practise as well as preach 
this doctrine, by taking a prominent part in the co-operative 
movement in Japan and especially by initiating a number of 
forms of co-operative societies. He is well aware that not a 
few social scientists deem as visionary his hopes of economic 
salvation through co-operative societies, but he is used to being 
called hard names. Nothing daunted, he continues to hold that 
love is the basic law of the good life in all spheres and that 
co-operative societies best translate love into economic terms. 
Accordingly he does not hesitate to urge foreign missionaries to 
make their promotion a chief feature of their activities. Is he 
right? If so, what should missionary leaders do about it? 

It was with these considerations in mind that the editors of 
this Review asked me to expound and appraise Kagawa’s ideas in 
their bearing upon the world Christian mission. It happens 
that I made some study of the co-operative movement in 
Japan last year—going so far as to write a short history of it— 
and that I visited and read about several of the co-operative 
societies established by Kagawa. Had I then known that I was 
to be called on to write this paper, I should have made a much 
more careful study and should have discussed with Dr Kagawa 


himself the objections to his ideas which are mentioned below. 
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Since the exigencies of going to press do not permit even an 
exchange of letters with him, I must depend upon my observa- 
tions and upon such of his writings as I have at hand. For- 
tunately, he has written extensively on the subject, and I have 
just received his latest volume, in Japanese, A Handbook of 
Co-operatives. 

As to my own attitude toward Kagawa, I can make my own 
the words used by the Bishop of Hongkong when he presented 
Kagawa to an audience: ‘I am glad to introduce a man whom 
I recognize as my master in Christ Jesus.’ All the more eager 
am I to sift the true from the false in his teaching. He is un- 
doubtedly a great Christian. Is he also a sound economist? On the 
one hand, his claims for co-operative societies are too sweeping, 
too contrary to eminent opinion, to be allowed to go unchallenged; 
while, on the other hand, his character, his intelligence and his 
solid achievements all unite to forbid dismissal of those claims 
without the most open-minded examination. 

Let us begin by stating some of the basic social and economic 
principles which stand out in Kagawa’s writings. Five may be 
given. 

1. There is a sharp conflict between the spirit of Christ 
and the prevailing economic order. That order is based on 
free competition and profit-making, principles embodied in 
capitalism and in the concomitant legal system, which tends to 
make property more sacred than persons. Among the conse- 
quences have been exploitation of the weak, the waste of irre- 
placeable natural resources, acute human want in the midst of 
surplus production, international rivalries which beget war and 
an almost irresistible pressure upon Christians to deny their 
Lord in the market-place. 

2. Mutual aid is the Christian economic law. It is love 
embodied in economics. In one address Kagawa declared: 


The Protestant Church is too individualistic. The Eastern Church sinks 
into individualistic mysticism and has nothing to do with society and dies out 
as in Russia. In contrast, the Church of the West, all through its history, was 
prosperous when the brotherhood movement flourished. . . . If we realize 
love through economic methods, the world will know that Christ is here. 
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3. The best economic expression of love, or mutual aid, is 
found in the societies patterned after the parent co-operative 
society created at Rochdale in 1844. When economic change is 
brought about by violence, class conflict and compulsion, the 
cure is as bad as the disease; whereas change brought about by 
co-operative societies is healing and constructive, being based 
on persuasion, respect for personality and concern for the 
general weal. 

4. A universal economic order based on co-operative societies 
is a practicable ideal. After they have become strong and fairly 
inclusive in single nations, reciprocal operations among them 
can be gradually extended to all nations. This is the surest road 
to international peace. 

5. Christian leadership is essential to their highest success, 
since they rest upon ethical principles which are found pre- 
eminently in Christianity. 

We must have the Spirit of Christ, of mutual aid, of redemptive love, or the 
co-operative movement is a failure. . . . In our own co-operative stores in 
Japan, only baptized Christians are put into positions of responsibility. 

Let us now examine these five principles both as to their 
ethical soundness and as to their practicability. Few Christians 
would dissent entirely from the first. Many would be disposed, 
however, to plead for qualifications, such as the possibility of 
so modifying the capitalist system as to exalt persons above 
property, while preserving the strong incentives to individual 
enterprise and forethought which that system engenders. 
Others would plead for a combination of State socialism with 
private capitalist enterprise, such as is foreshadowed by the 
social legislation adopted in recent decades in Great Britain 
and other countries. Still others would argue that the best 
scheme would be to follow the lead of the Scandinavian 
countries in combining State regulation of private enterprise with 
some degree of State socialism and a strong co-operative move- 
ment. All three groups of dissenters would hold that Kagawa’s 
principle was in need of qualification. 

The second principle would doubtless be readily accepted 
by all. But objections might be filed to Kagawa’s historic 
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generalizations. Some critics would hold that he had over- 
simplified church history and over-estimated the significance of 
the brotherhood movements. Others would grant that the 
brotherhoods were a marvellous expression of mutual aid for 
the simple ages when they flourished, but that it by no means 
follows that either they or the co-operative societies are fitted 
to the vastly more complex conditions of the modern world. In 
other words, it is true to say that Christians must find some 
way of expressing love in their economic relations, but it does 
not necessarily follow that the brotherhood movements or the 
co-operative societies are the best way. To such arguments, 
however, Kagawa would be justified in retorting: “Then show 
me any way which is yielding equally good results, or at least 
give them a much more thorough trial than you have yet given.’ 
The third principle reduces the abstraction of the second 
principle to concrete form. The more one reflects upon the rules 
adopted by the twenty-eight weavers of Rochdale nearly a 
hundred years ago, the more one marvels at their wisdom. 
They stood for ‘one member one vote’ and equal rights for men 
and women: for democracy. They combined the appeal to self- 
interest in a lowered cost of living with the appeal to social 
betterment in devoting a part of the surplus to education of the 
public. They sought to substitute an economy of use for an 
economy of profit, but to do so by gradual means, trusting to 
example and persuasion, not to denunciation, class strife and 
revolution. They refused to undercut prevailing local prices, 
lest their reductions to members harm ordinary dealers. The 
capital was to be provided entirely by the members, at the legal 
rate of interest, but all members were to receive refunds from 
the surplus earned in the business, in proportion to the amount 
of their purchases. These shrewd but socially-minded rules 
have survived a century of testing. If there are to be co-operative 
societies, then they should be founded substantially upon 
these principles, which it is obvious not only accord with 
Christian ethical ideals, but may also be accepted by all men of 
goodwill. 
Kagawa’s contention that co-operative societies are the 
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best economic expression of love yet invented manifestly rests 
upon rather strong grounds. Furthermore, he could maintain 
that wherever they have been established the benefits have far 
outweighed the disadvantages, and that this is true even though 
some of the societies have been managed by incompetent men 
and have been composed of members who only dimly grasped 
the force of the principles. 

At this point some judicial mind may protest that the co- 
operative societies are still on trial; that even a century of 
chequered history is too short a time to warrant dogmatic 
generalizations; that the Church and missions should certainly 
strive mightily to apply love to economics, but to commit them- 
selves to the co-operative technique as the panacea would be 
quite premature; let Kagawa be honoured as a prophet and a 
daring experimenter, but let us take his economics with a grain of 
salt. To all such cautious warnings I can hear Kagawa reply 
with a smile on his lips but a quaver of concern in his voice: 
“Yes, be cautious, but do something; and if you can improve on 
the Rochdale scheme, I’ll be the first to follow suit.’ 

The fourth principle, which calls for internationalizing the 
co-operative movement, is probably open to the most serious 
objections. The first is this: if the sheer complexity and vast- 
ness of economic processes within any one nation make the 
all-inclusive application of the co-operative system hardly 
more than a dream, except in a small, homogeneous nation like 
Denmark, how much more visionary is the proposal to extend 
the system on a far vaster scale among peoples of widely differing 
habits, institutions and moral standards. The second objection 
is found in the fact that totalitarianism, with its dominance of 
economic life and suppression of voluntary associations, threatens 
to make co-operative societies impossible in all the totalitarian 
States. The third objection is that national co-operative leaders 
have not yet been able to frame any satisfactory plan for a 
comprehensive international co-operative system on a democratic 
basis. Even in the national federations to preserve democratic 
processes has been difficult. To the organizational difficulty is 
added the problem of preventing one national co-operative 
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society from profiteering at the expense of other national 
ones. 

In reference to the immense obstacle presented by the 
totalitarian State, H. M. Kallen says, in The Decline and Rise of 
the Consumer (1936): 

Thus, the kidnapping and perversion of the Italian co-operatives by the 


Fascists, the rape of the German co-operatives by the Nazis, led to the ex- 
clusion of the co-operatives of those countries from the International Co- 


operative Alliance. 

And he adds that in Russia the co-operative societies have 
been absorbed or abolished in favour of the State trusts. A more 
accurate and recent statement respecting the Soviet Union is 
in Kagawa’s A Handbook of Co-operatives, to the effect that 
the credit unions were killed by the inflation during the ’twenties, 
the city consumer co-operative societies were absorbed by 
the State, and so far no compensation has been paid to the 
members for their investments; only three forms of co-operative 
societies now remain, namely: the rural consumers; the collective 
farms and fisheries; and the small producers. But all of these are 
subjected to close direction by the State. The situation there- 
fore seems to be about what it was when the I.L.O. study of 
The Co-operative Mo€ement in Soviet Russia (1925) said: 

The co-operatives have no independent existence; they are still considered, 
not as associations of consumers, but as economic institutions serving the 
general economic policy of the communist party. 

With respect to the third objection, some illuminating 
observations are to be found in the volume Co-operative Ideals 
and Problems, by Anders Oerne, a judicial Swedish co-operative 
leader. After detailing how local co-operative societies some- 
times compete with one another by selling outside their own 
membership and beyond their own boundaries, he says: 


There is a similar international problem. In recent times there has been 
considerable talk of export of co-operatively manufactured goods, especially 
from the English Co-operative Wholesale Society, to wholesale co-operative 
societies [in other countries] with less developed production of their own. 
To such proposals Sweden has objected that co-operative principles are en- 
dangered thereby. The consumers in the importing country cannot possibly 
exercise any influence whatever on a consumers’ undertaking in another country. 
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They stand in the same relation thereto as to a private business. What is worse, 
however, is that the existing wholesale societies, by embarking upon export 
trade on their own account, may easily drift into competition against each other 
in one and the same market and discover advantage in seeking to oppose each 
other’s development, in the usual competitive fashion. This would involve 
abandoning the happy relations which so far have prevailed between co- 
operative central organizations in the various countries. . . . The Swedish 
representatives on the International Co-operative Alliance have insisted as 
strenuously as in them lay that the undertaking which caters for international 
consumption, according to Rochdale principles, ought to be the common 
property of all the purchasing organizations. 


In support of Kagawa’s fourth principle may be quoted 
the views of Leonard Woolf, the English authority, who says in 
Fabian Society Tract Number 201, December 1922: 


Nothing can really be done until a central representative international 
organ exists which will collect and then supply to the various national move- 
ments information as to the different possibilities of demand and supply among 
the co-operators of the world. Second, if an efficient and energetic international 
organ of this kind be created . . . international trade is capable of immense 
development through the exchange of commodities between consumers’ and 
agricultural movements. Thirdly, the creation of an international co-operative 
bank is necessary, in order to mobilize the co-operative resources which are 
now scattered and divided in the movements of the several countries. 


Kagawa’s most recent and specific argument in favour of 
co-operative international reciprocal trade as the best way to 
solve the present problems of over and under-production, 
trade barriers, population pressure and war itself is to be found 
in English in the pamphlet, Proposals for World Peace Based on 
International Co-operatives, the address delivered to the Kagawa 
Fellowship retreat in Japan in November 1937. He holds that 
three principles are imperative, namely: reciprocity, equal 
opportunity and rights, the refund of profits in order to abolish 
exploitation. As examples of international reciprocity he cites 
the International Postal and Telegraph Union, and Lloyd’s 
marine insurance system. As to equal rights, he means that the 
Rochdale principles must be applied to international trade. 
Regarding refund of profits, he says: 


In international trade or other profitable enterprises between the nations, 
net profits should be rebated in proportion to the amount of purchases, as in 
41 
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the Rochdale co-operative, through patronage dividends; or as in the mutual 
insurance co-operative system. . . . Evidently, a series of evolutionary steps 
are needed to attain to such just and reciprocal relations between the nations. 
This evolutionary process can take place through international conferences, 
but hardly of the type with which we are already too familiar. 


Kagawa then proceeds to detail a plan for two kinds of 
preliminary international economic conferences which would 
culminate in a world conference. The first would be centred in 
various fields of economic interest with sections related to 
sustenance; power; trade, communication and transport; credit 
and resources and so on. The second would be based on the 
five main cultural and geographical regions of the world. Upon 
such a basis he is confident that an all-embracing world economic 
conference could achieve results which would greatly reduce 
present injustices and the menace of war. 

The address concludes with a plea for the development of 
three types of international co-operative societies: for trade, 
immigration and credit. 

Eager as every Christian internationalist must be to sup- 
port Kagawa’s plan or any other which offers substantial 
grounds for confidence that the great goal can be reached, one 
is apt to feel somewhat out of breath after reading this address. 
Kagawa seems able to take such dizzy leaps across the chasms 
which separate the actual from the hoped-for. It may be urged 
that his whole life has been a succession of such leaps, and we 
praise God for his adventurous faith. But when one stops to 
visualize the chasms of nationalism, of vested private interests, 
of ignorance, of inertia and of racial and even religious prejudice, 
all of which must be bridged before the goal can be reached, 
and in addition the paucity of men of sufficient calibre to 
administer enterprises of such magnitude, one feels forced to 
conclude that Kagawa is pointing in the right direction and 
may be suggesting the inevitable line of advance, but that the 
precise methods can be worked out only by a long series of 
painstaking and costly experiments. 

The fifth principle will at once be challenged by those who 
know that co-operative societies have apparently flourished in 
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many countries where it would be absurd to say that a majority 
of the leaders were Christians in any vital sense. The catch lies 
in the word ‘highest,’ for considerable evidence could doubtless 
be adduced to show that one of the chief reasons for the pre- 
eminent success of the co-operative societies in Great Britain 
and the Scandinavian countries is the large number of their 
leaders who have been animated by an altruism and an in- 
tegrity engendered by Christianity. In Japan I was impressed 
by the number which had failed on account of factious or un- 
trustworthy leadership. In a number of cases labour and com- 
munist disputes were to blame; in others, plain dishonesty or 
laxity. One organizer of rural co-operative societies said he had 
become convinced that he could depend only on leaders who 
were either Christians or deeply tinged with Christian ideals. 
It was noteworthy to find a disproportionate number of 
Christians holding responsible posts in the secular co-opera- 
tive movement. There is no doubt that the striking success of 
most of the co-operative societies founded by Kagawa has been 
due to the sterling Christian character of the leaders. 

But even though the truth of this principle be granted, the 
question naturally arises: If the spread of highly successful co- 
operative societies must wait for a supply of genuine Christian 
leaders, is it not putting the cart before the horse to urge their 
formation in countries where Christians are few? Why not place 
all the emphasis on winning more Christians? To such queries 
Kagawa might reply: No, the two should go hand in hand. 
As soon as there are a few thousand Christians in an area, a 
thriving co-operative movement can be started. And further- 
more, the more the co-operative spirit and practice spread in 
a community, the easier it is for professing Christians to be 
practising Christians. They do not have to resort to the com- 
promises and hypocrisies which are all too common in the 
ordinary dog-eat-dog competitive society. So it may be said 
that co-operative societies are as essential to a Christian social 
order as Christian leaders are to such societies. 

The co-operative movement in Japan long antedated 
Kagawa’s activity in it. The first strong impetus to the idea and 
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the passage of the National Co-operative Act came from two 
high government officials. There had been scattered earlier 
efforts to form co-operative societies, among both farmers and 
city workers, all of whom suffered from the hard times of the 
’nineties. But with the passage of the Act in 1900 the movement 
was given the powerful backing of the government. From the 
first, four types of co-operative societies were authorized: 
purchasing, marketing, credit, utility or miscellaneous service- 
providers. The movement has fluctuated somewhat, but has 
grown to be an important factor in Japan’s economic life. In 
1936, the total number of local societies was 15,457 and the 
' membership was 6,197,000, of whom no less than seventy per 
cent were farmers, and only fourteen per cent were connected 
with trade and manufacture. The outstanding moral weakness 
as well as economic strength of the movement has been its 
dependence upon and partial domination by government 
officials. 

It was in 1919 that Kagawa came actively into the move- 
ment. For several years he had been living in the midst of 
the labourers and the flotsam of the city of Kobe. When the 
wartime boom collapsed, he witnessed the plight of the pro- 
letariat and the small-salaried men in the industrial cities, and 
with characteristic vigour he decided that one of the most 
effective ways to relieve their distress and at the same time 
develop self-help was to form a consumers’ co-operative society. 
Thus was born in the city of Osaka, in June 1919, the Kyoekisha 
(Mutual Advantage Society). For a time this local society and 
others like it, developed by Kagawa and his Christian friends, 
maintained close relations with the growing labour union move- 
ment in western Japan, but in 1922 labour was swept violently 
toward the left. Kagawa and his associates stood firmly for the 
Rochdale principle of freedom from all ideological partisanship. 
After a struggle, the left element withdrew, leaving Kyoekisha 
smaller but uncorrupted. 

During the years to the present time Kagawa has played 
no insignificant part in the general co-operative movement of 
the empire. His distinctive réle has been to stand for the 
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principle of voluntarism independent of government domina- 
tion, and for originating adaptations of the co-operative idea 
suited to the needs of Japanese society. The original impulse for 
the government-sponsored movement came from the German 
credit and insurance societies. Kagawa’s impulse came from 
Rochdale and the Christian social passion of Frederick Maurice 
and from his own long vicarious suffering for the exploited and 
under-privileged. 

One of Kagawa’s far-reaching achievements was the de- 
cisive part he took two years ago in persuading the central 
government to push through the Diet the National People’s 
Health Insurance Co-operatives Act. It was largely due to 
his insistence that the administration of the plan was lodged in 
the hands of self-governing local societies. After two-thirds of 
the qualified residents in any locality have voted for such a co- 
operative society, the remaining third may be compelled by the 
government to join. This Act greatly enlarges the population 
who are assured of adequate medical care at low cost. 

The latest instance of Kagawa’s originality is to be found in 
the closing chapter of The Handbook of Co-operatives, where he 
makes the startling suggestion that ‘purity co-operatives’ should 
be formed in the poor villages from which so many girls are 
sold by distressed families into lives of prostitution for a pay- 
ment of only ten or twelve pounds. Such families would be 
given a loan by the society, which the girl could pay back over a 
period of years of work as a free labourer. 

The foregoing account of Kagawa’s service to the co- 
operative movement in Japan is glaringly incomplete in at least 
one respect: it has failed to mention the extraordinary corps 
of men and women who have laboured with him through the 
years. Like him, they have disregarded reward or recognition. 

The conditions in Japan favourable to the establishment of 
effective co-operative societies should not be overlooked by 
missionaries who contemplate setting them up in less-favoured 
lands. Mrs Sidney Webb, generalizing no doubt from European 
experience, has said that ‘a co-operative society presupposes a 
certain geographical proximity, a certain standard of living, 
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relatively steady employment and more or less regular habits.’ 
All these factors and others of equal importance are to be found 
in Japan, such as literacy, social homogeneity and an alert and 
co-operative government. If several of these factors should be 
lacking in any community, it would seem to be the part of 
prudence to think twice before trying to start a self-governing 
co-operative society. In certain newly developing countries, such 
as the United States, still other obstacles to successful co- 
operative societies are likely to be found, such as excessive 
mobility of population, indifference to thrift and the speculative 
spirit. 

One further comment upon Kagawa’s program may be 
made. His complete scheme calls for the formation of seven 
types of co-operative societies, which embrace all the major 
aspects of economic life. He is not unaware of the fact that 
when it comes to the heavy industries, or to housing and nation- 
wide systems of communication, immense aggregations of 
capital are required, not to mention a concentration of authority 
which is alien to such democratic enterprises. He can point to 
the vast capital gradually accumulated by the British Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, and to its successful entrance upon certain 
lines of large-scale production, but the difficulties in the way 
should be given much more emphasis than he and other ardent 
advocates are inclined to give them. 

Having filed all our exceptions, what practical and positive 
deductions applicable to the world Christian mission may 
wisely be drawn from our review of Kagawa’s teaching and 
practice? The following seven conclusions seem to be warranted. 

Since it is one of the accepted goals of the Gospel of Christ 
that love shall be incorporated in economic and social as well as 
in individual and family life, and since the present economic 
order presents to the attainment of that goal impediments 
which co-operative societies are a hopeful means of removing, 
the promotion of such societies is a worthy activity of the 
missionary movement. 

One of the most perplexing problems of the foreign mis- 
sionary is how to help new believers without pauperizing 
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them, how to ‘Christianize’ without ‘foreignizing.’ Co-operative 
societies magnify self-help and self-determination and may be 
made to harmonize with the folk-ways of any stage of social 
development, from hand-tillage to machine industry, from 
barter to bills of exchange. 

There has been enough experiment in setting up and running 
co-operative societies to afford guidance to prospective organizers 
in almost any situation. One thinks not only of these established 
in the Occident and in Japan, but also of the work of Dr and 
Mrs Hatch in India (built upon the pioneering genius of the late 
K. T. Paul), of the activities of the Christian rural life move- 
ment in China and of other enterprises. 

Those who contemplate forming co-operative societies may 
profit by the directions which Kagawa gave to Chinese Christians 
in 1932.2 Among them are these: building co-operative societies 
is hard; it takes time, toil and patience, perhaps several years 
of preparatory labour. Leaders of probity and resource must be 
trained to manage the local societies. Such leaders can be 
developed both in ministerial training schools and in farmers’ 
Gospel training institutes. Before starting a rural producers’ 
or marketing local society, at least two hundred families should 
be enrolled, and before starting an urban consumers’ co- 
operative society, not less than one thousand members. 
In rural communities, the order of organization should proceed 
from producers’ to marketing, credit, consumers’ and finally 
medical co-operative societies. In urban communities the 
order should be from medical to consumers’, credit, market- 
ing and finally producers’ societies. In all the Rochdale rules 
should be strictly followed. 

The best propaganda for the co-operative idea is not an 
expensive travelling secretary, but some successful demonstra- 

1In passing, mention may be made of what seems to be the exceptional oppor- 
tunity presented to the Christian movement in China to take a hand in shaping the 
proposed nation-wide extension of the co-operative movement. A prospectus just to 
hand, entitled Chinese Industrial Co-operatives, forecasts the establishment all over 
the interior of the country of numbers of small, mobile industrial plants, to be operated 
by co-operative groups. It is said that both government and private interests are com- 


mitted to the execution of this plan. 
2 See ‘Economic Foundations of World Peace’ in Friends of Jesus, Vol. V, No. 1. 
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tions. Not until after local co-operative societies have spread 
by contagion into a good many communities should there be 
any effort to form a national co-ordinating and promoting 
agency. It is a democratic movement and may well be allowed 
to grow from below. But organizers and supervisors will be 
needed sooner or later, and will probably be discovered best 
among those who have gone through the mill of local societies. 

Delusions of grandeur as to the speedy attainment of world 
peace by means of co-operative societies should not be allowed 
to distract attention from the task near at hand. Enough has 
been said above to show that many jagged ridges may need to 
be scaled before that far-off glistening summit shall be reached. 
The important point to cling to is that successful local co- 
operative societies can be established whether one accepts or 
rejects Kagawa’s vision of an all-inclusive national and inter- 
national co-operative system. 

And finally, the evidence appears to point to the conclusion 
that the missionary movement should waste no time disputing 
whether or not co-operative societies are the only way of economic 
salvation, but should seize upon them as offering one at least 
of the most promising means of replacing an economic order 
hostile to the Christian virtues with one that will foster them. 

GaLEeN M. FIsHER 
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THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


By W. G. SYMONS 


[‘ has never been easy to draw up the calendar of the saints; 

and to assess the religious stature of our contemporaries is 
still harder. Yet there are few who would deny that one of the 
great figures of the Church of our day is that of Dr Kagawa. 
By the grace of God he stands, not only as a man of profound 
religious insight, but also as one whose wide and tragic experi- 
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ence has shaped his life into something of great significance for 
the whole Church. 

Whether or not we agree with all Dr Kagawa’s opinions, he 
has things to say which we cannot ignore; and the things he has 
done are even more significant than those he has said. Central 
to his whole life is the prophetic belief that a religion which 
does not issue in moral action in the world of men is so incom- 
plete as to be to all intents and purposes evil. With this belief 
as part of his very life, he has lived and worked in the cities and 
villages of Japan in a setting in which the forces of our industrial 
society have assumed more vivid and catastrophic forms than in 
the West. And one of the things he has to say comes as a shock 
to those who live in the West, and especially in England. For 
he sees in the present social situation the call of God coming 
to him to act largely by way of co-operative institutions. This is 
the voice of the East speaking to the West in terms which are 
strange by their very familiarity. For the co-operative move- 
ment in its modern form is a product of the West, of industrial 
Lancashire. “The Co-op.’ is familiar to us all at our street corners 
in England, and it is difficult to discern a high spiritual calling 
in a grocer’s shop. But we are forced to ask whether Kagawa is 
right or what there is of truth in his assertion. 

The relations of the Church and of Christian forces generally 
to the co-operative movement have been many and varied. One 
great missionary pioneer, Dr Wilfred Grenfell, has used the 
co-operative method widely in his work among the fishermen of 
Labrador. In Nova Scotia the S. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, has made co-operative development integral to the 
building up of a new community. Father Bernard Huss in South 
Africa has taken a leading part in preparing the way for co- 
operative societies among the Native population. In England 
the co-operative movement was closely linked in its origin and 
early growth with nonconformist Christianity and later was 
associated with some of the ‘Christian socialists’ of the nineteenth 
century. These are a few examples only, but they are links which 
have occurred in very different social situations and with widely 
diverse branches of the Church. They are, however, essentially 
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sporadic; they have been the result of specific social situations 
or the work of individual men. For example, in England the 
co-operative movement owes its existence to the voluntary 
service of thousands of working men, many of whom drew their 
inspiration from their Christian congregations and saw their 
vocation in co-operative democracy. But the ‘middle-class’ 
leaders of the Church, the intellectuals and the clergy have had 
with a few exceptions little contact with a trading movement 
which appeared at first dull and later merely successful, and 
which was predominantly ‘working-class’ in its composition and 
outlook. 

What should be the attitude of the Church and of Christian 
people to this movement which is at the same time a series of 
important industrial and commercial concerns and also a self- 
conscious movement for the betterment of society? This 
article is not, in the main, concerned with the ideals—political, 
social or quasi-philosophical—which are associated with the 
co-operative movement, but approaches that movement as an 
industrial fact. By their very existence co-operative societies 
have important consequences in the political and economic 
changes which are going on. They provide a means of practical 
action in many situations. The ideals associated with them are 
important; but far more important is their significance as a way 
of organizing industrial and commercial activity. 

First of all, what precisely is meant by ‘co-operative’-—a term 
which is often loosely used? In essence, co-operative societies 
are voluntary, democratically controlled associations established 
to undertake the processes of manufacture and trade. By ‘volun- 
tary’ is meant that they are independent of the State, although, 
of course, subject to the laws of the land. ‘Democratic’ is more 
difficult to define precisely in this context; it means roughly 
that the executive officials of the societies are effectively respon- 
sible to the membership, and that the membership is a group 
whose interest in relation to the undertaking corresponds as 
nearly as possible with that of the community as a whole.! 


1 For a full discussion of the character of democratic control in British co-operative 
societies, see Consumers’ Co-operation in Great Britain, Part III. 
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Democratic control is in the main achieved by putting control 
of co-operative societies into the hands of those who use the 
goods and services provided—that is, by ‘consumers’ control.’ 
The distinction between this form of constitution and that 
common in capitalist industry is that in a capitalist undertaking 
the officials are responsible to the shareholders, whereas in a 
co-operative society the officials are responsible to the con- 
sumer-members—in the one case to those who own property 
and expect profits; in the other to those who are customers and 
expect services. The difference is seen not so much in the ex- 
pressed desires of the members as in the fact that the boards 
of directors are, in the two cases, responsible to and appointed 
by groups which stand in different economic relations to the 
undertaking. The boards in the two cases will therefore adopt 
a different criterion of success. In a capitalist company the 
criterion is, roughly, the making of profits; in a consumers’ 
society, it is the provision of good, cheap and efficient service 
to the consumer-members. This distinction is not just a matter 
of theory, but is one that exerts a profound influence on 
the policies and organization of the industrial undertakings 
concerned. 

Consumer control is not, of course, confined to co-operative 
societies in the narrow sense. Municipal and State trading con- 
cerns are examples of non-voluntary undertakings set up and 
controlled by those who use the services they provide. Sports 
clubs, university ‘unions,’ dramatic societies and so on are 
economically similar to co-operative societies, for they consist 
of groups of people who combine together to provide themselves 
with some particular service—a club building, a golf course and 
so on. Co-operative societies only differ in that they are con- 
cerned with more important economic activities—the manu- 
facture and distribution of the goods by which we live. 

The constitution of co-operative societies has often allowed 
their employees to play a considerable part in democratic con- 
trol; in a few societies there is a definitely mixed constitution, 
including both consumers and employees; in many the participa- 
tion of employees is incidental. The adoption of a democratic 
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constitution makes a great difference to the status of the em- 
ployee; but it appears that, in the interests of democracy, final 
control should be in the hands of consumers. This article is not 
concerned with undertakings, few in number and of small in- 
dustrial importance, which are controlled solely by their own 
employees; neither is it concerned with co-partnership experi- 
ments between private capitalists and employees which have 
little affinity with co-operative undertakings. 

There are two main types of co-operative undertaking— 
consumers’ societies proper and agricultural societies.1 The 
ultimate membership of consumers’ societies proper are indi- 
vidual consumers, who obtain from their societies food, clothing 
and their personal needs. Agricultural societies are controlled 
in the same way by members who use the services they provide; 
but these members are themselves producers, usually farmers, 
who use the societies to obtain goods and services—feeding 
stuffs, seeds, marketing and so on—which they need in order 
to carry on their trade. These two types of society are different 
in many ways; but there are many important economic links 
between them.? In primitive peasant communities the distinc- 
tion between consumers’ and agricultural societies fades, for the 
individual consumer is also the individual agricultural producer. 

In view of its very flexibility it is difficult to generalize about 
the significance of co-operative development, for it is adaptable 
to widely different social circumstances. In a primitive, peasant 
community the co-operative technique is of great importance 
in building up village life and supplying important economic 
services—credit, power, medical services, marketing facilities, 
equipment for trade and an improved standard of life. It would 

1'There is considerable confusion in the terminology relating to co-operative 
societies. They are sometimes classified according to their constitution and sometimes 
according to their economic function. The only satisfactory method appears to be to 
classify in the first place according to constitution and the economic group which is in 
control; they can then be subdivided, if need be, according to function. In this way the 
term ‘consumers’ societies’ covers all those which are controlled by individual consumers, 
whether they undertake retailing, factory production, banking, medical services or farm- 
ing. ‘Agricultural societies’ are those which are controlled by agriculturists, for whom 
they may undertake marketing, supply of agricultural requisites, loan of equipment, etc. 


2 For a recent and authoritative treatment of the relations between consumers’ and 
agricultural societies, see Producers and Consumers, Digby. (P. S. King & Sons Ltd.) 
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in many cases be out of the question for the State to provide 
these services; and further, in such a community, State action 
is usually paternalistic in character. The provision of services by 
capitalist enterprise, even with philanthropic motives in the first 
place, carries with it the danger of eventual domination by 
capitalist interests. By adopting the co-operative method of 
organization, not only can vital services be provided, but also 
the method of their provision is such as to encourage a sound 
democratic life, healthily rooted in the villages and among the 
people. In these circumstances, co-operative societies are small 
and of simple organization; progress can take place by setting 
up new societies to meet new economic needs. 

An important fact in a peasant community is the danger— 
almost the certainty—of the peasants becoming enslaved by 
debt to the local money-lender or trader. This can be prevented 
only if the social power which inheres in the economic function 
performed by the trader and money-lender is subject to social 
control; and it is one reason why the setting up of co-operative 
marketing and credit societies is of central importance in the 
task of rural reconstruction.? 

The situation is different in those older industrial countries 
in which the co-operative movement is relatively well estab- 
lished. The setting up of new societies is not unknown, but the 
main developments must take place in and through the existing 
co-operative system. 

In Great Britain there are nearly eight million members of 
co-operative societies; that is, there is at least one co-operative 
member in about half the families in the country. These con- 
sumer-members have provided the capital for and are ultimately 
in control of a loosely knit but coherent trading system, employ- 
ing over 300,000 people and owning assets to the value of 
£360,000,000. Many of the trading concerns forming part of 
this system are operating on a very large scale. The Co-operative 
Wholesale Society Ltd., which directly employs 50,000 workers 


1 For a description of co-operative development in these circumstances, see Co- 
operation for Africa, C. F. Strickland; Introduction to Co-operation in India, C. F. 
Strickland; The Lord helps those, Bertram Fowler (relating to co-operative developments 
in Nova Scotia). 
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and has an annual trade of £120,000,000, is among the largest 
trading concerns in the country. In several industries the largest 
units in the country are co-operative; in many more, the average 
scale of co-operative organization is larger than that for capitalist 
undertakings. About ten per cent of the retail trade of the 
country is in the hands of co-operative societies; the percentage 
in the case of food-stuffs is about eighteen, and of liquid milk 
nearly twenty-five. Co-operative undertakings are operating in 
most branches of manufacture, trade and finance, and in many 
are working on a sufficient scale to admit of valid comparison 
with capitalism. 

What has this huge trading system achieved in the way of 
immediate benefits within the existing social system? The most 
important achievements are its democracy, its efficiency, its 
stability and the defence it offers of consumers’ interests. We 
may examine them in detail. First, the co-operative movement 
as a whole is striking for its spontaneous and thoroughly ‘work- 
ing-class’ character; for it owes little to ‘paternal’ help from the 
middle classes. It has given to many thousands the opportunity 
for service and for the exercise of ability in industrial administra- 
tion, from which they would otherwise have been debarred. 
For this reason the movement draws out a volume of loyalty 
and devoted service which is, at first sight, surprising in view 
of the ‘bread-and-butter’ nature of its work. Co-operative 
societies are unique in large-scale industry in that it is impossible 
to obtain power in them as the result of the ownership of wealth. 

Secondly, there is definite evidence that the co-operative 
method of organizing trade and industry leads to certain econo- 
mies, and that processes of production and distribution can 
usually be undertaken somewhat more cheaply than by competi- 
tive capitalism.1 This saving is mainly due to a reduction in 
capital costs; it is offset, but only partially, by increased labour 
costs as a result of the more favourable conditions of employ- 
ment enjoyed by co-operative workers. 

In the third place, co-operative undertakings are remarkable 
for their stability. In the British movement bankruptcies are 


1 See Consumers’ Co-operation in Great Britain, pp. 357-82, 395-402, 434-42. 
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almost unknown, a situation which forms a marked contrast 
with that in some other sections of the distributive trades. 
Individual societies sometimes get into financial difficulties, but 
the solidarity of the movement is such that it is almost always 
possible to rescue them without their members suffering loss 
or their employees suffering unemployment. The method of 
financing renders co-operative societies independent of the 
Stock Exchange and the fluctuations of share values. Co-opera- 
tive employees enjoy a security of employment which is almost 
unequalled outside the public service. 

Lastly, co-operative societies are the main defence which 
the consumer has against monopoly. In many towns, the local 
retail society has been a major factor in checking the growth of 
price rings and in protecting consumers against monopoly or 
semi-monopoly conditions in the supply of food-stuffs. Under 
modern conditions the movement has to fulfil similar functions 
in the face of the increasing ‘trustification’ of industry and of 
monopoloid conditions on a national or international scale. 

The gradual and unassisted growth of the British co-opera- 
tive movement, from its beginning among a few flannel weavers 
in Rochdale to its present position of real eminence, commands 
respect. Here is something which in spite of its weaknesses 
combines essential ethical rightness with practical business 
success. So it may be asked whether we have here a full and 
sufficient social programme which forms a via media between 
the abuses of capitalism and the uncertainties of revolutionary 
socialism—whether the extension of co-operative trading con- 
cerns will lead us gradually into a free and democratic economic 
order. This idea is particularly attractive to many Christians, 
because it seems to provide a method of social action which 
avoids the unpleasantnesses and evils of politics. The hope 
appears to be a vain one. There are limitations, both upon 
internal freedom and possibility of expansion of the co-operative 
movement, which are imposed by the capitalist industrial setting 
in which it is placed. As an example of the former, it is not 
possible for co-operative undertakings to depart widely from 
the wage scales which obtain in the rest of industry. The 
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limits on expansion are even more important. The early home 
of the co-operative movement was Jaissez-faire capitalism; in 
modern ‘controlled capitalism’ expansion in many directions is 
difficult. In several industries progress is already prevented by 
legally enforced schemes controlled by existing producers; in 
other trades the large productive units necessary would make 
the entry of a fresh producer out of the question. There are 
still ample possibilities of co-operative extension, even in coun- 
tries of high co-operative development; but the dream of a 
‘co-operative commonwealth,’ to be achieved by the gradual 
expansion of the existing co-operative system until it covers the 
whole of industry, is likely to be vain. 

If co-operative development is not, in itself, a sufficient 
social tactic, what is its long term significance for the major 
political changes which are going on? Is it just an oasis of 
industrial democracy, yielding a few immediate benefits, but 
exerting no real influence upon the stormy political struggles of 
our time, and probably destined to be wiped out in the course of 
those struggles? Just because of the fallacious claims made by 
‘liberal co-operators,’ those who are most conscious of the real 
nature of the struggles in the political and industrial fields are 
apt to dismiss the subject without adequate consideration—to 
label it ‘mere liberalism.’ 

But this, too, is a superficial judgment. The co-operative 
movement is not a tool for direct political action, nor is it a 
substitute for political action; but the fact of its existence is of 
profound indirect influence on the political struggle. It is true 
that the progress of democracy is not likely to be one of gradual 
and steady growth. Crises of varying severity will continue to 
occur, whether in the form of the milder crises of 1926 and 1931 
in Great Britain, or of the more extreme examples of civil war 
and open revolution. But it is of central importance to realize 
that crises and revolutions are not in themselves socially re- 
demptive. The result of a crisis situation must depend mainly 
upon the objective conditions obtaining before the crisis. In no 
country in which democracy was firmly established before the 
great war has it been wholly abandoned since. So it would appear 
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that, however catastrophic and sudden are the outward forms of 
social history, at least one important factor in the success or 
failure of democratic methods is the available fund of experi- 
ence in the working of democratic machinery—experience which 
can be gathered only slowly. 

One of the important elements in the growth of political 
democracy has been the existence of men who have ‘learnt 
democracy’ in voluntary bodies separate from the machinery of 
governments—for example, in the self-governing congregations 
of Protestant Christianity. At the present time the issues lie, 
not in the field of pure politics, but in that of industrial organiza- 
tion. The future course of history must depend mainly upon 
what experience is available in the democratic operation of in- 
dustry. If this experience is not available, then future crises must 
essentially issue in a drift towards a fascist form of organization. 
Those who are politically conscious often fail to realize the full 
significance of administrative method as it exists, for example, 
in a highly organized Civil Service department. It is simply not 
possible to develop overnight—and least of all during a period 
of crisis—a new administrative machine and new methods of 
working. Equally important is the ability of those who differ in 
many of their opinions to work together and carry out practical 
policy. It is here that the significance of the co-operative move- 
ment lies, for it is both a laboratory and a training ground in the 
democratic operation of industry. In this way the movement has 
a unique and irreplaceable contribution to make at the present 
time, and one that may well be decisive in the history of demo- 
cracy. This claim is a bold one, but one that appears capable of 
substantiation. 

The other two sources of democratic industrial experience— 
public enterprise and the trade union movement—are important, 
but neither of them provides the same quality of experience as 
that provided in the co-operative movement. Public enterprise 
is at the present time practically confined to transport, com- 
munications and power. The co-operative movement has experi- 
ence of providing, under socially responsible committee control, 
almost a full range of consumers’ goods—both necessities and 
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luxuries; it has to face the many problems of management, 
discipline, investment control and labour relations which con- 
front a democratic economic system.! Each trade union is con- 
cerned mainly with the producer interests of a sectional group, 
and in consequence the trade union movement tends to throw 
into leadership the skilled negotiator. The co-operative adminis- 
trator, on the other hand, always has to see man both as pro- 
ducer and consumer; somehow goods and services have to be 
produced under decent conditions, and yet at a price and in a 
way that suits the consumer. In a phrase, the trade union 
movement tends to develop the arts of the industrial diplomat; 
the co-operative movement, those of the industrial statesman. 
This argument does not minimize the importance of the trade 
union movement in the industrial struggle, but suggests that 
the forces making for democracy will act more wisely if they can 
use the experience of the co-operative movement as well as that 
of the trade union movement. 

The above discussion has been mainly concerned with the 
co-operative movement as a democratic institution, but in 
addition the fact that it is voluntary and independent of the 
State gives it a permanent significance over against State and 
municipal enterprise. Any wide extension of State control or 
operation of industry, even by way of public corporations re- 
sponsible to government organs, must involve a great increase 
in the centralization of power in the hands of the government. 
As Reinhold Niebuhr has said: 


An intelligent society will keep its centres of power under the highest 
possible degree of democratic control. It may even seek to prevent too large 
or too high centres of power from arising.* 


Consumers’ co-operative societies provide a way in which, over 
at least a part of industry, economic institutions may be made 
socially responsible but may be kept separate from the machinery 
of civil government. 

In conclusion, what must be our attitude as Christians to 


1 For a discussion of some of these problems, see Consumers’ Co-operation in Great 
Britain, Part IV. 
* Burge Memorial lecture, 1937, p. 40. 
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the co-operative movement viewed as a social fact, and to co- 
operative development viewed as a method of social action? If 
we hold, with Troeltsch, that ‘there is no eternal Christian ethic, 
only a continual remastering of the changing materials of the 
world’s life,’ then no social system or scheme of organization 
can be given the authoritative imprimatur of the Christian faith. 
Instead, we must try to see the will of God in choosing between 
possible social alternatives and in discovering the most fruitful 
fields of action. The co-operative movement is a social fact of 
peculiar importance among the forces making for democracy. 
In many countries a wide range of goods can be now obtained 
either by co-operative or by capitalist channels; participation in 
co-operative democracy is open to all and provides a realistic 
and constructive form of social action. Where the organized 
church or Christian people are concerned in building up the 
life of a local community, the co-operative form of organization 
is one of particular value in providing new economic services in 
a manner that directly benefits social life. 

We should not make utopian claims for the co-operative 
method—and some of the claims made by Dr Kagawa and his 
followers certainly appear utopian—but we must recognize co- 
operative societies as embodying a form of social organization 
which has received all too little attention from Christian people. 

W. G. Symons 











THEN AND NOW: 


A STUDY OF THE YOUNG CHURCH IN THE 
FIRST CENTURIES AND TO-DAY 


By G. F. ALLEN 


WHEN God revealed His nature, His purpose and His forgive- 

ness to men on earth, as we read in the Fourth Gospel, 
the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us (John 1, 14). When 
Jesus sought to perpetuate His work on earth, ‘He goeth up into 
a mountain, and callethunto Him whom He would’ (Mark 111, 13). 
The calling of the twelve marks the establishment of the Church. 
No one man’s wisdom would be sufficient to express on earth 
the wisdom of God; no one man’s love would be wide enough to 
proclaim the all-embracing mercy of God. The Word of God 
should still be proclaimed on earth through the flesh of man; 
but henceforth a community of men should be the bearer of the 
Word. This community bears the same relationship to the 
Word that did the incarnate body of Christ. In the teaching of 
St Paul, the Church is the body of Christ on earth (cf. Ephesians 
I, 22, 23; Colossians 1, 18 et al.). There can be no question of a 
merely individual Christianity. As Christians we are indeed called 
into a wholly individual obedience to Christ. In that very fact, 
however, just because Christ is love we are called at the same 
time into relationship with His other disciples, and with those 
who are not yet His disciples. We are called to become members 
of the community in which His Spirit dwells and through 
which His Spirit is proclaimed. 

What is the nature of this community? How may we further 
describe the nature and the work of the Body of Christ? The 
original name, ecclesia, will give us our first clue. In the good 
exposition of Professor Brunner, ‘the Church is the community 
into which one comes through the divine call, therefore through 
rebirth. The Church is the community of the called of God. 
That is the original meaning cof the word ecclesia’ (Gott und 
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Mensch, 51). The Church exists where the call of God through 
Christ is heard and obeyed. It exists, never for itself but only in 
this subordinate existence. It exists for the work of Christ. It 
exists to reveal the mercy of Christ, since this revelation of mercy 
is His work. 

From this first calling there follows the second characteristic 
of the Church, namely, that it is a forgiving society. The essential 
nature of the society is described in the phrase: ‘forgiving one 
another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you’ 
(Ephesians Iv, 32). The Church is the fellowship of people who 
have acknowledged their need and received this forgiveness; 
between its members there must exist the mutual relationship of 
a like forgiveness; those from outside who are drawn into the 
fellowship will find that in it the forgiveness of Christ is mediated 
to them. True forgiveness is something that happens. It works 
with liberating power within the soul, releasing natures that 
were torn and strained and making them healthy. We are 
beginning to realize with new depth the Nant influence of a 
forgiving fellowship. 

In the first days of the Church there is Sret the experience 
of forgiveness; from this experience there is then born the 
theology of salvation, which describes the experience. In its third 
aspect the Church is then a teaching society. The Christian is 
the ambassador of Christ on earth, to receive and proclaim His 
love (11 Corinthians v, 20). In its teaching work the Church will 
seek the highest possible intellectual standard. It must proclaim 
in purity the inherited teaching, and therefore must first know 
the heritage in purity (Titus 1, 9). There must also come an ever 
deeper insight into the nature of the souls, alike of individuals and 
of society, in their sickness and their cure. In all such teaching, 
accurate theology must lead on to the life from which it was first 
born. We shall not forget that the purest form of teaching is the 
example of life; that the goal of Christian teaching is not to 
impart theory, but to lead others into fullness of life. 

The Church is both a fellowship of love and an organized 
community. When we seek to advance any cause on earth we 
form societies with members, signs of membership and officers. 
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God in His Wisdom gave to the Church baptism as the sign of 
entry, the breaking of bread as the sign of membership, officers 
‘for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ’ (Ephesians Iv, 12). It is fatally possible for there to come 
a cleavage between the Church in the sense of the organized 
institutional society, and the Church in the sense of the fellow- 
ship of people whose actual lives are obedient to Christ. Over 
and over again in its history the Church needs to hear the 
prophetic protest, that not those who say, Lord, Lord, enter the 
kingdom of heaven, but those that actually do the will of God 
(Matthew vil, 21). It is always possible for those who perform 
the outward signs to be inwardly disobedient to their meaning. 
Since God is Lord over His sacraments and not limited by them, 
it is also always possible for Him to give the grace of love to 
individuals who are right outside the borders of the visible 
institutional Church. Nevertheless, there could be no continuity 
of heritage from generation to generation without the organized 
institutional Church. Once we have seen that, we shall see that 
we cannot be fully Christian if we seek as individuals to live 
outside the institution. It is the Church both as community and 
as institution which is the Body of Christ; if He calls us to belong 
to the community which is His Body, at the same time He calls 
us to contribute our life and our witness to the institution which 
is His Body. 

The Church is essentially catholic. Early in the second 
century it is so described by Ignatius. In this its first use the 
adjective stands for the universality of the Church.! The Church 
embraces variety in unity. The first disciples were ‘of one mind 
and of one soul’ in their allegiance to Christ (Acts Iv, 32). This 
unity did not prevent differences of opinion, leading at times 
to radical differences of policy (cf., for instance, Galatians 11, 11). 
The New Testament itself gives the perfect pattern of true 
catholicity. The single message is expressed in forms completely 
varied in St Paul’s Epistles, Hebrews, the Johannine Epistles, 
the Apocalypse; amid the variety there is complete unity in the 
single faith in the single Lord. 


1 Ignatius: To the Smyrnaans, vit. v. J. B. Lightfoot’s note ad loc. 
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In its catholicity the Church embraces a variety of gifts. 
There are diversities of gifts, wisdom, knowledge, faith, healing, 
miracles, prophecy; but in each and all of the gifts it is the same 
Spirit (1 Corinthians x11, 4-11). As the Church advances the gifts 
are brought to a higher level of excellence in the service of 
Christ. In the first generation not many wise, not many noble 
are called (1 Corinthians 1, 26). After a hundred years the 
apologists were addressing their appeals to the head of the State. 
As we turn the pages of Clement, toward the end of the second 
century, we feel that the standard of intellectual training given 
in the school of Alexandria would put most of our modern 
schools of theology to shame. 

If the Church is essentially catholic it is also essentially 
evangelical. The challenge of the judgment of Christ must be 
proclaimed to all the world; the new-found experience of salva- 
tion in Christ must be offered to all the world. The approach in 
evangelism throughout is a generous appreciation of the best 
already present in those to whom the new message is proclaimed. 
The pagan world has not been left in entire ignorance of God: 
‘He left not Himself without witness, in that He did good, and 
gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons’ (Acts xIv, 17). 
If the Gentiles have lived good lives by the light of nature, 
though ignorant of the law, they have in fact kept the law 
(Romans 11, 14). When St Paul preaches to them the universal 
love of God, he appeals not only to his own Jewish scriptures, 
but to ‘certain of their own poets’ to enforce his message (Acts 
XVII, 28). In the same spirit, if with a fuller learning, Clement 
can write: 


Perchance, too, philosophy was given to the Greeks directly and primarily, 
till the Lord should call the Greeks. For this was a schoolmaster to bring 
the Hellenic mind, as the law the Hebrews, to Christ. Philosophy, therefore, 
was a preparation, paving the way for him who is perfected in Christ (Stromata, 
Book 1, Chapter v). 


Not long ago, as I was working in Canton, I received a visit 
from a friend who had been touring China in preparation for 
the Hangchow conference (as it was then planned). He told me 
that over and over again he had been told that if the conference 
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was on the Church it would attract little interest from Chinese 
Christians. They were interested in Christ; they were interested 
in all that He stood for in personal and social righteousness; 
they were not interested in the Church, but regarded institu- 
tional Christianity as a product of later western tradition, not 
needed in the East. It is notorious that the doctrine of the Church 
and the sense of the Church as an organic fellowship are weak in 
the young ‘mission churches’ to-day. The stress has been on 
individual Christianity; relatively little attention has been given 
to the Church, either as a fellowship or as an organized society. 
If this is so, there is obviously a radical contrast between the 
view of the nature of Christianity in the younger churches to-day 
and that in the first centuries. The sense of membership of the 
Body of Christ is lacking. It is a grave defect and we need 
urgently to search for its cause. 

When we go on to consider the nature of the Christian 
society, we shall find a similar contrast between the first days 
and the present time. In its original name the Church is the 
ecclesia, the fellowship of the called. In its modern name in China 
the Church is the kau wut, the teaching society. The third of the 
functions of the Church has been lifted up into the first place; 
the other functions are less emphasized, if indeed they have not 
faded away. China has a well-earned reputation for receiving 
foreign cultures into herself and changing them insensibly into 
her own likeness. Perhaps in this respect, more than we realize, 
she has changed the nature of Christian work into her own custom 
of receiving, memorizing and repeating traditional knowledge. 

In the main, the institutional church is no longer the for- 
giving society, in which men and women are brought through 
penitence into new life. There is an obvious need in the hearts 
of men for such forgiveness. There is an obvious power in Christ 
to bring such forgiveness. The result is that revival movements 
spring up, in which forgiveness is proclaimed with power; and 
these movements are outside the borders of the traditional 
churches, and often attract church members away from loyalty 
to their own communities. It is vain to complain that movements 
like the Little Flock are sectarian or emotional or other-worldly. 
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It is necessary to ask the more searching question, whether the 
existing churches often enough do not deserve to lose their 
membership, because they themselves have failed as yet to give 
their members that challenge to consecration and that promise 
of new life which was the first work of the Church. 

In the East as in the West we need to recover the first sense 
of the Church as the fellowship of the called. We need to recover 
the sense that the Church exists only in the work of Christ and 
for the work of Christ. In the subordination of our own will to 
the single desire for the will of Christ, and in that alone, we shall 
find the cure for those personal jealousies which all too often 
exist in the Church, and for the not less serious jealousies 
between the churches. Toward the end of his life St Paul could 
write with noble disregard of all self-interest: ‘So now also 
Christ shall be magnified in my body, whether it be by life, or 
by death’ (Philippians 1, 20). Can the divided churches, which 
now form the broken body of Christ, die to their own independent 
existence, in order to live in the grander vision of a single organic 
community, which shall embrace the heritage of all? Can the 
churches also say, with a like disregard of self, ‘So now also 
Christ shall be magnified in my body, whether it be by life, or by 
death’? 

If we ask why there is little sense of the Church as the Body 
of Christ, the answer is obvious: it is because of the broken 
competing groups in which the missions have so far presented 
the Church. It is true that there has been advance in recent 
years; but do not let us allow that advance to blind us in a com- 
placency which is as yet far from justified. 

What have we so far achieved? We have reached a considerable 
measure of fellowship and co-operation. We have reached some 
union work, such as the theological college from which I write. 
This easy fellowship may be a positive menace if it blinds us to 
all that remains to be achieved. I discuss the issues of reunion 
with a leading Chinese Christian who is working at a Christian 
university. He tells me that in that university, with its general 
Christian services, there is no further problem. The fact that he 
does not even see that there are no common sacraments and no 
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common ministry shows that he has no sense of the Church as 
a single organic body. He has no sense of need for the institu- 
tional body, because he has seen it only in its divided form. The 
vague sense of fellowship, which is substituted for the organic 
institutional community, may serve for a day; it certainly will 
not be strong to perpetuate the work of Christ from generation 
to generation. There are only two lines of development for this 
vague spirit of fellowship. Either it will gradually fade away 
into still greater vagueness, or it will harden into a new society 
with its own rites and customs and membership. On the latter 
path, union churches are established at too cheap a price, 
without the patient welding together of the broken denomina- 
tions; within a generation they have created a new set of loyalties 
to themselves and are indistinguishable from yet another sect. 
As we have attained a measure of fellowship, so also we have 
attained the policy of agreed areas of work. In some cases 
churches near to one another are brought into a full union, as in 
the Church of Christ in China. In some cases, notably with 
regard to the Church of Rome, there is no co-operation concerning 
agreed areas. For the main, we are settling down to complacency 
with a division of areas. Once more the measure of success may 
be positively dangerous if it blinds us to the needs unmet. Only 
a tragic failure to see the real nature of the Church could allow 
us for one moment to rest content with the policy of agreed areas. 
The Body of Christ is knit together by its ministry and its 
sacraments. Under the system of agreed areas, foreign mission- 
aries keep the customs of their own home church within their 
own area and keep their own fellowship of ministry and sacra- 
ment with their own home church. The result is that they invite 
people of the land in which they work into a church confined to 
one limited area of their country and into fellowship with a 
foreign church whose language they probably do not speak. 
The English Anglican priest can celebrate the sacraments 
throughout England and the Dominions and wherever in the 
world the Church of England is at work. The Chinese priest in 
the same Church is invited into a ministry in a small confined 
area of his own country and is thrown out of fellowship with 
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those who work in other areas in his own country. At the essential 
point of union of sacrament and ministry there is still disunion; 
no complacency with a superficial fellowship or a policy of 
agreed areas must blind us from focusing full attention on this 
one central fact. 

Until the Church is organically united it will ‘mispresent,’ 
not present, the love of the One Lord. So long as the Church 
is only the broken, divided Body of Christ, then naturally, in 
countries which are seeking to find their unity, men will not care 
for an institutional church which is a divisive not a uniting force. 
They will substitute a vague spirit of fellowship and service. 
Unless the institutional side of the Church is reverenced and 
loved, such fellowship will continually dissolve into ineffective 
vagueness. The essential contrast of the young churches of 
to-day with the Church of the first century must be faced in 
deep realistic penitence. The only cure is an organic reunion. 
The price for past follies must be paid, in our generation, 
through the patient study of our differences and the long slow 
committee work through which the vision of the structure of the 
reunited Church will be born. We must be content to lose for a 
while our superficial fellowship, as we explore our actual differ- 
ences over the ministry and sacraments and work for union at 
the place where in fact at present we differ. We must pray for 
the day when the broken churches are content to die to self 
because they care only that Christ shall be magnified in a new 
united Body, expressing His one Word of Love. 

As we seek to recover the unity of the first days of the Church, 
so we must also seek to recover its catholicity. The younger 
churches of to-day do not embrace the varied gifts of the Spirit. 
Broadly speaking, they contain certain gifts of simple personal 
evangelism and certain gifts of social vision and service. They do 
not contain many of the other gifts of the older churches: in 
excellence of worship, of pastoral insight, of scholarship, of 
administration. It is scarcely likely that they should. For genera- 
tions missionaries have been accepted for general service im- 
mediately on leaving college. They have been sent abroad before 
they have had the opportunity to grow with specialized training 
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into the varied life of their own church. For two years or more 
they have then had to do intensive language study, while those 
of their own age at home were growing in practical experience 
under older advisers. They then have gone on into general 
missionary service; and have often later been moved without 
further training into highly specialized educational or adminis- 
trative posts, as these fell vacant. They have done magnificent 
service in the early days of missionary expansion, but it is 
utterly vain to suppose that by this method the highest varied 
gifts of the older churches will be presented to the younger 
churches and find a place in their life. 

The contribution of men and of money from the older 
churches to the new is still urgently needed; but there must 
come a radical revision of policy, adjusting the nature of that 
contribution to the realities of the present day. Those who will 
give life-long service are needed, but their contribution alone is 
not enough. The younger churches are passing in their own 
development from the first century to the second. They are 
reaching the stage where they may address apologia to emperors— 
indeed, in the case of China, to the stage where rulers are 
already won. They will still minister for long years to the ‘not 
many wise, not many noble’; if, however, they are to play their 
full part in the life of the country, it is urgent that they should 
draw both into their lay membership and into their ministry a 
far higher quality of leadership from the wise and the noble of 
the land. To win such leadership, the older churches must lend 
to the new some of their older members, who have had time 
themselves to become expert in various specialized branches of 
learning, in psychological insight, in statesmanship, in the art 
of worship. The theological colleges of the younger churches 
must be brought to the level of the catechetical school of Alex- 
andria. Expert assistance must be given from the old churches to 
the new in such matters as pastoral work and parish organization. 
Language difficulties can be overcome, in part by patient work, 
in part by interpretation, in part by the rising knowledge of 
English in the educated classes of all lands. 

As we grow into unity, and grow into a catholicity which 
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embraces every excellence, so also we shall grow in evangelism. 
Not long ago, after I had given some public lectures in Canton, a 
group of promising students sent in their names as enquirers. 
I gave the names to the leaders of one Chinese church, asking 
that they would form the students into a class. For several weeks 
nothing was done; then I was told that they were afraid the 
churches of other denominations might think they were com- 
peting for membership. In a vivid picture that is the scandal of 
disunion and the frustration in evangelism, caused by the divided 
state of the Church. If we could invite new converts to become 
members of a single Christian society, organically bound 
throughout the life of their nation, there would at once come 
an immense release of evangelizing power. 

In such evangelism we should of course follow the pattern 
set for us by the early Church. We should not be so vain as to 
suppose that a great nation was wholly ignorant of God, until 
we happened to arrive there. We should believe that God had 
not left Himself without a witness. We should believe that the 
traditional thinkers of India or China or Japan, like the philo- 
sophers of Greece, were their schoolmasters to bring them to 
Christ. As we sought to share the best from our heritage, so also 
we should be glad to learn the best from theirs. We should not 
seek to implant an alien civilization, but rather to aid another 
civilization to bring the best of its own heritage into the service 
of the One Lord. As the varied nations and races brought their 
varied gifts, so we should welcome a variety of thought and 
custom, similar to that rich variety which is already present 
within the pages of the New Testament. We should seek only 
to purge from our own hearts, and purge from the hearts of 
those amongst whom we worked, every voice of self-seeking and 
deceit, which had no place in a forgiven and forgiving society. 
Thus the family of men would become the Body in which the 
Spirit of Christ was again incarnate. All the nations would bring 
their varied gifts and lay them upon His altar, that He might 
bless them and share them amongst all. 

G. F. ALLEN 











THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIFE 
OF THE YOUNGER CHURCHES 


By G. E. PHILLIPS 


HE younger churches, like the older, must be nourished 
and can grow strong only by feeding on the Word of 
God. On that fundamental certainty there is no difference 
among us. But are they being given the whole Word? Here 
differences creep in, but these need not separate in any painful 
manner those who continually remember that the only desire 
of all is that the Church of God everywhere may be strengthened 
by the full Word which God has given. 

On page 19 of the printed Questions for the International 
Missionary Council at Madras, question No. 16 is: ‘What is the 
place of the Old Testament in the life of the Christian Church?’ 
Evidence collected from several parts of the world by a group 
at Selly Oak shows that this is a far more urgent question than 
most of us have yet realized, yet one which can easily be over- 
looked. In due course it is likely that the studies of this group 
will be published, but the aim of this brief article is simply to 
show the subject to be a major issue for Church and mission 
to-day, 

We (if I may write as convener of the group) knew at the 
outset that among the leaders of the younger churches, as among 
missionaries, some are extremists on this question. There are 
those who would reject the Old Testament as being merely the 
preparation of the Jews for Christ, whereas for themselves 
their own religious customs and scriptures are the natural and 
sufficient preparation. Examples could be quoted, given space, 
from Africa, China and India. Lately a brief but convincing 
refutation of this position has appeared in Dr Kraemer’s The 
Christian Message in a non-Christian World (pp. 328-32). There 
are many more who realize that the New Testament cannot 
be fully understood without the Old, but who find the Old to 
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be dangerous if put into the hands of barely literate people 
who cannot discriminate between one part of the Bible and 
another. They consequently regard it as a document to be studied 
at present only by the more advanced converts, the rest having 
to be content with a selection of Old Testament stories. There 
is more evidence in their favour than we had anticipated. 
Occasional riots with bloodshed can be traced back to a mis- 
taken reading of the Old Testament, and, what is more serious, 
permanent contentment with what is essentially pre-Christian 
Judaism in the life of the Church. 


At the opposite extreme from those who reject the Old 
Testament stand those who so clearly see in it the Word of 
God, namely Jesus Christ, that they virtually make no distinc- 
tion between it and the New Testament. Here it seems that for 
practical purposes Barthians and fundamentalists stand together. 
They have, of course, their vital differences, but if either has 
to teach, say, an uneducated African, he will leave on the African’s 
mind the same impression: namely, that he can find the revealed 
will of God as much in one part of the Bible as in another. 
(Correction of this impression, if it is mistaken, will be warmly 
welcomed.) Since the Old Testament is longer and much 
easier for the African to understand, because its world is so 
like his own, it becomes to him practically more important 
than the New, and he is liable to such dangers as those already 
mentioned. 

In between these extremes we found many, probably the 
majority, who have been too busy to think much about the 
matter, but who when they stopped to think realized that they 
have been making very little use of the Old Testament, and 
wondered whether thereby they were depriving the Church of 
some spiritual benefit. Incidentally, the position is not much 
more satisfactory in the Church in the West, in that there is 
widespread uncertainty regarding the religious value of the Old 
Testament in view of modern critical studies. But at any rate 
lessons from the Old Testament are still regularly read in 
worship, and it is sufficiently known to most church members 
to play a real part in moulding their spirits, which is not the 
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case with the membership of the rural church in parts of China 
or India. 

In face of facts such as these we set ourselves to a lengthy 
investigation. We began by looking at the pagan background in 
Mesopotamia before Abraham or Moses, and found it similar 
to the pagan background to-day of most of the younger churches. 
We looked again at the contents of each of the main parts of 
the Old Testament and then studied the history of its use by 
Christians from the New Testament time until now, observing 
the part which it has played in the life of the Church at different 
periods. This renewed in us a fairly clear, though not yet 
formulated, sense of its vital significance to the whole Church 
in our own day. The Old Testament is essential, in fact the New 
Testament is its final chapter rather than a separate book; yet 
the Old is not the New Testament, nor to be confused with it, 
nor to be used without it or with more emphasis. Thereupon we 
turned to study the use which is actually being made of the 
Old Testament in great areas of the younger churches. In this 
we were helped by most interesting communications from many 
correspondents, both nationals and missionaries. The three 
natural divisions of our study were Africa (with which were 
grouped other areas with primitive populations), China and 
India. We should like to share with others the interest of these 
communications, but there is no space in this article. 

The most useful plan here is to set down, with a brevity 
which must have a deceptive dogmatic appearance, five interim 
conclusions. 

1. There is widespread uncertainty, even embarrassment, 
regarding this subject. Those who do not feel it are either the 
extremists already mentioned or the relatively few who with 
knowledge of Old Testament research combine a happy sense 
of its value to their own religious lives and a practical method of 
imparting that value to others in the younger churches. For the 
health of the whole Church the relatively few must become the 
many. There are at least three serious dangers at present: first, 
that without an effective appreciation of the Old Testament the 
younger churches will lack that iron in the blood which is 
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necessary to a strong ethical life; second, that their worship will 
be impoverished, because the Old Testament has not taught 
them worship’s supreme importance; third, that their know- 
ledge of their Lord will be gravely deficient, for He as man 
was certainly a Jew, and while His attitude to the scriptures 
was one of sovereignty, He heard in them the words of His 
Father and so pondered and absorbed them that in all great 
crises their expressions rose to His lips. 

2. Viewed from one angle, the Old Testament is the record 
of how a people which started like all others with animistic 
religious notions (think of the local Baals) was taught by God 
to know Him as one, holy and in a special sense its own. Such 
a record must have relevance to all who teach animists. If we 
are to understand and, as far as may be, follow God’s method 
of religious education, this part of the Bible ought to be hand- 
book and guide. So far, only a brief study of this aspect of the 
subject has been made, by H. A. Lapham in The Bible as 
Missionary Handbook. 

3. St Paul and the earliest missionaries when they preached 
to Jews had only to add, to what these already knew, the life 
and resurrection of Jesus as fulfilment of the law and the prophets. 
But in preaching to the Gentiles, as we know from the few 
accounts in the New Testament, they bade them turn from idols 
to the living God. That part of their message was the same as 
the missionary message of the Jews who before their time had 
won many proselytes. And the Bible with which alike those Jews 
and the first Christians set out to convert the world was the 
Old Testament. It was no more easily attractive to Greek 
philosophers then than to Hindu philosophers now, but possibly 
it impressed by that very fact, in somewhat the same way as 
the Cross proved to be the power of God. 

4. On the other hand, the Old Testament is a difficult book 
co teach, in such wise as to impart God’s own Word, to simple 
souls who never heard of ‘progressive revelation’ and to whom 
a sacred book of any sort is just a timeless utterance of God to 
be literally obeyed here and now. It could be made easier, 
partly by mere devices of printing and arrangement such as 
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help us all to appropriate the contents of other books; partly 
by such chronological helps as would at any rate make clearer 
than now that history which, interpreted by Moses and the 
prophets, was the medium of the revelation of the one holy 
God; partly by preliminary use of such selections from each 
part of the Old Testament as would best lead on the ordinary 
believer to an understanding use of the whole. There is work 
here for everyone, but special need for missionaries to pool 
their experience and for home scholars to keep in touch in order 
to help them where their own resources and time for study are 
inadequate. 

5. There are already instances of fruitful use of the Old 
Testament, by methods which if generally known would be 
widely followcd. In such cases it has proved that along with 
its general function of communicating the special revelation, 
culminating in Jesus, which saves the whole world, the Old 
Testament has particular relevance for each great area; for 
example, by its ever-present sense of the majesty of God, whose 
will must be done, correcting China’s humanism, or India’s 
assumption that no gulf separates sinful man from the divine, or 
Africa’s ignoring of the Supreme while propitiating subordinate 
powers. There are treasures in it both new and old which as 
yet we have not been wise enough householders to bring out. 

The Madras meeting will do well if it initiates in each 
country a fresh search for those treasures. 

G. E. PHILLIPs 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


‘CHRIST’S WAY TO INDIA’S HEART’! 


tae notable book with the above title is a sparkling presentation of 

a philosophy of missions which is slowly but surely capturing the 
minds of the leaders of Christian India. Seldom does one find philosophy as 
readable. The theme dealt with is how the Church grows, how great races 
are Christianized and what procedures contribute most effectively to these 
ends. 

The significance of the book can best be seen against the dominant 
philosophy of church growth which up to the last five years has held the 
field amongst large sections of the Protestant Church. This dominant 
philosophy grew up incidentally. The mission situation created the 
philosophy and the majority of even the Christian leaders had no clear 
conception of the philosophy which their actions implied. A missionary 
arrived, preached the Gospel, gathered a band of converts some of whom 
became his helpers, built schools to educate the Christian community, 
opened hospitals both to minister to the needs of the general population 
and to guard the health of the Christian group, built churches, helped to 
breed better cattle, to combat child marriage, to stamp out tuberculosis, 
to promote Boy Scouts and Girl Guides and so on indefinitely. This 
program in some places produced great churches. In others it did not. 
Why? “The spirit bloweth where it listeth.’ “The ways of God are beyond 
our capacity to understand.’ “This is a peculiarly difficult field.’ ‘Caste 
interposes an insurmountable barrier here’—these were some of the answers 
given. The correct answer now seems to be that fruitful fields have 
developed underlying conceptions which have greatly aided the building 
of a living growing church, while sterile fields have developed underlying 
conceptions which have greatly aided in keeping the group of Christians 
dependent, small in number and static. 

Where a church started growing, surmounted the obstacles interposed 
by the underlying philosophy of church growth brought to India by 
missionaries from the West and became a church of twenty thousand or 
more, there the nature of that church—inevitably it was chiefly a one-caste 
church, a village church, a church ninety-five per cent of whose members 

1 By J. W. Pickett. Lucknow: Publishing House. Re 1; London: United Society for 
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earned their livelihood independent of the mission, an illiterate church 
and in close connexion with scores of thousands of non-Christian 
relatives—determined mission policies and developed a philosophy of 
church growth which in turn helped the church to grow. Generally this 
philosophy was unformulated. 

On the contrary, when a church, hedged in by the obstacles interposed 
by the underlying philosophy of church growth brought to India by 
missionaries from the West, became a church of a few hundreds (or, 
counting a dozen congregations in as many mission stations, a church of a 
few thousands), there the nature of that church—inevitably it was a church 
made up of converts from many castes, a central-station church, a church 
thirty to ninety per cent of whose members were directly or indirectly 
dependent on the mission for a livelihood, a literate church in close 
connexion with few non-Christian relatives—also determined mission 
and church policies, and developed a philosophy of church life which in 
turn helped to keep the church static. Generally this philosophy was 
unformulated. 

If one is to understand the Church-and-mission situation in India 
aright, he must see these two sharply conflicting theories of how the Church 
is planted, of how the Church grows. Bishop Pickett’s great contribution 
to Christian thinking is that he has formulated the theory which lies behind 
the growth of great churches and is to a considerable degree responsible 
for it. Without using the following terminology or making the following 
claim, he has in our estimation written a ‘philosophy of the growth of 
churches which grow’; and has contrasted it with the ‘philosophy of the 
growth of churches which do not grow.’ Furthermore, he has assembled 
evidence which clearly indicates that, when church and mission work is 
carried on according to the philosophy he has described, growth will 
result; and that, when it is not carried on according to this philosophy, 
significant growth does not result. 

Bishop Pickett would be quick to point out that there is another factor 
in church growth which must be taken into account. Certain races, certain 
castes, certain strata of the population are in differing stages of preparation 
at different times. Primitive peoples emerging into culture seem par- 
ticularly ready to hear the Good News. Oppressed peoples naturally hear 
with joy the news of the Saviour. God prepares peoples to start out of 
Egypt into the Promised Land. There must be both a state of preparedness 
and work carried on according to the philosophy of growth before Christian 
movements prosper. Lest some use this varying degree of preparedness to 
explain why the Church has not grown in certain areas, it is necessary to 
point out that in India practically all territories have hundreds of thousands 
of people of these prepared castes, of these specially approachable people, 
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of these strata of the population from which people can become good 
Christians and are becoming good Christians in large numbers. That is, 
‘prepared races’ are in India at this time a general condition. The difference 
between static and living churches is, then, largely a difference of methods 
of work, God wants the salvation of multitudes everywhere. The degree to 
which Christians adopt the methods which He has blessed to the creation 
of great churches is the factor which fluctuates. 

One can describe the same fact from a different point of view. God’s 
Spirit is brooding over many peoples, moving them to repentance and 
salvation. In ways that are frequently beyond our understanding He leads 
men out of darkness into light. The philosophy of church growth for- 
mulated by Bishop Pickett can be considered only as indicating the lines 
along which the Church can co-operate intelligently with God in His great 
task of redemption. As Bishop Azariah writes: ‘It is our duty to watch the 
movements of the Spirit lest we frustrate God’s work by our unbelief, 
indifference or mismanagement of potential situations.’ Looked at from 
one angle ‘Christ’s way to India’s heart’ is a philosophy of church growth; 
looked at from another, it is a description of how God has created great 
churches. God is a God of order and in all the great churches in India one 
can discern the outlines of what seems to be His plan of salvation for the 
peoples of India to-day. 

The importance, then, of this new point of view to all mission and 
church leaders is enormous. Here is something which every board of 
missions should study with painstaking care. The sacred resources of men 
and money now being poured into many a mission can very nearly be 
guaranteed to produce no living growing church, because that mission 
unwittingly is following the patterns of work which result in no growth. 
In a well-known mission, eighty per cent of the gifts of devout men and 
women to the upbuilding of a Christian Church in India is being used in 
enterprises which do not directly contribute to church growth, fifteen per 
cent is being spent in evangelistic efforts which have not yielded and 
cannot yield any result, while only five per cent is being used to meet a 
prepared people and bring them in repentance to the feet of Jesus Christ. 
Is this the proportion which the opportunity demands? In another instance, 
a church in one section of its territory is meeting with open doors, is 
following the philosophy of church growth which has been developed in 
greatly growing churches and is baptizing large numbers of people; while 
in the remaining nine-tenths of its territory static conditions prevail and 
nothing much is being done about them. Mission or church machinery and 
institutions arising out of the old dominant point of view, set in motion in 
the days when slow hesitant growth was thought to be inevitable, still 
continue to absorb most of the time and attention, the funds and favours 
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of the Christian movement. The call of the present to all those who desire 
that this God-given opportunity be seized, that mighty churches be built 
in India in this generation, that millions of unsaved find abundant and 
everlasting life through faith in Jesus Christ, is to weigh most carefully this 
study, this philosophy as to how churches grow and, if it commends itself, 
to take action to bring mission and church policies into harmony with it. 
Schools of missions in the West, preparing missionary candidates for 
India, will want to give extensive courses on the ‘philosophy of dynamic 
church growth in India.’ Mission boards will want to study their missions 
in India (and other parts of the world, for this philosophy of church 
growth is widely applicable) to find out whether their churches in the midst 
of unbelievable opportunity are growing at the normal rate of one hundred 
per cent a decade or more. If they are not, then the question is what 
changes can be introduced to induce such growth. The International 
Missionary Council might well concern itself with “the fundamental 
question of te1<‘torial division and the assignment of missions and churches 
to territory where growth is now possible. Missions and churches in 
India will want to act to make ‘the evangelization of India in this genera- 
tion’ an actuality for their part in India. Individual Christian leaders will 
want to examine the basic assumptions of their own enterprises. 

All this, by way of introduction to the book itself, is written that the 
significance of Christ’s way to India’s heart may be clearly seen. What then 
is this philosophy of missions which is so clearly based on fact and which 
is so commending itself to Christian leaders in India? 

The first foundation stone on which the newer point of view is based 
is that the conversion ‘of a single individual is definitely less desirable than 
the conversion of all members of the social unit to which that individual 
belongs, so that the unit moves as a whole into the Christian faith. The 
older point of view regarded the individual as a unit in himself. He was to 
be saved by coming out from amidst his unsaved relatives. The newer 
point of view regards the individual as inextricably mingled with his 
fellows. He is to be saved most fully by the whole group moving to Christian 
faith and purpose. The older philosophy assumed that in the last analysis 
the decision to become a Christian is an individual affair which can just as 
well be taken by one person alone. The philosophy of dynamic church 
growth assumes that, in those castes where most good decisions are group 
decisions, it is much more healthy for a man to decide ‘to follow Christ as 
all of us are doing’ than to decide ‘to follow Christ even though by so doing 
I become a traitor to my group.’ What is needed is a series of closely linked 
individual decisions, each dependent on the other and finding its fullness 
in the decision of all. One practical illustration of the value of a group 
movement is seen in the ease with which fifty Christian families living 
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in one village can be led into a life of worship, and conversely in the 
difficulty of shepherding fifty Christian families living scattered in twenty- 
five far-flung villages. Again, one illiterate Christian family in the midst of 
twenty families of pagan neighbours must find it more difficult to develop 
Christian attitudes and follow Christian mores than do twenty illiterate 
Christian families all living in a single unit. 

A second foundation stone is that the new converts must be left in 
their ancestral surroundings and must expect to earn their living in their 
former fashion. The older point of view assumed that ostracism and 
exclusion were inevitable and would force the convert to leave his home, 
to reside at the mission settlement and do some kind of work found for him 
by the church or mission. The newer point of view assumes that ostracism 
and exclusion can be overcome by bearing persecution patiently and by 
loving one’s enemies. Therefore the converts must continue to live in their 
ancestral surroundings and must earn their living as they had previously 
done. Where this rule is not observed the following evil results usually 
occur: the convert loses touch with his people; the general public (and too 
frequently the convert himself) come to consider the chief benefit of 
Christianity to be the protection, the education and the medical care avail- 
able at the central station; the missionary comes to be looked on as the 
provider of work; and a Christian community dependent on the missionary 
arises. Where the rule is observed, however, and converts remain in organic 
relationship with their relatives, there the chief benefits of Christianity 
are seen to be those spiritual values available to every one, the missionary 
is looked on as a spiritual leader and an independent Christian community 
arises. 

A third foundation stone is that God’s plan for the conversion of India 
has been to preach the Gospel to the poor. His first objective has been the 
under-privileged masses. In India this tends to mean the alleged ‘Untouch- 
ables’ and the aboriginal tribes. The older point of view—still deter- 
minative in hundreds of mission stations—was that the proper approach 
was to the intelligentsia, that ‘the upper castes, being more intelligent, 
make better Christians,’ and that ‘one may get more converts from amongst 
the Chamars, but one gold sovereign is worth more than a hundredweight 
of iron.’ As one who was privileged to help Mid-India think its way 
through the new point of view, I can testify to the great distaste, mani- 
festing itself in a score of different ways, which used to be felt for frankly 
working for the conversion of the alleged ‘Untouchables.’ The philosophy 
of dynamic church growth believes that it is God’s plan for Christianity to 
redeem the poor, the oppressed, the victims of the caste system; and 
through the redeemed lives of these to influence the privileged peoples. 
The bearings of this particular doctrine on current practices are wide. In 
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a district recently visited, where out of a mixed population of Bhils and 
other castes the Bhils in small numbers had become Christian and none of 
the other castes had, the Christian forces were putting four-fifths of their 
resources into the evangelization of the other castes and one-fifth into the 
evangelization of the Bhils. Naturally, because God’s plan was being dis- 
regarded, the church was growing slowly. In a section where the hope of 
large ingathering is exclusively from the Raidas Chamars, all the Bible- 
women, largely of Raidas origin, were spending all their time teaching the 
wives and sisters and daughters of the merchant castes which had never 
yielded a single convert, the schools were filled with the sons of the upper 
castes, and of the hospital patients only fifteen per cent were Raidas 
Chamars. The church here was a small static group of mission and church 
employees and had been so for seventy-five years. As long as the bulk of 
Christian effort continues to be spent on unresponsive peoples (i.e. people 
who do not accept the Lordship of Jesus Christ) this static condition may 
be expected to continue. 

A fourth foundation is that the natural avenue for the spread of religion 
is through blood-relations. That twenty Jatav Chamars are converted has 
little bearing on the decisions of their ten thousand fellow-townsmen 
belonging to one hundred other castes. But it sends an electric shock 
through 50,000 Chamars of the Jatav variety living in that district. Five 
thousand Jatav Chamars knowing of some degree of relationship with the 
twenty converts are greatly interested. ‘My aunt—my cousin—my mother- 
in-law has become a Christian,’ these five thousand Jatav Chamars say. 
Chamars of all other varieties, however, are only slightly interested. Since 
they do not intermarry with the Jatav Chamars, none of their relatives is 
concerned. Thus Christianity spreads largely in one caste. ‘Find the caste 
or sub-caste from which people are becoming Christians and bring the 
Lord Jesus Christ to them’ is the rule which has been followed in growing 
churches. 

A further foundation stone is that spiritual values be stressed. One of 
the chapters of this book is entitled: “The Gospel Preached to the Poor.’ 
The author says: 


Mass movements to Christianity have not occurred in areas where preaching 
has been neglected. . . . There appears on the records a close relationship between 
the preaching of the Gospel to the poor and profession of faith by the poor. . . . 
The concepts which the Christian Gospel gives them of themselves and of God 
in relation to their sufferings and sins are worth incomparably more to them 
than any direct social or economic service which the Church could render. 


Under the influence of skilful Hindu propaganda some good Christian 
people around the world have been led to believe that the compelling 
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motive behind conversion in large groups is economic aid—gifts of money, 
rice distributed in famine times, loans to needy peasants and the like. 
Nothing could be farther from the facts. True, some churches and missions 
have given considerable economic help to small mass movements. By so 
doing they have usually succeeded in stopping the movement and in im- 
planting patterns of expectation and action which took years to eradicate. 
But successful churches, churches which grow at the average rate of ten 
per cent per annum or more, give little financial aid. Ninety-five per cent 
of their Christians are financially independent of the mission, and the 
numbers involved are so great that it would be impossible for the church 
or mission to try to help every one. It is interesting that in sterile areas 
people frequently say to the padre: ‘I’ll become a Christian if you’ll feed 
me or give me a job,’ whereas in successful mass movement areas such a 
request is seldom heard— it is so obviously absurd. 

A sixth foundation stone is the centrality of the Church as contrasted 
with mission institutions. To found institutions in an area before a 
church is established there seems to check growth. This is partly because 
the institutions, which at best are only indirectly evangelistic, absorb the 
resources which are needed for converting men and building a church; 
and even more because Christianity in a territory richly served by schools 
and hospitals tends to be thought of chiefly as a religion professed for the 
sake of obtaining these services. ‘Become a Christian, let your children get 
an education and earn ten times as much as they can otherwise’ is the 
actual witness of many a Christian layman or catechist in the sterile sections 
of India, where educational institutions have overshadowed the Church. 
Where the Church is kept central, where the worship of God, the love of 
God and the knowledge of His Word are seen as the great gifts of the 
Christian religion, and where the Gospel of redemption from sin is the 
pearl of great price, there the Church grows. 

The seventh foundation stone is the doctrine of mobility. Surprisingly 
often a Christian movement starts at some distance from the established 
mission station. As I write, I have before me a letter in which a friend tells 
about a small but fervent ingathering. He says: “The strange thing is that 
the converts are pouring in, in a distant territory which we have worked 
but little.’ If such a movement of God’s spirit is met with frozen resources 
on the part of the church or mission, if the mission says: “We are sorry, but 
we must first take care of our ten established stations; we have no funds to 
follow this interesting opening,’ then the movement dies. What is needed is 
that as God opens doors missions and church resources be taken away 
from sterile areas and poured into the new fields. The resources of the 


Church must be mobile enough to move into new openings made by 
God. 
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This is a crucial problem in India to-day, and this section of Dr Pickett’s 
book should be pondered deeply by church and mission administrators. 
I was recently in a growing area. The padre in charge said to me: “There, 
north of that river is a great block of territory fifty miles long and twenty 
miles wide. If I could occupy it with a force of ten preachers we could have 
a church of twenty thousand there in five years, a church largely self- 
supporting and self-governing. But we have not the workers. Our entire 
resources are being used in this territory south of the river, and I see no 
hope of advancing north of the river, though each year I get many invita- 
tions to “come over into Macedonia and help us.”’’ ‘Why not turn that block 
of territory over to some other mission?’ I asked. ‘Oh no, our church would 
never do that,’ came the quick reply. “You see, we shall ultimately be able 
to work that territory and we want all this to be one united denominational 
church.’ A large Indian State with an area of ten thousand square miles, a 
high percentage of tribal population and a small mass movement is now 
being ‘held’ by a mission with two missionaries and a handful of workers. 
They are doing wonders, but the church is growing by hundreds when it 
could grow by thousands. Near by are four missions, each with over thirty- 
five missionaries, working away in territory where not fifteen people each 
year are being baptized from caste. 

The double tragedy of the situation is that churches and missions with 
fertile territory usually try to hold much larger areas than they can effectu- 
ally work, and that those at work in static territories usually feel called of 
God to ‘carry on the work established so many years ago.’ The situation is 
true for the various stations within each mission, as well as for the various 
missions and churches in each province. What is urgently needed is 
strategy planned by the ‘higher Protestant command.’ The Tambaram 
meeting will fail in its duty if it does not take steps to mobilize the resources 
of the Protestant Church in India. This cannot be done by the local 
missionaries, missions and churches. They are too close to the problem to 
see it in perspective; the personal issues are too keen to permit them to 
solve it. Sometimes important territory is left unoccupied. 

For example, as the mighty Christian movement in the Telugu country 
amongst the Malas and Madigas reaches northward it comes to a sharp 
stop in a belt of territory along the southern edge of the Central Provinces— 
at present a static area. This belt of territory thirty to fifty miles wide and 
four hundred miles long, in which are unconverted Telugu-speaking 
peoples of the Mala and Madiga castes and Hindi and Marathi-speaking 
peoples of the Mang, Mahar and Chamar castes, is particularly difficult to 
work because it is borderland territory far from the railway and because 
it is a two-language area. It is also the key to the spread of the Christian 
faith north into the Central Provinces and Berar. If in it the Malas, 
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Madigas, Mangs, Mahars and Chamars were all to be systematically 
evangelized there is good reason to believe that the Christian movement 
would move north into new territory. Not only would the Mala and Madiga 
movements reach their northernmost outposts, but Christianity would 
start amongst new castes, i.e. amongst the Mang, Mahar, Chamar and 
Gond castes. This belt of territory should not remain largely unoccupied. 
It should become an area where Christian effort is concentrated. But this 
can be effectively done only by the deliberate purpose and planning of the 
‘higher command.’ This case is given merely as an illustration. When one’s 
mind has once grasped the elements of the way in which the Church has 
grown, there will be seen at once many such unoccupied fields of great 
strategic importance. 

In a similar way the assignment of funds should be carefully scrutinized 
by the boards responsible for the work. In one territory in the Maratha 
country teeming with opportunity there is a mission with a static Christian 
community of three thousand. One-twentieth of the resources of this 
mission is being spent on evangelism amongst the Mahars and nineteen- 
twentieths are being spent on institutional work. Can anyone feel that this 
is a correct distribution for this day and for this opportunity? Of eight of 
the most prominent missions of Mid-India, figures submitted by their 
mission secretaries indicated that about twenty-five per cent of the re- 
sources are being used in evangelistic work and seventy-five per cent are 
being used either in institutional work which has yielded practically no 
converts or in the lavish care of small static Christian communities which 
do not grow. ‘In 134 stations of the area . . . the rate of increase for 
1921-31 averaged twelve per cent, about the normal birth-rate,’ says 
Christian Missions in Mid-India. At the same time it is undisputed that 
Mid-India is a territory teeming with opportunities for growth. The ques- 
tion must inevitably arise: ‘Is this ratio of twenty-five to seventy-five the 
proper distribution of resources for a territory in which seven million 
highly responsive people now live?’ The sums of money alone involved are 
considerable. These eight missions have a total annual income of well over 
half a million dollars (a hundred thousand pounds) a year. The present 
distribution of budget grew up under the former philosophy of church 
growth, in a day when Christianization was held to be a long slow process, 
and in the four decades following a great famine and the establishment of 
large orphanages. The present distribution of budget and of emphasis is not 
planned to meet the spiritual needs of the seven million responsive people. 
If the growth of the Church is what is desired, the present distribution and 
budget must be changed. True, the philosophy of church growth finding 
expression in Christ’s way to India’s heart is even now having a slight 
bearing on the annual expenditure of these five hundred thousand dollars 
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in Mid-India. During the past four years it may at a liberal estimate have 
shifted five thousand dollars to more fruitful channels. But a change 
of one per cent of the budget cannot produce significant results. It is totally 
unworthy of the present situation. Here again, if the present staggering 
opportunity is to be seized, the ‘higher command’ will have to work out 
and put into operation a new distribution. This distribution will have to 
be worked out by the principal mission boards, missions and churches 
acting together and on the basis of a series of careful studies. It will consult 
local opinion, but it will over-ride the good in favour of the best. Without 
implementing the directive forces, without taking the larger view, without 
special action by mission boards and their secretaries, resources will not 
be mobilized in time to catch the tide at its crest; fertile areas will continue 
to be ineffectively occupied and sterile areas will continue to absorb millions 
in money and uncounted treasure in life. With effective mobilization the 
evangelization of large sections of India in this generation can become a 
reality. 

In conclusion, four things should be said. First, that the reader who 
expects to find in this book a report on the mass movements of the Andhra 
country may feel that in dealing with the larger issue the thrilling story of 
the Christianization of Andhra Desh has come to occupy a minor position. 
Perhaps it would be more exact to say that the results of the study of that 
country have been condensed till they occupy a disappointingly small 
space. The book will not be a disappointment, however. It will be read and 
re-read all across the world, but it does leave room for other books on the 
Christian movements in Andhra Desh. 

Secondly, these paragraphs cannot be understood as more than a 
glimpse at the philosophy of church growth which has created and is 
creating great living churches. Indeed, Bishop Pickett’s book is by no 
means a complete and systematic presentation of that point of view. Even 
when it is supplemented by Christian Missions in Mid-India (and his 
original volume, Christian Mass Movements in India) one will not find a 
complete picture. All that can truthfully be said is that as one studies 
missions and churches that grow, and those that do not, one finds develop- 
ing in his mind a certain philosophy of church growth, and that the best 
statement of that to date is in this book. 

T! sdly, those who are most enthusiastic about the discoveries of 
ways .. which churches grow need to be on guard lest the process being 
described seem easy, over-simplified and secularized. There is no substitute 
for hard work. The way of salvation is the way of the Cross. The growth 
of the Church means a welter of problems. There is no easy formula for a 
Christian movement. Without an outpouring of the Holy Spirit no amount 
of close thinking, careful organization and hard work will cause the real 
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Church to grow. The world still stands in need of the Gospel and of the 
Saviour. Christ is the Way. There is no other. 

Fourthly, a word is due regarding the bearing of this philosophy on the 
infiltration theory. “This high school during the fifty-nine years of its 
existence has led to the conversion of only seven educated men, but it has 
Christianized great sections of the life of an entire district,’ said a principal 
to me recently. That Christian missions have injected Christian ideals and 
practices into non-Christian life the world around is an obvious fact. 
There are two bearings of the new point of view on this infiltration theory. 
With those who find in this generally beneficent effect the raison d’étre of 
Christian missions we should sharply part company. A Christianization 
which involves no Church, no allegiance to our Lord and His Word is in 
our estimation a deceptive, shadowy thing. Again, to those who look on 
infiltration as a stage necessary at the present time in order that the Gospel 
may spread rapidly later on, we would point out that length of the infiltra- 
tion stage has no close correlation with the development of growing 
churches and that the indirect influence of a Christian high school in a 
district where the Christians form one-half per cent of the population is 
immeasurably less than the influence of a Christian high school where 
twenty per cent of the total population is Christian. Infiltration with- 
out the Church is a poor thing; with a church of one hundred thousand 
to a million people it is a mighty force. Therefore the main objective 
should be, not infiltration but church building, which means conversion 
and the inducement of mighty socio-religious movements toward Christ. 
Thus will India be Christianized. Thus will His dominion extend from 
sea to sea. 

D. A. McGavran 

Mouncke tl, C.P., INpIA 


[Note.—In view of the great importance of the matters raised in this stimulat- 
ing and provocative article, the Editors suggest that certain other considerations 
be not forgotten. (1) At least one of the great ingatherings is taking place in 
what had been for over two generations a ‘sterile’ field worked on the conven- 
tional lines. (2) It should not be thought that no arguments for educational work 
exist except those disposed of above. (3) The voluntary association which is the 
principle underlying the International and National Councils makes talk of 
‘higher command’ unwise unless a basis in consent is clearly indicated.] 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN THE NEAR EAST 


Some Aspects OF ReLicious Liperty OF NATIONALS IN THE Near East: A 
collection of documents compiled by HELEN C. M. Davis. Map. New 
York: Harper. $3.00. London: International Missionary Council. 10s. 6d. 
1938. 


B* the placing of the protection of minorities in the post-war treaties 
under the egis of the League of Nations, a new and dynamic 
principle was introduced into international relationships. Instead of the 
old system, whereby one state might intervene (not perhaps without 
interested motives) in the internal affairs of another state, on the ground 
that there had been an infraction of some treaty guaranteeing protection 
to a minority group within the latter state, a new system was established 
by which obligations for the safeguarding of minorities became matters 
of international concern, and questions of failure to observe these under- 
takings were referred in certain cases to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. Thus one frequent cause of international friction was 
removed. 

The break up of the Ottoman Empire at the close of the great war 
involved significant changes in the position of Christian and other minorities 
in several of the new states that emerged in its place. Freedom of conscience 
was guaranteed to them under the League of Nations, either by a treaty 
(as in Turkey), or by a mandate (as in Syria and Palestine), or by a declara- 
tion made to the League (as with Iraq, at the time of the termination of 
its mandate). Furthermore, articles guaranteeing the protection of minorities 
were in most cases incorporated in the fundamental law of these states. 

Mrs Davis has rendered a distinguished service to all who are inter- 
ested in the problem of religious liberty by bringing together the various 
international agreements, constitutional guarantees and national laws, 
which assure protection to minorities in the Near East. In addition, her 
book contains other valuable material in the form of excerpts from a 
number of post-war agreements for the protection of religious minorities, 
which though almost all limited to European states yet had their significance 
as providing the models for future international guarantees of a similar 
kind. Two appendices describe the origin and purposes of the Minorities 


Treaties, and the rules of procedure in respect of petitions concerning 
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inhabitants of mandated territories. Another very useful task which Mrs 
Davis has set herself is to gather together as far as possible the regulations 
with respect to change of religion and change of registration, as well as 
the regulations which concern the effect of such a change upon the question 
of inheritance. 

Nowhere, in English at any rate, is so valuable a compendium of 
information to be found. Only those who have been directly involved in 
the thorny problems of religious liberty will, perhaps, realize the full 
significance of the documents quoted, but the comments which form the 
first part of the book will serve as an adequate illumination to the average 
reader. 

Mrs Davis is aware of the limitations of her enquiry, which was, 
incidentally, undertaken at the request of a religious freedom study 
group in America. Its scope is restricted to those countries in the Near East 
which were formerly part of the Ottoman Empire, without, however, 
including the states in the Arabian peninsula. The inclusion of Iran with 
its many points of similarity to and contrast with the other countries in 
the Near East would have enhanced its value. The book admits lack of 
information on conditions in certain countries, and (apart from the fact 
that most of the material was collected in 1933-34) it must be remembered 
that the situation is in no sense static, but is being modified from year to 
year. This does not, however, detract in any way from the value of what 
has been included, but only indicates an inevitable lack of completeness. 

In the preface, Mrs Davis refers to certain aspects of the religious 
freedom of nationals in the Near East which are not dealt with in detail. 
The usefulness of the book would have been considerably increased had 
it dealt, for example, with the important question of the relation between 
the civil courts, the Muslim courts and the Millet courts. Or, again, few 
questions are more vital than that of the establishment, inspection and 
control of community schools, and the instruction in their own faith of 
Christian children in government schools. Similarly, the problem of the 
status of women deserves fuller treatment. 

There are, however, at least two other aspects of the problem of 
religious liberty in the Near East not mentioned in the preface which 
are worthy of detailed consideration. The first is the reconciliation of 
conflicting articles within the same constitution, as, for instance, an article 
guaranteeing absolute liberty of conscience, and another stating that the 
religion of the State is Islam. The latter has more than once been inter- 
preted in such a way as to nullify the former. The second is the all-im- 
portant question of Christian witness, which is not (as the footnote on 
page 47 would imply) solely the concern of foreign individuals or organiza- 
tions, but is of vital importance to Christian nationals also. 
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Mrs Davis is well aware that of equal importance with the existence 
of guarantees of religious freedom is the spirit in which they are interpreted 
and applied by government authorities and that such guarantees need to 
be implemented by legislative and administrative measures, which in turn 
are applied without discrimination. Mrs Davis is also aware both of the 
absence of agreement as to what freedom of conscience does or should 
entail, and also of the diminishing respect in certain quarters for the 
League of Nations. None, however, of these considerations can nullify 
completely the value of the guarantees that do exist, though they may 
seriously diminish it, and we are profoundly grateful to Mrs Davis for 
putting them together in so convenient a form. 

S. A. Morrison 

CaIRO 





LAW AND CUSTOM IN WEST AND SOUTH AFRICA 


Nicer Isos. By G. T. Baspen, O.B.E., D.Litt. Illustrated. Map. London: 
Seeley, Service. 21s. 1938. 

A HanpBook or Tswana Law AND Custom. By I. Scuapgra. Introduction by 
C. F. Rey, C.M.G. London: Oxford University Press (for the Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages and Cultures). 21s. 1938. 


Sage Ibo nation, which occupies a considerable area of the south- 
eastern corner of Nigeria and numbers between three and four 
millions, ranks among the largest in Africa. Before 1900, when the British 
government assumed control, little was known of the country or its 
inhabitants. Dr Basden arrived in that year and since he has only recently 
retired from the service of the Church Missionary Society, after thirty-five 
years of work, he is well qualified to describe the remarkable changes that 
have taken place. 

In 1900 he found that foreign influences had not appreciably affected 
Onitsha, where he took up his abode: it was difficult to obtain trustworthy 
information concerning the interior; ‘no Europeans had penetrated far into 
the country and native reports were scanty.’ Now he is able to say that 
except in isolated areas there is scarcely a town or hamlet without its church 
and school. Statistics show that in the eastern provinces nearly half a 
million have embraced Christianity. The Niger mission of the C.M.S. has 
become self-governing as well as self-supporting. All other missionary 
societies, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, have made great strides. 
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Many thousands of pupils are in the schools: thousands more have passed 
through them. Material conditions have changed to an almost incredible 
extent. The government (and Dr Basden pays a well-merited tribute to the 
officials ‘as a body of men whose foremost principle is the welfare of the 
people’) has opened up the country by roads and railways. Many Natives 
possess motor-cars and there are hundreds of bicycles. Greatly improved 
houses are being built of brick and concrete in the place of the old mud and 
thatched huts. 

In all these signs of progress we may rejoice. But there are questions 
to be asked as to the social and political effects of thirty-five years of Euro- 
pean contact with the Ibos. The missions, says Dr Basden, ‘are a great dis- 
integrating force. The government, plus the missionary and commercial 
bodies, have revolutionized the political, economic and religious life of the 
Ibo people.’ No doubt there is another side to this. Integration has to some 
degree, one must suppose, gone hand in hand with disintegration. Surely 
the Church as well as government has built something in place of what it 
has pulled down. But Dr Basden does not deal with this side of things. 
‘Modern conditions are not extensively referred to in this book: they call 
for separate treatment.’ We express the hope that Dr Basden will write the 
other book that is required. Dr Basden emphasizes again and again that his 
book deals with the people as they were, not as they are at the present day. 
Twenty years ago he wrote a fine book about them; now he has reviewed 
that material and added considerably to it. Most of what is recorded deals 
with customs that are rapidly becoming obsolete: the younger generation 
attaches no value to them. And it is for that reason Dr Basden has put them 
on record. He notes with regret the passing of many things in the old life: 
the substitution of concrete for the carved wooden pillars which supported 
the roofs of important buildings; the squeezing out of native woven cloth 
by cheap imported fabrics; the decay of Ibo music, which though crude 
and noisy was definitely vital and soul-stirring, in favour of gramophone 
ditties and the massive volume of sound which passes for singing in church. 
He is not among the iconoclasts. “By all means and ways, every possible use 
should be made of native institutions’; but he appears to be convinced of 
the uselessness of any such attempts. He says: 


the heart of native law and custom has been pierced by the impact of British 
authority and, when the heart ceases to beat, the limbs no longer function. To 
contemplate conserving native law and custom is to concern ourselves very 
largely with a corpse. It will not respond as anticipated, because life has ceased 
to animate it. The deed is done and, unless Europeans abandon the country 
altogether, and so provide the opportunity for ancient law and custom to be 
resuscitated, it may just as well be counted as dead, for it has no future under 
modern conditions. 


44 
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He is not altogether at ease when he contemplates the future; and 
solemnly warns the Ibos: 


unless a stronger spiritual influence is substituted in place of the forsaken 
restraints of primitive law and custom and a spurious spirit-worship, there is 
danger lest the last state be worse than the first. 


We are in a very different atmosphere when we pass from the Ibo to 
the Tswana, under which form of the name some readers may fail to recog- 
nize the familiar Bechuana. Dr Schapera, who is Professor of Social 
Anthropology in the University of Cape Town, was commissioned by the 
Protectorate administration to compile a record of their traditional and 
modern laws and customs. He has kept to his text. He deals not with abuses 
of the laws but with their formal principles. And we may say at once that 
he has accomplished his task, which involved industrious research among 
the people over several years, in a most excellent manner. His book is a 
model. We wish other tribes might be given similar study and record. 

The Tswana have been subject to European influence for a much longer 
period than the Ibo. Christianity has made great headway since the days of 
Robert Moffat and his valiant successors. Vast social changes have in 
consequence taken place. Dr Basden emphasizes that it is the African who 
is choosing what he will retain and what he will reject of his traditional law 
and custom. Unquestionably there is truth in this, though the African’s 
choice depends largely upon the attitude of the African’s teachers. The 
Tswana, like the Ibo, have had laws imposed upon them. But the general 
policy of the British administration has been to preserve the laws and 
customs of the Tswana, always subject to the requirements of peace, order 
and good government. It has recognized and supported the traditional 
tribal authorities; and the changes that have taken place have, it appears 
accurate to say, been made chiefly by the people themselves. Great 
Christian chiefs like Khama introduced revolutionary reforms—Dr 
Schapera enumerates many of them. Since the chiefs are not autocratic 
despots, but must discuss proposed changes first with their advisers and 
headmen and then with the whole tribe at a public assembly of the men, 
such changes are made with the approval, or at least with the tacit consent, 
of the people. Alterations thus become part and parcel of the law. Here we 
see the African customary law, not as a static thing, but growing and under- 
going modification to suit changed conditions and in accord with the 
developing conscience of the people. “To contemplate conserving native 
law and custom,’ says Dr Basden, ‘is to concern ourselves very largely with 
a corpse.’ However true it may be with regard to the Ibo it is emphatically 
not true of the Bechuana. Epwin W. SMITH 
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CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER RELIGIONS 


Das Prostem per ANKNUpFUNG FUR pas Wort GotTes IN per DeuTscHen 
EVANGELISCHEN MISSIONSLITERATUR DER NACHKRIEGSZEIT. 


Von Siec- 
rrieD Jacos. Giltersloh: Bertelsmann. RM. 3.50. 1935. 


ACOB’S essay is a balanced introduction to the subject and its 

relevant literature. Perhaps the treatment is a little too academic 

to produce a great effect. This is the case with most of the works of our 

younger German writers in the field of missionary science. But the reader 

should not be discouraged; the booklet should be read and used as a 
starting-point for discussions. 

The topic of Ankniipfung (point of contact) is not new, but within the 
last fifteen years it has received special stress as a result of the dialectic 
theology. According to Karl Darth the first axiom for all theology is that, 
in all our thinking, God must remain God and man must remain man. 
If that is so we can hardly realize how man—‘separated from God by an 
infinite qualitative difference’—can hear God's word. Is it altogether 
impossible? This is Jacob’s starting-point. Then he describes the chief 
answers of former writers. It is highly instructive for the missionary to 
remember the two opposite tendencies of German missionary theology 
of the pre-war period: Warneck and his school put the emphasis on the 
‘absoluteness of Christianity’ and treated all other faiths negatively; the 
Religionsgeschichtliche Schule (Bousset, Heiler and others) valued highly 
the religious element in mankind and linked Christianity to the other 
religions as their crown and noblest fruit. 

The theological work of the last fifteen years has, as Jacob shows, 
abandoned this crude alternative—either absolute Christianity over against 
heathenism, or reduction of Christianity to the level of all other religions. 
To-day we are rid of the dilemma of seeing others as either black or white. 
The originator of missions is God; the missionary must forget himself 
and his own activity and turn to something above himself; God and the 
hearer meet in the ‘Word.’ At the same time we have learnt that the 
missionary must be a man to men, and ‘descend’ to his hearers, just as 
God became man in the Incarnation and the whole work of redemption, 
to be understood by man and to help him effectively. In the urtiimlichen 
Bindungen (Gutmann’s phrase which may be rendered ‘primordial ties’), 
in manners and customs, in rites and language, Jacob indicates important 
points of contact. He appends a theoretical summary and an elaborate 
bibliography. 


H. Frick 
MARBURG 
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‘HEAR, O ISRAEL! 


‘Hear, O Israel!’ By Joun Cournos. London: Methuen. 5s. 1938. AN OPEN 
LeTTER TO JEWs AND CHRISTIANS. New York: Oxford University Press. 
$2.00. 1938. 

THe PENTATEUCH AND Harroraus. Edited by the Chief Rabbi (Dr J. H. Hertz). 
London: Soncino Press. 8s. 6d. 1938. 


OHN COURNOS’ book, published in England and America under 
different titles, merits sincere and unhurried consideration. It is 
one of several evidences revealing a growing and renewed interest on 
the part of many Jews in the person of Jesus Christ and His possible 
centrality in the religious life of all mankind. Christians must welcome 
such an approach to Jesus by Jews. In this instance, however, Christians 
must not overlook the sobering implication of Cournos’ thesis—that it 
is largely the un-Christlike witness of many so-called Christians which 
has kept the Jew so long aloof from Jesus. From Jews there is bound to 
be much opposition to the suggestion that Jewry must somehow give 
thought to, if not actually reclaim, Jesus as perhaps the greatest of Jews. 
There are many Jews who maintain an attitude of opposition to any 
recognition of Jesus Christ. 

The author stresses the need of some unifying power with which and 
in which Jew and Christian can meet the onslaught of the present irreligion 
and cope with such problems as war, economic maladjustment and racial 
discrimination. He inclines to the view that Jesus Christ, who according 
to the flesh was a Jew, must be rediscovered not only by the Jews but also 
by the Christians, and that when so discovered He may be the link to 
unite Jew and Christian in a great religious crusade for righteousness, 
mercy and goodwill. But he apparently is unwilling or unprepared to 
acknowledge the messiahship of Jesus. Yet he differs from most Jews in 
not denying categorically the possibility of such messiahship and divinity. 
He seems still open to conviction on this point. 

Whether we agree or not, in part or entirely, with the contents of the 
book, we are convinced that it will prove most helpful as a source book 
for discussion and study in mixed groups of Jews and Christians, or 
in Jewish or Christian discussion groups respectively. Indeed, Bishop 
Craig Stewart of Chicago, after commenting most favourably on the book, 
has suggested an early conference of religious leaders, Jew and Christian, 
to consider sincerely the whole matter as put forward by John Cournos. 
If both sides can discover the true nature and mission of Jesus Christ 
for mankind, as a result of such conference and study, the cause of the 
kingdom of God would receive great impetus and so accomplish much 
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in promoting brotherhood between Jew and Christian, and thereby in 
successfully combating modern anti-Semitism. 

The second book is a one-volume second edition of the original five- 
volume edition which was published by the Oxford University Press, 
1929-1936. Its publication has been made possible by the generosity 
of Joseph Freedman. 

The version of the Holy Scriptures used in the present edition is that 
of the Jewish Publication Society of America in 1917. Essentially it is a 
popular commentary on the Pentateuch with elaborate detail. It contains 
the Hebrew text as well as the English. 

There is much illuminating and helpful detail in the various com- 
mentaries. Those sections dealing with marriage and family customs and 
the place of women are especially valuable. One also finds here much in- 
formation concerning the various feasts and fasts of Israel. The book is 
intended primarily for Jews and aims at arousing renewed interest 
and respect for the teachings of Israel, which many a modern Jew has 
lost. 


ConRAD HOFFMANN 
New York 





THE MAKING OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


THE INDIVIDUAL IN East AND West. Edited by E. R. Hucues. London: Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 1937. 


as book is made up of seven lectures delivered to Oxford under- 

graduates by distinguished teachers in the university. The editor 
tells us that the subject was suggested to him by a remark made in his 
hearing to the effect that the individual had been discovered by Chris- 
tianity. It was scarcely necessary to assemble so distinguished a team in 
order to disprove that claim, but the discussion that has had such an origin 
will be well worth while if those who heard the lectures and those who read 
this book go on to consider what are the things, in the East or in the West, 
by which individuality is enriched. The first lecturer, Dr Marett, leads us 
to the place where ‘the “inner light” irradiates a region of the soul where 
only the timeless values count,’ but he refuses to lead us further. Anthro- 
pology, he says, must pause on the threshold of such mysteries. The 
historian, however, is not bound by the anthropologist’s taboos, and in the 
last lecture Professor Powicke, surveying the search for freedom in the 
West, is able to say without reserve that one great force that has guided 
man in this search, ‘from the first teaching of the Christian missionaries to 
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the latest papal encyclical or church assembly,’ has been religion. “The 
Church sharpened the sense of the individual among the peoples of the 
West by insisting on the dignity and value of the human soul.’ 

Thus while the claim on behalf of Christianity stated above must be 
rejected, for the emergence of the individual is a natural process and has 
come about in ancient India and ancient China as well as in Christendom, 
yet the making of the individual as he is meant to be is a supernatural pro- 
cess. We may therefore accept as true—and even claim that it is confirmed 
in large measure by the testimony of this book—the statement made in a 
recent publication that ‘reverence for the individual is rooted in, and in the 
long run inseparable from, the Christian faith.’ ! 

It is not, of course, the business of the contributors to this volume to 
demonstrate the truth of this statement, and some of them would probably 
challenge it. They would probably all agree, however, in affirming that 
what is urgently needed by the world is the true harmony between man 
and his fellow-men, those conditions of life, as Professor Powicke puts it, in 
which men may be free without being a danger to others. Still to-day, as 
was the case, Professor Gilbert Murray tells us, at the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, man is ‘pining for his true group, longing to serve it and to be 
comforted by its sympathy.’ He needs safety and he needs freedom. The 
Cynic of Greece had nothing to say to his brother but to bid him get out 
of his light. And the sannyasi of India is surely not, as Sir Sarvapalli 
Radhakrishnan affirms, ‘one who throws all his powers into the free move- 
ment of the world and compels its transfiguration,’ but one to whom the 
world and its concerns are even less significant than they were to Diogenes. 

The harmony that is required for the discovery of the individual’s true 
wealth is not to be found there. It is more likely to be found in the theistic 
than in the pantheistic strain within Hinduism and we have evidence of 
this when we turn from the sannyasi to the bhakta, the devout worshipper 
of a personal deity. It was the bhaktas, as Sir S. Radhakrishnan himself 
points out, who protested against caste inequalities. The individual grows 
as he sees before him and does homage to (to quote again from Dr Gilbert 
Murray’s fine chapter) ‘the Themis of the eternal group that is above all 
earthly groups, the will of the eternal father.’ Thus the teaching in regard 
to the individual, both in East and West, points to the need of freedom 
with security; and the Gospel, as the pamphlet quoted above declares, 
‘proclaims that God has made men persons by calling them into personal 
fellowship with Himself and that the ultimate reality and meaning of life 
are found in the relation of persons with persons in mutual trust and love.’ 


Nicot MAcnico. 
EDINBURGH 


1 The Christian Faith and the Common Life. Edinburgh House, price 3d. 
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ANCIENT HINDU SCRIPTURES 


Hinpu Scriptures: Hymns from the Rigveda, five Upanishads, the Bha- 
gavadgité. Edited by Nico. MAcnico.. Introduction by RABINDRANATH 
Tacore. (Everyman’s Library.) London: Dent. 2s. 1938. 


| agentes on the wrapper ‘Hindu Scriptures. Edited by Dr Nicol 

Macnicol,’ I expected a selection of passages out of the religious 
scriptures of the period commonly called ‘the period of Hinduism’ in 
distinction to the older periods of Vedism and Brahmanism. I expected 
it because the term ‘Hindu’ is, at least here in Germany, usually applied 
to the Indians as far as they belong to the period of Hinduism, and because 
Dr Macnicol is known to me as a scholar well acquainted with specifically 
Hindu literature. Opening the volume I found there not what I had 
expected, but specimens of the hymns of the Rigveda (30 out of 1017), 
five Upanishads (Brihadaranyaka, Chhandogya, Katha, 184 and Svetis- 
vatara) and the Bhagavadgité, important and instructive documents, 
indeed, but all belonging to the time before the beginning of the Christian 
era. Would it not have been more correct to give the book the title Religious 
Scriptures of Ancient India? 

Certainly Dr Macnicol is right when he says in his learned and indeed 
valuable introduction: “These Scriptures are among the main roots of the 
Hindu religion, which is alive and powerful in contemporary India.’ 
But religious India is—at least during the last millennium and a half, and 
down to to-day—certainly as much, if not more, influenced by and living 
by the religious literature of the different Vaishnava, Saiva and Sakta 
sects, based upon the so-called Agamas; and this, not only with regard 
to the temple rites and so on, but also in a far-reaching way doctrinally. 
Therefore, it seems to me, Dr Macnicol’s selection of Hindu Scriptures 
is more fitted to make understood the older rather than the more recent 
and present religious India. One hopes that he will follow this up by a 
second volume containing specimens of the religious literature of the 
specifically Hindu period. Then, indeed, the reader of both volumes would 
gain an insight into Indian religion from the oldest times until to-day. 

The documents included in this volume are not given in a new 
translation but are reprints of older ones. The explanatory notes are 
few, enough perhaps for readers well acquainted with Indian matters, 
but hardly enough for ‘Everyman.’ The valuable introduction is written 
by Dr Macnicol and not by Rabindranath Tagore, as stated on the 
wrapper. Rabindranath Tagore has contributed only a short foreword. 

H. W. ScHOMERUS 

HALLE 
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CHINA AND JAPAN 


CHINA AND JAPAN. (Information Department Papers, No. 21.) Map. Appendices. 
London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 2s. 6d. 1938. 

JAPAN OVER Asta. By WiLtiAM Henry CHAMBERLIN. Boston: Little, Brown. 
$3.50. London: Duckworth. 15s. 1937. 

JAPAN IN CuiNa. By T. A. Bisson. Illustrated. Maps. New York and London: 
Macmillan. $3.00. 12s. 6d. 1938. 


aye current situation in East Asia is being carefully followed by a 

number of competent observers, and as a consequence there is no 
lack of valuable information available. These three books taken together 
give an accurate and fairly complete account of the course of events that 
have led up to the undeclared war in China, and make it possible to 
evaluate the principal factors involved in the situation. 

The first gives in condensed form the principal events in Far Eastern 
history from 1860 to the Manchurian conflict, and then narrates in a 
more detailed way the more recent history in Manchuria, including a 
discussion of Japan’s relations with the League of Nations during the 
conflict. This section concludes with an illuminating account of the 
present administration of Manchukuo. Sino-Japanese relations from 1933 
to the end of 1937 are dealt with in considerable detail, including the 
beginning of the present conflict and its progress to the end of last year. 
A section is devoted to Japan’s relations with Russia in Manchukuo and 
with respect to Inner and Outer Mongolia. 

One of the most valuable parts of this study is the section devoted to 
a discussion of the economic factors in China, Japan and Manchukuo. 
This gives in concise form the facts of population and migration, the 
supply of food stuffs and raw materials, as well as the financial situation 
and foreign interests in these three areas. There is also the best brief 
discussion that I have seen anywhere on the international status of Shanghai, 
in which two important points are clearly brought out: ‘first, that the 
territory on which the Settlement is situated is not withdrawn from the 
sovereignty of China, and secondly, that its neutral status is not secured 
by any treaty, but depends wholly upon tradition.’ The appendices include 
the important treaties and statements bearing on the present situation. 

In summing up the reasons for Japan’s encroachment on the Asiatic 
mainland three major motives, commonly accepted by foreign press 
comment, are given: the ‘economic urge,’ the strategic need of the ‘Mon- 
golian corridor’ for defence against Russia, and the ‘prestige motive.’ 
It is pointed out that none of these represents direct issues between Japan 
and China. The excuse for intervention in China, implicit in Japanese 
official pronouncements, is that the conflict is one of defence in protec- 
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tion of her rights and her nationals in a country where there is no re- 
sponsible government. The justice of this contention depends on 


the view held as to the moral right of one nation to take the law into its own 
hands and to replace the existing administration of the alleged disorganized 
régime by one of its own creation. 


In the section on Sino-Japanese relations it is pointed out that any 
understanding of Japan’s policy toward China is based on the fact 
that the ‘maintenance of uninterrupted trade relations with the main- 
land of Asia, in all circumstances,’ is regarded by the naval and military 
leaders as a matter of life and death. 

Mr Chamberlin approaches the problem of the Far Eastern situation 
from the vantage point of a newspaper correspondent who has spent 
more than two years in Tokyo after having been twelve years in Russia. 

He discusses Japan’s advances to the south and east as well as in 
Manchuria and China, the situation within Japan, and the favourable and 
unfavourable possibilities of Japan’s success in her imperial career. The 
book is most impartial and objective, but far from innocuous, for he speaks 
with most commendable frankness on the internal situation in Japan. 
His chapter on Japan’s ‘Split National Personality’ is most interesting. 
In it he analyses the effect upon the Japanese spirit of the presence of the 
old Japan alongside the new, which has come in with the industrialization 
of the country in modern times. 

In his discussion of the Japanese State and the current struggle for 
control between the lions (the leaders of the fighting services with their 
followers) and the foxes (big business and civilian bureaucracy) he shows 
complete mastery of a complicated and intricate situation. He sees the 
Japanese State as semi-fascist, for ‘while many features of Japanese ad- 
ministration are arbitrary and dictatorial, there is no individual who 
could be accurately described as a dictator.’ He contrasts governmental 
controls in Japan with those in dictatorial Russia, especially with regard 
to the press, and points out that at no time is the press in Japan required 
to approve the government as in Russia or Germany. 


It is control of a negative, not of a positive, character. The Japanese editor 
is regulated on a basis of ‘thou shalt not,’ not of ‘thou shalt.’ 


Mr Chamberlin doubts that the European fascist systems will be 
reproduced in Japan. At the same time he points out that the Japanese 
may ‘fairly be considered as the world’s pioneer collectivists.’ Individualism 
has always been at a discount and the masses are easily regimented. In 
his last chapter, written apparently just as the war broke out, while he 
does not accept the thesis that any large-scale popular revolt is likely, he 
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does believe that unless Japan can win an early victory in China the 
ultimate victory ‘is likely to prove a Pyrrhic one,’ due to the multiplication 
of financial and economic difficulties. 

Mr Bisson is associated with the Foreign Policy Association, and 
through ten years of travel in the Far East has secured an intimate know- 
ledge of the situation. His book is the result of travel and investigation 
in the Far East in 1937. It gives the current situation in far more detail 
than either of the other two books, in some cases in too great detail for 
the average reader. The three books are, however, complementary. The 
first gives a broad factual survey of the whole situation leading up to the 
present conflict. Mr Chamberlin’s adds enough of interpretation to make 
clear the amazing paradoxes in Japan’s delicate relation to the other 
countries of the Far East, while Mr Bisson’s gives a clear and detailed 
account of the principal events of recent months, both in Japan and China. 
The three are in essential agreement as to the facts and their interpretation, 
and together they present a picture of what is taking place which seems 
to those of us who stand outside Japanese ideology to be as accurate and 
as impartial as is humanly possible. 

L. J. SHAFER 

New York 





CHINESE BUDDHIST MONASTERIES 


CHINESE BuppDHIsT Monasterigs: Their Plan and its Function as a Setting for 
Buddhist Monastic Life. By J. Prip-Mo wer, F.R.I.D.A. Illustrated. 
Plates. Plans. Copenhagen: Gad. Kr. 140. Obtainable London: Oxford 
University Press. 6 guineas. 1937. 


HIS large and magnificent volume, illustrated with over three 
hundred and sixty plates and sketches, amply fulfils the purpose 
expressed by the author in his preface, ‘to make more vivid the picture of a 
[Chinese Buddhist] monastery as an organism living in the present but 
with its roots deep in the past.’ 

He tells us how as an architect in Manchuria he came under the spell 
of Chinese architecture, and was later enabled by the Carlsberg and Ny 
Carlsberg Foundations of Copenhagen to make a special study of Chinese 
Buddhist monasteries. Between the years 1929 and 1933 he travelled 
through the greater part of China, visiting and residing in the chief 
Buddhist centres, mapping the ground-plans of the monasteries and, in 
the light of the Buddhist scriptures, the chronicles of the monasteries and 
the local topographies and monuments, studying the life and organization 
of the living institutions. 

The six chapters of the book which is the result of these labours fall 
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naturally into three groups: chapters one and two describe the typical 
arrangement of buildings and the religious significance of each in the 
Chinese Buddhist monasteries of to-day; chapters three and four describe 
in detail a particular case: the important Hui Chii monastery in Kiangsu 
chapters five and six describe respectively the ordination ceremonies and 
the daily life of the monks. 

The first group is divided into two parts, of which the first (chapter 
one) deals with the large buildings with images on the main axis of the 
monastery, from the great gate to the buildings behind the main hall, 
one behind the other, each with its own religious significance, making a 


straight spiritual line from the front halls where beings are still under the law 
of metempsychosis, through the Main Hall where the Buddha of this age is 
enthroned as the refuge of all beings who are still bound to the wheel of Karma, 
to the rear hall where released souls are portrayed in splendour, in order that 
thereby strength and hope may be given to those who are still toiling beneath 
the law (p. 65). 


As the images in each hall are described, the author traces—as far as is 
possible from references in the Buddhist scriptures, in the accounts of 
Chinese pilgrims to India and in monastic chronicles and monuments— 
the development of the cult represented by each image and the history 
of the erection of special halls in their honour. 

The second part of the description of the typical monastic lay-out 
(chapter two) deals with the buildings of secondary importance that are 
placed on either side of the main axis. These include lesser halls of worship, 
but consist mainly of buildings required in the life of the monastery. 
There may also be a special hall for performing the ceremony of soul 
masses for the dead. At a short distance from the monastery proper may 
be recluses’ huts, or a hermit’s cave, a monks’ cemetery and crematorium. 

The next part of the book (chapters three and four) deals specifically 
with the Hui Chii monastery (now called the Lung Ch’ang Ssit) on Pao 
Hua Shan in Kiangsu. This monastery is chosen for special study 
because of its importance at the present day. It is described as ‘the most 
important of the monasteries in the lower Yangtze valley belonging to the 
Legalistic school’ and ‘the most famous ordination centre’ in that region. 
It houses some forty or more monks and passes through its ordination 
services annually some six to eight hundred men and women. Its buildings 
are mostly modern, the monastery having been almost completely de- 
stroyed in the Tai Ping rebellion in the latter part of the last century, 
and yet the way in which its first two gate-houses 


being in themselves of the plainest possible design, are placed in relation to 
the surrounding scenery is of the greatest architectural effect, and speaks highly 
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of the faculty, so innate in Chinese Buddhist builders, of making their structures 
blend with the landscape around them in the most perfect manner. ' 


Since it is a monastery of the Legalistic school, the disciplined practice 
of meditation on the part of the monks under the supervision of the Wei Na, 
or instructor, is its chief characteristic. Another important feature is 
derived from the great biannual ordination services, typified by the fine 
marble ordination platform, described and illustrated in great detail. 

The story of the building of the monastery is then told, from the first 
settlement on the mountain by the monk Pao Chih Kung during the 
sixth century A.D., to the rebuilding of the present establishment. 

The last part of the book (chapters five and six) is exceedingly valuable 
for the student of Buddhism as a religion, describing as it does, in detail, 
the three-fold ordination ceremony for the monkhood, for which the Hui 
Chii monastery is so important a centre, and the daily life and meditation 
exercises of the monks in the monasteries of the Meditation and Legalistic 
schools. If anyone has doubts about the reality of the religious experience 
and spiritual fervour of which Buddhist devotees are capable, the extract 
from the diary of a Buddhist nun, recounting the experience of her 
ordination, and the autobiography of the old Buddhist monk with self- 
mutilated hands should remove those doubts. 

The work is admirably illustrated with numerous collotype plates 
and with plans and sketches, besides a coloured frontispiece and four 
folded sheets of plans and elevations of the Hui Chii monastery in the 
cover pocket. These form an integral part of the work. The photographs 
(which reproduce details of architecture, the mystic beauty of the mon- 
astic courts and the devotion of monks and nuns at worship) are of the 
highest order and invaluable to students both of architecture and of 
religion. The other figures, which include some delightful elevations, are 
mainly of ground-plans of monasteries, in accordance with the purpose of 
the author to study rather the functions of the monastic buildings than 
details of architecture and ornament. 

Exact references to authorities are given in the footnotes, together with 
the Chinese characters of Chinese names used in the text. 

There are some printer’s errors and a few somewhat curious renderings 
into English of Chinese phrases, but these are small defects in a work of 
such careful and scholarly research and of such well-selected and well- 
executed illustrations. The book should find a piace in all libraries of 
theology and of Chinese studies, and can be recommended to the general 
reader and to the sinologue alike. 

F. S. DRAKE 

SELLY Oak, BIRMINGHAM 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Tue Repusiics oF SoutrH America. By a Study Group of Members of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. London: Oxford University 
Press (for the R.I.I.A.). 218. 1937. 

Latin America: ITs PLacE In Wor-p Lire. By S. G. Inman. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark. New York: Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. 
$3.75- 1937. 

y= very different in their approach and mode of treatment, 

both these volumes are significant contributions to the study of 

a part of the world about which even educated people in Europe and 

North America have surprisingly little real knowledge. 

The volume produced by the group of members of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs is without any doubt the most comprehensive and 
thorough study of the South American republics that has been produced 
to date. The authors undertook their task in full consciousness that until 
recently South America was regarded ‘as a field for naturalists and 
romantic writers.’ Their book will help to give a different conception of 
the southern continent. In this volume scientific accuracy, a fine sense of 
proportion, a capacity for synthesis, a deep human interest combine to 
present a quite unique picture of the ten South American republics. 
Questions of geography, sociology, history, finance, religion, culture and 
politics are dealt with in a most illuminating way with an impressive 
regard for indigenous literature and points of view. 

Of special interest from a broad human standpoint are the last chapters 
dealing with ‘Labour Conditions and Labour Movements,’ ‘Religion and 
the Church,’ ‘Culture and Education’ and ‘International Relations.’ A 
study of these chapters will set in high relief certain facts which are too 
often unknown or ignored in the study of conditions in South America. 
Neither fascism nor communism can ever become truly indigenous in 
South America. As in Spain, there is much anti-clerical sentiment with 
comparatively little anti-religious sentiment. While South America has 
been disillusioned in regard to the League of Nations, it is exceedingly 
unlikely that the continent will ever be committed to a purely pan- 
American policy, because of the vital sentimental and cultural ties that 
bind it to Europe. 

Dr Samuel Guy Inman is one of the best known authorities in the 
United States on the more general aspects of South American life and 
thought. His life has been devoted to the cause of a sympathetic under- 
standing between the peoples of North and South America. In Latin 
America: Its Place in World Life he has produced his largest work to 
date on Latin-American countries. The volume contains a great deal of 
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interesting factual material and many insights into Latin-American nature 
and points of view, as well as into contemporary happenings and trends 
on the continent. As compared with the volume written by the Royal 
Institute group, it contains much material of a lyrical and impressionist 
kind, which makes it more lively reading. On the other hand, it suffers by 
comparison with the volume in question by its lack of cohesiveness and 
logical development. In a much more condensed and organic form the 
valuable material it contains would be more effective. 

The book suffers somewhat, moreover, from the failure to do justice 
to its title. For while attention is focused upon some of the major countries, 
traits and trends in Latin-American life, one is not made aware of the 
world significance of the new forces that are playing upon Latin America. 
That being so, it becomes somewhat difficult, from a perusal of the book, 
to grasp the exact place which Latin America occupies or may come to 
occupy in the world of to-morrow. But after all, who can assume the réle 
of prophet in these days? 

Would that every foreigner who writes a book on other nations could 
do so with the passionate sympathy and loyalty of Dr Inman. How much 
easier would it be for people to understand one another across dividing 
barriers. It ought also to be added, in appreciation of this volume, that 
the bibliographies which follow each of the main sections of the book are 
of extraordinary—indeed, of unique—value and completeness. 


Joun A. Mackay 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 





THE UNIFIED STATEMENT 


Tue Heainc Cuurcu: The Sixth Unified Statement, 1938-1939. Foreword 


by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Illustrated. Maps. London: Press 
and Publications Board of the Church Assembly. 1s. 1938. 


gg sixth Unified Statement of the work of the Anglican Church 


overseas like its predecessors presents a comprehensive picture of - 


the fields, their problems and resources. The carefully drawn up tables of 
statistics, and the regular documentation of sources right through the report 
make it a workable one for missionary education at home, and not the 
least valuable part of the statement are the sections given to the home 
response, including a table showing the financial returns under dioceses, 
which provide a useful commentary upon the state of Britain. 

The Missionary Council recognizes twelve societies, four auxiliaries, 
eight religious communities with work abroad and forty-seven diocesan 
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missionary associations abroad, besides eleven other bodies which work 
in and through the Anglican Church. This gives some idea of the great 
range of Anglican missionary work, which, in addition to deep commit- 
ments in Africa and the East, also maintains a witness amongst peoples 
as widely divided as the Eskimos of Canada and the aborigines of Australia. 

This year the compilers have focused the statement round the theme 
of “The Healing Church,’ believing that the ‘fevers and high temperatures’ 
of the world need the healing touch of Christ, and that 


when men take counsel together about the healing of the Church’s wounds, 
they find a Healing Power already actively at work interpreting and reconciling 
them one to another. It is that great common experience of the initiative of the 
Healing Christ in their midst which compels them to go forth into all the world 
testifying to this power which He Himself bestows to heal the dissensions of 
men. Only as the vehicle and instrument of His healing power has the Church 
any claim to be called the Healing Church. 


Following the surveys of the fields, which are packed with facts and 
illustrations, Dr Harold Balme contributes an illuminating article which 
is a plea for a new evaluation of medical missions. Healing was central 
to the ministry of Christ, and their divine commission places them at the 
heart of the Church’s witness. There is a great new day for medical 
missions. Only they can tackle the plight of rural Asia, give the medical 
profession in the East a conception of disinterested service, remove the 
background of fear and suspicion in communities and co-operate with 
government in the warfare against tuberculosis and leprosy. It is interesting 
to note that half the beds available for tuberculous patients in India are 
under mission control. 


Ceci NoRTHCOTT 
LONDON 





STACY WADDY 


Stacy Wappy, Cricket, TRAVEL AND THE CHURCH. By ETHELDRED Wappy. 
Preface by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Illustrated. London: Sheldon 
Press. 7s. 6d. 1938. 


— WADDY was a unique figure wherever he went, not only 

for his great height, his curly hair and his uncompromising 
Australian accent, but for the vitality and the love of adventure which 
you felt the first moment you met him, and which carried him with un- 
flagging energy through all the many phases and occupations of his life. 
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Mrs Waddy has told the story simply and straightforwardly, putting in 
the necessary links of narrative and explanation, but for the most part 
letting him speak for himself through copious letters and extracts from 
diaries and an occasional and characteristic poem. 

We see him first in his boyhood in an upland Australian village and at 
Paramatta school, already winning a great reputation as a cricketer. Then 
comes the great adventure to Oxford and the ‘blue’ that followed, Oxford 
House and ordination, the return to Australia, marriage and the first cure 
at Stockton. As head master of Paramatta he first becomes a great man 
to the world and lives perhaps his happiest years among the boys and with 
his growing family. Then follows the war and his resignation because the 
governors would not give him leave of absence, service in France, Egypt 
and Palestine, the archidiaconate of Jerusalem and the headmastership of 
St George’s School, and lastly the call to be Secretary of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. It might be thought that adventure would 
stop there, but perhaps the most thrilling part of the book is the account 
of his missionary voyages to South Africa, Canada, the Far East and 
lastly to the Gold Coast, where he caught the fatal malaria. 

The picture that remains in the reader’s mind is of a man who, with 
all his growing wisdom and knowledge of men, always retained his boyish 
eagerness and threw himself whole-heartedly into whatever it came to 
him to do. He did many things, but they were unified by a simple faith, 
undistracted, as far as can be seen, by intellectual doubts and difficulties, 
and centred always in the supreme value of the Eucharist. Perhaps the most 
characteristic utterance in the book is: ‘Cricket first taught me to pray’; 
it shows at once a simple acceptance of the relation of man to God—for 
to many the idea would involve serious difficulties—and the unity of every 
part of his life. 

The many friends whom he made—and kept—in many lands will 
be grateful to Mrs Waddy for telling them about things they did not 
know and enabling them to see Stacy’s life and personality as a whole. 
To others who did not know him the book should be an inspiration as a 
portrait of one whom the Archbishop of Canterbury so happily described 
as ‘an athlete of God.’ And to any who are distrustful of the ways of modern 
missionaries the later chapters should be a revelation of the sympathy 
and understanding of approach to native peoples and of the wisdom of 
the methods by which the converts are helped to work out their own 
Christian faith and life. 

CyrIL BAILEY 

OxForRD 





SHORTER NOTICES 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Literatur zum Islam. Von Gottfried Simon. (Bethel: Anstalt Bethel. 
M. 0.25. 1938.) The attention of students is drawn to this small pamphlet, 
containing a list of books on Islam. The majority of the authors in the list 
are Germans, but there is also a number of works by well-known English, 
French and Arabic writers. The booklet is not intended to be a full 
catalogue of works on Islam, but the selection of books has been care- 
fully made and should prove to be a helpful guide to the student in his 
reading. It is sufficiently comprehensive to provide a good background of 
Muhammadan theology, and should give some insight into the problems 
which face Islam in the modern world: A number of the works will also 
help to show the difficulties which stand in the way of Christian missions 
to Islam, and the list should therefore be particularly helpful to those 
who are interested in missionary work. A useful classification of the books 
will be found at the end of the pamphlet, which will help the student to 
make his choice of suitable reading. 

A. T. G. 


One Hundred Years of the Lutheran Church in Queensland. By F. Otto 
Theile. (Brisbane: United Evangelical Lutheran Church in Australia, 
Publication Committee of Queensland District. Maps. 1938.) The fiftieth 
anniversary of the organization of the Lutheran Church of Queensland 
was celebrated in 1935, and the centenary of the German settlement 
in Queensland was celebrated in 1938. The two events called forth this 
book, which is of great interest. The first Germans to go out went as 
missionaries to the aborigines. They numbered about a dozen, of whom 
two were ordained men, one had studied medicine (and died of typhoid 
fever before landing) and the rest were artisans—a mason, a blacksmith, 
a weaver, two shoemakers and so on. They were sent out by Pastor 
Johannes Gossner of Berlin, at the request of Dr Lang of Sydney (leader 
of the Presbyterian Church in Australia), and settled a few miles north of 
Brisbane. From their settlement sprang the Lutheran Church in Australia 
to-day. The struggles of the early years, and again the language and other 
difficulties of the post-war period, are described in simple but graphic 
words and the whole constitutes a moving record. 

M. M. U. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


J. Taytor Situ, K.C.B., C.V.O., D.D.: 
Everybody’s Bishop. Maurice Whitlow. 
Illus. 191 pp. ndon: Lutterworth 
Press. 28.6d. 1938. 409. 

A popular biography of the well-known 
bishop (Sierra Leone, 1897-98), who was after- 
wards for 38 years Chaplain-General of the 
British Army. 

Tue MASTER OF THE IMPOSSIBLE. Sayings, for 
the most part in parable, from the letters 
and journals of Lilias Trotter of Algiers, 
arranged by C. E. Padwick. Portrait. 220 pp. 
London: S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 1938. 470. 


A review is in preparation. 


Ill. The Sending Countries 


{THEOLOGIE UND MISSION IN DEUTSCHLAND IN 
DEN LETZTEN JAHREN. M. Schlunk. NAMZ, 
1938 (Aug.), 225-39. 411. 

THE CHURCH FOLLOWS ITs STUDENTS. Clarence 
P. Shedd. xvii+327 pp. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $2.50. London: 
Oxford University Press. 118. 1938. 412. 

A study of the development of student pastor- 
ates in American colleges and universities in the 
last forty years. The corresponding work in 
Great Britain is both older and more widespread 
than the author seems aware of. Both are of the 
greatest significance for missionary work. 


See also 409 (J. Taylor Smith); 46z (British 
Conference). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 

Japan In Cuina. T. A. Bisson. Illus. 417 
pp. New York and London: Macmillan. 
$3. 12s.6d. 1938. 473. 

See review, p. 688. 

JAPAN IN TRANSITION. Emil Lederer and Emy 
Lederer-Seidler. xii+-260 PP. New Haven : 
Yale University Press. $3. London : Oxford 
University Press. 148. 1938. 414. 

A keen although not a startlingly new analysis 
of conflicts arising out of culture contacts between 
East and West. 


Japan: The Hungry Guest. 
Illus. Sketch map. 261 pp. London: 
Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. 1938. 415. 

Describes the Japanese ideals and way of life, 
political theories and development of industry, 
foreign policy and attitude to China. 


Japan’s GAMBLE IN CuINA. Freda Utley. 
Introd. by H. J. Laski. 312 pp. London: 
Secker & Warburg. 6s. 1938. 4176. 

Analyses the economic and political situation 
in Japan and China. 

IMPERIAL JAPAN, 1926-1938. A. Morgan 
Young. 328 pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 
12s. 6d. aot 417. 


G. C. Allen. 


A critical eye aos the events of the last twelve 


years by a close observer. 
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tJAPANESE IMPERIALISM AND RELIGION. Charles 
S. Braden. Amerasia (New York), 1938 
(May), 148-56. 4178. 

tFacinc THE Rear Facts IN JAPAN. 
Correspondent.’ WD, 
28. 419. 

+Co-oprraTive Societies: I. Kagawa and 
Co-operative Societies as an Economic 
Panacea. Galen M. Fisher ; II. The Social 
Significance of Co-operative Societies. W. G. 
Symons. IRM, 1938 (Oct.), 627-51. 420. 

tA Survey oF JAPANESE HISTORIOGRAPHY. 
Hugh Borton. American Historical Review, 
1938 (Apr.), 489-99. 421. 

See also 422 (Japan and Korea) ; 426 (Japan in 
China) ; 464 (Year-Book) ; 486 (Myth and 
Christianity). 


‘A 
1938 (July), 218- 


Korea 


+PROBLEMS OF JAPANESE ADMINISTRATION IN 
Korea. Tadao Yanaihara. PA, 1938 (June), 
198-207. 422. 


China 


Lanp UTILIzATION IN CHINA. John Lossing 
Buck. 3 vols. Obtainable Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $20. London: 
Oxford University Press. 63s. (or separ- 
ately, vols. 1 and 2: 21s. each; vol.3: 42s.). 
1937. 423. 

La PHILOSOPHIE SOCIALE ET POLITIQUE DU 
CONFUCIANISME. Jean-Baptiste Kao, O.F.M. 
Préf. de Tsien Tai. 192 pp. Paris: 
Editions Franciscaines. Frs 40. 1938. 424. 


A History oF CuinesE PHiLosopuy. Fung 
Yu-lan. Trans. by Derk Bodde. Map 
xx+454+xxvii pp. London: Allen & 
Unwin. 25s. 1938. 425. 

Translation of the earlier of the two volumes 
of the original Chinese work. Brings the study 
down to about 100 B.c. 


Wuat War Means: The Japanese terror in 
China. A documentary record compiled and 
edited by H.J. Timperley. Appendices. 284 
pp. London : Gollenan. 7s. 6d. 1938. 426. 

A documented statement of Japanese terrorism 
in China, attested by eye-witnesses. 

+Cuina’s FIGHTING GENERALISSIMO. Edgar 
Snow. FA, 1938 (July), 612-25. 427. 

See also 473-18 (Japan); 467 (Evangelism) ; 
470a-b (Church). 


India, Burma and Ceylon 


Tue Maria Gonps of Bastar. W.V.Grigson. 
Introd. by J. H. Hutton. 350 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press. 30s. 1938. 428. 


+THE New Récime_ IN INDIA AND THE CHRISTIAN 
ENTERPRISE. J. 2 - Hooper. IRM, 
1938 (Oct.), 616-26. 429. 


Curist’s Way To Inp1a’s Heart: Present-day 
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mass movements to Christianity. J. Waskom 
Pickett. Foreword by the Bishop of 
Dornakal. Pref. by W. Paton. 144 pp. 
ar Religious Tract Society. 2s. 


I 30. 

m2 arinal (Indian) edition was noted in 
bibliography for April, No. 176. See review, 
Pp. 667. 

+‘ Curist’s Way To Inp1a’s Heart.’ D. A. 
McGavran, Ph.D. IRM, 1938 (Oct.), 667-77. 
431. 

FurtTHER Upwarp IN Rurat Inopia. D. 
Spencer Hatch. Illus. xii-+-200pp. London, 
Bombay and New York: Oxford University 
Press. 4s.6d. Rs2.8. $1.50. 1938. 432. 

A sequel to Up from Poverty in Rural India, 
showing the progress of the ¥. M.C.A.’s rural 
reconstruction centre at Martandam. 

+TuHe CaTtrLe Drain IN INDIA. Sam Higgin- 
bottom. Asia (New York), 1938 (Aug.), 473- 
82. 433. 

DrinaBanpuu: A ba und bock on India. 
Ruth I. Seabury. ap. x+182 pp. New 
York: Friendship Press. 60 cents and $1. 
1938. 434. . ; 

A review is in preparation. 

Tue Way oF PARTNERSHIP: With the C.M.S. 
in India. Phyllis L. Garlick. Illus. Maps. 
85 pp. London: Church Missionary 
Society. 1s. 1938. 435 

Describing the work 3. the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in India; well illustrated. 

SHERA OF THE PunjyaB. Irene M. Harper 
viii+120 pp. New York: Friendship Press. 
50 cents and $1. 1938. 436. 

Story of an Indian boy of outcaste family who 
joins the Christian communi Describes train- 
ing for better village life. For children or leaders. 

+NortH Inp1a Revisirep. Alexander McLeish. 
WD, 1938 (July), 246-54. 437. 

See also 477a-78 (Christianity and Indian 
Thought); 479 (Ajivikas); 480 (Zoro- 
astrianism). 


The Near East and North Africa 


THe Puzz_e oF PaLtesTine. David H. Pop 
(Headline Books. No. 14.) Maps. ia- 
New York: Foreign 


grams. 112 PP. 
i 25 cents and 95 cents. 


Policy Association. 
1938. 438. 
or popular reading. A sketch of historical 
background, present difficulties and proposed 
action. 
+Near EasTeRN ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM OF 
CuurcH AND State. Alford Carleton. MW, 
1938 (July), 279-84. 439. 
ti: PrRosBLeMA DELL’ ARTE CHRISTIANA NELL’ 
AFRICA SETTENTRIONALE. Celso Costantini. 
Jl Pensiero Missionario (Rome), 1938 (Giugno), 
97-163. 440. 
Chiefly concerned with architectural art in 
North Africa, profusely illustrated. A_biblio- 
graphy of indigenous art follows. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


See also gro (L. Trotter) ; 456 (Jewish Settle- 
ments) ; 482 (Dervish Order) ; 483 (Missions) ; 
484 (Literature on Islam). 


Africa 
(General) 

AFRICA EMERGENT : A survey of social, political 
and economic trends in Briton. Africa. 
W. M. Macmillan. Map. 
don: Faber & Faber. 15s. 

A review is in preparation. 

METHODs oF StuDy OF CULTURE CONTACT IN 
Arrica. Introd. essay by B. Malinowski. 
(International Institute of African Languages 





and Cultures, Memorandum XV.) 105 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press (for the 
International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures). 2s. 6d. 1938. 442. 

Papers reprinted from Africe, Vols. VII, VII 
and IX, by various writers. 


See also 408 (Livingstone). 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 
Danomey : An ancient West African kingdom. 
Melville J. Herskovits. 2 vols. xxii+402 
pp.; xvi+407 pp. New York: Augustin. 

$12. 1938. 443. 

Macurs ET HISTOIRE DES PeEuts. Louis 
Tauxier. Illus. Carte. 422 pp. Paris : Payot. 
Frs 75. 1937. 444. 

See also 409 (J. Taylor Smith). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba rivers) 


Facinc Mount Kenya: The tribal life of the 
Gikuyu. Jomo Kenyatta. Introd. by B. 
Malinowski. Illus. Sketch map. xxvi+ 
339 London: Secker & Warburg. 
12s. 1938. 445. 

The customs of the people (more usually 
known in the West as Kikuyu) are carefully 
described and their significance explained. 
author resents the action of missionaries and other 
Europeans in their dealings with his people. 


Arrica Revisirep. D. M. Miller. 
121pp. London: Marshall, Morgan 
2s. 1938. 446. 





Illus. 
& Scott. 

A visit to the stations of the Africa Inland 
Mission by the editorial secretary of the mission, 
with comments on the work being done. 


See also 469 (Medical Work). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 
Tue Bantu IN THE City: A Study of Cultural 
Adjustment on the Witwatersrand. Ray E. 
Phillips. Ph.D. Appendices. xxix+452 pp. 
wedale : Lovedale Press. 108. 1938. 447. 


A review is in preparation. 
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Brown Soutu Arrica. C., Ziervogel. 
Cape Town: Maskew Miller. 
John Clarke. 2s. 6d. 1938. 448. 

lea for justice and equality of opportunity 
for “i Cape Coloured people, of which com- 
munity the author is a member. 

BUSHMEN OF THE SOUTHERN KALAHARI: Papers 
reprinted from Bantu Studies. Edited by 
J. D. Rheinallt Jones and C. M. Doke. Illus. 

Lovedale: Lovedale Press. 18s. 
London: Kegan Paul. 20s. 


94 PP- 
London : 


290 pp. 
Obtalnable 
1938. 449. 

¢Native Lire IN SouTH AFRICAN TOwNs. 
Margaret Ballinger. Journal of the Royal 
African Society (London), 1938 (July), 
326-38. 450. 

See also 476 (Southern Bantu). 


Madagascar 
L’AcTION PRoTESTANTE A Mapacascar. G. S. 
Chapus and G. Mondain. 63 pp. Tananarive : 
Imprimerie L.M.S. Frs 3.50. 1937. 451. 
Part 1 deals with the period 1818-95 prior 
to the French occupation; Part 2 with the early 
days of the French rotestant mission. 


America and the West Indies 
Tue Farrerut Monawks. J. W. Lydekker, 
F.R.Hist.S. Foreword by Lord ‘Tweeds- 
muir. Illus. Map. xv+206pp. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 12s.6d. 1938. 


ges of the early cety of the Society 

for the Propagation of the G ospel, showing also 
the part played by the Moha Indians in the 
political relations between Great Britain and 
America in the 18th century. 

+THE New-O vp Crisis tin Mexico. D. Graham 
Hutton. FA, 1938 (July), 626-39. 453. 

+Mexico AND THE PaciFic. D. Graham 
Hutton. PA, 1938 (June), 149-58. 454. 


The Pacific 
+TuHe PuHILipprine PROBLEM 
Puase. James S. Allen. 

159-70. 455. 
See also 407 (Queensland Lutherans) ; 
(Mexico). 


ENTERS A NEw 
PA, 1938 (June), 


454 


The Jews 
Couuiective Apventure : An informal account 
of the communal settlements in Palestine. 
Maurice Pearlman. Illus. xi+292 pp. 
London: Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 1938. 456. 
By one who has lived in the settlements. 
+THe Doom or AusTRIAN Jewry. Verax. 
Contemporary Review (London), 1938 (June), 
679-85. 457. 
See also 438 (Palestine) ; 488 (Refugees). 


Fields General 
EDUCATION IN THE COLONIAL Empire. Arthur 
Mayhew. 291 pp. London: Longmans, 
Green. 6s. 6d. 1938. 458. 
A review is in preparation. 
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The Sixth Unified 
1938-1939. Foreword by the 
of Canterbury. Special article 
ray by Harold Balme, M.D., 
F.R.C.S llus. Outline maps. 
x+132 P ge te Church Assembly, 
Press an Publications E Board. 1s. 1938. 459. 


See review, p. 694. 
See also 468 (Medical Missions). 


V. Works of Reference 
Conference Reports and Year Books 


THe CHURCH AND THE ECONOMIC ORDER: 
Being the report of Section III of the Con- 
ference on Church, Community and State, 
Oxford, 1987. 47, pp. London: Allen & 
Unwin. 938. 460. 

Reprinted ben The Churches Survey their Task. 


CONFERENCE OF MISSIONARY SOCIETIES IN 
Great BRITAIN AND IRELAND: Reports 
of Committees and Minutes of 27th Annual 
Meeting held at The Hayes, Swanwick, 
June Sth to 11th, 1938; with addresses and 
discussions. 92 pp. London: Conference 
of Missionary Societies. 6d. 1938. 461. 

Summaries of group discussions are included. 

ActTEs pu 4e ConGcris NATIONAL DE L’U.M.C., 

+ JUILLET 1937: Les Missions et 

me indigétne. 128 pp. Paris: Dillen. 
Fre 12. 1938. 462. 

Addresses given at the 4th national congress, 
held in Paris in July 1937, of the Clergy Mis- 
sionary Union. The theme of the congress was 

‘ Missions and the soul of the Native.’ 

A review is in preparation. 

THe SECOND WoRLD CONFERENCE ON FAITH AND 
ORDER, HELD AT EDINBURGH, AUGUST > 
1937. Edited by Leonard Hodgson, 
ix+386 pp. London: Student Christian 
Movement Press. 10s.6d. 1938. 463. 

Tue JAPAN CHRISTIAN YEAR BOOK. 
Issue. Edited by C. W. Iglehart. 

54 pp. Tokyo: Kyo Bun Kwan. ¥2.50. 

mdon: Kegan Paul. 6s. New York: 
Committee of Reference and Counsel. $1.75. 
1938. 464. é 

A review is in preparation. 

See also 474 (French Church Union); 
(Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences). 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions " 


+TuHe Present SITUATION IN CHRISTIAN 
Tueotocy. O. C. Quick. IRM, 1938 
(Oct.), 569-80. 465. 
Vil. Training and Qualifications of 
Missionaries 


LE MISSIONNAIRE. Pére Aupiais. 
Vies coloniales.) 
Frs 15. 


Tue HEALING CHURCH : 
Statement, 
Archbisho 
on Medical 


36th 
x+ 


489 


(Collection 
172 pp. Paris: Larose. 
1938. 466. 
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Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 


EVANGELISTIC “— “ Curina To-pay. H.R. 
Williamson. 938 (May), 215-24; 
Ghne}y 381-905 ‘Guy. ug.), 373-82; (Sep.). 


r- i 430-1 (India). 


Christian Education 
General 
See 458 (British Colonies). 
Medical 
MISSIONSARZTE HELFEN! Herausgegeben von 
Arno Lehmann. 645. Dresden u. Leipzig : 
Ungelenk. RM.1.75. 1938. 468. 
Missions seen by seven medical missionaries. 
Tue Docror comes to Lui: A story of 
beginnings in the Sudan. Eileen Fraser. 
Introd. by the Bishop in Egypt and the 
Sudan. Illus. Sketch maps. viii+71 pp. 
et ; Church Missionary Society. 1s. 
I 
the a mission of the C.M.S. at Lui, in 
S. Sudan, was begun by the writer and her 


hretend i in 1920. This is the story of its growth. 
Dr Fraser died in 1935. 


See 459 (Unified Statement). 


Rural 
See 430-3 (India). 


IX. The Younger Churches 


Worip Community. William Paton. 192 pp. 
London : Student Christian Movement Press. 
ss. 1938. 470. 

A review is in preparation. 

?TuHe Cuurcu 1n Cutna. T.-C, Chao. IRM, 
1938 (Oct.), 581-600. 470a. 

+THEN AND Now: A Study of the Young 
Church in the first centuries and to-day. 
G. F. Allen. IRM, 1938 (Oct.), 652-61. 
470b. 

+THE OLp TESTAMENT IN THE LIFE OF THE 
Youncer Cuurcues. G. E. Phillips. IRM, 

1938 (Oct.), 662-6. 477. 

¢Die JUNGEN KIRCHEN IM RINGEN UM_IHRE 

EIGENSTANDIGKEIT. Wilhelm Keller. EMM, 
1938 (Juli-Aug.), 195-236. 472. 

See also 429, 437 (India); 439 (Islamic States) ; 

440 (Native itecture). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


STEPS TOWARD THE WorLD Counci : Origins 
of the ecumenical movement as expressed 
in the Universal Christian Council for Life 
and Work. Charles S. Macfarland. Introd. 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


by Adolf Keller, D.D. 128 1, we. ean wales 
iphan 


Revell. $1.25. London: 58. 
1938. 473. 
he ‘steps’ began early in the roth century, 


and the aut = mounts them in order up to the 
conference in Stockholm in 1925. 


+L’AssEMBLEE CONSTITUANTE DE LYON (25-29 
Avril). Th. Gounelle. Le Christianisme 
Social (Hérault), 1938 (Mai-Juin), 391-8. 


hire assembly at which the union of French 
Protestant churches was constituted. 

Can we Unite? An examination of the 
Lambeth Outline Scheme. Hugh Martin. 
Introds. by the Bishop of Lichfield and Dr J. 
Reid. Bibliog. 35 pp. London: S.C. 
Press. 6d. 1938. 475. 

Explains as well as examines the R 
Scheme. Questions for discussion appended. 


See also 463 (Edinburgh Conference Report). 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 


THe CHURCH AND Primitive Propies: The 
a ous Institutions and Beliefs of the 
ern Bantu and their Bearing on the 
Problems of the Christian Missionary. 
Denys W. T. Shropshire, C.R., B.Litt., 

il. Foreword by R. R. Marett, D.Sc., 

D.Litt., LL.D., F.B.A. xli+466 pp. 

S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 1938. 476. 

A review is in preparation. 

EXxp£RIENCES MYSTIQUES ET LES SYMBOLES CHEZ 
LES PRIMITIFS. Lucien Lévy-Bruhl. (Biblio- 
théque de philosophie contemporaine.) 
314 pp. Paris: Alcan. Frs 45. 1938. 477. 


See also 444 (Peuls); 445 (Gikuyu); 449 
(Bushmen) ; 462 (U.M.C. Congress). 


Religions of China 
See 424-5 (Confucian Philosophy). 


Religions of india 


Tue INpDWELLING Gop: An historical study of 
the Christian conception of Divine Imman- 
ence and Incarnation, with special reference 
to Indian thought. E. C. wick. xxii+ 
306 pp. Calcuttaand London : Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Rs 7. 78.6d. 1938. 4772. 

CHRIST AND THE Hinpu Heart. J. E. Graefe, 
Th.D. 155 pp. New York: Revell. $1.50. 
1938. 478. 

An ine of the First Epistle of John for 
thoughtful and well-informed Hindus in par- 





ticular, and for Indian Christians ; translated to 
show the manner in which a missionary must set 
about presenting the Christian message. 

+Die Ajivixas: Ein Ménchsorden zur Zeit 
Buddhas und Mahaviras. H.W.Schomerus. 





ZMR, 1938 (7-8), 165-79. 479. 
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Tue Reiicion or tHe Goop Lire: Zoro- 


astrianism. Masani. Foreword by 
John McKenzie. 189 pp. London: Allen 
& Unwin. 6s. 1938. 480. 


A review is in preparation. 


See also 428 (Maria Gonds). 


Buddhism 
¢ON THE TWENTY-FIVE HUNDREDTH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE BuppDHA. James B. Pratt. 
Christendom (Chicago), 1938 (Summer), 
392-401. 481. 
See also 479 (Ajivikas). 


islam 

Tue Bextrasu: Orper or Dervisnes. J. K. 
Birge. Illus. Glossary. —_— 291 pp. 
London: Luzac. 17s. 6d. 938. 482. 

An able history of the order ont account of its 

doctrines. 

+tMissions to Musiims. S. A. Morrison. 
IRM, 1938 (Oct.), 601-15. 483. 

LiTeRATUR ZUM IsLam. Gottfried Simon, 


20 S. Bethel: Anstalt Bethel. M. 0.25. 
1938. 484. 
See review, p.'697. 

See also 438 (Palestine); 439 (Church and 

State). 
General 

CHRIST UND ANTICHRIST IN ALLER WeLT. Th. 
Devaranne. (Schriftreihe der Ostasien- 
Mission. Heft 7.) 19 S. Berlin-Steglitz : 
Verlag der Ostasien-Mission. M. 0.50. 
1938. 485. 


Mytuus unp Curistus 1M FERNEN OsTEN. 
. Devaranne. (Schriftreihe der Ostasien- 

Mission. Heft 5.) 31 S. Berlin-Steglitz : 
Verlag der Ostasien-Mission. M. 0.50. 
1938. 486. 

+CO-OPERATION AND CONVERSION AMONG THE 
Great Revicions. J.C. Archer. Review of 
y (New York), 1938 (May), 403-11. 
497. 
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Xl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


Rerucees : Preliminary 7 
Sir J. ae Simpson, ‘ B 
o 


of a Survey. 

Maps. xviii+ 
229 pp. London: al Institute of Inter- 

national Affairs. 3s. 1938. 488. 

A provisional report of great value. A full report 
- the survey of the refugee question will appear 
ater. 

Five Minutes To Twetve: A Spiritual Inter- 
retation of the Oxford and Edinburgh Con- 
erences. Adolf Keller,D.D.,LL.D. 93 pp. 

London: S.C.M. Press. 2s. 1938. 459. 

The darkness of the world situation, the in- 
ability of present political movements—or the 
League of Nations—to relieve it, and the im- 
perativeness of recognizing, before it is too late, 
the ability of Christ alone to meet the need. 

L’ACTION SOCIALE EN PAYS DE MISSION. Joseph 

Wilbois. (Collection Documents et Témoig- 
nages pour servir & l’histoire de notre temps.) 
152pp. Paris: Payot. Frs18. 1938. 490, 
ACCULTURATION : The study of culture con- 
tact. Melville J. Herskovits. 155 pp. New 
York: Augustin. $2. 1938. 491. 
Describes some of the work done in analysing 
the results of contact between peoples; con- 
cerned only with primitive peoples. 

Youtu, A Wori_p Prosiem: A study in world 

perspective of youth conditions, movements 


and programs. Winslow. xvi+ 
138 OR: Washington : Government Print- 
ing ce. 40 cents. 1937. 492. 

a A survey of youth problems, or- 


ganizations and movements. 
+Wie wirep VOLK puRCH pre Mission? Chr. 
Keysser. NAMZ, 1938 (Juni), 174-81. 493. 
See also 413-19, 426-7 (Japan and China) ; 
420 (Co-o rative Societies); 422 (Japan 
and Korea 423 (Land in China); 429 
(New in Régime) ; 432-3 (Rural India) ; 
439 (Church and Islamic State); 441-2 
(Changing Africa) ; 443-5 (African Tribes) ; 
447-8, 450 (Africans in Towns); 452 
(Mohawks) ;_ 453-4 (Mexico) ; 455 (Philip- 
ines) ; 460 (Oxford Conference) ; 470 (World 
Coommaniae. 


MAGAZINE TITLES 
NAMZ =Neue Allgemeine Missionszei 





NCCR = Neteal ) Christian Council Review 
nda 

NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsshrift 

PA = Pacific Affairs 

SMT =Svwensk Missionsti: t 

TZM =Tijdschrift voor Zendingswetenschap 

Med. ingen 

wD = World 7 

ZMR_ =Zeitschrifi far Missionskunde und Religions- 
1 t 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 
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book reviews : Fihrang und Erfahrung 
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general : education, 154, 233-8 ; International 
Institute, 77, 512; literature, 509-15 ; 
Ss , London, 77. 

book reviews: African and the cinema 
(Notcutt and Latham), 269-71 ; Tangled 
justice (Roberts), 265~7 ; Christianity and 
sex-education (Dougall, ed. ), 271-3. 

North: Islam in, 341-54; survey, 63-4. 

South: Bantu welfare trust, 75; Church, 
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tribe (Meek), 263-5 ; Native administra- 
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Ibos (Basden), 680-2; Religion and 
medicine of the Ga people (Field), 263-5. 

Arabia, 59-60. 
At EDINBURGH, JERUSALEM AND MApras, 

297-320. 

Atlantic and emancipation (Wyndham), book 

review, 260-3. 

Australia— 
aborigines, 87-8, 97; Sydney conference, 
83, 87-8, 97. 
book review : One hundred years of Lutheran 
Church in Queensland (Theile), 697. 


Belgium— 
Protestant centenary, 97 ; Protestant missions 
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Bible, African translations, 510. 
Bibliography, international missionary, 144-52, 
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RS (Casalis), 550-2 ; From Buddha 
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H. T. (Wood), 140-1 ; Hoover, J. (Cart- 
wright), 554-5; Johanssen, E. (Auto.), 
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survey, 29. 
book review : 
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Christian institutional work, 386-93 . 
Church, 15-18, 399, 581-600 passim, 
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China—(continued)— 
Hodgkin, H. T. (Wood), 140-1 ; Invasion 
of China (Hughes), 279-81; Japan in 
China or a = ig Japan over Asia 
(Chamberlin), 688-90; Nestorian docu- 
ments and relics (Saeki), 532- 

Caan EDUCATION IN THE Haan East, 
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CHRISTIAN LITERATURE FOR AFRICA, 509-15. 
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coast and Deccan (Ashley-Brown), 543-5 ; 
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CHURCH IN CHINA, THE, 581-600. 
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China, 18 ; Brazil,81 ; general, 491-6, 657-9 ; 
India, 38-40; Iran, 58; Japan, 7; 
Pacific, 84; Philippines, 89; U.S.A., 97, 


Co- itn. movement towards, 317. 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 627-51. 
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Faith and Order conference, 99-100, 153, 
155-6; world missionary conference of 
1910, 297-302. 

Editors’ Notes, 143, 287-8, 557-60, 698-9. 
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Africa: East and Central, 69-74 passim; 
general, 154, 233-8 ; South, 75-6; West, 
65-9 passim ; China, 20-2, 107, 386-93, 
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ania 40-4, $5 215-16, 224-5, -52, 
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165-6 ; Korea, 11-12 ; Near East (general), 
50, 453-62 . Netherlands East Indies, 28 ; 
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book review : India Be ‘hel Pacific (Andrews), 
541-3. 
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Formosa, 13. 
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Pacific and, 84 ; Russian émigrés, 185, 187-8 ; 
Syria and, 53. 
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Barmen synod, 1934, 322-32 passim ; financial 
mission difficulties, 17, 38, 96-7 ; Herrnhyt 
meeting, 97; I.M.C. meeting, 96; theo- 
logy and missions, 463-78; Warneck, 
Dr, 99. 

book reviews : Deutsche evangelische Heiden- 
mission (Freytag), 284; Fiihrung und 
Erfahrung (Johanssen), 122-5 ; Lutherisches 
Missionsjahrbuch (Gerber), 284; Problem 
der Ankniipfung (Jacob), 683. 
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Co-operative societies, 640-51; Higher 
education in East Africa, book review, 
135-7; Palestine partition, 55-6, 91; 
S.C.M. quadrennial conference, 97. 

Greece, 64-5. 
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403-14. 
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India— 
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India—(continued)— 
church union, 38-40; Davis, J. M., 38; 
day of prayer, 98; education, 40-4, 45, 
—52, 620; evangelism, 35-8, 44-5, 
20-1; Hinduism, 31-2, 111-19 passim ; 
Indians overseas, 47, 83-4, 85, 106; 
Laubach, Dr, 41-2; literature, 46-7; 
medicine, 45-6, 620; N.C.C., 44-5, 46; 
new régime, 29-32, I St. 616-26 ; rural, 
33-4, 41-2, 667-77; Sikhism, 226-32 ; 
social reform, 31, 32-4, 212-25, 619, 
621-3 ; students and social work, 212-25 ; 
women and mass movements, 479-85. 
book reviews : Better village mee Th (Olcott), 
275-6; Challenge of the North-West 
frontier (Andrews), 541-3; Christ’s way 
to India’s heart (Pickett), 667-77 ; Devotees 
of Christ (Batley and oT 556; 
paw Bowen (Speer), —9; Hindu 
ures (Macnicol, 5, so India and 
the re ee (Andrews), 541-3 ; ‘Indian and 
western philosophy (Heimann), 245-54; 
Inside India (Edib), 555 ; Life of Charles, 
Lord Metcalfe (Thompson), 541-3 ; On the 
oe coast and Deccan (As ey-Brown), 
iS Report on vocational education 
a bott and Wood), 275-6. 
See also International Missionary Council, 
meeting at Madras. 

International affairs, book reviews, Documents 
1936 (Heald and Wheeler-Bennett), 545-8 ; 
Survey 1936 (Toynbee and Boulter), 545-8. 

International Missionary Council— 
ad interim committee, 96, 311 ; Africa and 

cinema, 269-71 ; department of social and 
industrial research, 310, 316; Edinburgh 
—Jerusalem—Madras, 297-320; Jews, 
Christian approach to, 310; literature for 
Africa, 513 ; meeting at Jerusalem, 303-10 ; 
meeting at Madras, 19, 45, 50, 68, 76, 77, 
89, 95-6, 99, 100, 153-7, 311-20, 508. 

Iran— 
education, 453, 454, 456; survey, 58. 


po r 
ucation, 453, 454, 456; survey, 59. 
Islam— 
Christian estimate of, 113, 117, 119; 
Christian evangelism, 201-7, 601-15; 
N. Africa, 341-54. 
book reviews: Christianity explained to 
Muslims (Jones), 536-7; Islam un 
Bolschewismus (Simon), 539-41, Literatur 
zum Islam (Simon), 697. 


Japan— 

Brussels conference, 11 ; China and, 4-5, 8 ; 
Church, 6-8, 355-60; church union, 7 ; 
co-operative societies, 627-40 ; education, 
8-10; evangelism, 6-7; literature, 10; 
N.C.C., 7, 8; overseas missions, 358-60 ; 
political situation, 5-6 ; religion, 5 ; rural, 
10; mn. 158-73 ; ; social reform, 6, 
10-1 

book ontiiene 3 China and Japan, 688-90 ; 
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Japan—(continued)— 
From Buddha to Christ (Michihata), 
277-9 ; Japan in China (Bisson), 688-90 ; 
apan over Asia (Chamberlin), 688-g0 ; 

nd and life of Japan (Shepherd), 1393 : 

National faith of Japan (Holtom), 534-6 

Jerusalem, I.M.C. meeting at, 303-10. 

Jews and Judaism— 

America, 95 ; anti-Semitism, 90-1, 95, 154; 
Christian approach, 92-5 ; Colombia, go ; 
Europe, 90-5 passim ; Hebraic element 
in N.T., 569-80 passim; International 
Hebrew ‘Christian Alliance, 93; Jewish 
agency, 91]; Palestine, 55-6, 91; Princeton 
conference, 94-5 ; refugee problems, 90 ; 
Vienna meeting, 92-33 Zionist congress, 91. 

book reviews : ‘Hear, O Israel ! (Cournos), 
684-5; Jiidisch-Christliches perce 
gespriich (Schoeps), 282-3; Youth and 
anti-Semitism (Simpson), 286. 


Korea, 11-13. 


Latin America— 
survey, 79-83. 
book reviews: Latin America (Inman), 

693-4; Republics of S. America, 693-4. 

LIFE OF THE INDIGENOUS CHURCH, THE: I. 
Worship, 372-7; II. Theological training, 
377-85 ; iil. The institutional work of 
Christian missions in China, 386-93; IV. 
Finance, 393-402. 
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Africa, 77, 509-15; Central Asia, 49; 
China, 22 ; India, 46-7 ; Japan, 10; Jews, 
92; Near East, 50-1 ; Tanganyika, 93. 

book review : Dictionnaire Kikongo-Fran- 

gais (Laman), 141-2. 
Lull, "Rapennd, 344-54 passim. 


Madagascar— 

survey, 78. 

book review : J. Bianquis (Pannier), 556. 
Madras, I.M.C. meeting at, see under I. 

Council. 

Mapras MEETING AND THE OECUMENICAL 

MOovEMENT, THE, 153-7. 

Malay States, 26~7. 
Medicine— 

Arabia, 60; China, 15, 22-4, 389-90, 427, 
433-43 ;, Church and, 424-43, 694-5 ; 
Congo, 68, 274; Fiji, 84 ; Formosa, 13 ; 
India, 45-6, 620 ; , oy 28; Korea, 13; 
Morocco, 63; Near East (general), 51; 
New Guinea, 87; Nigeria, 67; N. 
Rhodesia, 73; Palestine, 57; Portuguese 
E. Africa, 74; Ruanda-Urundi, 70; 
Singapore, 26-7; Sudan, 62; Syria, 54; 

Transjordan, S7 ; 
Uganda, 70. 
MEDICINE IN THE CHURCH: I. The next step 
in medical missions, 424-33; II. Christian 
medical work and the Chinese government, 
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CHURCH AND, 239-44. 


MIssIONARY SITUATION IN TURKEY, THE, 
195-2 

Séiclonacy Societies— 

Anglican : 694-5, BCMS, 64; CMJ, 57, 63, 


94; CMS, 22, 23, 41, 46, 57, 67, 70, 71, 
240, 435,438, 439, 462, 680; JEM, 57; 


23, 24, 66, 89, 240; SAMS, 79; SPG, 
23, 26-7, 78, 84, 99, 240, 695-6 ; UMCA, 
71-2, 72-3, 74. 

Baptist: ABF, 4 68; BMS, 46, 68, 
415-23; SBC, 8. 

Belgian : SBME, 70. 

Brethren : FBC, 437. 

Chinese: 16. 

Congregational : ABCFM, 52, 439. 


Danish Danish Baptist 


Mission, 
ora, 60; DMO, 54. 


7°; 


French : P , 67 76, 78, 96, 550-2, 556. 
Friends : Friends’ African Gospel Mission, 
70; FSC, 78, 140-1 (FMMA). 


German : 3M, 71, 122-5; Bn, 17, 96-7; 
L,8; Lp, 475-6 ; ND, 86, 405-14 passim ; 
Ostasien, ot RM, 17, 86, 99. 

Indian : NMS, ae, "36. 

Inter- and undenominational : Bible societies, 

. 10, 22, 28-9, 47, 63, 64, 71, 81, 98; BJS, 


94; BSM, 54, 462; CIM, 16, 17, 48-9, 
99, 240, 497-8, 499, 505; CMA, 28; 
EGM, 62; EMMS, 54; ISAM, 80; 
LMS, 84, 87, 549-50, 551; MMJ, 94; 
Mission to pers, 46; As 
NAM, 63, 64; QIM, 67; RBMU, 68; 
SAGM, 69 ; , 63, 67; SMM, 64; 


SPCK, 514; SUM, 67; United missions 
in copper belt, 73, 514; USCL, 514; 
WSSA, 64, 65, 68; YMCA, 16, 34, 98, 


140, 210. 
6-7, 1 


Japanese : 
Methodist : EMA, nea 3 TEEB, 12, 36, 66, 


437-8, 439, 548-9; MES, 12, 26, 439; 
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National Christian Organizations—(contd.)— 
-5, 46, 96; Japan, 7, 8; Kenya, 71 ; 
ear East, 50-1, 96, 601,610; Nigeria, 67; 
Philippines, 88-9, 96; Ruanda-Urundi, 
70; S. Africa, 76. 
Near East (general)— 

Christian council, 50-1, 60, 601, 610; co- 
operation with oriental churches, 51 ; 
education, 50, 51, 453-62 ; evangelism, 50, 
96 ; indigenous churches, 601-15 passim ; 
I.M.C. meeting, 96 ; Jewish missions, 50 ; 
literature, 50-1 ; medicine, 51; missions to 
Muslims, 601-15 ; nationalism, 154, 454-5. 

book reviews: Islam und Bolschewismus 
(Simon), 539-41 ; Some aspects of religious 
liberty (Davis), 678-80 

See also under separate countries. 

NEED OF PENITENCE, THE, 506-8. 
Netherlands, missionary conference jubilee, 


97-8. 
Netherlands East Indies— 
Church and youth, 208-11 ; survey, 27-9, 33. 
New Guinea— 
group conversion, 403-14; 
quake, " 
New Ré&cime IN INDIA AND THE CHRISTIAN 
ENTERPRISE, THE, 616-26. 
New RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHURCH AND 
MIssIONARY, THE, 239-44. 


Rabaul earth- 


;| New SetTTinc For West CHINA UNION UNI- 


VERSITY, 486-90. 
Non-CurIsTIAN RELIGIONS, 
ATTITUDE TOWARD, I10-21. 
NortH AFRICAN REVERIE, 341-54. 
North America— 

Cincinnati convention, 97; Friends’ world 
conference, 97; Hoffmann, Dr C., 93; 
inter-American questions, 79; Laymen’s 
commission, 120 ; Moody centenary, 98 ; 
national preaching mission, 97; Negro 
policy, 262 ; Presbyterian Board centenary, 
97; Princeton conference, 94-5; Speer, 


THE CHANGING 


MMaAu, 86-7, 88; MMS, 15, 45, 48, Dr, 99. 
435-6. : 
Moravian: Mor, 57, 75. Obituary— 
Norwegian: NLK, 18. Becker, Dr C., 108; Broomhall, Marshall, 
Presbyterian: AuPV, 88; CSFM, 56, 60, 99 + ; Chamberlain, "Dr W. I. i 98 ; ‘ Ebina, 
72, 123, 554; EPM, 13; si G. Paton, is ae McDowell, Bishop, 98; 
85-6 ; PCC, 13; PCIJ, 94; PN, 12, 13, Milne. W. V., 85; Otto, Professor R. » 98; 


Reformed : RCA 
Scandinavian : Tac Fong , 16. 
Swedish : SMF, 68. 
Swiss: B, 19, 94 . MSR, 74. 
United Church of Canada, 215. 
Missions TO Mus.ims, 601-15. 
Mui tsat, 27. 


National Christian Organizations— 
Angola, 69 ; Australia, 83, 87-8, 97; Brazil, 
81; China, 18-20, 96, 140; Congo, 68, 
70, 273-4; general, 297-320 passim; 
Germany, 97 ; Great Britain, 123 ; India, 


Rawlinson, Dr F., 18; Samset, Ks 3., 28: 
Stanton, Dr W. +993 Vath, Fr Alfons, 108 ; 
Waddy, Canon S., 99. 
OEcUMENICAL MoveMENT 
MEETING, THE, 153-7. 
Op TESTAMENT IN THE LIFE OF THE YOUNGER 
CHURCHES, THE, 662-6 
Orthodox and oriental churches, 50, 57, 65. 
Oxford, Life and Work conference— 
meeting, 99-100, 153, 155-6, 318. 
book reviews : hurch, community and 
state (7 vols.), 255-8 ; Church and state in 
contemporary America (Brown), 258-60 ; 
Church and state in the modern world 
(Van Dusen and others), 258-60 ; Kirche, 


AND THE MApras 
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Oxford—(continued)— 

Staat und Mensch (Alexejev and others), 
30-2; Totaler Staat und christliche 
reiheit (Alexejev and others), 530-2; 

Urkirche und Ostkirche (Heiler), 530-2 ; 

World chaos or world Christianity (Leiper), 

255-8. 


Pacific— 
survey, 83-9, 9 
book reviews : Yodia and the Pacific (Andrews), 
541-3 ; Problems of the Pacific, 545-8. 
Palestine— 
education, 456-7, 458, 462 ; survey, 55-7. 
PENITENCE, THE NEED OF, 506-8. 
Philippine Islands, 88-9, 96. 
PLACE OF REASON IN RELIGION, THE, 333-40. 
Prayer, seasons of, 98. 
NT SITUATION IN CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, 
THE, 569-80. 
PROBLEM OF EVANGELIZATION THROUGH A 
ForEIGN LANGUAGE, THE, 201-7. 
PROBLEM OF THE RUSSIAN Emicrgs, ‘THE, 183-94. 


REASON IN RELIGION, THE PLACE OF, 333-40. 
Religious freedom (or absence of)— 

China, 588; India, 617-18, 620-1 ; Japan, 
158-73 passim; Near East, 605-6, 614; 
Turkey, 195-200 passim. 

book review : Some aspects of religious liberty 
of nationals in the Near East (Davis), 
678-80. 

Revelation (Baillie and Martin, eds.), book 

review, 129-33. 

REVIVAL IN BoLoso, BeLciaN Conco, THE, 

415-23. 

RIDDLE OF SIKHISM, THE, 226-32. 
Roman Catholic Church— 

Abyssinia, 102-3; Africa (East), 72, 105, 
106; (South) 106; (West) 106, 108; 
Algeria, 104; Becker, Dr C., 108 
Catholic Action, 107; China, 105, 107, 
108, 518, 521-2; contemplation and 
apostolate movement, 104; encyclicals, 
102, 103, 516-25 passim; Fiji, 106; 
Germany, 102; India, 105, 105-6; 
indigenous clergy, 104-5, 516-25 passim ; 
Italy, 102-3 ; a $4 an, 105, 162-3, 518, 
521-2; Jaricot, P., 108; Korea, 105; 
liturgical movement, 107 ; ” Latin America, 
80, 82, 106-7; Louvain semaine, 104} 
Madagascar, 78, 106; Manchuria, 105; 
Netherlands, 104; N. Guinea, 106, 108 ; 
Pacific, 108; press exhibition and con- 
ference, 103-4; ; Scandinavia, 105 ; Siam, 
106 ; Spain, 103; Syria, 108 ; ten years 
of missions, 516-23; Vath, Alfons, 108. 

book reviews : Sorcellerie, 553-4. 

Rural work— 

Burma, 48; China, 24-5, 596-7; India, 

33-4, 41-2, 212-25, 667-77; Japan, 10; 





Rural work—(continued)— 
hat eee 89 ; rural hygiene conference, 
27-8. 

Russian Emicrés, THE PROBLEM OF THE, 183-94. 


SELF-SUPPORT : 
Siam, 26. 
Social reform— 
China, 14, 594-9; India, 31, 32-4, 212-25, 
619, 621-3 ; Japan, 6, ro-11. 
South-East Asia, 26-9. 
STATE SHINTO AND RELIGION, 158-73. 
Straits Settlements, 26-7. 
Sudan— 
education, 454; survey, 51, 62, 70. 
SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1937, A, 3-109. 
Syria, 53-4, 458, 462. 


FALSE AND TRUE, 361-71. 


Task OF MIssION SCHOOLS IN AFRICA, THE, 


233-8. 

TEN — OF ROMAN CATHOLIC MISssIONs, 
516-25. 

TENDENCIES IN INDIAN EDUCATION, 444-52. 

THEN AND Now : A study of the young Church 
in the first centuries and to-day, 652-61. 

THEOLOGY, THE PRESENT SITUATION IN Curis- 
TIAN, 569-80. 

THEOLOGY AND MuIssIONS IN GERMANY IN 
RECENT YEARS, 463-78. 

Traffic in women, 27. 

TRAINING STUDENTS IN SOCIAL Work, 212-25. 

Transjordan, 55-7, 461. 

Trotter, Lilias, 349, 353-4. 

Turkey— 
education, 195, 198, 199, 453-4, 456, 460 ; 


missionary situation, 195-200; survey, 
52S: f 
book review: Process of change in the 


Ottoman Empire (White), 285. 


; | UNDENOMINATIONAL Missions, THE WorkK oF, 


497-505. 


War— 
Far East, 4-5, 14-15, 25, 96, 153-4; fear of, 
in West, 154; Spain, 103. 
West Indies, Indians, 47. 
Women’s Part In INDIAN Mass MOoveMENTs, 
47 


9-85. 
Work OF UNDENOMINATIONAL MIssIONS, THE, 


97-505. 

World Council of Churches, proposed, 100, 
156-7, 313, 315-16. 

World Dominion movement, S. J. W. Clark 
(Allen), book review, 549-60. 

Worship, in indigenous Church, 372-7. 


YOuNGER CHURCHES, THE OLD TESTAMENT IN 
THE LIFE OF THE, 662-6. 

YouTH PROBLEM IN THE BATAK CHURCH IN 
Sumatra, THE, 208-11. 
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International Missionary Council 


T a meeting of some members of the Ad Interim committee with the officers 

of the Council in New York on November 2nd, it was agreed that the 

meeting of the Council in 1938 should be in India, instead of at Hangchow ; 

and at a later date it was announced that it would be held from December 10th 
to 30th in the new buildings at Tambaram of the Madras Christian College. 

With regard to the change of place and time of the meeting in 1938, the 
officers of the Council took consultation as far as possible with the leaders in 
different countries and made every effort to discover the views both of the younger 
churches and of the missionary boards in the West. While the initial feeling 
in many quarters was in favour of postponement, and there was a universal 
conviction that the contribution of the churches of the Far East was necessary, 
reflection brought about a remarkable consensus of opinion in favour of pro- 
ceeding with the meeting at approximately the time appointed, but if necessary 
in some other of the greater lands of the East. The principal argument which 
outweighed all others was that the condition of the world in which the Christian 
mission must be carried on is such as to render a world consultation of Christians 
more rather than less necessary. It has also been suggested, though as yet no 
decision has been taken, that at the appropriate time it may be right and necessary 
to hold a special conference in the Far East directed to the problems of the Far 
East. It was fortunate that the presence of several members of the Ad Interim 
committee of the Council in the United States made it possible for the officers 
to consult with representatives of Japan, Korea, China, India and the Philippines 
as well as of the continent of Europe, America and Great Britain ; and the final 
decision was taken in a greeny. of these members. Messages announcing this 
decision were at once sent to all the constituent organizations. 

The special enlarged number of the International Review of Missions, which 
it was proposed to issue in April, will instead appear in July. Annual subscribers 
will receive the number without extra charge, but single copies will be sold at 
5s. or $1.25 each. 

Dr Morr and Dr Warnsuuis have been in America all the autumn. Dr 
OxpHam has been occupied with following up the Oxford Conference on Church, 
Community and State. 

The Rev. W, Paton spent October and November in the United States and 
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Canada. Besides meeting with secretaries of mission boards in conference, 
Mr Paton also lectured in several theological colleges, spoke on behalf of the cen- 
tenary of the Presbyterian Foreign Missions Board, and met with student groups. 
Mr J. Merte Davis was in Korea and Japan from September to mid- 
November. He expected to spend a short time in the Netherlands Indies and 
then to move his office to India. 
Miss B. D. Gipson attended the Herrnhut Missionswoche (p. v). 





China 


HE war in China has turned into new channels the work of the National 
Christian Council. Several of the secretaries were away on holiday when 
war broke out in the middle of August, but managed within the next few weeks 
to return to Shanghai. An Ad Interim committee of the Council was held on 
September 21st and agreed on various lines of action for keeping in close touch 
with the constituency and sustaining the spiritual morale of the Christians, as 
well as initiating and sharing in war relief measures. The Rev. R. D. Rees 
wrote on October 6th : 


The job of the National Christian Council has been to keep the Christian community 
in China together, for mutual strength and common action. We have sent out a special 
series of letters to representatives in fifty cities. Through September we put on an 
NCC broadcast each Sunday night. . - special War Relief Committee has been 


ay a and is aos its work. Contact has been established with the many 
other agencies in the field. 


The Rev. R. D. Rees was appointed a member of the British Ambassador’s 
Committee in China to administer funds and supplies sent out by the Lord 
Mayor’s fund in London; also a member of an international committee in 
Shanghai of the Chinese Red Cross. 

A letter from Dr C. 8. Miao to Christians in China, dated September 8th, 
spoke of the challenge of events to Chinese Christian citizens. He urged that as 
far as possible they should faithfully continue their customary work, helping to 
steady the morale of their local community and resisting temptation to spread 
or believe unsupported rumour ; also that they should help in local service for 
refugees, the wounded and others in distress. The letter contained the following 
significant words : 


There is no better time than this to bring home to our people the Christian message 
of the Cross of suffering. 


The attitude of leading Chinese Christians is also illustrated in the *‘ Open 
Letter to Christians of the world on the a Sino-Japanese crisis,’ sent out 
on A 31st over the signatures of twenty Chinese (of whom five were women), 
including three secretaries of the National Christian Council. To quote a few 
sentences : 


The present Sino-Ja crisis may prove a test of the moral strength of the 
Christian Church throughout the world. Let us take stock of our faith in this hour of 
crisis and repent for our common failures in the endeavour of the past. Then let us 
turn to God once more and pray that His guiding hand will lead us out of the present 


Our earnest hope is that the Sino-Ja ae any OS bp Seas © 2 
and remote quarrel between Japan and alone, nor be regarded as some transient 
political problem outside the realm of religion. We appeal to Christian people all over 
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the world, including those in Japan, to share with us the sense of responsibility in this 
perilous hour, and to adopt whatever measures are within their power to set in motion 
the corporate conscience of the Christian Church. 


There has been a notable absence of bitterness or recrimination in all com- 
munications sent out by Christian Chinese or foreigners, and a keen sense of 
the corporate life of the Church in the world. 


Japan 


HE National Christian Council issued a statement in October containing 
the following undertaking : 


We also, reverently obeying the sacred message of our Emperor, will with patience 
and endurance endeavour to conquer the present hardships until] mutual co-operation 
and common prosperity is reali between China and Japan. 

With one united prayer, we will participate in the national spiritual mobilization 
by strengthening our spiritual awakening movement and thus in a measure render 
patriotic and loyal service to the state. 


At that date twenty thousand ‘ comfort bags’ had been sent to the troops, 
and 13,555 raised for welfare work for Japanese soldiers in centres to be opened 
in Tientsin and Peiping. Japanese churches in Manchukuo and in Formosa 
had raised respectively 2000 and ¥1550 for similar work in their own areas. 
A special edition of the Kingdom of God Weekly was contemplated for distribution 
in connexion with the soldiers’ rest houses. 





North America 


HE annual meeting of the Foreign Missions Conference will be held in the 

first week of January in Toronto, by invitation of the Canadian mission 

boards. The North American delegates to the meeting of the International 
Missionary Council will hold an all-day session on January 7th. 

Discussion groups have been at work on most of the sixteen sections drawn 
up by the Ad Interim committee of the International Missionary Council in 
London in July, under the five main heads of the theme of the meeting in 1938. 

Much time and thought have been given to the situation in China. Two 
statements were drawn up: one, adopted by the various mission boards, either 
entirely or in modified form, to the North American boards working in China ; 
the second, adopted by the Committee of Reference and Counsel and by the 
Executive Committee of the Federal Council of Churches, to the American 
churches. The first ized the claim of the Christian churches in China 
on the churches of the West for help and encouragement at this time; the 
second suggested practical measures which might be taken to relieve distress 
and to guile public opinion. Both dwelt on the need for prayer for China and 
Japan. 

PThe celebration of the centenary of the Board of a Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. brought to the United States outstandi 
leaders of the Presbyterian churches in the Far East, the Near East, Brazil a 
the Philippines. 
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South Africa 


CONFERENCE of African authors was held at the Witwatersrand Uni- 
versity on September 30th and attended also by a few Europeans. The 
conference on literature for the South African Bantu which met in October 1936 
decided to support in principle the proposal to set up an academy of Bantu 
language and literature and to approach the Inter-University Committee and 
Christian Council for their co-operation. A joint committee was formed and 
made a number of recommendations. These were discussed at the authors’ 
conference. They included proposals for one central literature board for southern 
Bantu, and for setting up hoaeand area literature committees. The proposed 
central board should institute a Bantu academy, which should confer member- 
ship for meritorious linguistic or literary work in southern Bantu languages. 
The conference unanimously supported the recommendations. 





India 


is Christian Literature Society of Madras, on behalf of the Continuation 
Committee of the Joint Committee on Church Union (South India), has 
ublished two a explaining clearly the proposed scheme of union. 
They are entitled : Church Union in South India : The Basis of Union as proposed 
in the Scheme of Union and The Governing Principles of the Church of South India 
as proposed in the Scheme of Union, and vernacular editions have been prepared. 
They are priced at 2 as and 1} an. respectively. 

For the guidance of the study groups which are at work during the present 
cold weather, the National Christian Council has sponsored the publication of 
no less than forty-four booklets, of which those mentioned above are two. 
The price is in most cases one anna only, with a reduction in price for copies 
benels by the dozen or more, so that they are available for all. Two deal with 
the faith of the Church, fifteen each with the witness and life of the Church, 
eight with the Church and its environment and four with co-operation. About 
half the authors are Indians. There would seem to be few if any aspects of the 
life and work of the Church omitted. 

The study groups have been started in connexion with churches, Christian 
colleges and theological seminaries, mission hospitals, Y.M.C.A.s and Y.W.C.A.s, 
missionary conferences and ministers’ conferences and some other bodies. 

Sunday, November 28th, was observed as the day of prayer for India, Burma 
and Ceylon. A call to prayer was issued by the National Christian Council. It 
paid out that new emphasis was laid on the universal character of Christianity 
in the conferences at Oxford and Edinburgh, transcending race, nation and 
culture, and Christians in India felt the need of the strength and inspiration that 
come from the fellowship of a world Christianity rooted in the eternal p e 
of God. They recognized also that prayer could release spiritual forces which 
alone could defeat the evil which seems to triumph in the world to-day. Prayer 
was also asked for God’s guidance and blessing on the plans of the new provincial 
ministries, which if successfully carried through would mean so much for the 
welfare of the rural masses. The call to prayer finally referred to the Church 
in India as facing a new day. The Dep Classes in thousands are coming 


into the Church and interest in the things of the spirit is manifested by other 
classes also. 
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The National Christian Council issued in November Bulletin No. 3 of the 
Forward Movement in Evangelism, entitled Experiments and Experiences. It 
gave information about a number of areas in which there have been recent 
ingatherings into the Church. Among these are the country about Nagpur, the 
Bhil country of Central India, the Raichur district (especially the Telugu section), 
the Rajpipla State and other parts of Gujarat, the Panjab and Western India. 
Reports from all these areas give great cause for thanksgiving. 

As stated on p. i, it has been Socided to hold the meeting of the International 
Missionary Council in the new buildings of the Madras Christian College, at 
Tambaram, twelve miles from the city. The local arrangements will be in the 
hands of the National Christian Council. 


Germany 


HE twelfth Herrnhut Missionswoche was held from October 11th to 16th. 
It was more fully attended than in any year since the war. Questions con- 
cerning the life of the younger churches were dealt with, each being introduced 
by an address by some missionary leader. Sectional meetings of several different 
missionary co-operative organizations were held during the week. Especially 
to be oiled were addresses by Dr Koechlin of Basel, on the need for oecu- 
menical action in view of the position of Christianity in the East to-day, and 
by Fraulein Sarasin, a secretary of the Basel Mission, emphasizing the value of 
women’s work in building up an indigenous church. 

The mission boards have sent to all their fields questions based on the five 
themes of the meeting in 1938 of the International Missionary Council. The 
papers to be received in answer will be discussed after the conference of continental 
missions to be held in Bremen in May. 


Great Britain 


. Conference of British Missionary Societies has co-operated (with the 

British Red Cross and the China Association) in a fund for the relief of dis- 
tress in China organized by the Lord Mayor of London. An answer has been sent 
to the ‘ Open Letter to the Christians of the world on the present Sino-Japanese 
crisis ’ (see above), assuring fellow-Christians in China of the sympathy of the 
British churches. A message has also been sent to the National Christian 
Council of Japan. 

A service was held in Westminster Abbey on October 29th to celebrate the 
jubilee of the Nippon Seikokwai and the semi-jubilee of the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui as autonomous churches of the Anglican communion in Japan and 
China. Both Japanese and Chinese were present. 

Two editions of periodical ‘ quarry material’ have been prepared for the 
use of editors and others, giving extracts from magazines or other sources bearing 
on the topics of the International Missionary Council’s meeting. Two study 
groups, on the faith of the Church and on evangelism respectively, have been 
ormed. The delegates to the meeting held a conference from December 10th 
to 13th at Old Ta ie Hostel, near London. oft 

The United Council for Missionary Education has published (besides Principal 
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Whale’s What is a Living Church ?, referred to in a previous issue of these Notes) 
a booklet, The World, the Church and You ?, designed for youth study groups on 
the life, faith and work of the Church. Both publications are being widely 
circulated and used. 

The Women’s Foreign Mission Committee of the Church of Scotland cele- 
brated the centenary of its work in 1937. To make the celebrations more 
effective an African, a Chinese and an Indian woman were invited to Scotland, to 
spend about six months and address meetings in various parts of the country. 


Madagascar 


TPXHE themes of the Madras conference have been made the subjects of the 
Inter-Missionary Conference of Madagascar, which is to be held at Fianar- 
antsoa in August 1938. 

This conference meets about once in three years and is attended by repre- 
sentatives of all the (non-Roman) missionary societies working in the Island, 
and includes Malagasy. The discussions will be opened by addresses dealing 
with problems which the Church in Madagascar is facing, such as the recrudes- 
cence of idolatry and the Church’s fight against social evils, as well as with 
evangelism, co-operation, education and the devotional life. 


National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 
Revisep DiREcTORY 
(Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.— National Missionary Council of Australia. 
J. W. Dovey, Lynwood, Roseville, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Belgium.—Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 
M. le pasteur Henri Anet, 15 Avenue Brunard, Uccle, Bruxelles. 
Brazil.—Confederagao Evangélica do Brasil. 
Rev. Epaminondas M. do Amaral, Caixa 260, Rio de Janeiro. 
China.—National Christian Council of China. 
Dr W. Y. Chen, Miss T. C. Kuan, Rev. R. D. Rees, Rev. C. L. Boynton, Dr C. 8. 
Miao, Missions Building, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai. 
Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. 
Rev. J. Ohrneman, Léopoldville-Ouest, Congo Belge. 
Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. 
Professor Frederik Torm, Osterbrogade 106, Kobenhavn. 
Finland.—Suomen Lihetysneuvosto. 
Professor Emil Saraoja, Otaniemi, Helsinki. 
France.—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 
M. le pasteur Elie Allégret, M. le pasteur Daniel Couve, 102 Boulevard Arago, 
Paris (xIv°). 
Germany.—Deutscher Evangelischer Missionstag. 
Professor D.Theol. M. Schlunk, Albrechtstrasse 2, Tiibingen. 
Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Rev. J. W. C. Dougall, Rev. S. H. Dixon, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 
India.—National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. 
Rev. J. Z. Hodge, P. O. Philip, Miss Van Doren, Rev. R. B. Manikam, Ph.D., 
Rev. F. Whittaker, Nelson Square, Nagpur. 
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Japan.—National Christian Council of Japan. 
Dr W. Axling, Rev. A. Ebisawa, 6 Itchome, Nishiki-cho, Kanda, Tokyo. 
Korea.—Korean National Christian Council. 
Chairman: Dr J. 8. Ryang, 31 Naing Dong, Seoul. 
Latin America.—Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. 
Dr S. G. Inman, 254 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Mexico.—Concilio Nacional de Iglesias Evangélicas. 
Sr Baez Camargo, Apartado 97 bis, Mexico, D.F. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Missionary Co-operation. 
Rev. H. H. Riggs, American Mission Building, Beirut, Syria. 
Netherlands.— Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 
Ds. Joh. Rauws, Zendings Bureau, Oegstgeest, bij Leiden. 
Netherlands Indies.—Zendings Consulaat. 
Graaf 8. C. van Randwijck, Batavia-Centrum, van Heutszboulevard 17, Java. 
New Zealand.—National Missionary Council of New Zealand. 
Rev. David Calder, P.O. Box 930, Wellington. 
Norway.—Norsk Misjonsrad. 
Rector E. Osnes, Fjellhaug, Sinsenbakken, pr Oslo. 
Philippine Islands.—National Christian Council of the Philippine Islands. 
(Acting) Miss M. I. Dayoan, P.O. Box 1449, Manila. 
Siam.—National Christian Council of Siam. 
Mrs G. B. McFarland, Sathorn Road, Bangkok. 
South Africa.—Christian Council of South Africa. 
Rev. J. M. du Toit, P.O. 1107, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 
Jakob E. Lundahl, Tegnérgatan 8, Stockholm. 
Délégation des Missions Suisses pour les Relations Internationales. 
Switzerland.— [Schwetzrsce Missionsverband zur Pflege der Internationalen 


Beziehung. 
Missions Inspektor E. Kellerhals, Missionsstrasse 21, Basel 3. 
United States and Canada.—Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 
Rev. L. B. Moss, D.D., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


In addition, the following conferences and councils are found in Africa and 


Madagascar : 


Sierra Leone.—United Christian Council. 

Rev. W. B. Marke, 14 Liverpool Street, Freetown. 
Gold Coast.—Christian Council. 

Rev. J. Bardsley, Achimota College, Accra; J. G. T. Obaka-Torto, Kopi Oku 

Road, James Town, Accra. 

Nigeria.—Christian Council. 

Rev. H. W. Stacey, P.O. Box 14, Abeokuta. 
Angola.—Alianca Evangélica de Angola. 

Rev. J. T. Tucker, D.D., Dondi, C.P. 30, Chinguar. 
Kenya.—Missionary Council. 

Rev. Hugh Hodge, Alliance High School, Nairobi. 
Nyasaland.—Consultative Board of Federated Missions. 

Rev. P. H. Borrowman, The Manse, Mlanje. 
Tanganyika.—Tanganyika Missionary Council. 

Rev. H. Scholten, Bethel Mission, Box 98, Bukoba. 
Northern Rhodesia.—General Missionary Conference. 

Rev. A. J. Cross, ©.O. Box 10, Ndola. 
Southern Rhodesia.— Missionary Conference. 

(Acting) Rev. H. H. Morley Wright, Waddilove, Marandellas. 
Portuguese East Africa.—Evangelical Missionary Association. 

Rev. R. W. Roberts, Wesleyan Mission, P.O. Box 724, Lourenco Marques. 
Madagascar.—Inter-Missionary Committee. 

Rev. G. E. Burton, rue Georges V, Faravohitra, Tananarive, 
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Shorter Notes 


Universal Week of Prayer.—Organized by the World’s Evangelical Alliance for 
more than eighty years, the week of prayer is held annually in January. The dates for 
1938 are January 2nd to 9th. The programme this year has been compiled by Dr Mott, 
with the meeting of the International Missionary Council in view, and the Rev. W. 
Paton will speak on missions, in London, on January 6th. Prebendary W. Wilson 
Cash, secretary of the Church Missionary Society, is to broadcast on January 2nd. 

(Women’s) World Day of Prayer.—This has been appointed for Friday, March 4th. 
The subject will be: The Church, a world fellowship. 

World’s Sunday School Association.—The Convention in 1940 of the Associa- 
tion is to be held in Durban, at the invitation of the South African National 
Sunday School Association, supported by the Federated Sunday School Committee of 
the Dutch Reformed Church and the Episcopal Church of the Province of South Africa. 
The invitation was endorsed by the Governor-General and the Prime Minister on 
behalf of the government of South Africa. The dates will probably be July 22nd to 
28th. Information may be obtained from any national centre of the W.S.S.A. 

Prize Competition for Books in African Languages.—For 1938, prizes are offered 
for manuscripts in (i) Bemba and (ii) Nkundu. These must reach the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures, 2 Wood St., London, S.W.1, by October Ist. 


Subjects for Intercession 
January to March 1938 


Let us Pray: That the new year may see peace restored in the world. 

Let us Pray: For the Church in China, in trying to meet the physical needs of the 
present upheaval—war relief, care of refugees and orphans—and in steadying the 
morale of the nation. 

Let us Pray: For the Christian hospitals, schools and colleges in China, that members 
of the staff and students alike may attain quietness of spirit, even at this time, and 
show forth Christ in their daily lives. 

Let us Pray: That Chinese and Japanese Christians may be so strengthened by the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ that Christian fellowship may not be broken or embittered 
even by the severe strain imposed by war. 

Let us Pray: For the officers of the International Missionary Council and all upon 
whom lies responsibility for carrying through the meeting at Madras at the end of 
the year. For the committee of the National Christian Council of India which 
will assume the care of local arrangements. 

Let us Pray: That as the months go on the message of the Oxford and Edinburgh 
conferences may permeate the churches and constrain men and women to seek for 
reunion. 

Let vs soe : For a strengthening of the spirit of witness in Christians throughout 
the world. 
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International Missionary Council 


R MOTT is expected in London about the middle of April, and will spend 
the following two months in Great Britain and on the Continent, in 
interviews and discussions in preparation for the Madras meeting. 

Mr J. Mertz Davis was expected to arrive in India about March Ist. He 
will make his headquarters, until the Madras meeting, in Nagpur. En route 
from Japan in January he spent a few days in the Philippine Islands (see p. iv) 
and in Batavia. 

During the autumn of 1937, letters were received from all parts of the world 
bearing on studies which had been made along the lines of the themes of the 
Madras meeting. A detailed syllabus of questions, based on these letters, has 
now been prepared and sent to all delegates and to the constituent national 
organizations of the International Missionary Council. It is hoped that, while 
these questions will not actually constitute the agenda for the groups into which 
the Madras meeting will be divided, they will help the delegates and any others 
who study them to get a good grasp of the subjects which will be under discussion 
there. 

A part of the preparatory material for the meeting which is also of the 
greatest value for the general reader is the book written by Professor Hendrik 
Kraemer, now of Leiden University, for many years a missionary in Java and 
a great student of non-Christian religions. The book, The Christian Message 
in a Non-Christian World, has just been published by the Edinburgh House 
Press (London) at 8s. 6d. It is obtainable also from the International Missionary 
Council’s office in New York (156 Fifth Avenue) at a corresponding price. 

The dates of the Madras meeting were first announced as December 10th to 
30th. It is learned, however, that the college at Tambaram will not be ready to 
receive the delegates before December 13th, which is now officially announced 
as the opening date. 

A further Call to Prayer has been issued in connexion with the Madras 
meeting. It can be obtained at the London or New York office of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, price 1d. post free; 9d. per doz.; 4s. per 100, 
Corresponding prices in America. 

i 
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The Christian Approach to the Jews 


tina Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

has established well-organized Jewish work in seven cities and negotiations 
are now under way to extend it to six other cities, including New York. It is 
hoped that this action of the Presbyterian Church will encourage other denomina- 
tions to engage in the work, independently or, wherever possible, in co-operation 
with this Church. 

A week-end given to studying Jewish life in New York City is being planned 
for theological students. A promise of co-operation from various Jewish agencies 
has been received. 

Plans are being made for a summer retreat of Jewish missionaries workin 
in eastern and south-eastern Europe, as well as for a summer school of ial 
clergy in the same area. Both will probably take place in August, in Vienna. 





India 


DVANTAGE was taken of the visit of Dr Edward Hume (now of the Bureau 

of Medical Missions, New York ; formerly a medical missionary in China) to 

hold a series of eight regional conferences from October to December 1937, which 

were well attended by a good proportion of doctors and nurses, both Indian and 

foreign, in each area. The findings of the regional conferences at Miraj (Bombay), 

Delhi (Panjab), Allahabad (United Provinces), Bilaspur (Central Provinces) and 

Vellore (Madras) were reported in the January issue of The Journal of the Christian 

Medical Association of India, Burma and Ceylon. All the conferences were 

agreed on the need for the continuance in India of medical missionary work and 
on the desirability of establishing a union Christian medical college. 

The forty-four Study Booklets on Hangchow Topics, referred to in the last 
issue of these Notes, have in the meanwhile reached the West and are obviously 
admirable for their purpose, namely, to guide study in preparation for the 
International Missionary Council meeting at Madras next December. Twelve 
of the booklets deal with Christian medical work. The booklets are now obtain- 
able in London, from the United Society for Christian Literature. 

The National Christian Council Review for January gives a list of seventeen 
colleges engaged in research studies, initiated by Mr Merle Davis, into the 
economic situation of the Church. The subjects of research include urban as 
well as rural areas. 

Local plans for the accommodation of the meeting in the' Madras Christian 
College at Tambaram are well in hand. 

Dr Stanley Jones arrived in India from China at the end of the year and is 
spending the three months until Easter in an evangelistic tour. 

The appeal made last year for funds to help the Henry Martyn School of 
Islamic Studies, which was faced with severe financial difficulties, has met with a 
sufficient response to avert the threatened necessity for closing the school. It 
has been found necessary, however, to move to a centre where expenses will not 
be so high as in Lahore, and on April Ist the school will open in Landour, 
Mussoorie, for the summer months. The cold seasons will be spent in extension 
work on the plains, 
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The Proposed World Council of Churches 


A CONFERENCE of representatives of the churches interested in the 
oecumenical movement has been arranged for May 9th to 13th at 
Utrecht, Holland. 

Both the Oxford and Edinburgh conferences adopted in principle the idea 
of the constitution of one oecumenical body—a World Council of Churches— 
and a committee was appointed to study the question. This committee, which 
met in August of last year, decided that the first step was to consult the churches 
on the principle and functions of such a World Council as was proposed, by 
inviting them to send representatives to a meeting where the foundations of 
the new organism would be laid and all necessary decisions taken for maintain- 
ing the essential activities of the two movements, ‘ Life and Work’ and ‘ Faith 
and Order.’ 

About sixty representatives will attend the Utrecht conference. Its first 
work will be to consider the replies received from the’ churches. Memoranda 
will be before it on these replies and also on the work devolving upon the two 
movements as a result of the Oxford and Edinburgh conferences. 





Danish Missions in Greenland 


‘- task which the Committee for the Greenland Church (Udvalget for den 
grénlandske Kirkesag) began in 1909 among the Eskimos at Cape York and 
along Smith’s Sound has been completed. All the inhabitants have accepted 
Christianity, and the Danish State in August 1937 took over the administration 
of the church and school departments in Cape York. 
Western Greenland as well as East Greenland (where the last pagans were 
baptized in 1921) is now a Christian country under the superintendence of the 
bishop of Copenhagen. 





South Africa 


Rage wg ae of the three Swiss societies comprised in the Délégation 

des Missions Suisses, who are now on furlough, are to meet in April 
and confer on a number of questions which have been put to them concerning 
the work of the Church in South Africa, under the five headings of the Madras 
conference theme. The questionnaire, on which they are now working, was 
drawn up and sent to them early in January by the secretary for Africa of the 
rons Mission in collaboration with a member of the Swiss Mission in South 

ca. 





Korea 


A’ the annual conference of the Presbyterian General Assembly of Korea, 

held at Taikyu last September, a vote was taken on whether the Assembly 
should re-enter the National Christian Council (from which it withdrew in 1935). 
It was decided by a small majority not to re-enter the Council. 
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The Philippine Islands 


4 fer National Christian Council has been promoting studies, in preparation 
for the Madras meeting, on the tenancy and land problem, and on 
standards of living. At a meeting with Mr J. Merle Davis in January, it was 
ae to undertake two further studies : on the Church and finance, and on the 
urch and social problems of the community. 

The commission on evangelism of the Council decided last November to 
issue several special numbers of the (usually bi-monthly) Bulletin of the Council 
between the dates of Jan lst and February 28th. This decision was made 
in order to help Christian leaders and workers in the special evangelistic campaign 
which has been carried on during the four winter months, November to the end 


of February. 





China 


PR" some years past, the executive secretaries in Shanghai of the National 
Christian Council and other national Christian bodies have maintained 
a joint staff meeting. This joint staff has now made plans for a forward move- 
ment, since, to quote an editorial in Educational Review for November 1937, 
“It seems appropriate that in a time of emergency the Christian movement 
should move forward.” Great Christian courage and faith are evident. 

Three main issues are being stressed : relief work, spiritual uplift and closer 
co-operation. The movement is in succession to the Five-Year movement. It 
is hoped that Christian federations in connexion with the forward movement 
will be formed in all cities where they do not already exist, to include the whole 
Christian community of individuals and Christian institutions. 

The same issue of Educational Review (which did not reach London until the 
end of January) gives a résumé of the extent to which the Christian universities, 
colleges and middle schools in the war area had, up to November, been affected 
A e war. Of the eleven universities and colleges pein. only three 
(Cheeloo and Soochow Universities and Ginling College) were unable to on 
in the autumn, and students of these were transferred to other centres. Of the 
seventeen middle schools reporting, the four girls’ schools in Nanking were the 
only ones which found it impossible to reopen, although some other schools 
were moved temporarily to safer quarters. The provision of teachers’ salaries 
had already become a difficulty. 

West China Union University, Chengtu, has received over five hundred 
students and members of staff from other universities, principally from Nanking 
and Cheeloo, Shantung. The Chinese government is giving every encourage- 
ment to students to complete their education and has helped financially both 
students and institutions where transfer was necessary. The provincial govern- 
ment of Szechwan has given substantial help to the West China Union University 
towards providing the extra accommodation and equipment necessary for the 
refugee students and staff, which have more than doubled the former college 
membership. 

It was estimated in March that four thousand men and women were still 
continuing to study in the Christian universities of China, preparing for the 
days of reconstruction that lie ahead. 
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Japan 


T the fifteenth annual meeting of the National Christian Council, held 

November 23rd and 24th, it was agreed to enlarge the scope of the work 

being done in North China (Christian centres for soldiers at Peiping and Tientsin) 

by sending doctors and nurses to minister to Chinese refugees whose homes have 
been devastated by the war. 

It was also decided to hold an All-Japan Christian conference in the autumn 
of the present year, to consider what the Council hoped would then be the post- 
war situation, with its inevitable difficult problems. 

The commission on church union, which has had under consideration a 
scheme drawn up a year or two ago, reported to the annual meeting, recom- 
menditig a scheme of federation rather than union of churches, in which each 
church would retain considerable autonomy within the framework of the 
federation. The credal basis suggested is based on the Apostles’ Creed. The 
Holy Scriptures are accepted ‘as the essential way of salvation and as the 
standard for the life of faith.’ Baptism and the Holy Communion are observed 
as ordinances. 

The work of collecting and studying material in preparation for the Madras 
meeting, which was interrupted whawthe war broke out, is being resumed. 

The National Christian Council Bulletin for December published the text of 
a message sent from the Japanese to the Chinese Christian Council, from which 
we take the following : 


To the Chairman of the National Christian Council of China, Dear Colleague : 


Our National Christian Council this year again convened its annual meeting 
in Tokyo. . . . It was voted to send a message of gratitude and greetings to your 
esteemed organization. . . . We herewith send you this communication. . . . 

It was at our annual meeting last year that we renewed our hope for an 
intensification of our mutual friendship in Christ and conveyed that desire to 


you. 
Fortunately your organization reciprocated, and taking the convening of your 
biennial meeti last spring as an op time you invited us to send a de- 


teful. 

However, since that time hostilities have broken out between our two nations 
and t on the present calamity. We grieve with a grief so deep that we find 
it impossible to give it full expression. Especially so since we had looked forward 
to a visit of representatives from your esteemed organization. . . . However, 

This war, however, will not continue indefinitely. The roar of cannon will 
cease. We must heal the wounds caused by this clash. We believe that the day 
of peace will bring heavy responsibilities for the Christians of the two nations. 
We that striving together we may not fail in that ility. 

is, however, rests in the bosom of the future. For present we can only 

devotedly pray that the restoration of peace may speedily come. For this we 
y pray. You, we believe, are joining us in this prayer. 

We yearn that we may be, and firmly ve that we are, fully one in our 


pra, 
i u for your kindnesses last spring, and expressing our good wishes, 
we send pan lide. Samestoeen afar. oie 
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Great Britain 


blew present year is being celebrated as the fourth centenary of the Reforma- 

tion and the setting up of the English Bible in all the parish churches. In 
connexion with this commemoration the World’s Evangelical Alliance has issued 
a number of booklets for wide distribution, to sell at 1d. each (6s. 6d. per 100), 
dealing with different as of the Reformation. The Edinburgh House Press 
also has published The World, the Book and You, by H. W. Fox, price 3d. 

All Protestant missions to Congo having their headquarters in Great Britain 
collaborated in arranging a united meeting in the evening of January 18th to 
celebrate the ‘ diamond jubilee’ of Protestant missions in Congo (1878 to 1938). 
Among the speakers was M. le pasteur Henri Anet, Agent de Liaison between the 
Belgian government and Protestant missions in _— n Congo. 

A day of for the Christians of China and Japan was held in London 
on February , arranged by the Conference of British Missionary Societies. 

The group of British delegates to the Madras meeting spent the week-end 
December 10th to 13th in conference at Jordans Hostel, near London. A 
further delegates’ meeting is planned for June 6th to 8th, at Swanwick, immedi- 
ately p ing the annual meeting of the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies (June 8th to 11th). 

The different missio: societies have under consideration a scheme pre- 
pared by the Selly Oak colleges providing a one-session course for missionary 
candidates who have already completed their studies at a theological college. 
The subjects suggested include, among others, a study of non-Christian religions, 
anthropology, moral hygiene, book-keeping. It is hoped that the proposals 
made will lead to a development of specialized missionary training for men, 
apart from theology. 

A short course for missionaries on furlough has been arranged during the 
summer term, to include special classes as well as selected lectures from the 
colleges’ curriculum. 





German and Swiss Missions 


HE German and Swiss branches of the Evangelische Muhammedaner- 
Mission came to an agreement with the Basel Mission last November. 

The two former missions remain independent bodies, carrying on and financing 
work for Muslims in Egypt and Nubia, with the possibility of extending their 
Muslim work to the Basel Mission’s Indian field and to Borneo, while the Basel 
Mission takes over the direction and administration of the work in Egypt of the 
other two societies. Final control will lie in the hands of a newly-created 
Muhammedaner-Kommission, composed of representatives of the three missions 
and of the Dutch mission-supporting constituency. Work at home (collecting 
funds and so forth) will be carried on by the three societies in the closest 


ee en 

e Hermannsburg mission, at the close of last year, received permission to 
send an additional missionary and a missionary’s fiancée to Addis Abbaba. 
This ens its work in the Abyssinian capital, which has not so far been 
interrupted at all. Hope also exists that work inland may be resumed. 
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United States and Canada 


a forty-fifth annual meeting of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 

America was held in Toronto, from January 4th to 6th, following an all- 
day session of the committee on women’s work. This is the first time that the 
conference has met in Canada. The attendance was large and widely represen- 
tative. Emphasis was laid on the Madras meeting of the International Missionary 
Council and the Far Eastern situation. 

An all-day meeting of the North American delegation to Madras was held on 
January 7th. Dr Mott outlined briefly the history of missionary co-operation 
and the significance of the Madras meeting. Dr Warnshuis reported on the 
Pp 33 of the preparation in North America and ways in which the delegates 
might be related to the process. Travel plans, health precautions and study 
suggestions were discussed in detail. Consideration was given also to home 
base activities and ways in which laymen could share in t x preparation. It 
was agreed that effort should be made to secure a special ar ey | director for 
pat months p 7 following the Madras meeting. The delegates will 


early in 
1 North oy ie hey commission on the Christian home has been organized 
in preparation for the meeting. 





‘The Moslem World’ 


ITH the January number this well-known quarterly entered on a new 
stage of its life. The Rev. Edwin E. verley, Ph.D., a former 
missionary in Arabia and now Professor of Arabic and Islamics at Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, has become co-editor with Dr 8. M. Zwemer. The Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation has assumed responsibility for the magazine, and a 
special fund ‘for supplementing its normal income is being raised, to which gifts 
are invited. These may be sent to: The Zwemer Anniversary Fund, Delavan 
L. Pierson, Treasurer, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, U.S.A. 
Dr Zwemer, who is shortly completing his seventieth year, independently 


edited The Moslem World during the whole of its previous life of twenty-seven 
years. 





Obituary 


On December 5th, 1937, at King’s Norton, Birmingham, at the of fifty-five, 
Professor ALPHONSE Mrx@aNa. Professor Mingana was a well- beaker and 
theologian. Since 1932 he had been honorary Professor of Oriental Languages and 
Islamics in the Selly Oak Colleges. His work on Syriac and Arabic literature is well 
known to missionaries in the Near East. 

On Feb 2nd, 1938, in Edinburgh, Mary Grace Forean, wife of the Rev. 
Robert Forgan, D.D. Mrs. Forgan was for many years an active member of the Standing 
Committee of the Conference of British Missionary Societies, and represented Great 
Britain at a number of meetings of the Committee of the International 


Missionary 
Council. i 
mittee of the United Free Ch 
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Shorter Notes 


Australian China Relief Appeal.—The National Missionary Council of Australia 
has set up a special committee, representing the ee yew | organizations of the several 
churches, which has launched an appeal on behalf of relief in China. 

Young Women’s Christian Association.—The World’s Council, which was to 
have met in China in the autumn (for the first time in the Far East), will meet instead 
at Muskoko, Ontario, Canada, from September 6th to 20th. 

World Christian Youth Conference.—It has been decided to hold this con- 
ference at Amsterdam from July 25th to August 3rd, 1939. The seven international 
— officially sharing in the preparations include the International Missionary 

uncil. 

Near East Christian Council.—The executive committee of the Council is to meet 
at Shimlan, near Beirut, from May 10th to 12th. 


Prize Competition for Books in African Languages.—To continue our January 
note on this subject, manuscripts will be accepted in either dialect: Nkundo-Mongo. 





Subjects for Intercession 
April to June 1938 


Let us Pray: That Christians throughout the world may be enabled even through 
wars and stress to preserve the bond of common allegiance to one Master which 
unites them to one another (see p. v). 

Let us Pray: For the Christian schools and colleges of China, in their brave endeavour 
to carry on their work in circumstances of the greatest difficulty (see p. iv). 

Let us Pray: For the meeting in Holland in May, to confer about the proposed 
World Council of Churches (see p. iii). 

Let us Pray: For the growth and strengthening of the spirit of witness and of the 
desire for the reunion of the Church. 

Let us Pray: For groups and individuals all over the world who are studying to 
prepare themselves as worthy delegates to the meeting at Madras in December. 

Let us Pray: For the officers of the International Missionary Council and of the 
National Christian Council of India, and for all those in whose hands lies responsi- 
bility for local arrangements, that, in small matters as in great, everything may 
go forward according to God’s will for the meeting. 





Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the International Review of Missions and also separately. 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the hands of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL MiUssiIoNARY COUNCIL 





International Missionary Council 


p—p*® MOTT and Dr Warnsuuis arrived in London on April 11th, and during 
that week met with the London officers of the Council and considered 
a number of detailed arrangements concerning the Madras meeting. 

Dr Mott subsequently visited France, Switzerland, Holland, Germany, the 
Scandinavian countries, Poland, Estonia and Latvia. He attended the Utrecht 
and the Bremen conferences (see pp. ii, iii,) and sailed for New York on June Ist. 

Dr Warnshuis visited Switzerland and Germany and attended the Utrecht 
conference. He sailed for New York on May 17th. 

The International Missionary Council was represented at Utrecht by the 
Rev. Wiii1amM Paton, Mr THomas Davin of Madras and Dr Francis WE! of 
China, in addition to Dr Mott and Dr Warnshuis. 

The Interpretative Statistical Survey of the World Mission of Christianity and 
A Directory of World Missions will shortly be available, published separatel 
and edited by Mr Joseph I. Parker for the International Missionary Council. 
The Survey contains twenty-seven interpretative articles, written by specialists 
and based upon the statistical tables. The statistical material includes tables 
on: the Church on the field, foreign staff, finance, education, medical work, 
Lair pe work. The work of the Bible Societies, the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A. 
and the Salvation Army is included. There is also a section on Roman Catholic 
missions. There are summaries by geographical divisions and (abbreviated) by 
churches and societies. Particular place has been given to the figures of in- 
digenous churches on the field. The statistical tables in general follow the 
form of those in the World Missionary Atlas of 1925, thus facilitating com- 
parison with earlier studies. 

The Directory contains the names and addresses of missionary societies in 
all countries, the names of key officials, titles of official publications and lists of 
fields occupied by each society. ‘ Mission countries’ show a list of societies at 
work. Alphabetical and denominational indices are included. 

The volumes are obtainable from the offices of the International Missionary 
Council in London and New York (2 Eaton Gate, 8.W.1 and 156 Fifth Avenue). 
Prices are: the Survey, 17s. 6d. and $5.50; the Directory, 7s. 6d. and $2. 

A 64-page pamphlet: Questions for the International Missionary Council at 
Madras, India, has been published and a limited number of copies is obtainable 

i 














from the London office of the Council (price 6d.). The Questions were prepared 
on the basis of more than one hundred letters received from all parts of the 
world, with the double object of helping delegates to the meeting in their own 
preparation of mind and spirit, and of being used in connexion with the pre- 
paratory studies which are now in progress in many countries. 

A small booklet of prayers for the month of December, including the days 
of the Madras meeting, will be ready for circulation on September Ist. The 
brief prayer services for this booklet have been prepared by Christian leaders 
in different parts of the world. It will be obtainable from either office of the 
leseinathoantt Missionary Council, price 10 cents or 6d.; discount on sales in 
quantity. 





The Utrecht Conference 
May 9th to 13th, 1938 


FURTHER step was taken recently in the direction of establishing a 

World Council of Churches, when a conference of representatives of the 

churches agreed on a draft constitution for such a Council and also on steps to 
be taken in the interim period before the Council comes into being. 

The conference met in Utrecht May 9th to 13th, convened by the Constituent 
Committee of Fourteen set up by the Oxford and Edinburgh conferences last 
summer. There were fifty-five members present as officially designated repre- 
sentatives, either of churches or of the Committee of Fourteen, together with 
eighteen consultative members representing existing oecumenical movements 
and world confessional organizations. 

The main work was centred in the preparation of a draft constitution for 
the pre osed World Council, which was unanimously agreed upon and referred 
to the Committee of Fourteen for further action. This will now go before the 
Continuation Committee of ‘ Faith and Order,’ meeting in August in Clarens, 
and if approved by them will be submitted to the churches officially in the 
autumn. The conference also set up a Provisional Committee to act ad interim 
in consultation and co-operation with the existing executives of the Life and 
Work and the Faith and Order movements. 

The constitution defines the World Council as ‘a fellowship of churches 
which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour,’ and makes provision 
for an assembly of 450 meeting every five years and a central committee of 90, 
meeting normally once every calendar year, and lays down with care and 
precision the limits of authority and executive action of the Council. The 
functions of the Council are defined as: to carry on the work of the two world 
movements of Faith and Order, and Life and Work; to facilitate common 
action by the churches; to promote co-operation in study; to promote the 
growth of oecumenical consciousness in members of all churches; to establish 
relations with denominational federations of world-wide scope and with other 
oecumenical movements ; to call world conferences on specific subjects as occasion 
may require, such conferences being empowered to publish their own findings. 

The conference was deeply conscious of the importance of the relation taken 
both by the churches of the East and Africa and by the International Missionary 
Council to the proposed World Council. The matter will be fully discussed by 
the International Missionary Council at its meeting at Madras, when proposals 
regarding the constitution and secretarial collaboration will be made. 
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A Seventeenth-Century Forecast of 
the World Council of Churches 


Se following excerpt has been taken from an old book, Missionary Work 
of the Church (Stowell, 1866) : 


Stoupe told me (says Bishop Burnet) of a great design Cromwell had intended to 
begin his kingship with, if he had assumed it. He resolved to set up a council for the 
Protestant religion in opposition to the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide at Rome. He 
intended it should consist of seven counsellors and four secretaries for the different 
provinces. These were: the first, France, Switzerland and the Valleys; the Palatinate 
and the other Calvinists were the second; Germany, the North and Turkey were the 
third ; and the East and West Indies were the fourth. The secretaries were to have 
£500 salary apiece, and to keep a correspondence everywhere to know the state of 
religion all over the world, that so all good designs might be by their means protected 
and assisted. They were to have a fund of £10,000 a year at their disposal for ordinary 
emergencies, but to be further supplied as occasions should require it. Chelsea College 
was to be made up for them, which was then an old decayed building, that had been 
at first raised to be a college for writers of controversy. 


If ‘ Chelsea College’ was situated in Chelsea, it cannot have been more 
than about a mile distant from Edinburgh House, the London office of the 
International Missionary Council. 





The Continental Missions Conference 


HE eighteenth Continental Missions Conference, which meets every fourth 
year, was held at Bremen from May 19th to 23rd, 1938. There were 
present over eighty delegates, apart from local visitors, and all the Continental 
countries from which Protestant missionaries are sent were represented. Dr 
Mott and Mr Paton represented the International Missionary Council, and 
Professor Godfrey Phillips of Selly Oak was also present by invitation. 

Dr Mott cae be on the forthcoming Madras meeting of the International 
Missionary Council ; Bishop Béhlin of Sweden, on ‘ What is the Church ?’ ; Dr 
Knak, on the spiritual forces needed for the upbuilding of the Church in non- 
Christian lands; and Professor Richter, on the contact of Christianity with 
heathenism. 

A successful public meeting was held, at which addresses were given on the 
service needed by the younger churches, both in indigenous leaders and in 
missionaries. A session was devoted to the spiritual life of the home churches. 





The Christian Approach to the Jews 


HE summer school which it was planned to hold in Vienna during this 

summer (see Quarterly Notes for April, p. ii) cannot now be held there. 

It may possibly be held in Budapest in August, through the hospitality of the 
Jewish mission committee of the Church of Scotland. 

Dr Hoffmann expects to arrive in Europe at the beginning of August, to 
spend three months in Great Britain and on the continent of Europe. Mrs Baker 
started work on May 2nd as London office secretary of the International Committee 
on the Christian Approach to the Jews. 
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South Africa 


HE Christian Council of South Africa, representing thirty churches and 

missionary societies, issued an appeal in March, over the signatures of 

the president and vice-president of the Council, ‘ to all Christian people in South 

Africa,’ that special prayer should be offered during the days of the general 

election to be held in May. A spirit of recollectedness and ‘ orderliness of their 
speech and conduct’ were particularly stressed. 

A missionary conference for South Africa is planned for July 6th to 8th at 
Adams College. The subject will follow the lines planned for the International 
Missiona uncil’s meeting at Madras in Deoonher. 

The Report of the Native Affairs Commission has aroused a good deal of 
comment, as its recommendations closely affect the educational work of Christian 
missions. The Editors of the International Review of Missions are arranging to 
publish an article dealing with the Report in the issue for October. 





China 


A PARAGRAPH in the issue for March of the Chinese Recorder reads: 


A new chapter of the ‘ Acts’ [is] being written in blood in the midst of the so-called 
civilization of our twentieth century. We can rejoice that these times of crisis in China 
are calling forth the same devotion and loyalty to God that characterized the early 
apostles of our Christian faith. When the early disciples were scattered abroad by 

tion, they went everywhere 2 mnageage B Gospel. We find our Chinese Christian 
leaders doing the same thing, as they are driven ary gh to province in China. 
Thus in a most unexpected way the Christian way of life is being made familiar to an 
ever-increasing number of the Chi people, as a result of the chaotic conditions about 
us. This tragic situation is thus being turned to a testimony. 


Reference was made in the last issue of Quarterly Notes to the decision of the 
National Christian Council, in co-operation with other Christian bodies, to 
proceed with a Christian forward movement, in succession to the Five-Year 
movement. The above quotation throws light on one line the movement is 
taking. Also in connexion with it is the issue by the National Christian Council 
of a weekly series of tracts, of which the first was A Call to a Forward Movement. 
Succeeding tracts deal with the spiritual insight and inner life of the Church, 
the m of the Church and the desire for evangelization, the ministry of 
healing and relief work, the oecumenical consciousness of the Church. The large 
maj ay bo the writers are Chinese, and the tracts show something of the measure 
of the faith and courage and steadfastness of the Christians of China in these 
terrible days. 

Christian leaders, both Chinese and foreign, have been to the fore in the 
scheme formed for the education of refugees in Shanghai, initiated last winter 
by the Shanghai branch of the International Red Cross. In the Settlement, 
the Concession and the Nantao Safety Zone there are some 300,000 refugees, 
of whom 33,000 are children. The educational plan has three branches: adult, 
children’s and vocational education. The promoters are full of enthusiasm for 
the work, which they describe as ‘a golden opportunity.’ Details of this work 
may be read in Educational Review for January-March of this year. 
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In spite of innumerable difficulties and the absorption of many Christian 
leaders in relief work, preparatory study for the Madras meeting is being carried 
on. A tentative outline prepared by Mr Merle Davis on the economic basis of 
the Church has been divided into several sections, study of which is being 
undertaken by groups in different parts of China. 


India 
af bik new provincial Christian Councils have been formed and affiliated to 
the National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. They are 
the Christian Councils respectively of Assam and Utkal (Orissa). 

In Assam the rapid growth of the Church demands closer co-operation ; 
Christian higher education is an issue the Christian forces must face as a whole ; 
preparation for the Christian ministry, shepherding the gathering flocks and 
training voluntary workers for evangelistic work also are among the tasks the 
Assam Council is taking up. 

The Utkal Christian Council is to work in a province more decimated by 
flood, famine, poverty and disease than probably any other in India. The 
Church has taken root in the soil and in some rural areas has shown a vitality 
which is an inspiration to all who have seen it. An immediate task before the 
new Council is a survey of the Christian community. 

The booklets which the National Christian Council published on the subjects 
coming up for consideration at the Madras meeting are having a wide circula- 
tion. There has been a substantial demand for them not only in India but also 
in Great Britain and America. These booklets are being used by groups in 
different parts of the country for the study of these subjects; and the groups 
are forwarding to the Council’s office the summaries of their discussions. 

In connexion with the forward movement in evangelism, a retreat-confer- 
ence was held in Poona in February, under the auspices of the Marathi evangelistic 
committee of the Bombay Representative Christian Council. The conference 
had the guidance of Bishop J. W. Pickett and the Rev. F. Whittaker (recently 
appointed secretary of the National Christian Council for evangelism and mass 
movements). The main objects of the conference were to seek God’s will with 
reference to the proposed evangelistic survey of the Marathi area, and for 
personal visits to the churches by members of the evangelistic committee and 
others. It was agreed to carry out the survey, with the Rev. F. Whittaker as 
director and the advisory help of Bishop Pickett. A ‘ week of witness’ was 
arranged for Easter week and it was suggested that, following the week, in each 
district a regular special weekly effort of evangelism be made. The National 
Christian Council being prepared to help arrange for inter-visitation among the 
churches, it was suggested that this offer should be taken advantage of. 

An experimental conference was held in Delhi last January, under the guid- 
ance of three women missionaries and attended by a limited number of matrons 
of girls’ schools. The object was to help the members to an enlightened, well- 
informed attitude to sex-education in view of their responsible positions. 
The experiment was an unqualified success, and the organizers hope that it 
may be repeated in other areas. 

Miss A. B. Van Doren resigned from the staff of the Council at the end of 
May, on her appointment to the staff of St Christopher’s College, Madras. She 
has been the greatly valued educational seeretary of the Council since 1932. 
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Japan 


2 eg Christian centre for Japanese soldiers in Tientsin, conducted by the 

National Christian Council of Japan, has attracted large numbers, some- 
times as many as a thousand daily. The work has had the help of the pastor 
and the women’s society of the local Presbyterian Japanese Church. The 
proposed opening of a second rest house, in Peiping, has been delayed, but it 
was hoped to open such a centre before the summer and to extend the work to 
other towns. 

The desire is growing among Japanese Christians, not only to care for the 
needs—physical and spiritual—of Japanese soldiers in China, but to increase 
the missionary work among the Chinese which has already been in existence for 
some years. At a recent meeting of the Manchurian Missionary Association 
plans were made to enlarge its scope, under the new title of To-A Dendo Kwai 
(East-Asia Missionary Association), and to establish work in several new centres 
in China. This is described in an article by the Rev. E. Abisawa in this issue 
of the International Review of Missions (pp. 358-60). 

A notice of the death of the Rev. Hiromichi Kozaki will be found on p. vii. 
He will be tly missed in J open Christian circles. 

The all-Japan Christian conference, referred to in our last Notes as planned 
for the autumn, will be held in conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
National Christian Council. 





United States 


[* preparation for the Madras meeting, commissions on the Faith, the Church, 

the future work of missionaries, education, medicine, the Christian home, 
the Church and the changing order have been at work through the winter and 
are preparing reports for the North American delegates. As these reports are 
avalible; sopien will be supplied to National Christian Councils upon request. 

The final meeting of the North American delegates to the Madras meeting 
was held at Niagara Falls, June 16th and 17th. Many of the delegates will leave 
America during the summer for travel in conjunction with the meeting. 

Plans are well under way for a deputation of Madras delegates from a number 
of countries to visit forty cities of the United States and Canada in the spring 
of 1939. It is hoped that each team of six to ten people will bring to these churches 
of the West a new vision of the world-wide responsibility of the Christian Church. 





Great Britain 


fer annual meeting of the Conference of British Missionary Societies was 
held from June 8th to 11th at Swanwick (too late for report in these 
notes). The programme included addresses and discussions on the Madras 
meeting, the situation in the Far East and India, medical mission policy, educa- 
tion in Africa and the question of the Jew in the modern world. 

Preceding the meeting of the Conference, the British delegates to the Madras 
meeting met at Swanwick from June 6th to 8th, and considered some of the 
questions which will be matters of discussion at Madras. bas-303 

In celebration of the fourth centenary of the setting up of the Bible in English 
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in the parish churches throughout the country, June 19th was observed as a day 
of thanksgiving. Special editions of the Bible have been published. 

John Wesley bicentenary services were held in many places from May 22nd 
to 25th, including a service in St Paul’s Cathedral on May 25th. The lessons 
were read by the President of the Methodist Conference and the sermon was 
preached by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Archbishop of York preached 
at a service in York Minister on May 24th. 


The Philippine Islands 


AST February the Convention of the National Christian Council of the 

Philippines approved a revised constitution which changed the name, 

more closely defined Che functions and reduced the size of the executive committee 

of the Council. The new body is the Philippine Federation of Evangelical Churches. 
The object of the Federation is 


to unite various Christian bodies and agencies in the Philippines for the twofold p 

of securing comity, co-operation and effectiveness in their operation, and searchi 
out possible bases for organic union with the view to bringing the churches to such 
union in due time. 





The Convention of the Federation consists of about sixty-five members, 
thirty of whom serve by virtue of holding official positions in the constituent 
churches, twenty-five of whom are laymen elected by the churches, the rest 
being missionaries. 

Dr Jorge Bocobo (President of the University of the Philippines) was elected 
President of the Convention and Dr E. C. Sobrepena (President of Union College 
of Manila) Executive Secretary of the Federation. 





Obituary 


On February 26th, 1938, at Tokyo, the Rev. Hrromicut Kozax1, D.D., in his eighty- 
second year. Dr Kozaki had for years been a prominent figure in the Christian com- 
munity of Japan and was at one time Chairman of the National Christian Council. 
He represented that Council at the Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary 
Council in 1928. 

Assassinated in Shanghai on April 7th, 1938, Herman Caan-ENn Liv, Ph.D., President 
of Shanghai University, aged forty-two. Dr Liu was well known in Christian educa- 
tional circles throughout China and was for a time national education secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A. of China. Dr Liu had been chosen as a Chinese delegate to the Madras meeting 
of the International Missionary Council. 

At Helsingfors, on February 16th, 1938, Probst Matrt TaRKKaNEN, D.Theol., 
Missions-direktor of the Finnish Missio: Society from 1914 to 1934. Dr Tarkkanen 
represented the Suomen Liahetysneuvosto (Finnish national missionary organization) at 
Jerusalem and at other meetings of the International Missionary Council or its 
committee. 

On March 27th, in Oslo, Ropzrt P. WitpEr, D.D., in his seventy-fifth year. Dr 
Wilder was one of the founders in the United States of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions, in 1886. He spent many years in student Christian work 
in different lands and his last post was that of Executive Secretary of the Near East 
Christian Council, from 1928 to 1933. 





Louvain Semaine de Missiologie.—The subject of the sixteenth missionary week, 
to be held at Louvain in August, will be La Mission et les réjouissances populaires 
(Missions in their relation to popular amusements). 
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Directory 


Philippine Islands.—Philippine Federation of Evangelical Churches. Secre : 
Dr E. C. Sobrepena. me 


Sierra Leone.—United Christian Council. The secretary, the Rev. W. B. Marke, 
has moved to Songa, Sierra Leone. 


Subjects for Intercession 
July to September 1938 


T is suggested that the subjects suggested in the Call to Prayer, recently issued 
the International Missionary Council, should be followed. These are p> Hae below 
in a shortened form. 


BrErorE THE Mapras Meetine. Let us pray: For the officers of the Council and of 
the constituent organizations ; for those responsible for local arrangements ; for 
delegates and others appointed to the meeting ; that with steadfastness of heart, 


firmness of and a sober recognition of the greatness of the opportunity and 
the responsibility it lays on them, they may go forward, with God’s guidance. 
Tue FarrH BY WHICH THE CHURCH Lives. Let us pray: For a new un ing of 


derstanding 
the Faith, a fresh access of joy in that Faith, a deepening surety that the Faith 
is the answer to all the many and bitter problems of the world to-day. 
Tse Witness oF THE CxURCH. Let us pray : For a deeper sense of responsibility for 


our non-Christian neighbours, and of yearning that the world may learn of Christ 
and be saved. 


Tae Lire or THE CuurcH. Let us pray: For a fuller understanding of what the 
Church is, of why it was founded, and of what place the nations have in it; for 
a clearer vision of what is required of us, in caring for the material and spiritual 
needs of mankind, and in training children and youth to serve our Lord; for a 
deeper experience in worship and adoration. 

Tae CuurcH AND ITs ENVIRONMENT. Let us pray: That God will give us light on 
the nature of His Word in relation to war, to religious freedom and to other ques- 
tions difficult of solution, and that He will direct the studies which are being made 
into the economic foundation on which church life is being built in Africa and the 
East. 


Co-oPERATION. Let us pray: For a deeper understanding of the causes that hinder 
co-operation, and for courage and resolution to increase co-operative activities in 
Christian work. 

AFTER THE Mapras Meetinc. Let us, during these months of pre; tion, look ahead 

will surely 


and pray for wisdom, courage and strength to take the paths which God 
mark out for us. 





Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL MissionNARY COUNCIL 





International Missionary Council 


pD* MOTT, Dr Warnsuuis and the Rev. W. Paton expect to sail for India 
from Marseilles on October 13th. 

Miss Greson, Miss StanpiEy, Miss Stronc, Miss Unpernitt and Miss 
Wrone will be leaving for India by later boats. 

Members of the ad interim committee of the Council will meet for a Quiet 
Day with the chairmen and secretaries of the sectional groups into which 
the meeting of the Council will be divided, on Sunday, December 11th. 
The ad interim committee will hold a business session on Monday morning, 
December 12th. 

Dr Horrmann landed in Bremen on July 15th, and spent six weeks in 
Europe, ending with the Jewish mission workers’ conference at Budapest from 
pes 26th to 30th. His engagements in Great Britain occupied September 
and early October, and he has planned to sail for America on October 15th. 

As these Notes go to press, copies of Mr J. Merle Davis’s report, The Economic 
and Social Environment of the Younger Churches, have been received. It will be 
remembered that the study has been conducted by Mr Davis during the past 
two years, and the report will be presented to the meeting at 


he American price of the elative Statistical Survey of ‘the World 
Mission of Christianity has now been fixed at $5.00. 





The Madras Meeting 


B* the time these notes appear, a number of the delegates will —- 
have started on their way to Madras; some, by reason of the lengt 
of the journey ; others, in order to visit en roule centres of Christian work in 
India or elsewhere. All will gather at the Madras Christian College at Tam- 
baram, a few miles outside Madras, by Monday, December 12th, when the 
meeting is due to open. It is expected that the meeting will close on Thursday 

evening, December 29th. 

The principal work of the meeting—and delegates will work hard—will 
be done in sectional groups, where time will be given to intensive discussion 
rather than to formal addresses. Seventeen such groups have been planned, 

i 











Allowing for membership of more than one group, on the part of some of the 
delegates, this will work out at about thirty mem of each. 
erence was made in these notes for July to a booklet of prayers for daily 
use during December, having reference to the Madras meeting. Further par- 
ticulars are now available ; these prayers will appear in The U Room for 
October-December. This publication is issued quarterly in the United States 
of America by the Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church (South) 
and contains daily devotional readings for individual or family use. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the daily subjects for December to be related to the 
Madras a ae of the booklet can be obtained from either office of the 
International Missionary Council at 10 cents or 6d., with reductions in price 
for sales of a quantity. 
Sho btieanat ddienterdesten in meastinn il be : 
The International Missionary Council Meeting, 
Madras Christian College, 
Tambaram, Madras, South India. 





China 


HE Religious Education Fellowship Bulletin No. 8 (English) of the National 
Committee for Christian Religious Education reports the holding of an 
enlarged executive board meeting in Shanghai, March 9th and 10th. (It should 
have been held in one of the Wu-Han cities in October 1937, but that proved 
impossible.) The accounts of work being done in many areas of China, in- 
cluding refugee camps, show something of the spirit of Christian Chinese in these 
days. To quote: 


Regular school and religious education work continued until the actual fighting . . . 
necessitated closing [the }. 

In camps and in many other places people have been of necessity forced to live 
together along co-operative lines. It was hoped that the Church might help in dis- 
covering ways of co-operative Christian living. 

Many Religious Education Fellowship members are carrying on religious educa- 

camps. 


ps 
The relief camps offer a real opportunity for lay training of a very practical sort. 
The note of the Fellowship service during the meeting] was ‘ Courage.’ 


A programme for the coming months was drawn up and included the work 
of religious education in refugee camps, raising and distributing funds for relief 
work, dissemination of true news items, strengthening and uplifting spiritual 
life and morale, carrying on lay training wherever possible and promoting close 
co-operation in all activities undertaken. It was recognized that there are 
three distinct areas now in China: occupied, threatened and free, and in no one 
of these are conditions normal. 

The report of the meeting concludes : 


Our thought and planning was all for the work of construction, beginning with 
what could be begun now and looking to eventual completion. 


A pamphlet of some importance on evangelism in China has been compiled 
by Dr H. R. Williamson and others as of the preparation for the Madras 
meeting undertaken by the Church in China. It examines the many types of 
evangelism being carried on in China to-day. 
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Congo 


O mark the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of Protestant missions 

in Congo, a ‘ diamond jubilee’ conference of Congo Protestant missions 

was held at Léopoldville from June 12th to 19th. The five themes of the 

coming Madras meeting of the International Missionary Council, concerning the 

Church, were the subjects of discussion, together with a sixth : Church, Mission 

and State. Introductory addresses were given and followed by discussion in 

full session and in groups. The summarized group reports afford a most useful 
document relating the subjects to Congo conditions. 

Preceding the conference, the first general conference of the Native Church 
in Congo was held from June 5th to 9th. Three languages, in addition to 
French, were used in the meetings, and groups were arranged according to 
language, for the two hundred and forty delegates came from eighteen different 
tribes. This first general gathering marked the beginning of a new day in co- 
operation and in spiritual growth. 

Following the conference of the Native Church and preceding the general 
conference an historical eant of the coming of Christianity to Congo was 
presented on two su ing afternoons, and was attended among others by 
the Governor-General of the colony, government officials and members of the 


trading community. 





Japan 


HE government has recently established a social welfare ministry with a 
seat in the cabinet for the welfare minister. In order to keep the Church 
abreast of this movement and enable it to make its own contribution in the field 
of social betterment, the commission on social welfare of the National Christian 
Council convened a conference in Tokyo, from June Ist to 3rd, for Christian 
social workers. It was attended by one hundred and fifty registered delegates 
from every section of the Empire. 

The addresses dealt with the influence of the present war upon the nation’s 
social and economic life. It was pointed out that while most of the early 
welfare projects were launched by istians, and for a decade the outstanding 
leaders in this field were men and women who drew their inspiration from 
the life and the example of Christ, they have not kept this lead. Buddhists 
have made great progress in welfare activities; the central government, the 
prefectural and municipal authorities and private organizations alike have 
given increasing attention to social problems and have launched innumerable 
welfare projects. The part the Church can take in the future development of 
social service was fully discussed. 

The long-deferred Christian Rural Life Institute has been launched. The 
committee of the National Christian Council which had charge of the plan took 
advantage of Dr Kagawa’s generous offer MP ee his Musashino rural centre 
at their disposal for a training centre. Buildings have been put up and an- 
nouncements have been sent to all the denominational headquarters asking that 
students for the course should be recommended. The petiod of training will be 
one year. 

in order to prepare the way for the Far Eastern Evangelistic Society 
to extend its work in North China, several Japanese Christian pastors and 
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educationists visited North China early in the summer and conferred with 
Chinese Christian leaders and missionaries. 

The Japan Christian Year Book for 1938 refers to questionnaires which 
were sent by the police to a number of leading pastors in certain parts of the 
empire. The questions asked forstatements on fundamentals of the Christian faith 
and also on the relationship of that faith to certain Japanese institutions (e.g. 
* What is the relation between the Christian God and ouremperor ?’). According 
to information received, answers to the questionnaire varied considerably. 





South Africa 


Yipes South African Missionary Conference met at Adams, near Durban, 

from July 6th to 8th, under the chairmanship of the Rev. William Nicol. 
The general subject of the meeting was that of the forthcoming meeting at 
Madras—the Church. The subject was approached from the point of view of 
the situation and its needs in South Africa. 

The various topics were introduced by members of differing races and 
communions, the papers contributed by the African members being of special 
interest, from the insight they gave into African conceptions of the Church and 
its life and work. 

The conference was attended by about one hundred representatives of 
churches and missions, and included the delegates to Madras from South Africa. 





Belgium 


O* April 6th there was constituted in Brussels the Comité consultatyf des 
, Missions protestantes du Congo belge (Consultative Committee of Protestant 
Missions in Belgian Congo), under the presidency of M. Max-Léo Gérard and 
with M. le pasteur Henri Anet as secretary. 

The committee has been formed at the request of the Conseil protestant du 
Congo (the organization in Congo affiliated to the International Missionary 
Council). Its aim is fourfold : 

(1) To bring the indigenous churches in Congo which have the common 
title of ‘ The Church of Christ in Congo ’ into closer relations with Belgium and 

(2) To make better known to Belgian Protestants the missionary work 
which is being done in Congo, to organize missionaries’ visits to Belgium and to 
present the thought of a missionary vocation to young men and women, especi- 
ally educationists. 

(3) To develop the efforts already being made to keep the Belgian public 
informed about the work the Protestant missions are doing, through the press 
and missionary meetings. 

(4) To support any approaches made to the authorities on behalf of the 

testant missions in Congo. 

The committee will not concern itself either with finance or with the doctrines 
or internal organization of the various missions. 

The committee will have two sub-committees, dealing respectively with 
general questions and with the approach to churches and individuals, including 


the arranging of meetings. 
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Germany 


NHE Religionskundliche Sammlung at the University of Marburg-Lahn 
contains a section in which the scientific works of the late Professor 
Rudolf Otto are collected. It is now planned to collect a bibliography of his 
literary work. The director of the Sammlung is therefore asking readers to 
bring to his notice works by or about Rudolf Otto which they may come across 
in out-of-the-way places, such as periodicals or anthologies. 

The Sammlung is entirely dependent upon such help in the case of non- 
German periodicals, daily papers, leaflets, reports of meetings and so on. The 
director would also be deeply grateful for the loan of copies of relevant letters, 
and would gladly answer any enquiries. 

Communications should be sent to : 

Religionskundliche Sammlung, 
Marburg an der Lahn 
Biegenstrasse 11, Germany. 
The editors of the International Review of Missions are glad to bring this 


— to the notice of readers who may be able to help Dr Frick in making his 
collection as complete as may be. : 





India 


A WIDELY representative conference was held in Nagpur under the egis 

of the National Christian Council, from July 14th to 17th, on the general 
subject of the self-support of the Church in India. The relation of the in- 
digenous Church to the older churches and to the life of the community, the 
use of financial support from abroad and the economic life of the Church were 
among the topics under discussion, upon which findings were issued. 

The conference stressed the point that ‘ self-support,’ however defined, 
should never be looked upon as the chief aim of any local church or group of 
churches, and appealed to all churches in India to make a serious study of the 
whole question. The conference noted the growing interest taken by the 
Church in India in the living conditions of its members, both rural and urban, and 
the great service being rendered by the Christian colleges in undertaking studies 
along those lines. 

he conference—for which much careful preparation had been made, by 
means of a questionnaire and in other ways—was a serious effort to elucidate 
a baffling problem, and proved most useful. Mr Merle Davis, who has made a 
thorough study of the social and economic basis of the Church in the Far East, 
was present. (See p. i concerning his report.) 

A meeting of the executive committee of the National Christian Council was 
held on July 19th and 20th in Nagpur. One of the chief questions considered 
was that of the proposed union Christian medical college, which has for some 
while been under consideration by the Christian Medical Association. The 
committee gave its unanimous approval to the Association’s plans for develop- 
ing a medical centre at Allahabad, to include a hospital, preventive and rural 
work, and to provide for helping doctors and nurses desiring special training. 
The plan looks to the gradual establishment of the long-desired union Christian 
medical college. 
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Great Britain 


be report of the annual meeting of the Conference of British Missionary 

Societies, held at Swanwick from June 8th to 11th, is now available. It 
contains, besides the customary annual reports of committees and finance, sum- 
maries of the addresses delivered, to each of which is appended a short report 
from the relevant discussion group. Following last year’s precedent, seven 
sectional groups were formed, to consider questions concerning India (two 
groups), the Far East (two groups), the Jews, Africa, the Home Base. 

In July a meeting was convened of representatives of the churches and 
missionary societies working in the West Indies. The committee considered 
what steps could be taken to set up in Jamaica a National Christian Council 
which would be eligible for membership of the International Missionary Council. 
There was evidently an immediate task for such a Council in the preparation 
of evidence for the Royal Commission when it visited the islands. Questions 
of the school curriculum and the training of teachers in religious instruction 
were better handled by a co-operative group than by each church or society 
separately. 

The committee also considered what steps might be taken in Britain to 
convey to the Christian Church the moral importance of the economic and 
educational issues raised in the West Indies, and the need for the support of 
a Christian public opinion for any forward movement which the Royal Com- 
mission might recommend. 


The Near East 


HE executive committee of the Near East Christian Council met at Shim- 
lan, near Beirut, from May 11th to 13th. Reports from the various 
committees were received. 

At a meeting of the Council held last year at Alexandria an earnest appeal 
was adopted calling on all churches and missions to prepare for the meeting 
of the International Missionary Council in Madras by a special effort to quicken 
the spiritual life and intensify the evangelistic activities of Christians. The 
appeal was widely circulated throughout the area and in a number of places a 
forward movement has become perceptible, while everywhere there is evidence 
both of a realization of need and of a spirit of hope. 

The study of Christian education as a means of directing young life into 
the Church has been completed by the educational committee of the Council, 
which has issued its report. The results of the enquiry present a challenge to 
all engaged in Christian education, but also point to inspiring possibilities. 

The enquiry into questions concerning the evangelization of Muslims was 
still being carried on when the executive committee met, and the full report was 
not available. This question of evangelism has been taken up seriously by 
members of the different churches in Egypt, including the Coptic, and signs of a 
forward movement are in evidence. There is @ growing consciousness among 





the indigenous churches of responsibility for the non-Christians (see the article 
by 8. A. Morrison in the current issue of the International Review of Missions). 

The Executive Committee received with great regret the resignation of Miss 
M. G. Liesching, office secretary for the past year, on account of ill-health. It 
welcomed Miss Priscilla Woods, recently appointed office secretary to the Central 
Literature Committee for Moslems. 
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Shorter Notes 


Universal Week of Prayer.—The dates of the annual observance of this week 
of prayer, organized by the World’s Evangelical Alliance, are January Ist to 8th. The 
daily topics are centred in the unity of the Church and the renewal of ite life. 

International Night of Prayer.—Invitations have been issued by the Mildmay 
Centre to spend the last night of this year in prayer, a development of all-night chains 
of prayer which have been held in conjunction with Mildmay evangelistic campaigns. 
Enquiries may be made to I.N.O.P., National House, Mildmay Centre, London, N.1. 


(Women’s) World Day of Prayer, 1939.—Preparations for the observance of 


this day on February 24th are in train. The suggested programme of service has 
been drawn up by a group in the United States. 





Directory 


Confederagéo Evangélica do Brasil.—The secretary is now the Rev. Rodolf 
Anders, Av. Erasmo Braga 12, Caixa Postal 260, Rio de Janeiro. 





Subjects for Intercession 
October to December 1938 


[° is suggested that the subjects suggested in the Call to Prayer, recently issued by 
the International Missionary Council, should continue to be followed. These are 
given below in a shortened form. 


Berore THE Mapras Meeting. Let us pray: For the officers of the Council and of 
the constituent organizations ; for those responsible for local arrangements ; for 
delegates and others appointed to the meeting ; that with steadfastness of heart, 
firmness of purpose and a sober recognition of the greatness of the opportunity and 
the responsibility it lays on them, they may go forward, with God’s guidance. 

Tue Farra BY WHICH THE CHURCH LIVES. Let us pray: For a new understanding of 
the Faith, a fresh access of joy in that Faith, and a deepening surety that the 
Faith is the answer to all the many and bitter problems of the world to-day. 


Tue WitNEss OF THE CHURCH. Let us pray: For a deeper sense of responsibility for 


our non-Christian neighbours, and of yearning that the world may learn of Christ 
and be saved. 


Tue Lire or THE Cuurcu. Let us pray: For a fuller understanding of what the 
Church is, of why it was founded, and of what place the nations have in it. For 
a clearer vision of what is required of us, in caring for the material and spiritual 
needs of mankind, and in training children and youth to serve our Lord. For a 
deeper experience in worship and adoration. 


THE CHURCH AND rrs ENVIRONMENT. Let us pray: That God will give us light on 
the nature of His Word in relation to war, to religious freedom and to other ques- 
tions difficult of solution, and that He will guide our action concerning the studies 


which have been made into the economic foundation on which church life is being 
built, in Africa and the East. 


Co-oPpERATION. Let us pray: For a deeper understanding of the causes that hinder 
co-operation, and for courage and resolution to increase co-operative activities in 
Christian work. 

Arter THE Mapras Mzetine. Let us, during these remaining weeks of preparation, 


look ahead and pray for wisdom, courage and strength to take whatever paths 
God will mark out for us, 
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